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Preface 


Te was in comequence of a suggestion by the late 8. J 
Watson, Librarian of the Ontario Legilaeirewho urged 
that one who had gone through so many experiences of 
early Canadian history as myself, onght o pt the sane on 
record—that T Sine thought of waiting thee “Reminis 
ences" a portion of which appeared in the Canadian 
Monthly Mogatine. For the asstance which has enabled 
te to complete and ise this volume, Tam obliged to the 
{kind support of thowe friends who have subscribed for 
its publistion; for which dey wil please accept my grate: 
fi hanks. 

In the spice at my disposl, 1 have necessarily heen 
‘compelled wo give litle more than a gossiping narrative of 
‘vents coming under my own observation: But I ave been 
Careful to verily every statement of which Iwas not per 
sonally cognizant: and to avoid everything of a contro 
‘veri character s well ast touch gently on the faults 
Of publicmen whic I fet obliged to notice 

Tas been a labour of love to me, to pace on record 
many honourable deeds of Nature's gentlemen, whose 
Tigh oughe noc wo be hidden altogether “under a bushel 
and whose nates should be enrolled by Canada amongst 
her earliest worthie. Ihave had the advantage, in sever 
‘cass, of the use of family reords, which have asisted me 
‘materially in rendering more complete several of the 
flier chapters, particnlariy the account of Machenae's 
‘movements while inthe neighboushood of Gallows Hil 
lo the sketches of the “Tories of Rebellion Times" a5 
ell as the history of the Mechanicy’ Institute, in which 











though a very okd member, I never occupied any oficial 
postin 

‘Since the fist pare ofthese pages was in eye, T have 
had t lament the deaths of more than one comrade whose 
fname is recorded therein; amongst them Dr. A.A. Riel 

ny “Archie” —and my daret friend Dr Alpheus Todd, 
to whom I have been indebted fora thousand profs of 
generous eympathy 





x The Author's Antecedents and Forbears 


‘The writer ofthese pages was horn in the yest 1810, in the 
City of London, and in the Pash of Clerkenwell being 
within sound of Row Bell. My father was churehwarden 
(OFSt, James's, Clerkenwell and was s master manufacturer 
‘of coal meastres and coal shovel, now amongst the obno 
let implements of by gone days, His father way, I belive 
«Scotsman, and hasbeen ilnaturedly surmised to have ru 
away from the feld of Culloden, where he may have 
fought under the name and style of Evan McTavih, + 
name whic, like those of numbers of his fellow clansmen, 
‘would naturally angicise itelf into John Thompson. in 
‘order io save its owner's neck from a threatened Hanover 
ian halter. But he wat both canny and winsome, and by 
and:by suceeded! in capturing the affections and “woke” 
‘oF Sarah Reynols, daughter of the wealthy landlord ofthe 
Boll Inn, of Meriden, in Warwickshire, the gretest and 
‘ldew of those famous English heresies, which did duty 
2 the resting-place of monarchs en route, and combined 
Within thelr solid walls whole troops of blacksmiths, 
Carpenters, Roser, and many other erafts and calling 
No doubs from this source I got my Warwickshire blood, 
and English ways of thinking, in testimony of which Tay 
‘ite the following facts: while Living in Quebec in 1959-60, 
4 maton employed to rebuild a brick chimney challenged 
Ine asa brother Warwickshire ma, saying he knew dovens 
‘of gentlemen there who were alike me "a two peas. 

Again, in T841, a lady who claimed to be the lst ditt 
descendant of ‘William Shakespeare, of Stratford pon 
Avon, and the posesor of che watch snd other relics ofthe 











poet sid she wat quite tared at my likenes to an orig 
fal portrait of her great ancestor, inthe posession of her 
fam 

‘My grandlather carried on the business of timber 
dealer we in Canada should call it lumber merchant, 
between Scotland and England, buying up the sanding 
timer in gendemen’s panis, squaring and teaming it 
Southard, and so became a prosperous man. Finally, at 
bis death, fe left a large fazalyof ons and daughter, ll 
in cviving cteumistances His second son, William, 
ed my mother, Anna Hawkins, daughter of the Rev, lac 
Bakins of Taunton, in Somerseshire, and his wit, Joan 
Wiltnington, of Wilaington Park, near Taunton. My 
‘randiather Hawkine was one of John Wesley's casliest 
Convers and. was by him ordained othe ministy 
‘hough my mother, we are snderstood to be descended 
from Sir Joha Hawking, the World-enowned buceaneer, 
diminal and founder of the English Royal Navy, who was 
honoured by being aswocated with her most sacred Majesty 
‘Queen Elizabeth, in a sceet partnership in the profits of 
piratcal raids undertaken in the name and forthe behoot 
Bf Protestant Christianity, So at least soy the historian, 
Froude 

‘One word more shout my athe. He was a member of 
the London tsined-bands, and served during the Gordon 
Hos, described. by Dickens in "Barnaby Rudge.” He 
personally rexcied a family of Roman Gxtholis from the 
Floter, secreted them i his hovse on Holborn Hill, and 
fied them to cxape to Jamaica, whence they st us 
many valuable presents of mabogeny furniture, which 
‘ut be sil inthe posesion of some of my nephews or 
pices in England, My mocher has often told me that she 
Temetabered well seeing dorens of miserable vietims of 
Flot and drunkenness Iying inthe kennel in front of her 
house, lapping up the streams of gin which ran burning 
dlven the foul gutter, consuming the poor wretches thet 
‘elves in itsery progress. 

My father died the sime year T was born. My dear 




















‘mother, who wat the meekest and most pious of women, 
di her best to tach her children to avoid the snares of 
Wordly pride and ambition, and tobe contented with the 
hhumble fo in which they ben placed by Providence 
She was by religious profesion a Swedenborgian, and in 
that denomination educated family of leven childsen, of 
‘whom Tam the youngest. I wat seat toa respectable day 
school, and afterwards asbourdr toa commerilacadray, 
where T learnt the English branches of education, with & 
Tie Latin, French and drawing. Iwas as a chil, pasion 
ately fond of reading, specially of Home's litad. and 
Odyssey, and of Sir Walter Seow novels, which lat 
elightful books have influenced my tastes through lie, 
nd sill hold me fascinated whenever I happen to cake 
them up. 

So things went on sil 1828, when I wat thirteen years 
ld, My mother had een lle lifeinterest in freehold 
and leehold property worth some thirty thousand pounds 
Sterling: but, following he advice of het father and broth 
fr, was induoed to invest in losing speculations, unl 
scarcely sficient was left to Keep the wot froth the door. 
was, therefore settled that Imus he ent to ear a trade 
and, by my uncle's advice, Iwas placed as apprentice to 
‘one William Molineux, ofthe Liberty ofthe Rell in the 
istrict of Lincoln's Ina, printer. He was » hard master, 
though not am unkind man. For seven long years was 1 
Kept at pres and case, working leven hours a day usualy, 
sometimes sixteen, and occasionally all might, for which 
Tater indulgence I got half «crown or the night's work, 
‘but no other payment or present fom yea’ end to yeas 
fend. The factory laws had not chen been thought of and the 
fondton of apprentices in England was muh the same as 
‘hat of convicts condemned to hard labour, excep for 2 
couple of how’ feedom, and too often of vicious license 
inthe evenings, 
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2 History of a Man of Genius 


“The coune of my narrative now requires a brief account 
‘of ay siother® only brother, whose example and eonver 
Sation, more than anything else, tght me to torn my 
thoughts westwards, and Sally to follow his example by 
‘roming the Adantic ccean, and seeking "fredh fields and 
[stu new” under ranean sk. 

"John lsae Hawkins was a name well known, both in 
Eniopean and American sclenue circles, ty yeas ago, 
sv an inventor of the mort fertile rewurce, and an expert 
in all mates relating to civil engineering: He must have 
Jefe England for Ameria tomewhere about dhe year 1790 
foll of republican enhusinam and of schemes of universal 
Iencvolenc. OF his record in the United States 1 know 
very litle, except that he maried a wife in New Jersey 
that he resided st Bordenton, that he acquired some prop 
erty adjacent to Philadelphi, that he was intimate with 
the elder Adam, Jerson, and many other eminent men, 
Revorning with hie wife to England, after twenty ive 
year’ absence he established a ger reBnery in Titchfield 
Seect, Cavendish square, London, paronized his English 
felatves with much condescension, and won my childish 
heart by gree lumps of rockeandy, and sientibe expert 
ments of delightfully awful character. Also, he borrowed 
ny mothers money, to be expended forthe good of man: 
ind, and the elaboration of the teeming ofspring of his 
inexhaustible inventive faculey. Mordn’s patent lead pen: 
Gls Bramabts patent locks, and, T think, Gillow sel 
pets were among his mamerovswelul achievements rom 
Some oral of which he enjoyed tothe day of is death 2 
full Income, inthe shape of voyaty on the profs. He 
tesstd in the perfecting of Perkins stemgun, which 
the Duke of Wellington condemned a to barbarous for 
CGvilized warfare, but which fe discoverer, Mr. Perkins 
looked upon a the destined extirpator ofall warfare, by 
the simple process of rendering resistance utterly impos 
































sible This appalling and destructive weapon has culm 
fated in these ties in the famous mitlleuses of Napo. 
Jeon Tat Woerth and Sedan, which, however, etainiy 
‘either exterminated the Prussians nor added glory to the 
French empire 

At his home T was in the habie of meeting the leading 
‘men ofthe Royal Society and the Society of Arts of which 
he was a member, and of listening to their dscunions 
bout scien: novelties. The eccentric Duke of Norfolk, 
snl Stanhope, the inventor of the Stanhope pres, and 
other noble amateur scientists, availed themselver of hit 
practical shill, and his name became known throughout 
Europe. In 1895 oF thereabouts, he was selected by the 
Emperor Francis Jeph, of Austria, to design and super 
intend the frst extensive works erected in Vienna for the 
promotion of che new manufacture of beetroot sath 
‘ow an important national industry thoughout Germany, 
He described the intercourse of the Austrian Imperial 
Royal family with all who approsched dem, and even with 
the mendicants who were daily admitted to an audience 
with the Emperor a five o'clock in the morning, a of the 
‘most cordial and lovable character 

rom Vienna my uncle went to Paris, and pesformed 
the same duties there for the French Government. in the 
erection of extensive sugar wotks, The chet dificaley he 
encountered ther, was in parying the determination of 
the Parisian artisans not to love their Sunday's labour 
‘They could not, they sad, support ther families on six 
ays wages, and unless he paid them for remaining leon 
the Sabbath day, they mast and would work sever days 
the week, I believe they guined their point, much to his 
isress and chagrin, 

His next exploit was inthe construction of the Thames 
tunnel, in connection with which he acted as supeinten 
dent ofthe works under Sir Isamber Brunel. This ee 
pied him neatly up t the ime of my own departure for 
Canada, in 1888. The sequel of hie story is 2 melancholy 
one. He made fortunes for other men who bought his 








invention but himself sank into debt, and at lat died in 
obscurity at Rahway, New Jeney, whither he had re 
fomed aba lat resort, there to fnd his former friends dead, 
bis teloved republic become 3 paradise for office grabbers 
and sharper isle a mere tale of talents disipated, and 
‘gue ambition wnsatisied. [The following material was 
‘riinally a footnote} 


‘Since writing the above, I find in Scribner's Monthly for 
November 1880, the following notice of my uncle, whick 
forms asd sequel to long career of untiring enthusians 
{nthe sevice of hs flloucreturer It the closing are 
{ph of on article headed "Bordentown and. the Bons- 
partes from the pen of Joseph B. Gilder: 

"Ie yet remains to sa) 4 few words of Dr. John Teac 
Hasshins—cvilenginer, inventor, poet, preacher, phen 
blogs! and mentor general 9 mankind;'—sho ited the 
Uilage towards the clove ofthe last entry, marred and 
lived therefor many years then diappeared, and, after @ 
long absence, returned a gray old man, with a wife barely 
fou of her teens. "Thisient the wife you took ony, doctor? 
Some one ventured to remark. ‘No, the blushing gi re 
plied, ‘and he's buried one between us? The poor fellow 
had hard work to gain livelihood. For time, the ladies 
pine to lecture to them in their parlours; bu when he 
brought a bag of sh andthe heat and windpipe of his 
[edopted| som preserved tn spirit, they tould have noth 
fig more to do with him, As & lat resort, he started the 
‘Journal of Human Nature and Human Progress his 
Life ‘etting up! forthe pres her husband's contributions 
in prose and thyme, But the ‘Journal died efter a brief 
land inglorous career. Hawkins elsimed to heve made the 
fist surcy for'e tunnel under the Thames, and he i 
tented the ‘cverointed pencil; the “iridium-pointed gold 
pen! and a method of condensing cofee. He also con 
Structed atl stove with «handle, which he caried into 
the hitchen to cook his meals or into the receptionroom 
‘when visitors called, and at night into his bedroom. He 
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invented slso @ new religion, whose altar was erected in 
dis own small parlour, where Dr. John Tae: Hoskins, 
bres, held forth to Afr. John Lae Haskins, people, But 
4 shadow stretched along the poor man’s path from the 
loxs of his onty (adopted) ona companion in el of is 
philosophical retarches? who died and was disected at 
‘he early age of even. Thereafter the od man wandered as 
“Tonely aso cloud; sometimes in England, sometimes in 
America; but attended patiently and faithfully by his st 
‘wife, then by a second, and finally by 0 third, who clung 
{a him with the devotion o Little Netto her doting grand 
father? 








After his return from Vienna, 1 ved much at my uncle's 
house, in London, as my mother had removed tothe ples. 
ant village of Eptom in Sureey. There I uuied German 
with some degree of suces, and leit mh about foreign 
‘ations and the world at large. There too 1 leamt to 
strut my own abil to make my way amidst the crowded 
Industries of the old country, and began to cst longing 
‘ye to lands where thee wae plenty of room for indigual 
effort, and a reasonable prospect ofa life unblighted by 
the dread of the parish workhouse anda pauper’ grave, 
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3 Some Reminiscences of a London Apprentice 


‘Having been an indulged youngest child, I found the life 
of & printer's boy bitterly distasteful, and it was long be- 
fore I could brace myself up othe required asks. Bat time 
‘worked a change: I go to be a start pressman and com 
Pesto and at eighteen the foremanship of the alle wa 
entrusted to me, stil without remuneration oF reward 


“Those were the days ofthe Conn Law League, Cal. Peyron 
net Thompeot, che spotle of Free ‘ade, author of the 

"Catholic State Watggon” and other poltal tracts, got his 
work done st our ofce, We printed the Examiner, which 
brought me into contact with John and Leigh Hun, with 
JJeremny Bentham, then a feeble old man whose life was 
jase in an easy chai, and with his protegé Edwin Chad 
fvik; alo with Albany Fonblanque, Sir John Morland the 
Philanthropist, and other eminent men. Last but not 
Tease we printed "Figaro in London” the forerunner of 

‘Punchy” and T was favoured with dhe Kindest encourage 
iment by De Walden, its Ost editor, afterwards Police 
Magistrate, I have known hat gentleman come into the 
(fice on the storming of publication, ask how much copy 
twat all wanted, and have seen im stand at a desk, ane 
Ivthout preparation or hesitation, dash off paragraph ater 
paragraph of the pungent witicisns, which the same ate 
boon sent all London into roars of laughter atthe expense 
Of politial humbug ofall Kinds, whether frends oF foe. 
“These were not unkappy days for me, With such asoc 
ations, T became a realoos Reformer, and heartily ap- 
Plauded my elder brother, when he refused, with thot: 
rds of others, to pay tas 2 the cme the ist Reform Bill 
wae reected by dhe House of Lords. 

"Av this peviod of may life, ar might have been expected 
from the matute of my education and the course of reading 
whieh T preferred, I began to try my hand at poetry, and 
trrote several sight pieoes for the Chrisonas, Annals, 
which, sad to s8y, were never accepted. But the fate of 
Chatterton, of Coleridge, and oder like suflerers, disour 
faged me; and T adopted the prudent resolution, to prefer 
‘eel to fame, and connfre to martyrdom in the service 
ofthe Muss. 

‘With the termination of my seven yeas! apprentice: 
ship, these literary efforts came also to an end. Disgusted 
vith printing, Tentered the service of my brother, timber 
Inerchatt, and in consequence obtained 3 general knowl: 
‘age ofthe many varieties of wood wed fa manufacares, 























which I ave since found serviceable, And this brings me 
{o the year 1881 frm which date to the present dy, T 
have identified mytelt thoroughly with Canada, her in 
<utres and progres, without for’ moment ceasing to be 
fn Englishman ofthe English loyal subject of the Queen, 
sna firm beliver In the high destinies ofthe Pan-Angl 
an Empire ofthe fare 
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4 Westioard Ho! 


Martin Doyle.” was the text-book which frst awakened, 
smonge tnt of thonsands of Brits reader, Leen inter. 
‘tin the backwoods of what i now the Province of On 
{ari The year 1832, the fie dread year of Astatie cholers, 
‘contributed by its tenor to the exodus of armed fugitives 
from the crowded cities ofthe od country. My brothers 
Thomas and Tsac, both a few year older than tysll, 
made up ther minds to emigrate, and I joyously ofered 19 
Join them, in the expectation of a good dea of fun of the 
Kind described by Dr. Dunlop. So we set seriously to work, 
‘pooled our small means, lest to make slnenct, 
fomomized to an unkeatd of extent, became curious in 
the purchase of stores, including. pannikine and oer 
primitive tinware, and at length engaged passage in the 
‘ark Asa, 500 tons, ated A. No.1, formes an East Indi 
nan, and nove bound for Quebec, to sek «cargo of wiite 
Pine lumber for the London market. So sanguine were we 
{treusening in the course of sx or seven yar, with plenty 
‘of money to enrich, and perhaps Bring back with us, out 
ear mother and unmarried sere, that we sarely Tea 
ined the pain of leavetaking, and went on board ship in 
the St. Catherine's Decks, surounded by. applauding 
friends and inthe highest posible spin, 





(Our felow-pasengers were not of the mest desirable 
ls. With the exception of a London brirdresser and bie 
wife, very respectable people, with whom we shared the 
Secondabin, te emigrant were chiefly rough county 
men, with their wives and numerovschildzen, sent out by 
the parish authors from the neighbourhood of Dorking 
im Surrey, and more jgnorane than ean ready be cow 
ceved, Helpless infants under sfering sulky and ever 
‘Savage under privations, they were a troublesome charge t 
the ship’ offers, and very i-ted forthe danger of the 
Sea which lay before us. Captain Ward wae the ships 
maser; there were fst and seaond mate, dhe former 3 tll 
Sot, the latter ashore thicket Englishman, and both good 
Sailors. ‘The bostrvain, cook and crew of about a dozen 
‘men and boys, made up our ship's compa 
All things went ressonaly well for some time, Heavy 
headwinds detained us in the channel for a fortnight, 
which was relieved by landing at Torbay, climbing the 
eights of Bisham, and living on fre fish for twenty 
four hours, Then came a fat wind, which led until we 
got near the banks of Newfoundland. Head-winds beset Us 
$aln, and thie time so seriously that our vee, which was 
timbersheathed, sprang «plank, and immediately began to 
leak dangerously. The paienges had taken to thin berths 
for the night, and wete of couse ignorant of what had 
happened, bu feared something wrong from the hurry of 
tsamping of feet overhead, the vehement shouts of the 
mates giving orders for lowering sil, and the other sal 
Accompaniments of a heavy squall on board ship. Te was 
not long, however, before we learned the alarming truth, 
‘AI hands on deck vo pump ship,” came thundering dwn 
both Batchuny, in the conse tones of the second inate 
‘We hurried on deck halfaened, to face a scene of con 
fusion afrighting in the eyes of landsmen—the ship 
stripped to her stormasil, almost om her beamends in & 
‘uemendous sea, the wind blowing “great guns” the deck 
atan angle of a lease flteen degre, Hooded with rain 
Pouring in torrents and encumbered with ropes which 

















there had not been time to clew awa, the four ship's 
pomp: manned by twice ar many landimen, the sailors 
Bil engaged in desperate efforts to stop the lak by thruam 
ings tgter ael drawing thom under the ps 

"Captain Ward tld us very calmly that head been i 
sples off the Cape of Good Hope, and thought nothing of 
te pu” Hike this; he ao tld ws that he should 
cep on hi coure in the hope that che ind would abate 
and that we could manage the lek; but if no, he had no 
dloube of creping us safely Back to the wert coast of Ie 
land, where he might comforably eft 

‘Ceranly courage is infectious. We were twelve hun 
dred miles a se with a great leak in our ships de, and 
‘ery Hite hope of escape, but the mase’s coolness and 
bravery delighted us, and even the weakest man on board 
took his spell atthe pumps, and worked away for dear 
ie. My brother Thomas war a marty to xasicknes, and 
old arly stand without help; but Kae had been bred 
2 Tarmer, accustomed to hard Work and Bld spor, and 
speedily took command of the pump, worked fo spells 
for another man’s one, and by his example encouraged 
the grumbling steerage paengers to pereers foal for 
‘ery shame, Some oftheir wives even took turns with rent 
Spat and eect. 1 did my beat, but ie as not much uh T 
ould accomplish 

In all my afterlife T never experienced such supreme 
comfort and peace of mind, as during that night, while 
Tying under wet saison the sloping deck, aking with my 
‘Drother of the certainty of our being atthe bottom of dhe 
sea before morning, four mother and friends at home, 
fn of our hope of meeting them in the great Hereatr, 
‘Tired out at Int we fell asleep where we lay, and woke 
nly atthe xy, "ypell ho!” which summoned us agaia to 
the pumps 

‘The veport of "ive fet of water in the bold—the 
ballast sifted” determined mater for ws twaeds morn 
ing, Cape, Ward decided that he must put about and run 








for Galway, and so he did. The sea had by daylight gone 
dwn s0 much, thatthe captain's cutter could be lowered 
nd the leak examined from the outede. This was done by 
‘he fst mate, Me. Catanagh who brought back the cheer 
ing news tha 0 long at we were running before the wind 
the leak was four feet out of water, and that we were ved 
for the present. Tie hark still remained atthe same wn: 
Sighay angle, her baat, which was chilly coal, having 
shifted bodily over to leeward: the pumps had tobe kept 
going, and in this deplorable state, in constant dread of 
Squils, snd wearied with incessant hard work, we sailed 
for eight days and night, never sighting a ship until 
nearly off the mouth of the Shannon, where we Hailed a 
brig whose mame forget. She pased on, however, efsing 
to answer our signals of dsress 

‘Nest day, to our immense rele, che Asia entered 
Galway Bay, and here we lay sx weeks for repairs, enoy 
ng oureves nota Title, and forgetting past danger, ex 
cept at a memorable episode inthe battle of ie 
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5, Connemara and Galway Fifty Years Ago 


‘The town of Galway isa relic ofthe times seen Spain 
maintained an active commerce with the west of Ireland, 
2nd meddled not lite inthe intrigues ofthe tine. Every 

ody has read of the warden of Galway, who hanged his 





son outside a window of his wm house, to prevents rece 
from justice by 3 popula ising inthe young mans avout 
“That house sill tond, and probably yet sands, a mouth 
fol memento of a mont dismal tragedy. In 1838 it ws 
jn ruins, a5 was also the whole long row of masive ct 
stone baildings of which it formed par. In front there 
vas a bee recording the above events the walls were 

















cemtne, but the rof was quite gone, and the upper stores 
pen to the winds and storms. The basement sory ap- 
peared to have been solidly arched, and in its cavernous 
eects, and those ofthe adjoining cellars along that side 
ofthe sueet, dwelt a race of butchers and of small hock 
sters, dealing in potatoes, oa, some groceries and rough 
wares of many hinds ‘The fit floor of a brick store op- 
posite was oocuped by ahairdreser with whom our Lot 
fon fellow passenger claimed acquaintance, One day we 
‘were sitting at hit window, looking actos at the’ old 
‘wanden's house, when a singular scene wae enacted inder 
‘Our astonished eyes. A beggarman, so ragged as barely to 
‘comply with the demands of common decency, and ber. 
ing an old sack sespended over his shoulder on a shore 
frnigel, came lounging along the middle of the street 
Seeking alms. A butcher’ dog of aristocratic tastes took 
‘fence atthe mans rags, and attacked hin svagely. The 
‘old man stuck atthe dog, the dogs owner darted out of hit 
Cellar and stack a the begga, somebody ele took a pat, 
{and in the twinkling of an eye ast were, dhe narrow street 
‘vas blocked up with men foroasly wielding shillelaghs, 
Striking right and left at whoever bappened tbe most 
handy, and yelling Ike Dante's devil in fll chora. A 
‘other minute, and aqua of policemen in green uniforms 
“peetes, they ate popularly called~appested as if by 
Imagle and with the eect of magic for insanty nd with 
a celevty evidently the real of long practice, the crowd, 
beggutman, butcher, dog and al, vanished into the yr: 
ing cellar andthe sret was lef a quiet as before, the 
police marching leisurely back to their barrack. 

‘We pent mach of our time in rembling along the shoe 
of Galway Bay, 2 beautiful and extensive harbour, where 
‘ve found many carious speciment of teases, pte 
Jany the edible disk, and rae shells and mineral Some 
of our people went out shooting snipe, and seere warmed 
fon all hands t0 go in paris, and to take care of their 
uns, which would prove too strong temptation for the 
ratve. peasantry, a8 the spirit of Ribbonikm war rife 








‘throughout Connemara Another amusement was, to watch 
the groupe of visitors from Tuam and the rurtounding 
puts of Clare and osher counties, who were attracted by 
be ruarvel ofa ahip of ive hundred tons in thelr by, 20 
sch phenomenon having happened within the memory 
‘of min. At another time we explored the rapid river 
(Corrib, and the beautiful lake of the sme name, 2 few 
miles disant. The salmon weits on dhe river were exceed 
Inglyinteenting, were we saw the larg fh conned in 
‘ibs for market, and apparently quite unconscious of 
thele captivity. The eatle of one ofthe Lynch Family was 
Visible from the bay, an ancient strucare with its walls 
Tnounted with cannon wo keep shri’ olicer ata distance. 
(Other feudal castes were alsa in sight. 

‘Acros the bay loomed the rugged mountains of Clare 
scomingly utterly barten in heir bleak nakedness. With 
the aid of the captain's telescope we could see on these 
inhospitable hills dark objects which tumed oat to be 
the md cabins of a numerous peasantry, the very class 
for whom, inthis present year of 1883, Mr: Gladstone and 
his colleagues ate tying eo create an cys of rural com 
tentment. We traversed the country Tosds for miles, © 
fbaerve the mode of farming there, and could find noth 
ing even up othe very streets of Caiay, but mid cabins 
with one of ewo rooms ahared with the cow and pig, and 
tntrenched, si were, behind 3 huge pile of manure that 
ust have Been the accumulation of years Anything in the 
thape of valuable improvements wa conspicuously absent. 

Everything in Connemara sceme paradovcal. These 
roughcoated, hard-vorked, dawnaradden Celts proved 0 
be the liveie, brightest, wits of mankind. They ame 
{in shoals to our ship, danced reels by the hou tpon deck 
to a whistled accompaniment, with the mos extravagant 
leaps and snapping of fingers. Te was an amusing sight 
see women deving huge pigs into the sea, held by a string 
‘edo the hind leg, and there scraping and stuicing the 
‘unwieldy, squealing creates until they came out a white 
se new cream. These Galway women are singultly hand: 














some, with a decidedly Murillo cat of featres, betokening 
plainly their Tberian ancestry. They might well have stat 
odelt tothe chief of Spanish painters, 

Tn the suburbs of Galway are many acres of bogsy 
land, which ar culteated a potato plot, highly enriched 
with salt seaweed manure, and very productive. ‘These 
farms—by which tide they are dignised were rented, we 
were told, a thiee to four pounds sterling per acre, Rents 
inthe open county ranged from one pound upwards. Yet 
we Bought cup potatoes at tropence per stone of sixteen 
The: and fora log of mutton paid sispence English 

Enquiting the case of there singular anomalies, we 
were amured on all hands, that the system of renting 
through middlemen war the bane of IreladA fat snight 
be sublet two oF thre times, each tenant paying an in 
‘remed rental, and the landlondinchiet, 4 Blake, a Lynch, 
fr 2 Marin, realizing les rent than he would obtain in 
Scotland or England. We heard of no Protestant oppresste 
here; the gentry and nobility worshipped atthe sume altar 
With the humble of their dependents and certainly 
‘meant them well and treated them considertely 

‘We atended the English servic in the ancient Gothie 
Abbey Chorch. The minisrations were of the stictet 
Priam type: the sulpesred escutcheons and eblets on 
the wallsthe groined arches and boss of the rof—ere 
almost obliterated by thick coat upon coat of whitewash, 
Taid on in an fconoelastic spire which T have since seen 
‘equalled in the Dutch Cathedral of Rowerdam, and 0. 
Where else. Another Sunday ee visited a smal Roman 
{Catholic chapel at some distance. It was imposible to get 
inside the building, a the crowd of worshippers not ony 
Sled. the sacred edifice, but spread themuclves over & 
pretty extensive and welbilled churchyard, where, they 
nel throughout morning prayer, ating a fll how ot 





"The partyfeuds ofthe town are quite fre from se: 
‘arian feling The Bshermen, who were dressed from head 
‘o oot hoddengray, and the butchers, who clothed them 








selves entirely in sky-biue—coats, waistcoats, breeches, and 
Stockings li, with black hat and shoer-—consltuted the 
belligerent powers Every Saturday night, or oftenet they 
‘would marshal thei frees respectively on the wide fhe 
Tarket place, bythe seashore, or an the long whale 
tending into deep water, and with dheirshilletaghs hold 
high tournament for the honour oftheir raat love 
of fair maidens. One night, while the sla lay of the 
Iwharf, am unfortunate combatant fell sensle ito the 
water and yeas drowned. But no inquiry followed, and no 
Surprise was expresed ata circumstances evil 

‘By the way, it would be unpardonable to quit Com 
nemata without recoding it “ptheen” Every homestead 
had is peatstack, and every peatsack might be the hid: 
Ingplace of keg of lice native spit. We were invite, 
sod encouraged by example, to tite a gla) but single 
‘mouthful almost choked ts and never sgsin did we dare 
to put the ery liquid to out Kips 

‘Our recollections of Galvay ate of a mixed character 

painful, because of the consciousnes thatthe empire at 

Tange must be held responsible for the ‘unequal dist 
Dution of nature's besings amongst her people ~ plessnt, 
because of the uniform hospitality and courtesy shown #0 
usby all daserand creeds ofthe townsolk. 
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6 More Sea Experiences 


In dhe month of July we were ready for sca again, In the 
meantime Captain Ward had got together a new lst of 
passengers and we more than doubled our numbers by the 
‘dition of several Roman Catholic gentlemen of birth 
and education with thei followers, anda parey of Orange- 
men and thet familie, of a rather rough farming sor, 








‘caping from seligious feuds and hostile neighbours. A 
blooming widow Culleene, ofthe former clash was added 
to the santy female society on board; and fr the fst few 
ous after leaving pore, we ad fun and dancing on deck 
silore: But alas, sesichness pue an end to our merriment 
il to soon. Our new reerit Aled below, and scarcely 
Showed their faces on deck for several day. Yet in this 
apparently quiet interval, dicord had found her way 
between deck, 

‘We were listening one fine evening to the comical 
jokes and rich brogue of the most gentlemanly ofthe Irish 
{Catholics abovementioned, when suddenly x dozen men, 
‘women and children, armed with ticks and foaming atthe 
‘mouth, rushed up the steerage hatchiway, and without note 
‘of warning or apparent provocation, attacked the defence 
les group standing near us widh the blindness of insniey 
nd the most frantic eres of rage. Fortunately there were 
Several ofthe ships ofcers and sailors on det who laid 
bout them lusty with their St, and speedily drove the 
attacking party below, where they were confined for sone 
“ays, under a tent of severe punishment fom the expan, 
Wo meant achat fe sid So thie breeze pase over. What 
it was about, who was ofended, and how, we never could 
dscover; we set it down tothe general prinipe, that the 
poor creatures were merely “bluemowded for want of 4 
tating 

Moderately fair breezes, occasional dead calms, rude, 
bofling headwinds, tended ws until we reached the Gulf 
of St Lawrence. After sailing all day northward, and all 
night southerly, we found ourselves next morning actually 
Fetrograded some thirty or fory hots But we were Te 
vearded sometimes by Hage tights and wondrous spe 
Tacs Once a shoal of porpotes and grampuses crowed ou 
‘ours, frolicking and turning immerse in the at, and 
‘continuing to stream onwards for fll two hours, Another 
time, when far nore, we had the mort magnificent depay 
‘of aurora borealis, Night after night the sea became rad 
ant widh phosphorescent light. Icebergs attended usin 





thousands, compelling our captain to shorten sil fre 
‘quendy: once we pased near two of thee cecil which 
exceeded five hunded fet in height, and agri we were 
nearly overwhelmed hy the sudden break-down of & huge 
‘mas a ig aa cathedral, Neat the Island of Antico we 
sie atleast three hundred spouting sealer at one view 
T have crowed the Atlantic four times since, and have 
scarcely seen a single whale orshitk, Ie seems that modern 
Steamship uavel has driven avay the inhabitants of the 
‘deep to quieter sess, and robbed “fe on the ocean wave 
of much of is romance. 
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7 Up the St. Lazorence 


The St. Lawrence River was gained, and eicaping with a 
fev days! quarantine at Grone Ini we reached Quebec, 
there to be transferred toa fine seuner for Montcal At 
Lachine we were provided with lage barges, here called 
Iaueaux, which mifced to accommodate the whole of the 
Asia's passengers going west, with their loggage. They were 
‘awn by Canadian ponies, ively and perfectly had litle 
animals, which, with thee French Camudian driver, smo 
fa us exceedingly. While loading up, we were favoured 
With one of those accidental historical “bits” ata painter 
‘rould s3y—which occur so rarely in lifetime. The then 
Aaspot ofthe North Wer, Sir George Simpeon, was jst 
seating for the seat of his government sua the Ovéawa 
River With him were some halfdowen ofcers civil and 
siliay, and the party was ecorted by six ot eight Nor 
‘West canoes each thirty or forty fet long, and manned 
by some twent}four Indians, im the full glory of war 
pain, feathers, and most dazalng costumes, To se these 
saely boas, and their no les stately crews, iin with 














measured stroke in gallant procesin, on thie way to the 
‘any wildernes of the Hudsons Bay tertor, with the 
Brith Nag displayed at each prow, wasa sight never to be 
forgotien. And at they paddled, the woods echoed far and 
‘wide to the srange weird sounds of thelr favourite boa 
‘ong. 


Ala aie fontaine, 
Mrenallant promener, 
Jai trouvé 'eaust belle 
‘Que jem'y suis aigné 
Iya longtemps que Je aime, 
Jamas je ne Voublira 


From Lachine to the Cotes, thence by canal and along 
shore sucessively to Cornwall, Preset, and Kingston, 
fceupied several days. We were charmed to get on ary 
Tand, to fellow our batens along wel besten pate, gather 
ing nuts, stealing a few apples now and then foe some 
fotehnrd skirting the rad: dining a some weather boarded 
wayside tavern, with painted flor, and French cuisine, 
AT delightflly strange and comical to ws; then om board 
the battens again a night. Once, in a cedar swamp, we 
‘were enrapsured at finding 2 dazling specimen of the 
‘ates Lobelia fulgens, che toe brillant of wild ower, 
which Indians we for making red ink. At anocher time, 
{he Long Saul rapids, up which was steaming the double 
hulled steamer Irquods, amazed ws by their grandes and 
Power, and fled our minds with a sense of the vastness of 
fhe land we had come to inhabit. And so we wended on 
‘our way until putaboard the Lake Ontario steamer United 
[Kingdom for Livle York, where we landed about the fst 
vweek in September, 1888 after a journey of four months 
Nowadays, tip to England by the Allan Line it 
though tedious i it last ten days, and even fve days is 
‘considered not unatainable. When we left England, a 
thirey mile railway from Liverpool to Manchester was all 
‘hat Europe had seen. Dr. Dionysia Lardner pronounced 








steam voyages across the Adantic an imposibilcy, and 
‘men believed him. Now, even China and Japan have their 
frilays and seamuhips Canada is being spanned from 
the Atlantic othe Pacific by a railroad, destined, I belive, 
to work wl getter changes in he future of our race, and 
ofthe world 
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8 Muddy Little York 


When we landed at York, it contained 8,500 inhabitanss 
‘or dhereabouts, being the tame population nesty as Belle 
Sill, St. Catharine, and Brantford severally claimed in 
Is In addition to King street the principal thorough 
fares were Lot, Hospital, and Newgate stects, ow more 
euiphoniousy syled Queen, Richmond and Adelaide 
ftrets respectively: Church, George, Bay and York sets 
trere almost without buildings; Yonge street ran. nord 
thirsyhre miles to Lake Simooe, and Dundas steet ex 
fended westward a hundred miles to London, More oF less 
Flated wooden store there were on King and Yonge 
Meets; taverns wete pretty numerous; a wooden English 
‘dhurch; Methodist, Presbyterian, and ‘Roman Catholic 
‘churches ofthe lke constriction; a brick gaol and court 
hous ofthe ugliest architecture: scattered private house, 
1 wheatfeld where now stands the Rosia Hous; beyond 
ies rougheawt Government’ House, rick Parliament 
Buildings uglier even than the gl, a some government 
ofices located in onestory brick buildings twenty-five feet 
square,comprised the ons of the Toronto of that day 
(OF brick private buildings, only Moore's hotel at dhe 
tomer of Matket square; J. 8, Baldwin's residence, now 
the Canida Company's offices James F. Smith's grocery 
(afterwards the Colonist fie), on King street; Ridout's 

















hardvare store at the comer of King and Yonge steets, 
‘cecur to my memory but there may have been one Or «46 
‘others. So well did the town merits muddy soubsiquet, 
that im crosing Church steet near St. Jamess Church, 
boots were dra off the fet by the tough clay soils and 
to reich our tavern on Market lane (now Colborne street) 
‘we ad to hop from stone to stone placed losey along the 
roadside. ‘There was rude lagged pavement here and there, 
tut nota solitary planked footpath throughout the town 

To us the sole atzaction war the Emigraat Ofice At 
‘hat time, Sir John Colborne, Lieut. Governor of Uppet 
Canada, was exerting himself to indice retited army 
olficer, and her welltodo setters, to take up lands it 
{he country Roreh and west of Lake Simcoe. UE. rights, 
fe location tickets fortwo hundred acts of land, subject 
to conditions of actual settlement, were easly obtainable 
We purchased one of these fora hundred dollars, or father 
for twenty pounds sterting—dollay and cents ot being 
‘current in Canada at that date—and forewith booked ot 
Selves for Lake Simcoe, in an open waggon without springs, 
loaded with the bedding and cooking utensils of intending 
seilers, some of them our shipaates ofthe Asia A days 
Journey brought us to Holland Landing, whence 3 small 
Steamer conveyed us across the lke to uric, The Ho 
land River was then a mere muddy ditch, swarming with 
‘huge bullfogs and lack snakes, and winding in and out 
though thickets of reeds and rues, Arrived at Barve, 
we found a wharf, a log bakery, to log taverns—one of 
them also a store—and a farm house, likewive log, Other 
farm-touses there were at some litle distance, biden by 

‘Some of our fellow travellers were discouraged by the 
solitary appearance of things ere, and turned back at 
once. My brothers and myself, and one ether einigant, 
determined to goon; and nexe afternoon, armed with aes, 
fgs, and mosquito net, off we started for the wnknown 
forest then reaching, unbroken, from Lake Simeoe to 
Lake Huron, From Barre tothe Nottawasiga river, eleven 













miles road had been chopped and logged sixtysit feet 
‘wide; beyond the sve, noching but a bush path existed. 
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9 A Pioneer Tavern 


We tad walked a dance of eight miles, and it was quite 
atk, when we came within sight of the clearing where we 
were advised to stop forthe night. Completely blockading 
‘he road, and fll in our way, was a confsed mas of felled 
timber, which we were afterwards tld was a window or 
Drushfence Ie consited of an iregulay heap of prostrate 
secs, branches and al, thrown together in line, to serve 
va fence aganet stay cate. After several frites 3 
tempest lect an entrance, there was nothing fo it but 
to shout atthe top of our voiees for assistance, 

‘revently we heard a shrill ry, rather ike the call of 
some strange bird than a human voce; immediately after 
ward, che reflection of a stong light became visible, and 
'min emerged from the brusbwood, bearing a large 
Dlanng fragment of resinous wood, which lighted up every 
object around in 4 plesresque and singular manner. High 
overhead, eighty feet at least, was a vivid green canopy of 
leaves, extending nal sides as far asthe eye could pene 
trate vied here and there by the tinkling of Some 
listo str that peeped through from the dark sky with 
fot and supported by dhe straight trunks and arching 
branches of inmomerable trees—the rustic pillars of this 
superb natural tmaple. The eflct wae strikingly beawtifal 
nd surprising 

'Nof war the figure of our guide less strange, He was 
the fine genuine specimen of = Yankee we had encour 
tered Vermonter—tall, ony and awkward, but with & 
fooduatured simplicity ia hie shrewd features; he wore 
Uincouth Teather leggings, ted with deer sinews—loose 











moccasins, 2 Guernsey shire, 2 scalet sh confining his 
patched towsers a the waist and a palmetto hat dragged 
‘ut of all descibuble shape, the colour ofeach article 40 
fbscured by stains and rough usige, a to be matter rather 
fof conjecture than centainty. He proved to be our land 
lord for the night, David Root by name. 

Following his guidance, and climbing sccesively over 
‘a mumber of huge ranks, eumbling throug a network of 
branches, and plunging into a shallow steam wp tothe 
ankles in oft mud, we reached at length what he alld 
his tavern, a dhe further side of the clearing. It was log 
building ofa single aparenent, where presided "the wile” 
a smare, plump, good looking lite Iihwoman, in a stu 
gown, and without shoes o stockings They had. been 
Feeenly maried, she promptly informed ws, had selected 
{his wld pot on a halt opened road, impasable for wag 
sons without a neighbour for miles, and under the ine 
{able necesiy of shouldering all their provisions from the 
embryo village we fad just quitted: all this with, the 
resolute determination of "keeping tavern.” 

“The floor was of lose split log, hewn ito some ap- 
proach to evenness with am adze; the walls of logs enti, 
filed inthe interstices with chips of pine, which, however, 
did no prevent an occasional glimpse of the objects vsble 
‘outside, and had the advantage, moreover, of rendering a 
Window unnecesary, the hearth was the bare soil, the 
Cciling slabs of pine wood, the chimney a square hole i 
the rof; the fre literally an entre tre, branches and al, 
‘ut into foureet lengths, and heaped wp tothe height of 
fs many feet It wat a chill eening, and the dancing 
ames were inspviting a8 they threw a cheerful radiance 
all around, and revealed to ont curious eyes extrordinary 
Pieces of furniture~a log bedstead in the darker commen, 
2 psi of snowshoes, sundry spiral augers and rough tool, 
‘bundle of dried deersinews, together with some articles 
of feminine gear, a small ved framed looking gst, 
‘lumsy comb suspended from a nal by string, and other 
Similar treasures, 











‘We were accommodated with stools of various sizes 
and heights on thre legs or on four, or mere pieces of log 
‘short of, which Inter our host justly recommended 
4: being more steady on the uneven for We exchanged 
four wet boots for slippers, moccasins, or whatever the 
foodnatured fellow could supply us with. The hostess was 
{ently busy making lage fat Cakes; roasting hem, Ast 
‘om one wie, then on the other and alternately boiling and 
fying broad slices of salt pork, when, suddenly suspending 
‘operations, she exclaimed, wih a vivaiy that stared us, 
‘Ot, Rove, ve cracked my spider!” 

quiring with alarm what was the mater, we learned 
that the cat iron pan on three fee, which she used for 
her cookery, was called a “sider” and that its facture 
had occasioned the exclamation, The injured epider per 
formed “it spiriting gently” notwithstanding, and, sooth 
foray, all parties di fll janice to ite savoury conten 

Tetisime drew near. A heap of odlooking rugs and 
lean blankets wae lid for our accommodation and pro 
pounced t be ready. But how to get into 1@ We had heard 
‘of some rather primitive practices among the steerage pas 
Sengers on board ship it tue, but had not accustomed 
Dumelver to "unease" before company, and hesitated to 
lie down in our clothes. After waiting tome litle time in 
blank dismay, Mr. Rooe kindly set us an example by quit 
Iy slipping ov of ie nether integuments and turning into 
bed. There was no help for it: by ane means oF other we 
‘contrived to meak under the blakets: and, after hanging 
lap large coloured quit between our Ini and the couce 
‘cecupied by her nost snoring spouse, the good wife also 
‘isappeared, 

Tit spite of the novelyy of the station, and some 
‘occasional dicurbance from gusts of wind scaling through 
the “chinks” and fanning into brighines the dying 
frmbers on the hearth, we sept deliciously and awoke re 
Frese, 
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x0 A First Day in the Bush 


Before daybreak breaklast was ready, and proved to be 
‘more tempring meal than the sipper ofthe might before 
‘There were fine dry potatoes, roast wit pigeon, fied pork. 
cakes, butter, egg, milk, "China te,” and chocolte-: 
‘which lise was a Browncoloured extract of cherrytroe 
bush, sastatas root, and wild srsparls, warmly recom 
‘mended by our host as “frstrate bitters” Declining this 
latter beverage, we made a hearty meal 

1c was now daybreak, As we were new comers, Root 
olfered to convoy us "a piece ofthe way,” & very service 
able act of kindness, for nthe dit elight we exper 
enced a fist nolule dificult in disceming i Pointing 
‘out some faint glimmering: of morning, which, were 
showing themselves more and more brightly over the tall 
‘meeps, our frend remarked, "I guess thats where the 
suns cal ating to ise 

‘The day had advanced sulicienty to enable ws to die 
Singuish the road with ease. Our tavern keeper returned 
to his work, and in afew minutes the forest echoed to the 
‘quick strokes of his lusilysrielded axe, We found our 
selves advancing alongs wide avenue, unmarked a yet by 
the tack of wheels and unimpeded by growing brut 
‘wood. To the width of satya feet, all the tees had been 
ct down toa height of between two and uee fee, in a 
precisely straight couse for miles and burnt or deawn 
Jno the woods while slong the centre, or winding from 
side to side like the couse of» drunken man, a weagon 
mack had been made by grabbing up smaller and evading 
the larger stumps, or by throwing a cillection of small 
limbs and decayed wood into the deeper inequalities 
Here and there, ravine would be rendered passable by 
Placing acros ic ewo long trunks of tres often a asap 
angle, and crosing these transversely with shorter log, 
‘he whole covered with brushavood and earth, and ign 
fed with the name of a “eorday bridge” 





At the Nottavasage River, we found a log house recent 
ty erected, the temporary residence of Wellesley Richey 
aq, an Ih gentleman, dhen in charge ofthe new settle 
‘ens thereabouts, Mr, Richey received us very courteous 
Ty. and handed us over to the charge of an experienced 
side, whove busines it wat to show lands to Intending 
tetera very necesary precrution indeed, as after a 
tile oreo the road cemed altogether 

or sme miles further, the forest consned of Norway 
and white pine, almost uisnixed with any other timber 
‘There i vmething majestic i these vas and thieklyset 
labyrinths of brown coltuinat stems averaging a bundzed 
and fit fect in height, perhaps, and from one to five in 
thickness, making a traveller feel somewhat like a Lil 
pian Gulliver im a feld of Brobdignagian wheat. tis 
Engular co abuerve the effect ofa ocesional gust of wind 
in such siwations. Ie may not even fan your cheek; but 
you hea a low surging sound ike dhe moaning of breakers 
Ja cal ea, which gradualiy incremes #0 x loud bolster 
‘us Toa, ll eemingly ata great distance the branches 
renin ia pide repore, yu can dicover no evidence of 
sing breve tll, looking perpendicularly wpwards 
you ate astonished to see some patraeelal giant clove at 
Frand~six yas round and sty high-which alone has 
‘aught the breee, waving its huge fantastic arms wildly 
Sst dizy height above your head 

“There are times sehen the hardest woodman dares not 
enter the pine woods; when some tneswally sever gale 
Sreeping over them bends thelr strong but lender stems 
{ike willow wands, or catches the wideapreading branches 
ofthe lotr tres with 4 force that aly wrenches them 
‘out by the Toots, which creeping along on the surface of 
the sil, present no very powerful resitance, Nothing but 
the close coniguty of the tres saves them from general 
prosration.Interlocked branches ate every moment bro 
en of and flung wo «distance, and even the erenks cash, 
and as it were whet thernelvesagnint each oer, with 
‘Bock and upesar that states the frmest nerves. 





















Ie were tous to detail the events of our moming’s 
march: How armed with English fowling pieces and lade 
‘with ammunition, we momentarily expected to encounter 
some grilyshe-beat, with a nometous family of cubs ot 
atleast a herd of deer ora Hock of wild turkey: how we 
‘saw nothing more dangerous than woodpeckers with crit 
son heads, hammering away at decayed tres like trans 
migrated carpenters: how we at Int shot two partridges 
siting on branches. very unlike English ones, of which 
‘we were fain to make a mea, which war utenly detestable 
for want of salt: how the government guide led us, hlter 
shelter into the untracked woods, walking a8 fora wager, 
Uhrough thickets of ground hemick,* ‘which entangled 
four fet and often tipped us upr how we were obliged 49 
follow him over and under windfalls, eo pase which ewes 
necesary to climb somesimes twenty fet along some hale 
recumbent tree; haw when we enquired whether clay or 
sand were considered the best sil he sid some prefered 
‘ne, and some the other; how he showed us the font of a 
lot chat was bad, and guewed that che sear ought to be 
Teer; how we taraed ack at lst, thoroughly jaded, but 
fo wiser tha when eset outa this and tach more 
ust be left tothe reader's imagination, 

1k was drawing towards evening. The guide strode in 
sdvance, vied and tacturn, like some evl fate. We fo 
lowed in prs, each of us provided with x small bunch of 
leafy twigs to fap away the mougutoes, which rose in 
myriads ftom the thick, damp underbrash 

1e will be getting dark,” sid the guide, "you must 
look out forthe age 

We glanced ansiowsly around. “What does he mean 
asked one of the patty, "I sce no bate 

“The man explained thatthe blaze (query, blaon?) was 
& white mark which we had noticed on some ofthe tees 




















in our route, ade by slicing off portion ofthe bark with 
ai axe, and invariably wed by surveyors to indicate the 
oud, as well a divisions and subdivisions of townships, 
‘After atime tis mark loves its whiteness and Becomes un 
“itingishable In the dusk of evening. even to an expe 
enced eye 

"Not # little rejoiced were we, when we presnuy saw a 
‘genuine blaze in the fort of log fe, that briliandy 
Tighted up dhe fore in fone of 4 wigwam, which, Hike 
‘everyting else on that eventul day, wes tos delightfully 
fnew and interesting. We found, seated on logs near the fre 
two persons in Blanket coms and red sabes, evidently 
gentlemen and occupying «second wigyam ¢ lie dis 
tance, hallacdoven sxemen, ‘The geatemen proved t0 be 
the Mess. Walker, ftereard of Barre, sons ofthe wealthy 
foner of the grext shot works at Waterloo Bridge, Lom 
‘don, England. They had prrchated a tact of 2 thousand 
Scres and commenced operations by hiring men to outa 
oud through the forest eight or fen alls to thelr new 
‘State, whieh pioneering exploit chey were now superin: 
fending in person. Nothing could exceed the vigour of 
ther plans, Theie property was t0 be enclosed in a ing 
fence like a park, to exche trespasers on their game 

They would have herds of deer and wild horses. The iver 
which intersected dhe Ind was wo be cleared ofthe drift 
Togs and made navigable. In shor, ehey meant to convert 
it ino another England, Ia the mesnwhile the elder 
brother had cut his oot with an axe, and vas disabled for 
the present; and dhe younger was busily engaged in the 
‘unromantie occupation of frying pancakes, which the axe 
ten, who were uke in cookery, were to have for their 
supper. 

‘Nowhere does good-llowship spring up so readily as 
in the bush, We were soon engage in discussing the afore 
said pancakes with some fied pork, a well a in sharing 
the sanguine hopes and bright visions which accorded 9 
‘well with our own ideas and feelings 

‘We quited the wigwam and ts cheerful tenants with 











mutual good wishes for success, and shorty afterwards 
reached ‘the siver whence we had sarted, where. Mr, 
[Richey kindly invited ue to atay for che night. Exhausted 
by our rough progres, we slept soundly tl the morning 
stn shone high over the forest, 


Sad 


x1 A Chapter on Chopping 


Imagine yourself, gentle reader, who have pethaps posed 
most of your days between the weariome confinement of 
fan ofce or countinghowe, and rate holiday visit of a 
{ew day or weeks a Your cousin's or grandfather's plesant 
farm inthe country~imagine yoursell sy, tanaplanted 
to a “home” like ows. No road approaches within te 
niles; no footpath nearer than half hat distance; the sr 
veyor’s blae isthe sole distinctive mark between the ad- 
joining lots and your own: there are eres innutnerable 
Splendid tees—beech, maple, elm, ath, cherry above and 
around you, which, while you are wondering what on 
"ath todo with them, as you see no chance of conveying 
‘hem to market for sale, you are horied to hear, must 
be consumed by fre—yea, burnt ruthlely to ashes and 
seatered over the surface of the eth as "good manvre” 

lunes indeed—a desperately foriom hope—you may some 
day" have an opportunity of selling tem in the shape of 
potash, when there is & road out” 0 some navigable 
Like or river. 

‘Well, 1 you, let us set to work and chop down some 
‘ofthese tees. Say, good si. Inthe fire place, you must 
‘underbrush. With an axe or a strong, long-andled bill 
hook, made to be ted with both hands you cut away for 
some distance round—a quarter or half sn acre perhaps 
all the small saplings and underwood which would other 





wise impede your operations upon dhe larger tees. In “8 
food hardwood bush,” that, where the principal timber 
{Simaple, white oak, cim, white ash, hickory and other of 
the hander species of uber~the “underbrush” sery 
trifling indeed; and in an hour oF evo may be cleared off 
‘licen to give the forest an agrecable park ike appear 
fnce—to mich so that, af hasbeen said of English Acts of 
Parliament any skilful Band might dive a coach and sb. 
‘rough 

‘When you have finshed “underbrashing.” you stand 
with whetted axe, ready and willing wo attack the fathers 
‘ofthe forest—but stay—you don’t Know how t chop? It 
is rather doubiful, as you have travelled hither in a great 
hy, whether you have ever seen an xeman at work 
‘Your wan, Carol, who has been in the country fve oF 
six yearn and is quite au fit, will readily instruct you 
(Observe-you strike your axe, by 2 dexterous swing back 
veards and round over your shoulder.—take care there 
are no twigr near yor, of you may pethape hure yourselt 
sevioulyyou strike your axe into the tee with 2 down 
tear slan at about thirty inches from the ground: then, 
by an upward stoke you meet the former incision and 
relense a chip, which fies ost brisly. Thus you proceed. 
by alternate downward and upward or horizontal strokes 
fom that side ofthe tree which lens over, oF towards which 
‘you wish to compel i ofall, uti yom have made lear 
fap rather more than half way doug, when you attack 

"Now for the reward of your penpising exertions—a 
fowr weltaimed blows on the terere side of the tee, 
father higher than in front, and the vst ase “totes © 
ite Glk"=another for the coupdesgrace—erack! crcl! 
crawack!—ahal—away with you behind yon beech—the 
hoble tree hows gently its leafy honours wih grace 
‘veep tarde the eaeh fora moment slowly and lire 
Jy, presently with giddy velocity, until ie strikes the 
round, amidst a whirlwind of leaves, with Toad hud, 
nd 1 concustion both of air and cath, that may be fll 






















at a considerable distance, You feel yourself a second 
David, who has overthrown a mightier Goliath, 

‘Now do you sep exultingly upon the prostrate trunk, 
hich you forthwith proced to ext up into about four 
teenfoot lengths, chopping all the braces clove off and 
throwing the smaller oo to your brash pile Tis a eon 
‘mon mistake of new immigrant, who are. naturally 
enough pleased withthe novel spectacle of falling trees, 
to cut doven so many before they begin to chop then ino 
lengths, thatthe ground i wholly encumbered, and be 
comes 4 perfect chaes of confused and hespedup truths 
and branches, which nothing but the joint opetation of 
‘decay and fre will clea off, unless at an immense waste of 
time and trouble. To an experienced axeman, these fist 
attempts at chopping afford a ready text for all kinds of 
ironical comments upon dhe unworkmanlke appearance 
‘ofthe stumps and “cuts.” which ate generally—like those 
navn off by beavers in making their dams haggle all 
Found the tee, instead of presenting two cle smooth 
surfaces, in front and rear, asi sliced of with 9 knife 
Your genuine axeman is nota lite jealous of his puts 
tion a8 “lean cutter”—his axe is always bright as bur 
ished silver, gulls of rust or fae and fed. with 
handle which, with ity graceful cuve and slender pro 
Portions, isa tolerable approach 0 Hogarths “line of 
Beauty he would as soon think of deserting his beloved 

Tush and sting in a town! as trast hie heen weapon in 
the hands of inexperience or even mesiority. With hin 
every blow tellshe never leaves the slightt chip in the 

et" nor makes a fae stroke, so that in passing your 
hand over the surface thu lef, you ate alone unable to 
dete roughnes oF ineqliy 

But we must return to out Work, ad take care in so 
oing to avoid the mishap which befl a etter in our 
neighbourhood. He was busy chopping away manfully at 
fone of those numerous tree which yielding tothe force 
of some sudden gust of wind, have fallen so gently rmong 
their compees, that che greter portion of tein root sil 


retains a powerfl hold upon the soi, and the branches 
pt fore thei annal verdure ae regeltly 34 when erect 
Standing on the recumbent trunk, a a height of five or 
‘ix fet from the ground the man tiled sway in happy 
ignorance of his danger, until having chopped nearly to 
the centre on both sites ofthe tree, instead of leaping off 
fd competing the cut in safety on terra firma, he desle 2 
tmighty sroke which severed at once the slight portion 
that remained uncut—in an instant, a f from a more, 
the poor fellow was launched sixteen feet into the ai, by 
the powerful elasticity of the roots, which, relieved fom 
the immense weight ofthe trunk and branches, reverted 
‘lent to dein natural position, and flung thelr inno 
‘Cent releaerto the winds. The astonished chopper ling 
fm his back, ly stunned for many minutes, and when he 
‘wae at Tength able to ice, erawied to hi shanty sorely 
Trait and bewildered. He was able, however, to rtm 
to hie work in ewe days, but no wichout vowing amnesty 
ever again to east himself next the root 

There are other precautions to be observed, such 35 
whether the branche interlock with other tres, in which 
{ise they wil probably break of, and must be carefully 
‘eatched lest they fll or are flung back upon oneself 
What space you have to escape a the last moment™—whet 
tthe tree i likey to be caght and tite aide Sn 8 
Fal, or held ‘upright, a very dangerous position, as then 
you must cut doen others to releae it, and can hardly 
Enleulte which way it wil tend: these and many other 
dreuiatances ste to be noted and watched with a cool 
jndgment and steady eye, to avoid the numerous acc 
dens to which the inexpetienced and rash are constantly 
fxposed. One of these mischances befel an Amazonian 
hopper of our neighbourhood, whose history, as we an 
both chop and tlk shall relate 

‘Mary —— was che second of several daughters of an 
‘emigrant from the county of Galway, whose family, hav 
ing sifered from continsal hardship and privaion in 
their native land, fad found no dificuley fm adapting 








‘Hemseves tothe habits and exigencies ofthe wilderes. 

Hardworking they were alland thrifty. ary and her 
ler sister, neither of them older than eighteen, would 
Start before day-break tothe nearest sore, sevenetn niles 
‘off and retuen the some evening laden each with a all 
ssck flung across the shoulder. containing about a buthel 
and a hall of 90 Is. weight of potatoes, destined to supply 
food for the family, as well av seed for their fise cop 
Being much out of doors, and acenstomed to work about 
the clearing, Mary beeame in tinea "trate" chopper. 
and would yield to none of the new setter in the dexter 
icy with which she would fell, brush and cut up maple or 
‘ech; and. preferring such active exercise tthe dall 
routine of household work, took her place at chopping, 
Togging or burning ae regularly and with atleast as much 
spivitas her brothes Indeed, chopping is quite an accom 
plishment among young women in the mote remote parts 
Of the woods, where schools ate unknown, and fans 
from New York or Philadelphia have not yet penetrated, 
A belle ofthis as wll employ her lise hour in leat 
ing to play—not the pianoforebut the dinneroen, 2 
bright tn’ tube sometimes neaily four feet in length 
requiring the lungs ofthat almore forgotten individual, 
an English maleoach guard; and an intriguing mamma of 
‘owe pars will bid her daughter exhibit the strength of 
her threat and the delicacy of her musical ext, hy series, 
of Nourshes and "mot" upon her graceful “ooting-wes 
pon.” T do not mean, however, that Mary posessed this 
fashionable acquirement, athe neighbourhood had not 
then arrived at such an advanced era of mnial taste, but 
She made up in hard work forall other deficiencies, and 
being’ a. good looking, sunnpfaced, “datkeyed, joyous 
hearted gin, wat not Hite admired among the young 
fxemen of the township. But she prelerred remaining 
‘under her parents! root ee, where her Sout stm and 
resolute disposition rendered her abyolte mistes ofthe 
hhonsehld, to the indignity of promising to “obey” any 
‘man, who could wield no better axe tha her own. At 











length it was whispered that Mary's heart, Jong bard as 
rockin, had Become soft ax baewood, under the combined 
Influence of the stalwart figure handsome face and good axe 
‘of Jotiny, a Ind of eighteen recently arrived inthe neigh 

thourhood, who was born inom ofthe eay Scotch settle 

nents in the Neweastle Distict—setlements which have 
turned gut a race of choppers accustomed from their i 

fancy to handle the axe, and unsurpased inthe cleanness 
fof thee cu, the Keenest oftheir Weapon, oF the amount 
‘tcondvood they ean chop pit and pile a day. 

‘Many a fair denizen of the abodes of fashion mighe 
have envied Mary the bright smiler and gy greetings 
which pased between her and young Johny, when they 
{het inher father’s clearing at sonrite to commence the 
tay's work, Its common for axemen to exchange labour 
as they prefer working in couples and Johnny was under 
1 reay ofthis Kind with Paey, Marys brother. But Pasy 
acated his place for Mary, who was emulous of Beating 
the young Scotch Ind at hie own wespon: and she had 
tcked up her sleeves and taken in the slack, 36a sailor 
trould sy, of her drese—Jotinny meanwhile laying aside 
his cot, waistost and necKelot, baring his brawny aes 
and drawing tight the bright scarlet sash round his waist 

thas equipped. for their favourite occupation, they 
hopped away in merry rivalry, t maple, ein, ash, birch 
und basswood Johny sometimes gallanty fetching water 
from the dliiowslycold natural spring that oozed out of 
the mony hillside, to quench Marys thin, and stealing 
now and then ks by way of querdon for which he never 
failed to gee a vehement box om the ea, a penalty whic, 
although it would certainly have annihilated any lover of 
lx robust frame, he seemed nowise unwilling wo incur 
sgain and agua. ‘Thus matter proceeded, the maiden by 
no means acknowledging herself beaten, and the young 
tan too gallant co outstrip overmuch his far opponent 
Until the harsh sound of the breskfat or dinner born 

ald snmon both to the howe, to partake of the rude 


























bu plentiful mess of “colannon and milk, which was to 
supply strength for a long and severe y's labour 
Alb cat I should have to telat the melatcholy erm: 
ination of poor Marys umophistcsted career. Whether 
Jotnny’s image occupied her thought to the exclusion of 
‘the huge yellow birch she was one day chopping, or that 
the wicked genius eho takes delight in thwarting the 
‘course of tue love Had eaught her guardian angel aleep 
‘on his pst, T know not; but certain ity that in a ev 
hows she miscalculated the cut, and wat thougities)y 
‘continuing her work, wehen the bch, overbalancing, spit 
upwards, and the side nearest to Mary. springing sd 
denly out, struck her a blow so severe a8 to destroy lle 
instantaneously. Her yet watin remains were. catvied 
Daatily to the house, and every expedient fr her recovery 
that the sender knowledge of the family could suages, 
was resorted to, but in vain. I pas ver the silent agony of 
poor Johnny, and dhe heart-rending latienations of the 
Mother and sisters. In a decent cofin, contrived after 
‘many unsuccesstul auempes by Jonny ad Pty, the un 
fortunate gat was caried to her grave, inthe sine fed 
hic she had assisted to lar, amid a concourse of simple 
‘minded, coarseyelad, but kindly sympathising neigh 
ours, from all parts ‘of the surrounding distil. Many 
years have rolled away sine I sood by Mary's freshemade 
save, and it may be dat Johny hat fongoten his fist 
love: but Iwas ald, Wat no other had yt taken the place 
‘of her, whom he once hoped to make his “bonny bride 
iy this time you have eat down tees enough to enable 
‘you url tose the sky! Ves, dear iy twas eniely hidden 
before, and the sight is nots Hite exhilarating to anew 
Doush-backer.” We must think of preparing firewood 
for the might. 1s highly amusing to se a pacy of axe 
‘en, just rerning fom ther work, st about this neces 
sary task. Four “hands” commence at oxce upon some 
eles maple, whose excellent burning qualities ensure 
it the preference. Two on each sid, they sik alternate 








‘bloms~one withthe right hand, his “mate” with the lft 
win a rapid. succession of stokes that scem perfectly 
Tairacuous to the inexperienced beholder—the tee is 
felled in a tice doven en Jump upon it, cach intent 
‘on exhibiting hie skill by making hit “cut” in the shortest 
posible time. ‘The more modest select the upper end of 
the tree—the bolder attack the butt—their bright axes 
‘ashing vividly im the sunbeams, are whirled around their 
heads with such velocity arto elude the eye—hoge chips 
2 foot broad ave down off incesntly—they wheel round 
for the "back eat” a the same instant ike a ile of soldiers 
facing about upon some enemy in rear—and in the space 
fof two or three minutes, the once tall and graceful erunk 
lies disevered in at many fragments there are choppers. 

Te invariably autonishes new comers to observe with 
‘what dexterity and eae an axeman will ll a tee in the 
precise spo which he wishes ito oa 30 as suit his 
Convenience in cating ie up or in removing i by oxen to 
the logpile where itis destined to be consumed. If it 
Should happen to overhang a creek or “rwale” (et places 
there oxen cannot readily operate), every contrivance is 
fesorted to, to overcome Its apparently inevitible ten. 
‘dency. Choosing time when nots breath of sir isting 
to defeat hi operations or beter sil, when the wind is 
favourable, he cut deply into the huge victim on the side 
to which he wishes to throw it, until i actually tembles 
tom the sighs remaining suppor, cautiously regulating the 
Aivcton of the “ot” a0 that she ee may not overbalance 
ellen he gently fells among itr branches om the 
revere side all the smaller trees with which it may be 
feachedand last and boldes expedient ofall, he euts 
Sever “Spring polet”—trianmed saplings from twenty t0 
forty fee in lenge and for to eight inches thick—which 
wth great cae and labour ae setup again the stem, and 
by the united strength and weight of several men used 2s 
spring levers, after the manner in which ladders are em 
ployed by firemen to overthrow toting sacks of 
himneys. the squared end of these poles holding firmly 
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32 Life in the Backwoods 










We had selected, onthe advice of oor guide, a tolerably 
good hardwood lot in the centre of the Township of 
Sunnidle, part of whichis now the sie of the village of 
‘New Lowell onthe Northern Railway. To engage a young 











Scotch axennan from the County of Lanark, on the Ottawa 
river to ty our vigin axe upon the splendid maples and 
beeches which it seemed almost a profanation to estoy 
to fell half an acre of trecs to build a bark wigwan for 
‘our nights lging) and in time to put up 2 subrandal 
log thany, roofed with wooden trobghs and "chinked" 
with slaw and mow—these things were t0 ss more than 
Torta felicity, Our mansion was twenty-five fet long and 
tightcen wide, Atone end an open Bre pace, at the other 
Suupruou beds ladon ated Togs, cusioned with sft 
hemlock tga, redolent of tarpentine and health. For ox 
provisions, cales made of fou, salt pork ofthe best tet 
Snd coffee without milk; with the occasional Inxury of = 
fev partridge and pigeons, and even a haunch of venison 
of or own shooting also some potatos. We wanted no 
Inore, There were few other settlers within many mils, 
tnd thoes taw a8 ounces, so we mended our own 
clothes, did ovr own cooking, and washed our own Tinen 
‘Owing tothe tedious length of our sca voyage, there 
sexs no time for geting in crops at Year> not even fall 
wheat so we Rad plenty of liste to make ourselves com: 
Fovtable forthe winter. Aad we were by no means without 
Visitors Sometimes 2 surveyors party sought thelter for 
the aighe on thet way to the stangeynamed townships 
fof Alta and Zero-now Collingwood and St Vincent 
‘Among these were Charles Rankin, surveyor, now of 
{Eondon; his brother, Ardur Raskin, since a for Ese 
1 young gentleman from England, now Dr. Bare, late of 
Upper Canada College. Byandy came some Chippawa 
Insane, en route tor fom the Christian Islands of Lake 
Hiuron: we were great fiends with them, Thad made asont 
of harp or vite, and they were charmed with it simple 
Imusic, Their mode of connting money on their Singers 
twa highly comes ~“one capone cop, one cop, three cop! 
tnd so on up to twenty, which was the largest sum they 
ould accomplish. At night, they wrapped their blankets 
‘ound them, lay down on the bare earthen Ror near the 
fre and lepe quity il day-break, when they would start 














‘om thet way with many smiles and handshakings fn fact, 
‘our shanty, Being the only confortable shelter between 
Barrie and the Georgian Bay, became a sore of halfway 
house, at which travellers laoked for 4 night's lodging 
and we were not worry when the opening of logavert 
4 mile off, by an old Seotchwomat, ycleped Mother 
McNeil enabled ur eo select ur visitors, This tavern as 
8 curiosity in is way, bale of the roughest logs, with no 
artificial flor, but the soil being sway or wea mud 
hole yawned just inside the door, where bullioge not 
unfrequently saluted the wapfaer with their deepest 
Aiapaeon notes 

TT must record my own experiences with their com 
fener the touds. We were annoyed by fies, and T noticed 
'mn old toad creep stealthy from under the house log, 
sit patiently near a patch of sunshine onthe oor and ss 
soon as two or three fles, arated by the sus wath, 
Arew neat i pos, dae ont it long sender tongue, and 
So catch them all one after atothers Improving upon the 
hint, we afterwards regularly watered few grain of 
sgar, to atract more fies within the old fellows reach, 
fand thus kept the shanty eomparaivly clear of those 
‘winged nuisances, and secured quiet repove for ourselves 
in the erly momings, Another toad soon Joined the fase 
‘ne, and they Became so mich at home as 0 allow us to 
scratch the backs gently with & tick, when they would 
heave up their pulfed sides toe scribed, These toads 
swallow mice and young ducks, and in their tor fal 
‘Vitis wo garter and other stakes 

During the following year, 1884, the Government 
‘opened up a settlement on the Sunmidale roa, employing 
the neve tmmigrane in road making, chopping and clear 
ing, and putsng up log shanties; and gave them the lsd 
s0 Geared lve on, but without power of sale In this 
way, two or three hundred settlers, English, Irish and 
Highland Scotch ciel the later, were cated in Sunni 
‘hale. A. Scouish gentleman, a Mr H.C. Young, ws 
appointed local immigrant agent, and spent some time 

















with us Eventually i was found thatthe land was 190 
{puis forsetlement, being clove to a large cedar swamp 
‘extending several miles tothe Notawasaga River; and on 
the representation of the agen, twa in 1835 determined 
to uanuler operations to the adjoining township of Not 
tava, in which the town of Collingwood is now sits 
ed 

i was about thi time that the prospect of a railway 
from Toronto to the Georgian Bay as Bt rooted, the 
mouth of the Nottawasaga River being the expected 
terminus. A talented Toronto engineer whose name 1 
think was Lynn, published pamphlet comaining an out 
line route for the railroad, which wat extended through 
the North-West. To him, doubles, i due the first pract- 
fal suggestion of a Canadian PaciBc Railway. We, in 
Sunnidal, were confidently sured tha the Line would 
pps directly throvgh our own land, and many a weary 
Sigh at hope deferred did the delusion cost us. 


Ire 


13 Some Gatherings from Natural History 


1 need not weaty the reader with deals of our farming 
proceedings which diflered in no respect from the now 
Tell nown routine of bush life 1 will, however, add one 
(or two notices of eccurrences which may be tought worth 
felacing, We were not withous wild animals four bush. 
Bears wolves, foxes, Tacoons, skunks, mink and ermine 
mong beasts; engl, jays many Kinds of ha, wood: 
pecker, loons, partridge and pigeons, besides host of 
‘ther birds, were common enough. Beats ests abounded. 
Consisting ofa kind of arbour which the bear makes for 
himself inthe top ofthe loftest beech tees, by dragging 
inwards all the upper branches laden with their wealth of 
huts upom which he fests a€ leisure. The marks of his 








formidable claws are plainly visible the whole length of 
the trunks of most large beecherees. In Canada West the 
Dear is seldom dangerous. One old fellow which we often 
encountered, haunted favoutite raspberry pte the 
rondside; when anybody pased near him he would 
‘camper off in such haste tha T have seen itm dash him 
self volendy against any wee or fallen branch that might 
be in his way. Once we sta bear roll himself headlong 
from the forks of a tee fully forey fet from the ground, 
tumbling over and over bu lighting safely, and “making 
laacks” with the utmost expedition, 

An Englishman whom Lknew, of very studious tem 
perament, was suoling along the Medonte toad deeply 
Jntent upon a olume of Ovid or some other Latin author, 
‘when, looking up to ascertain the ease ofa shadow which 
fell across his book, he found himself neatly stumbling 
against a huge brown bes, standing erect om its hind les. 
and with formidable paw vaised ready to stike. The 
surprise seems to have been mutual, for after waiting « 
‘moment or two at if to recognise tach other's fetutes 
should they meet again, she student merely sid "Oh! a 
bear! colly tarned om his el, plunged into his book 
‘gain, and walked slowly back wward the village, leaving 
Bruin to move off at lebure in an opposite dretion, 8 
saith my informant. 

Another friend, when a youth, was qustilshooting on 
the ste ofthe City of Toronto, which was nothing but 2 
rough swampy thicket of cedass and pines mixed with 
handwood. Stepping hastily scrot 4 rotten pine log. the 

sd plumped full upon a great fat bear taking it siesta in 
the shade: Which ofthe ewo fled the fastest not known, 
‘but i was probably the animal, judging. by my owt 
experience ia Sunnidae 

‘Wolves often disturbed us with their hideous howling 
‘We had a beautfal ver and white English setter called 
ash, with her two pups. One night in winter, poor Dash, 
whom we kept within doors, was excited by the yelping of 
her pups outside, which appeared to be alarmed by some 

















Inruder about the premise, A wolf had been seen 
prowling nea, so we got out ur guns and whatever weap 
fn was handy, but incautiosly opened the door and let 
fou the aut before we were olteves quite dresed, She 
Toshed out in eager haste, and ina few seconds we heard 
the wll and dogfighting, with the mot frightel discord 
of yes and howls that ever deafened the human eat. The 
noise ceased a8 suddenly as i had begun. We followed 3s 
fast a9 we could to the seme of the struggle, bat found 
nothing there except a trampled space in the snow stained 
twith blood, the dog having evidently een killed apd 
ragged away. Next morning we followed the tack fur 
ther, an found at no great distance another similar spot 
tvhere the wolf had devoured its vet wo utter, that not 
© hat, bone, nor anything ete ws let, save the poor an 
thal’ heat, which had been flung away t Title ditance 
in the sow. Beyond this were no sigs of blood. We set 3 
{Usp forthe well, and tacked him for mile in the hope of 
venging poor Dash, but without elect. This ame wot 
tre beard afterwards, was killed by a seer with a hand 
‘le, tour great satiation, 

Among ost neighbours of the Sunnidale setement 
was a marvied couple fom England, named Sewell, very 
Wellconducted and indestrions. They had a fair Wile 
‘Child under two years old, named Hetty, whom we ote 
‘opped to admive for her petines and engaging simpli 
‘ys They also posed, and were very proud of, several 
Tyaods of newly-hatched chickens, some of which had 
been carrie ff by an immense falcon sehich would swoop 
dye trom the lofty elie til let sanding inthe halt 
‘hopped clearing, to snddenly to be etilyahot. One day 
Hetty was feeding the young chickens when ee hawk 
pounced upon the old hen, wich struggled desperately 
Thereupon litle Hety bravely joined in the bate, seized 
the ineuder bythe wings from behind and held him fs 
‘ryng out loudly, “Tve got him, mother!” Te tamed ost 
ter the hawk ys killed, that i had heen blind of ene 




















In the spring of 1834, we had with infinite labour 
managed to lear off small patch of ground, which we 
seve with spring wheat, and watched its growth with the 
‘most intense ansiety, until i attained 4 eight of ten 
Inches, and began to put forth tender ear Already the 
‘exquisite please of eating bread the product of ur owt 
Tand, and of our own labour, was preset to our imagin 
aions, and the number af bushels to be reaped. the batt 
for storage, the journeys to mill, were eagerly dsewsed 
But one day in August, occurred hailstorm such ay i 
seldom experienced in all century. A penect cataract 
of ice fell upon our hapless whest crop, Flattened hail 
Sones measuring two apd a half inches in diameter, seven 
and a half in dreumference, covered the ground several 
inches deep. Every blade of wheat was usteriy destroyed, 
and with i all ou sanguine hopes of plenty for that year 
Thave preserved a tating whith I ttade a the time, of 
fone of those halsones. The centre wat spherical, a ch 
in grth, from which laterally radiated Lines thee fourths 
‘of an inch long like the spokes ofa wheel, and use of 
them again a wavy border resembling the undulating edie 
of pie eruse The superficial structure of the whole, was 
‘uch lke tha ofa fll blown rove. A remarkable bail 
storm occurred in Toronto, in the yeat 1878, but the 
Sones, although similar in formation, were warcely at 
bulky 

Tr was one night in November following, when out 
xeman, William Whitelaw, who had ree from bed at 
leven o'clock wo fetch a new log fr the fre shouted to us 
to come out and sea stange sight Lavily we complied, ex 
pecting nothing exteaordinary; but, ow getting into the 
(old frosty air outside, we were transfixed with astonish 
‘ment and admiration. Our clearing being small, and the 
timber partly hemlock, we seemed to be exvironed with a 
‘dense black wall che height ofthe Foret twee, while over 
all, in dazaling splendour, shone a canopy of the moxt 
briiant meteor, radiating in all direction from a ingle 
int inthe heavens, neatly oversead, but slightly to the 











northwest, I have since read all the descriptions of 
Ieteore showers I could find in our scientific annals, and 
trated year after yeas for return of the ame wonderful 
‘sion, but neither in the records of history nor otherwise. 
ince that night, have Tread of or seen anything so mar 
‘ellousy beautiful Hour ater hour we gazed in wonder 
nd awe, as the radiant menengers sueamed on their 
‘Courses, sometimes singly, sometimes in sary cohort of 
thousands, appearing to descend amongst the tees close 
beside ws but in reality shooting far beyond the horlzon. 
“Those who have looked upwards during afl of snow will 
emember how dhe lange fakes sem to radiate from a 
Cente, ‘Thus I believe astronomers account for the ap- 
pearance of thse showers of star, by the circumstance 
{hat they micet dhe earth full in it obit, nd so dare past 
iefrom an opposite point, like a fight of birds confronting 
2 locomotive, or 8 storm of ail direcly facing a vesel 
finder full steam. No description T have read hat given 
fever fant iden ofthe reality as saw icon that memor 
able night From eleven pam. o three in the morning, the 
majestic spectacle continued in ful glory, gradually fing 
sy before the approach of daybreak 

‘We often had knotty and not very logical discussions 
shout the origin of ced, and the ans of the thick growth 
‘of ew varieties of plants and trees wherever the forest had 
teen burnt over, On our land, and everywhere in the 
itnmediateneighbouthood, the proces of clearing by Bre 
sess rue tobe followed by a spontaneous growth, frst of 
Tire-weed or wild lence, and secondly by 2 crop of Young 
cherry tee, 40 thick as to choke one another. At other 
pots where pinetrees had stood for a century, the out 
fe of thet desroction by fre was invariably a thick 
[growth of mapbervis, with poplars of the aspen vaiey 
‘Our Cele friends, most of whom were pious Preyer 
fans, insted that & new cretion of plants must be com 
tantly going on to account for sich miraculous growth 
“Fo text the matter, I scooped up 2 panful of Back sil 
from our clearing, washed i, and goca small tea-cupfl of 








<cherrystones, exactly similar to those growing in the forest. 
"The cause of this arprising accumulation of seed vas not 
far to find. A few miles dant was a pigeon roost, Tn 
spring, the birds would come fying round the east shore 
of Lake Huron, shiring the Georgian Ba, in uch vast 
Clouds as to dasken the sm; and ao swifly that swan-shot 
failed to bring them down unless siking them in esr 
and, even then, we rarely goe them a the veloity of their 
Aight impelled them far into the thicket before falling. 
‘These beautiful creatures attacked our erope with serious 
results, and devoured all our young peas. have known 
‘ventyfive pigeons billed at single shot; and have ny 
self go a dave by fring at random into 2 mapletree on 
Which they had alighted, but where not one had been 

“The pigeon soot itlf was 8 marvel, Men, women and 
chilcen went by the bundred, some with guns, but the 
‘majority wih bakers, to pick up the countless birds that 
Ind been disabled by the fall of great branche of tees 
broken off bythe weight of their rosting comrades over: 
head. The women skinned the bids cut of ther plump 
breasts, throwing the remainder mweny, and packed thes 
in barels with alt, for Keeping. To these pigeons we 
‘were, doubles, indebted for our crop of young cherry 

‘Where there was s0 much seed, a corresponding crop 
aight be expected: and. dense thickets of choke sherry 
trees gre up in neglected clearings acondingly. Forcing 
ny way through one of thes, 1 fotnd mye literally Face 
to face with a garter make five feet long which was also 
ineareh of cheris, and had wrigeed it way to the upper 
branches ofa young tree ten fet high. Garter snakes, how 
fever are as harmless fogs and ike ther, are the vctins 
‘of general persecution. In some places they ate exceed 
{ingly numerovs. One suaume’s evening I was travelling 
fon foot from Holland Landing to Bradford, across the 
Holland siver, a distance of thtee mien nearly all mare, 
Ini with cedar loge placed erostwite, to form a pase 











road. The sin wat nearing the horizon: the snakes 
aver chiefly, but a few coppethead and black~ glided on 
fo the logs Yo bask apparent in the sunshine, in such 
hnumbers that after vainly trying to sep across without 
treading on the, I was fain to take wo fight, springing 
{om Log to log like ome lng legged bird, and So escaping 
fom the unplessanccompanionshp.* 
“One ofthe most perplexing asks to neve seters is that 
of keeping cows. "Bowy” soon learns that the bushi “all 
before her where co cote" and she indulges her whims 
by straying avy in the most unexpected directions, and 
putting you to Halladay’ tisome search belore she can 
Tecaptuted. The obvious remedy i the cow-bel, Dut even 
‘with this telltale appendage, she experienced cow con 
Trves to afl your vigilance. She will ensconce hers in 
the midst of a chump of underbrush, ying perfect stil 
and paying no heed to your most endearing appeals of 
"Coos. ca boxy" ual some Btn obliges her to 
jerk her head and betray her hiding place bya single note 
{tthe bel, Then she will deliberately getup, and walk of 
Seright co the shanty, ready to be mike. 











x4 Our Removal to Nottawasaga 


{In the autumn of 1885, we were favoured with vis from 
Mr. A. B Have, chief emigrant agent for Upper Cana, 
find a gentleman held i general esteem, 26 frend «0 
frmigrants, and 1 Kind hearted man. Hl slept, or rather 






















tai to sleep, at our shanty. Ie was very hot weather the 
mosquitoes were in full vigour, and the tortures they 
Infcted on the poor man were tly pitiable, We being 
acelimatised, could cover our heads, and lee perdu, sleepy 
jing inspite ofthe humming hosts outside. But our vitor 
Ind learnt no such philosophy. He threw off the bedelethes 
an account of the hest sap hie face and hands to kill 
his tormentors; and actualy roared with pain and anger, 
relieving himwelf now and then by abjurgations mingled 
swith expletives nota little profane. It was imposible to 
"esst laughing atthe desperate emphasis of his protest, 
Although our mirth did not help ich to soothe the an 
hoyance, at which, however, he could not help lawghing in 

Mosquitoes do not plague all night, nd our frend 
gota Title repose in the cool ofthe motning, but vowed, 
fost solemnly, that nothing «ould induce him to pass 
nother night n Sunnie 

"To this cicumstance, perhaps, were we indebted for 
the permission we soon afterwards obtained, to exchange 
four Sunnidale lot for one in Notawasigs, where sotne 
‘leaving had been dane by dhe new settles, on what was 
fled the Scotch line; and gladly we quitted ov fist lo 
‘ation for and decdelly more eligible for farm purpose, 
although seventeen miles further distant trom. Barre, 
Which" was sil the only village within reasonably eis) 

We had obtained small government contracts for com 
turoying or eavsewaying, the many swampy spots on the 
Sunnidale road, which enabled ust employ a number of 
axemen, and to five alittle moe coonforably: and about 
this time, Me. Young being weak health, and unequal 
‘he hardship of bth life, resigned his agency, and got my 
brother Thomas appointed temporarily a hit weston 39 
vee had the beneSt ofa good log house he bad built on the 
Nowawasiga toad, near the Batten creek, on which it 
now situated the Baten sttion ofthe Northern Railay 
‘We abode there untl we found time to cut a road to ou 





land and afterwards to erect x comfortable cedar log house 

ere, witha lange open clearing around us, plenty of| 
neighbours, and a still at no great distance, we were 
thle to make our home nearly as comfortable as are the 
Inajority of Canadian farmhouses of today. We had a 
tree pickecfenced garden, a large double log barn, a yoke 
ft onen, and. plenty of poultry. The howse stood on a 
andome tsing eminence, ad commanded a noble pros 
pect which included the Georgian Bay, visible ata dis 
nce of sx miles and the Christan Islands, cventy miles 
Farther north, The land ws productive and the at highly 
sslubrious 

‘Would some of my readers lie to know how to raise a 
tog barn I shall try to teach them, For such an under 
taking tuch previous labour and foresight are required. 
Tn our exe, fortunately, there was a small eedar swamp 
within a hundred paces ofthe site we had chosen for our 
Tham, which was pletoresquely separated from the house 
bya ravine wome thirty feet deep, widh a clear spring of 
the sweetee and coldest water foving between seep 
tanks, ‘The barn was to consist of two ange bays, cach 
thiey feet square and eight logy high, ith a threshing 
floor twelte fet sede between, the whole combined into 
fone by an upper sory or Toft, twenty by seventy-two fet, 
Sd four logr high, snciding the root pats. 

Te wil be sen, then, that wo beild such a barn would 
requise sixty-four loge of thirty feet each for the lower 
Story and sateen more of the same length, 35 wells eight 
of seventy-two feet each, for the loft. Our handy swamp 
Provided all these, ot from standing eres only, but from 
any fallen patsacchs buried four or Bve feet under the 
surface in black muck, and perfectly sound. To get them 
fu ofthe mud requited both sil and patience. AI the 
‘ranches having been cleared of thoroughly as posible, 
the entire tree was drawn out by those most patient of all, 
patient drudges, the oxen, and when on solid ground, 
{Ewa tothe equited length. A number of skids were also 























rovided, of the ize and kind ofthe spring.poles already 
Aesribed in chapter I, and plesty of handspihes. 

Having got these prime esental ready, the next 
twine was to summon our good neighbours toa "ring 
‘ee.” On the day named, accordingly, we had about thirty 
Ptised axemen on the ground by daybreak, all in the 
best of spirits, and confident in thir powers for work 
Eight ofthe heaviest logs, about two fet thick had been 
placed in position ax sleepers or foundation lows, duly 
saddled atthe corners. Parallel with thee ata distance of 
‘ventyfee on either side, were ranged in otdet all the 
logs required to complete the building, 

Well, now we begin. Bight of the smartest men jump 
at once on the eight corners. Ina few minutes cach of the 
four men in front fas his saddle ready~that ihe hat 
‘hopped his end of theft log into an angular shapes that 
‘A The four men in rear have done the same thing bo 
less expeditiously, and all are waiting for the next log, 
Meanwhile, atthe ends of both bay, fou several partes 
of hice men each, stationed below, have placed helt 
skids in a sloping postion—the upper end on the rising 
veall and the lower on the ground—and up thes kids they 
roll additional Togs ransverely to those alteady in pon 
tion. These are secived by the comerench abone, and 
‘efully adjusted in their places cording to thei “na 
‘tral lie” that is, that they will be least likey to ender 
the wall unsteady; then turned haléback to teceive the 
undercut, which should he exactly an inverse counterpart 
‘ofthe saddle, A skilful hand will make this undercut with 
lunerring certainty so thatthe log when turned forard 
‘gin, will fit down upon its ewo saddles without further 
adjustment. Now for more logs back and front then others 
atthe end, and 0 on, every log fied as belore, aid each 
fone somewhat lighter than ie predecesor. All his time 
the oxen have heen busly employed in drawing more loge 
where needed. The skids have to he readjusted for every 
successive log, and a mppy of new logs rolled up as fst 
4s wanted, The quick strokes of eight axey wielded by 
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active fellows perched on the sil sing walls, and bal 
heing themselves dexterouly and even gracefully a they 
fworky the constant demand for “another log.” and che 
Inert) voices and rough jokes of the workers, altogether 
form ay lively and excing a plture a often wimesed. 
‘Aad to thee a bright sky and a fret Breeze with the 
Tpesuful green background of the noble hardwood trees 
fround--and 1 Know of no mere pleasore party that T 
would rather join. 

Breaklat and dinner frm welcome interludes. Ample 
stores of provendet, neat, bread, potatoes, puddings var 
fous te and cofee, have been prepared and are thor 
‘oughly enjoyed, insemuch ar they are rare uxures t 
many of the guest ‘Then again to work, until the lst 
{Crowning elfott of all—the raising ofthe veventywosoot 
logetas to be encountered. Great cae i necessary here 
asocidents ate not infrequent. The best skids, the stoutest 
Thandspikes, the strongest and hardiest men, must be 
{eter Our logs being cedar and therefore light, there 
teas comparatively lite danger: and they were all socess 
Fully tise, and well secaed by exsegteders before sun 
dove, 

"Then, and not tl then, after supper, a Title whiskey 
wat allowed, Teetotalism had not made is way into our 
Dckwoods; and. we were considered very straightliced 
indeed to set our faces as we did against all excess. Our 
Highland aod Irish neighbouts looked upon the weak 
Sul sold in Canada with supreme contempé) and reco 
Teeting out Galway experience, we felt no surprise thereat. 

The roofing sucha building is 4 sbsequent operation, 
for which no “bee” i sequited Shingles four fee ong. on 
round rafters, are generally used Tor log bars, to bere 
placed at some future day By more perfet roofing. A well 
Trade cedar barn wl stand for forsy Jeats with proper 
Cate, by which time there should be no éiiculty in re 
placing ic by a good substantia, roomy frame building. 
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15 Society in the Backwoods 


Sir John Colborne, at hasbeen mentioned alsea, dat! 
in fils power to induce welltoda immigrants, and partic 
lasly military men, to settle on lands west and orth of 
Lake Simcoe. Some of thee gentlemen were ented in 
those days, to draw from three to twelve hundred acres of 
land in their own right: but dhe privilege was of very 
ddoubeful value. Take an example, Cipain Workman, with 
is wife highly educated and thoroughly estimable people 
were persuaded to slet their land om the Geongian Bay 
near the site ofthe present village of Meaford A small 
rivulet which enters the bay dere i ail ealled “he Cape 
tai’s creek.” To get there, they Id to go to Penetate 
fuishene. then military sation, now the seat of = 
Reformatory for boys. From thence they embarked on 
scons, with their sereant,fumniture, cows, farm. imple 
‘ments and provisions, Rough weather obliged them to 
land on one of the Christan Islands, very bleak spo out. 
side of Penetanguishene harbour, ocupied only by few 
Chippewa Indians. After nearly two. weeks delay. and 
severe privaton, they at length teached their destination, 
and ad then to camp out until» roof could e put up to 
shelter chem from the storms, not uncommon on that 
exposed coat 

‘We had ourselves, along with others taken up ade 
sional land on what war called “the Blue Mountains, 
hich are considered to be a spur of the Alleghanies, 
‘extending northerly aero by Niggira, from the State of 
[New York. The then newlysurveyed townships of St 
Vincent and Fuphrasia ere attracting setdets and 
amongst them out axeman, White, ad many mote of 
the lke class. To reach this land, we had bought smart 
sailboat, and in her enjoyed ourlves by costing from 
the Nottawasaga river northwesterly along the bay. 1 
‘his way we happened one evening 10 putin atthe liede 
Intbour where Cape. Workman had choven his Toation, 














Twas earl in the spring. ‘The snows from the uplands had 
felled the rivet into a hing torrent. "The garden 
prety laid out, was converted into an island, the water 
Ihirling and edying coe to the house both i front and 
Tat, and altogether pretening a zene of wild confusion. 
We found the apeain highly exited, but bravely conten 
Ing with his watery adversary; ce lady of the house in a 
State of alarmed perplexity; dhe servant at their wit end, 
hhunying here aod where with Kile effect. Forunatey, 
fwhen we got there the actual danger was past the waters 
Subsiding rapidly during the night. But it struck us 38 a 
fost cruel and inconsiderate act on the part ofthe Gow 
‘Emment, 10 expone tenderly reared families to hazards 
(which even the rudest of rough ploneers would not care 

‘After enduring several years of severe hardship, and 
cexpentlng a considerable income in this cutofshe world 
Spon Captain Workman ad his family removed to Tor 
‘Sat, and afterwards retorned to England, wiser, perhaps 
tout no ticher certainly, than when they left the old 
county. 

couple of mile along the shore, we found another 
rilitary seller, Lieutenant Waddell, who had served as 
Brigade major atthe Battle of Waterloo; with him were 
Fis wife, two sons and two daughters. On landing, the first 
peton we enciuntered was the eldest sn, Johny a youth 
Beton years—sx fee in stature at least and beseing on 
fis shoulder, sustained by a tick thro through it gl 
2 sturgeon so lage hat its fail walled on the ground 
‘behind im. He had jus caught it with a Noating Tne 
Here aguin the sme melancholy story: ladies delicately 
hnureured, exposed to rough Inbour, and deprived of all 
the comfort of cviied life, exhausting themselves in 
ivenystrugele with the elements. Brave soldiers in he 
{ecline of life, condemned to tasks only adapted to hinds 
find mavvies. Whe wore fate can be reserved for Siberian 
‘rile! This family alto soon removed co Toronto, and 
SSherwards to Niagsra, where the Kindy, excellent od 




















soldier is well remembered; then to Chatham, where he 
became barrackimaser, and died there. His soa, ohn 
‘Waddell, married into the bers fanily, and prospered: 
later he was member for Kent, and ultimately met his 
death by drowning ona lembering excursion in the 
Georgian Bay. Other members ofthe family now reside at 
Goderich, 

Along the west shore of Lake Simcoe, several other 
military and naval oficers, with their households, were 
seattered. Some, whose namer I shall not record, had Tele 
their files at home, and brought out with thems file 
Companions of questionable pesition, whom, nevetheles, 
they introduced as their wives The appearance ofthe te 
wives rid the county ofthe sandal and is actor 

‘Conspicuous among the bert cls of gentlemen settlers 
wat the late Ca. E-G. O'Brien, of Shanty Bay, near Bare, 
‘of whom 1 shall have occasion to speak heteiler, Cape 
St John, of Lake Couehiching, was equally respected, The 
Messrs Lally, of Medonte: Walker, of Tecumieth and 
Barve; Sibbald, of Kempenflde Bay; are all ames well 
known in those day, ae are also muty others of the lke 
‘dass But where are the tesule ofthe policy which sent 
them there? What did dhey guin—what Mave theit families 
sand descendants guined—by the ruinous outlay to which 
they were subjeced? With one or wo exceptions, sbuolute 
Ty nothing but wasted means and siddest memories 

Tis pleasnt to turn to a diferent clas of setders— 
the hardy Scot, Ish, English, and German, to whom the 
Counties of Simeoe and. Grey stand indebted for theit 
present state of prosperity. The Suanidale settlement was 
chosen, and dherefore a failure. Bu in the north ofthat 
township, mach beter land and a healthier situation are 
found, and ther, as ella in Notewasaga adjoining the 
true conditions of rational colonization, andthe practical 
evelopment of those conditions ae plainly to be seen, 

‘The sytem of earing five acre Its, and exeting log 
shanties thereon, to be given to the immigrants without 
power of sale, which was commenced in Sunnidale, was 











continued in Notewasga. The seulement was called the 
Scotch line, nearly all the people being from the iad of 
Arean and ily, lying of Argylesite, in Scotland. Very 
few of them Knew a word of English ‘There were Camp, 
Bell, MeGiliveays, Liingtons, MeDiarmids, MeAlmons, 
MeNees, Jardines, and other characteristic names. ‘The 
chief mast among dhem was Angus Campbell, who had 
been 4 tradesman of some kind in the old country, and 
exercised a beneficial influence over the rest. He wa well 
{nformed, sternly Preshyterian, ad often reminded us of 
‘doce Davie Deans” in the "Heart of Midlothian.” One 
ofthe Livingstone was schoolmaster. They were, one and 
All, hardy and indstrions folk. Day after day, month ater 
‘month year alter year, added co heir wealth and comfort. 
(Cows were purchased, and soon becsine common. There 
‘were a few oxen and horses before long. When 1 visited 
the township of Nowawasaga some yeas since, I found 
‘Angus Camptell, postmaster and janice of the peace 
Andrew Jatdine, township clerk ot treaurer; and Me 
Diarmids, Livingstone, Shaws, cy spread all over the 
surrounding country, possessing lage farms richly stocked 
{good barns welled, and even commedious frame houses 
‘comfortably furnished, They ride to church or marke in 
handsome buggies well horsed: have their temperance 
meeting and political gatherings ofthe rat zealous sot 
and altogether presenta model spectpen of 2 prosperous 
farming community. What has been sd ofthe Scotch, is 
to lest applicable t the Iris, Germans and Engl, who 
formed the minority ia that township. Thea of thei ons, 
nd their sons sons, a thriving farmers and Storeheepes, 
allover Ontario, 
(Our axeman, Whitelaw, was of Scottish parentage, but 
a. Canadian by birth, and wom his way with the est He 
Seuled in Se. Vincent, married a smart and prety 1ish 
Jas, had many sons and daughters, acquired afm of five 
Ihundted acres of which he eleared and cultivated 9 large 
portion simon singlchinded, and in time became ale #2 
bhild the finest fame ors in the township: served a8 








reve, was a juice of peace, and even a candidate for 
paitiament, in which, well fr Kimself, he filed. His ex: 
sve labours, however, brought on asthma of whi he 
{ied not long snc, leaving several flies of descendants 
to represent hi, 

Teould goon with thelist of prosperous ster of this 
las, to fla volume, Some of the young men entered the 
‘ministry, and T recognize thei names ccesionally at Pres 
byterian and Wesleyan convention. Some less fortunate 
‘were tempted away to lows and Illinos and there did 
Vita eau and hes 

But if we “look on this pictare and on that" if we 
compare the rents ofthe settlement of educited people 
nd of the Inbouring clits, the former withering away 
fand leaving no sign behind-—the Iter growing in num 
bers and advancing in wealth and postion wl they fill 
the whole land, iti imposible to avoid the eoncnon, 
{hat except as leaders and teachers of thelr companions, 
rentefolk of refined tastes and of superior education, have 
fo place in the bush, and should shun fe ea wild delusion 
sda cruel snare 
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16 More about Nottawasaga and its People 


Among the duties handed over to my brother Thomas, by 
his predecessor inthe emigrant agency, wis the care of 
large medicine chest fll of quinine, thubar jaap, and a 
host of ether drugs, strong enowgh for horse as well at 
‘men, including slong catalogue of poisons, such 35 seni, 
Delladoans, vitriol, be. To asst in the distribution ofthis 
rather formidable charge, a copy of “Buchan's Domest 
‘Medicine wat added. My brother had no taste for drugs, 
and therefore deputed the care of the medicine chest 








ime, So I sade “Buchan” zealously, and was fortunate 
‘nou to secure the aid ofan old army sergeant, an Irish 
nan who had been accustomed to camp ospital life, and 
new how to bleed and treat wounds. Time and practice 
give me courage to dixpeme the medicines, which I did 
ution, and s0 succeafully at to earn the soubriquet 
‘of "Doctor," and toe sought after in eases both dangerous 
fnd dificult. As, however, about this ime, a clever, I 
fensed. proitioner had established hime at. Darrc, 
thireyfour mils distant, I declined wo prescribe in serious 
aes, except in one or two of great urgency. A Prussian 
{oldier named Mure, hd received a gunshot wound in 
the chew at the bate of Quatre Bras, under Marihal 
lichen, and had frequently sllered therefrom. One day 
in winter, when the thermometer ranged far below 210, 
this man had been thteshing in our bara, when he wat 
‘eid with inflammation ofthe chest and foreed to return 
home, Av it appenred to be a cae of life and death, 1 
ventured to act boldly, ordered bleeding, a blister on dhe 
‘chest, and polices to the feet—in fact, everything that 
Bachan directed. My brave srgemt took charge of the 
patent; and erween us, or perhaps i spite of uy the man 
fot over the attack The sngular part ofthe case was, that 
the old bullet wound never troubled him afeerwards, and 
he looked upon me asthe fst of living pysicians. 

Tn 1886 a band of Potawatomie Indians, claiming 
aleglance 10 the Queen, wae allowed to leave the Sate of 
“Michigan and sete in Canada. They travelled from Sari 
though the woods, along the eastern shore of Lake Hw 
fon, and. pased through Notanesaga, on their way (© 
Penctangushene. Between the Scotch line and Sunnidale, 
nar the present village of Stayner, ived an old Highland 
piper named Campbell, very partial to whiskey and it 
‘There were voor thre smal clearings, grouped together 
and the principal crop was potatos, nearly fll grown. 
The old man wat sitting swnning himself ac his shanty 
door. The yung men were all absent at mill or eiewhere 
Sind none but women and children about, when 3 party of 











Indians, men and squawe with their papooss, came sea 
ing from the woods, and very quietly began to dig the 
Potatoes with thelr fingers and fil thelr bag with the 
Spoil The poor old piper was horsibly frightened. and 
perplexed; and in his agtation could think of nothing but 
tlimbing on to his shanty rook, which was covered with 
cath, and there playing with al hs might upon his High 
land pipes, par as 2 summons for autance from his 
friends, parly to terrify the enemy: Bot the eneny were 
not at all tertfed. They gathered in a ving round the 
shanty, laughed, danced, and enjoyed the fun immensely 
nor would they pass on until the return of some of the 
younger setters suramoned by dhe din of the bagpipes 
relieved the ol piper rom his elevated post. Inthe nea 
‘ime, the presence and eforts ofthe worsen ofthe sete: 
ment suticed to rereve their potato crop, 
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17 A Rude Winter Experience 


The chiet inconvenience we suitined in. Notawasaga 
arose fom the depth of snow in winter, which was genet 
Ally four feet and sometimes more. We had got ou lage 
Jog bar well filled with grain and hay. Two fet of sow 
had fallen during the day, and it tontinued. snowing 
‘throughout the night. Next morning, to our great tibur 
lation, neither snow nor roof was tae sen on the base 
‘the whole having fallen inside: No time was tobe lest My 
share ofthe work was to hury othe Scat line, there 9 
vwam every seule to send atleast one stout hand to ast 
in reraising the toot None but these who have suffered 
‘an imagine what it ist have to walk at speed through 
several feet of oft snow. The news ofthe kites very soon 
begin to be painfully affected, and finaly to fel a they 
were being cat with a sharp knife, This is what Indians 








call “sow evi” their cure for whichis to apply a hot 
Cinder tothe spot, hus asing 2 ster toiled on, how 
tver, and once in the settlement, walked with comparative 
fase, Everybudy war ready and eager to belp, and 9 we 
fad plenty of avistance a our need, and Before might got 
tur barn oot reored 

The practice of exchanging work is univenal in new 
sesuement; and, indeed, without it noting of importance 
fan be efected. Each man gives a days work to bis neigh 
tour, fora logging or rising bee, and looks forthe same 
bel when he i ready fori Thos a8 many a6 ewenty oF 
forty able sxesnen canbe relied upon at an emergency. 

“Ata lier time, some of us became expert in the use of 
snowshoes, and t00k Tong Journeys through the woods, 
fot merely with eae but with a great deal of pleasure. As 
a rule, soow is far rom being considered an evil inthe 
backwoods on acount ofthe very rent facity i afords 
for travelling and teaming, bot for business and pleasure, 
swells forthe aid i gives ta the hunter or tapper, 

‘My own feelings on the subject, T found leisure to 
‘embody in the following verses: 


Away, avayl my dog and 
“The woodland boughs are bare 

“The radiant sm shines warm and high, 
“The fo Hake® gems their 













oscar in fC eit “ein in a hone 

















Aveay away! tho! fore wide 
‘Our course ist and tee; 

‘Warm ‘neath the snow the saplings hide 
Tes ceerst fim pace we 


"The partridge with expanded erst, 
‘Struts proudly by his ate 

“The wquirel tims its glo vest 
‘Oreatsits nt in sae 


Quick echoes answer, sil and shor, 
"The woodeock'tequent cry, 
‘We heed them not™a Keener sport 

Wereek=mydogand 


Farin the woods our tape are set 
Inlonelis, hikes glade, 

‘Where suntne's soli sot and wet 
‘And dark fs lend their sade, 


“Hurrah! gallant spoil ishere 
Toglad a tapper'ssight— 

“The warmeelad marten, seek and fs, 
‘The ermine soft and white 


Or mink, or fox welcome prize— 
(Or useful squire! grey, 

‘Or wilde fierce with flaming eyes, 
(Or fisher meaner prey, 


ae mie of ann oy wor oye 
tke nue at plc on chi ae fi ea aioe 
al bubs fig of acu for which te por bt on 
nly page wi 

Dr Johmon a one af i peculiar mods, bas described the 
fi els ih het ee a 




















(On, ont the cautious toils once more 
‘Are et the task done 

(Our plessin morning's labour oe, 
‘Our pastime but begun, 


Away, any! il lof ve 
"The deer tack be our guide, 
The antler stag our quarey brave, 

‘Our pack the forest wide, 


Atnight the bright fie at our fee, 
‘Our couch the wigwam dey— 

Nolagard tasters resto eee 
‘Atthou, good dog an 
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38 The Forest Wealth of Canada 


Having been accustomed to gardening all my life, T have 
taken great pleasure in rooming the bush in seazch of 
botanialtresures of all Kind, and have often thought 
thc it would be ety toil a large and showy garden with 
the mative plant of Canada alone 

But ofcourse, her main vegetable wealth consists inthe 
forests with which the Proves of Quebec and Ontario 
were formery clothed. I the country around the Georgian 
Ty, expecially, bound the very finest specimens of hard 
twood timber, Standing on a hill overlooking the River 
Snugeen at the village of Dram, one ee for twenty miles 
round scarcely 4 single pine tee in the whole prospect. 
"The townships of Arran and Derby, when fast surveyed, 
were wonderfully studded with noble trees Oak, elm, 
‘bec, tternt, ash and maple, seemed to vi with ech 
other in the size oftheir ems and the spresd of their 
tranches. In our own clearing in St. Vincent, the sxeren 








considered that five of dhese great forest kings would oc 
‘apy an acre of ground, leaving lite space for younger 
tree or underbresh, 

Tonce sw a white or wainsot oak dht measured fully 
twelve fet in circumference at che but, and eighty feet 
dear of branches. This noble tree must have contained 
somewhere about seven thousand square fee of inch boat 
ing, and would represent value approsching ne hun 
dred and thirty pounds sterling in the Englsh market. 
‘White and black ath black bite, red beech, maple and 
even basswood or lime, are of lle, if any, let intrinsic 
‘worth, Rock elm is very taluable, competing ait does 
‘ith hickory for many parposes. 

‘When residing inthe city of Quebec in the year 1850 
60, I published a series of articles inthe Quebec Advertiser, 
descriptive of the hardwoods of Ontario. The. lumber 
‘merchants ofthat city held then, that thee correspondents 
in Liverpool wae 90 wedded to olashioned es, that 
they would not much a lok at any pricelist except for 
pine and the few other wood for whieh there was an a 
Sured demand, But Tinow tha my papers were crmuitted 
hhome, and they may possibly have converted some few 
readers asin then, our rock elm, ot white ah, and the 
black birch of Lower Canada, have been in increased de 
‘mand, and are regularly quoted st London and Liverpool 
But even though old country dealers should make light of 
fur products, that is no reason why we shuld ndervaie 
them ounces, 

[Not merely i our Inger timber isaprovidently wasted, 
bout the smaller kinds, such as ue Beech, ironwood of 
hornbeam, buttonwood or plane tee, and sed ad white 
cedar, are swept away without thought of their great 
‘marketable value the Old World.* 




















1 seems abvolute faity to allow this waste of our 
natural wealth to go on ubhetded. We send ovr pine 
Scrom the Aint a if were the most valuable Wood 
that we have, instead of being, as really is, amongst the 
mort infer, From our cater seaports white oak is 
Shipped in the form of staves chiey, alo some ash, bitch 
nn elm. Soft well. But what about the milions of tons 
‘of hardwood of all kinds which we detoy annually for 
Fhe, and which ought to tale f exported, four tines 
‘many allions of dollars? 

Teside the plan, staightgrained timber which we 
nedlealy burn up to et ie out of the way, there are our 
fnmamental woods out besutifel curled and bis's ee 
‘maple, our waved sh, our serviceable butternut or yellow 
tralnut, our comely cherry, and even our exquiste Black 
Mralnat all doomed to the sume perdiion. ite of this 
waste would acc f once the owners of land knew that 
market could be got for ther dmb. Cheewe and buter 
Factories for export, have already spread over the Tand— 
‘vy not furnive factories alo? Why not ware ourselves 
With the coal of Nova Scotia, of Manitoba, and, andy, 
Uf the Sihatchewan, and spare our forest weasures for 
nobler wes? Would not this whole question be 3 Sting 
"bject forthe appointment of» competent parliamentary 

"Tome these reflections are not the birth of to-day, but 
date from tay bush residence in the township of Not 
fevsiga, If T should suceed now in bringing them fle 
Uively before my fellow Canadians ere i too Tae, T shall 
feel tht I have nether thought nor writen in vain 
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39 A Melancholy Tale 


“The Scotsh stirs in Nottawasaga were respectable, God 
fearing, and though somewhat sern in their manner, 
thoroughly estimable people on the whole. They married 
young, ad numerous familie, and taught their children 
tan early age the duties of good ctzensip, and the re 
Tigous principles of their Presbyterian fortather. 

“Among them, not the prettiest certainly, but the most 
amiable and beloved, wat Flora McDiarmid, a al, bright 
‘omplexioned lass of twenty, perhaps, who was the chief 
‘mainstay of her widowed father, wh log shanty the kept 
in perfect order asf a5 eheis simple resources permed, 
‘while she exercied a vigilant wateh over her younger 
brother and sisters, and with ther assitace contrived to 
‘work their fou aere allotment to good advantage 

Wherever there was trouble in the settlement, or mirth 
foot, Flora was suze to be there, nung the sick, cheer 
ing the unkapps, helping to provide the good things for 
the simple feast,—she was, in fa, the life of the somewhat 
Aull and overworked community. Was the minster fom 
afar to be received with due honour, was the sober church 
Service o be celebrated in a shanty with becoming pro- 
prety—Flora was ever on hand, atthe head ofall the oer 
Tesies, guiding and directing everything, and in kindly 
and cheerful ray that none thought of disputing het be 
hess o hesiating a thee flblment 

‘Such being the cae, no wonder that Malm Me 
Almon and other young fellows contended for her hand 
Jn marrage. But Maleokm won the preference, and blithely 
he set to work to build splendid log shanty, ewenty five 
feet square, divided into inner compartments, with win: 
dows and doors, and other unequalled conveniences [or 
omestic comfort new tothe settement; and when it wat 
ready, and supplied with plenishingy of all Kinds, Flora 
fd Malcolm were married amid the rejoicings of the 
Whole township, and settled quietly down to the steady 











tad work of life inthe extreme backwoods, some miles 
distant from our clearing 

“The nexe thing {head of dhem was many months after 
wards, when Malcolm wa happy ia the expectation of an 
hair eo his two hundred acre Tot in the ninth oF tenth 
concesion of the township. But ala! as ime stole on, 
fccnonts were unfavourable, and grew worse and worse 
‘The nearest profesional man Lived at Bare, thiry-four 
niles distant, A wandering herb doctor, ashe called him 
Seif of the Yankee eclectic school, was the best who had yet 
‘ste the township, and even e wat faraway a thi time 
"There were experienced matrons enough inthe setlement, 
‘hut their skill deverted them, or the cate wae beyond their 
ability. And so poor Flora died, and her infane wither 

“The same day her brother John in deep distress, came 
to beg us to lend them pine boards enough to sake the 
Poor dead woman a coin, Excepe the pine tee eich we 
Fad cut down and sn up, at flated already, there was 
‘not + font of sin lumber in the settlement, and searely 
‘hammer or a mail ether, but what we posesed ovr 
{elves So being very sory for ther afition, I told therm 
they should have the calf by next morning’ and Ise + 
‘work myself, made a tolerably handsome box, stained in 
black, of the sight shape and dimensions, and gave it 19 
thet atthe appointed hour, We of course atended the 
fuer, which was conducted with due solemnity by the 
Presbyterian minister abovementioned. And never sall 
[org the weeping bearers, staggering ender their burt 
‘en through tangled brashwood and round upeumed roo 
Sd cradle holes, andthe long tin of mourners following 
Jn ther rea, tothe chosen grave in the wilderness, where 
now T hear stands a small Presyterian chutch in the 
village of Duntroon 
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20 From Barrie o Nottawasaga 


For nearly thee year we continued to work on content: 
cely atour bush farm. In the summer of 1837, we received 
Intelligence that evo of our ers were on their way to 
join us in Canada, and soon afterwards that they had 
reached Toronto, and expected to meet us at Barrie on a 
eran day. At the mime time we learnt tht the bridge 
across the Nottawasaga iver, eleven miles om Barrie had 
given way, and was barely pase on foot, sit lay Bot 
Ing on the water. One of our span of hones had beet 
Killed and his fellow sold, so that we had to hire a team 
{© convey our sister" goods from Barrie to the bridge 
Ivhere it was necesary to meet them with our own ow 
team and waggon. I walked to Barrie accordingly, and 
found my sisters at Binghamm’s tavern, very glad to ae me, 
but in a state of complete bewilderment and some alarm at 
the rough ways of the place, then only containing a tavern 
for evo, and some twenty stores and dwellings, My fos 
‘lothes, which Thad made mel and considered sera, 
they “laughed atconsumedly.” My boot! they were soaked 
and trod out ofall fashionable proportions. Fortunately, 
‘ther people in Baie were neary a open to criti 26 
ysl, and as we had to get on our way without los of 
time, I forgoe my eccentreiien of drew in the Tough ex 
perences of the roa. 

From Barrie t Roots tavern was pleasant traveling, 
the day being fine and the road funy good. We took some 
‘estand tefeeshment ther, and started agin, but had not 
‘gone two miles before aserions misfortune betel is. The 
‘mentioned eorduroy-bridger before; one of these had beer 
{how across a beautifully clear whitepaved streamlet 
[known to travellers on this road as "nweetwater” The 
wagon was heavily Inden with chets and other luggage, 
and the horses not being very strong, ound it beyond their 
power to drag the load acros the bridge on acount of is 
SHeepness. Alarmed for my eldest sister, who was riding I 








perwaded her to descend and walk on. Again and agai, 
the teamster whipped his horses, and again and again, 
ster they had almost scaled the crest, the weight of the 
load dragged them backward I wanted to lighten the load, 
but the man said fe was needle, and bade me block the 
eels witha piece of broken branch Iing nea, which 1 
{id the next moment T was petrified fo sce the Waggon 
‘overblance ie and fll sideways ino the stream seven 
for eight feet beneath, dragging the horses over with I 
thee foreeet clinging to he bridge and their hind feet 
entangled among the spoke of the wheels below 

My elder sister had gone on. The younger bravely 
caught the horses heads sd eld them By main force #9 
(qulet ther struggles, while the man and Igoe out an axe, 
{ut the spokes of the wheels, and 0 ina few minutes got 
the horses onto firm ground, where they stood panting and 
terrged for some minutes, Meanwhile, to get the heavy 
Sexbones out of the water and eary them up the face of = 
nearly perpendicar bank, then getup the waggon and e- 
Toad twas no easy task, but was accomplished a las 

"The teamster, being afraid of injury to his horses legs, 
at fist refuse to go further on the road. However, they 
had wifered no harm; and we fined our journey to the 
bridge where my brother avaited os, Here the unlucky 
boxes bad 0 be caried acros loose Hoating logs. and 
loaded on tothe oxsraggon, which ended our hard work 

Two days longer ere we slowly travelling through 
Suonidale and into Notawasga, spending each night at 
some friendly settlers shanty, and s0 ightening the 
tigues of the ay 
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ax Farewell to the Backwoods 


My sisters had come into dhe woods fresh fom the lovely 
village of Epsom, in Sarrey, and accustomed tall the 
comforts of Enalsh life. Their consternation at the rude 
hess of the accommodations which we had considered 
ther luxurious than otherwise, dispelled all our lions, 
And made us think seriou of moving nearer to Toronto, 
Tyas the fst to feel the need of change, and as Tad 
‘ectasonally walked ninety miles to the city, © dre 
‘money for ovr road contracts, andthe sme distance back 
‘gain, and had gained some fiends there i took me very 
Ite vie to make up my mind. My brochers and sisters 
remained thoughout the fllowing winter, and then re 
‘moved toa rented farm at Bradford 

INot that the bush has ever lost its charms for me, 1 
sul delight to escape hither, eo roam at large, admiring 
‘the stately trees with their graceful outlines of vated 
Foliage seeking in their delicious shade for ferns and all 
inds of wild plant forgetting the troll and ansietes 
‘ofthe business world and wishing I could leave it behind 
for ever snd aye In some nich mod ie was that 1 wrote: 











Come to the woods —the dark old woods, 
‘Where ovr fe is blithe and free; 
[No thought of vrrow of rife intres 
Beneath the wld woodland we, 
(Oue wigwam rate with sila care 
Tn some quiet fret nook; 
‘Ourhealehfl frei of venom raze, 
‘Our draught rom the crystal brook 


In summer we tap the beavers, 
Tn winter we chase the dee, 
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And, summer or winter, our days pas by 
Inhonest and hearty cher. 


And when at the Lt we fal aleep 
‘Onmother earth's ancient breast, 
“The forest dirge deep shall oer us sep, 

“And lw to pecetol res. 
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22 A Journey to Toronto 


daughter by thistime 


“To make my narrative intelligible to thove who are aot 
familiar with the times of which Iam about to writ, I 
rust revert brill w the year 1834 During chat year 1 
‘made my rst busines ist fo Toronto, then newly erected 
{io a ety. As the journey may be tken ara fai specimen 
of our fates for travelling in thove days, I shall describe 


1 Jefe our shanty in Sunnidale in the bright ealy 
morning, equipped only with an umbrella and a lve bag, 
Such as is usally carsied by lawyers, containing some 
ticle of clothing. The first three or four miles of the 
Toad lay over felled tres cut into logs, but not hauled out 
{ofthe way. To step or jump over there logs every few feet 
may be amusing enough by way of spot, Dut ie becomes 
not a litle tiresome when repeated mile after mil, with 
fearcely any intermison, and without the stimulis of 
Companionship. Aller getting into 2 bewer cleared road, 
the chief dificaley ny with the imperfecty 

lnderbrush and the frequency of cradleholes—that i 
hollows caused by upturned roots—in roughly timbered 
land, Thi kind of eavelling cominsed il midday, when 
gota substantial dinner anda boisterous welcome from 
sy old frend Root and his family. Fle had » preey ile 


An hour's set, and an easy walk of seven miles to 
Barrie, were pleane enough, in apite of stumps and hol 
lows. At Barre Tet with more frends, who wonld have 
rd me remain here for the night, but te wat too 
Valuable. So on T trudged, skirting round the sandy beach 
(of beautiful Kempenfeldt Bay, and into the thick dak 
‘woods of Innis where the road wa a mee Brushed track, 
‘ally mised in the twiigh, and very mdy ftom recent 
‘ins, Making all the expedition ia tay power, Laped on 
towards Clement's tavern, then the only hostlry between 
Bars and Bradford, and situated clos tothe height of 
land whence arise, in single fel, the sources of varius 
streams flowing ito the Nottawasaga, the Holland, and the 
(Geet Rivers Bue rin came on, andthe road became 8 
succession of waterholes so deep that Tall but lost my 
‘boots, and, moreover, twas 0 dark that i wat imposible 
to waik along log laid bythe roadside, which was the local 
‘atom in dali. 

felt myself in a dilemma. Togo forward or backward 
seemed equally unpromising. I ad often spent night a 
the bush, wich or without 4 wigwam, ad the thought of 
‘anger did not occur wo me. Suddeniy I recollected that 
about hal mile back I had peed newly chopped and 
ptiallylogged clearing, and that there might possibly be 
‘workmen still about So I returned «0 the place, and 
shouted fr assance; but no person was within hearing 
There was, however, small log hu, about ex feet squire, 
Which the axesmen tad roughly put up for prtetion from 
the rai, and in it had lft some fre ell buming. Twas 
fad enough to secure even so poor asheltr atts. Every 
thing was wet T was without supper, and very tired after 
thirey miles wall, But I ried to make the best of « bad 
job: collected plenty of halfconsusted brand from the sil 
Dazing logheaps, to keep up some warmth during the 
night, and then ly down on the round logs that had been 
sed for seats, asleep as es | might. 

‘But this was not w be. At about nine oelock there 
owe from the woods, fasta sharp snapping bark, anewered 








bya ingle yp; den to orth ol at intervals. Again 
2 lene ning petape fe mines This hep on he 
foie increasing tv tequency, and. coming nearer and 
erin nee, it betme tmpomible wo nae i for 
ftght ut the Howling of wolves The clearing might be 
five ov tx acres, Satered overt were paral or holly 
bar log heap. Tune tat water woul not be ey 0 
Nentuve stooge the fey, nod teat Twa practically sf, 
Bot the poston was nox pleat, and I should ave pre 
fered s bed at Clement sv mater of choice 1, however, 
pe ep ay fire very auton and heel rates con 
tied thelr concert of endl ducords-sometimes 
tuning lent for» time, abd aon baring tnt all 
hom fortsrino™for many Tong, long hows, nt the 
dad beams of toning peeped through the ees, and the 
Shy grew tighter and Drighter wh the wolves ese 
thei serenade, and I fel fu sep, with my damp 

With the adrancing ay, Toke, attend in every 
foi and very hagry A few minute wall ty voad 
Showed mea distant opening the woods, towards which 
hastened, ad found's new sky inhabited by 2 good. 
tatored seer and his family from how Tot some 
reat for which the woul accep nothing than 
They had lily been mich iroubledy they ay wih 
‘rls boat thereat heat ight. 

rom thence {proceed to radon, Sense, by 
a: sondintriaced with pn tote with deep ‘water oles 
teoweny and wo apertly raged a to Sty ay when 
Ended forthe pret Mr Tone Drury. of the vag, 
teat bees in furterhip with » cou of sey omy 5 
brewers at Mile End, London. His howpabe reespton, 
feds goer nights repre, made me foget previous di 
toenbores, aL pnt cu aj wey ent worn with Ligh 
woes {tad crasonly bess in the sh, one Wim 
{yon Macken. 











The day's journey by way of Yonge Street was ea 
ily accomplished by stgean oldfahioned conveyance 
‘enough, swung on leather straps and subject to tremen: 
ons jerks from loose stones on the rough oad, nmacent of 
Macadam, and fall ofthe deepest rus fllow-pasenger, 
by way of encouragement, told me how an old man, afew 
weeks before, had been joited so violently agin the root, 
3 to leave mark of his blood thee, which, being not um 
fommon, were lee unheeded for days. My fiend advised 
ime to keep on my hat, which I had lid aide on account 
the heat of the day, and 1 was not slow to adopt the 
‘ggeton, 
“Arrived in town, my frst busines was to seek out Mt 
Wiliny Hawkins, wellknown in thowe days a6 an emi 
nent provincial Ind srveyor. 1 foun him at house on 
the south side of Newgate (now Adelaide) sect, two or 
three doors west of Bay Stee. He wat living a «private 
Domder with an English family and, at his friendly inter 
cession, I was admitted to the sime privilege. The ome 
twas that of Me. H. C. Tedd, with his wife and two sons 
With them, 1 continued w reside at often as U vied 
‘Toronto, and for long ater I became a citizen, That T 
Spent there many happy days, among Kind and considerte 
fiends, numbers of my readers wil be well asured when 
1 mention, that the wo boys were Alfred and. Alpheus 
Toul, the one loved and lamented atthe late Clerk of 
(Commiuees in the Camadian House of Commons the 
over widely known in Europe and America 4 the late 
{ibraran ofthe Dominion Patliament. 
My stay in Toronto on that occasion was very bre 
To wait upon the Chief Emigrant Agent for instruetions 
bout road:making in Sunnidale; to make « few ell 
purchases of clothing and ten; and ta tat back again, 
‘without los of time, were matter of course. One thing, 
however, T found time to do, which had more bearing 
‘upon this narativ, and that was, to present Me. Drury 
leter of intoduetion to Wiliam L. Mackenie, =, at 
his printingofice on Hospital Steet, had often sen 

















copies, in the bush, ofthe Colonial Advocate, as well a8 of 
the Courier and Gazette newspapers, bot had the faintest 
possible ides of Canadian poliue, The letter wat fom one 
Ive hospitality Mackense hi experienced for weeks in 
london, and consequently I felt certain of a courteous 
reception. Without dexending from the high stool he 
used a his desk, he received the eter, readit looked at me 
Frgidy, and said in his singular, harsh Dundee dialect 
"We must ook after ovr own people before doing anything 
for strangers” Mr. Drury ha taid him that T wished © 
now if there were any opening for proof readers in Tor 
nto, [vat nota litle surprised to ind melt onracized 38 
{i stranger in a British colony, but, having other views, 
‘hough no more of the creumsiance a the time 

This reminds me of another characteristic anecdote of 
‘Mackenzie, which wae related tome by one who was on the 
spot where ie happened. In 1820, on his first arsval in 
‘Montreal from Seotland, he go an engagement as chain: 
‘beater om the survey of dhe Lachine canal. A few days after 
wards, the urveying party, as wal at noon sat down on 8 
{gnsey bank to eat their inner, They had been thus cea 
Pied for half sm hour, and were geting ready fora smoke, 
Ivhen the new chainbesrer suddenly jumped up with an 
exclamation, "Now, boy, ime for Work we must’t waste 
the government money!" The consequence of which il 
timed outburst wat hs prompe dims from the service 


SKE 


23 Some Glimpses of Upper Canadian Polities 
Inthe coune of the eats 1885/6 and "7, T made many 
journeys wo Toronto sometimes wholly on fot, sometines 
arty by steamboat and stage 1 Decame very intimate with 

Todd family and connections which included Mes 
‘Todd's brother, Willa P- Patch, then, and long after 





wards, Clerk of the Legislative Asembly his brother in 
hae, Br. Thomas D. Morsion, stair Thoanas Vas, Ac 
countant of the Legislature; Calels Hopkins, es for 
Halton; William H- Doe, brewer; William ©. Keele, at 
‘omey, and tei families. Neatly all these penons weres oF 
hd been, zaous admisers of Wn, L. Mackenaie's politi 
course And the tame thing must be sid of my friend Mr 
Drury, of Bradford: his iter married Edward Henderson, 
merchant tal, of King Steet west, whe father, ET 

Henderson, was well Known amongst Mackensic’s sup. 
porters Te was his eotage on Yonge Steet (oear what i 
ow Gloucister Stee) a which the leaders ofthe pope 
lar panty used often to meetin counet. The howe stood in 
an orchard, well fenced, and was then very rua) and se 
luded from observation, 

Amongst all these realy extimable people and at their 
houses, nothing of couse was heard diparaging tothe Re- 
formers of tat day and ther active leader. My own polit 
{al prejudices aso were his favour. And vo matters went 
‘on tnt the arrival, a 1885, of Sir Francis Bond Head, at 
Lieutenant Governor, when we, i the bus, began to hear 
of violent seragales between the Hote of Awembly on 
the one side, and the Lieutenant Governor supported by 
‘Me Legsaive Council on the other. Each politcal pty 
by turns, had had is sucess and reverses atthe pol 
1885, the majority ofthe Asembly was Tory in 1626, and 
for several years afterwards, Reform majority wat elected; 
in I831, again, Toryiom was succenul, in 1895, the bal 
ance veered over 19 the popular side once more, by 
Imajrity only of four. This majority, ld by Mackente, re 
sed wo pss the mpplies: whereupon, Sir Frans appeated 
to the people by dislving the Pariament, 

‘What were the precise grounds of difference in prin 
ciple between the opposing parties, didnot very cleatly 
appear to usin the bush, Sit Francis Head had no power © 
fgrint “Responsible Government” at i has since been 
Interpreted: On each side there were fiends and oppo: 
ents of thae stem, Among Tories, Ogle R. Gow 

















(Charles Foshergill, and others, advocated a responsible 
ministry, and were loud in their denunciations of the 
"Family Compact.” On the Reform side were ranged sich 
men at Marhall S. Bidwell and Dr. Rolph, who prefered 
‘American Republicanism, in which “Responsible Govern 
ment” was and is uterly unknown. We consequently 
found i ard to understand the party ries ofthe day. But 
‘we gan to perceive that there wat & Republican bias on 
fone hand, contending with a Monarehia! leaning on the 
fther: and we had come to Canada, as had most wellin 
formed immigrants, exprenly t0 avoid the evils of Re 
ppublicanian, and to preserve our British constieational 
hevieage ntact 

‘When therefore Sir Francis Head threw himself with 
fgreat energy into the electoral arena, when he bad the Foes 
‘of the Empire “come i they date” when he called upon 
the "United Empire Loyalist,” men, who in 1770 had 
thrown away thet ally rather than ancepe an alien rale— 
to vindicate once more thei right to choose whom they 
‘would follow, King oF President—when he eraversed the 
Tengeh and breadth of the land, making himself at home 
inthe farhouses, and calling upon fathers and husbands 
and sons to stand up for their hearths, and their old ta 
ditions of honour and fealty tothe Grown, i would have 
been trange indeed had he ale, 

"The next House of Asembiy, elected in 1897, com 
tained a majority of twentyaix to fourteen in favour of 
Sir F. Bh Head's policy, This precipitated matters. Had 
Mackensie been capable of enduring defeat vith » good 
trace: ad fe restrained bis natura eitabilityof temper, 
$d kepe his skits cautiously clear ofall contact with men 
fof Republic aspirations, he might and probably would 
trae recovered his position asa parliamentary leader, and 





died an honoured and very ikely even a dled veteran! 
But he became frante with choler and disappointment, 
and rushed headlong into the most pasionate extremes, 
‘which ended in making him a mere itspaw in the hands 











of cunning scheme, who di not fi, after thelr manner, 
to disavow their own Bandiwork when it had ceased t 
serve their purposes 
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24 Toronto During the Rebellion 


In November, 1887, 1 had travelled to ‘Toronto for the 
purpose of seeking permanent employment inthe city, ad 
Ineant wo retain the fist week of Decetber, to spend 
iy lse Christmas in dhe woods Bue the fates and William 
Ton Mackenale had decided otherwise. was stying for 
a few days with my fiend Joseph Heughen, the London 
hairdresser mentioned at 1 fllow-pasenger on boat the 
‘sia, whose name mast be fast to most Toronto cit 
ens of that dy. His shop wat near Ridout's hardware 
Store, on King Stee, at the comer of Yonge Steet. On 
Sunday, the Sr, we heard that armed men were ase 
bling a¢ the Holland Landing and Newuiket wo attack 
the city, and thn ists of houses o be bured by themn were 
in che hands of shir leaders: that Samnuet Lount, black 
savth, fad been manufacturing pikes 3¢ the Landing for 
their use; that two oF three persons had een warned by 
friends in the secret sell hele houses, ort leave the iy, 
oto look for staring changes of some sort. Then it was 
Known that 2 quantiey of arme and a couple of cannon 
were being brought from the garrison, and sored in the 
‘covered way under the old City Hal. Every idle report wat 
feagery caught up, and maguifed a hundred-fold. But the 
bbothen ofall invariably was, an expected invasion by the 
Yankees to dive all Ioytists from Canada, In this way 
rumour followed romou, all business ceased, and every” 
‘ody listened anxioualy forthe next alarm, At length it 








came in earnest At eleven oielock on Monday night, the 
‘th of December, every bell in the city was St Tioging 
cczational gunshot were Bred, by accdent ay ie turned 
‘ont, but none the lew starting to nervows people; con- 
used maura aroe in the stret, becoming louder every 
rinute; present the sound of x horse's hoofs wa heard, 
‘choing loudly along Yonge Street With others T hur 
fied out, and found at Ridouts corner a horseman, who 
proved to be Alderman John Powell, who tld hs breath 
{es listeners, how he had been stopped beyond the Yonge 
Street toll gate, wo miles out, by Mackenzie and Anderson 
atthe head of a number of rebels in arms; how he had 
shot Anderon and mised Mackenzie; how he had dodged 
‘behind a log when pursued: and had finally gt into town 
by the College Avenue 

“There was but ltl seep in Toronto that night, and 
next day everything was uproar and excluement, height 
ened by the news that Col. Moodie, of Richmond Hil, = 
euired oicer of the army, eho was determined to force his 
‘way through the armed Bodies of rebels 0 bring dings of 
the ssing to the Government in Toronto, had been shot 
‘down al ihurmanly lft to bleed to death at Mongon- 
tes tavern, The fames and smoke from Dr. Horne's howe 
SURowdale, were visible all over the ety; fe had been 
fred inthe presence of Macken in person in retaliation, 
ie wae sai, forthe refusal of discount by the Bank of Up. 
per Canada of which Dr. Horne wat teller, The rains of 
the sulhbuning building were visited by hundreds of 
‘izens, and added greatly to the excitement and exaspera 
tion of the hour. Byand-by it became Known that Mr 
‘Robert Baldwin and Dr.John Rolph had been sent, with 
fag of trace, to lean the wants ofthe insurgents. Many 
‘zens accompanied the party ata ltde distance. A fag of 
face was in itll a delightful novelty, and the street 
urchins cheered vocferously, scadding away a¢ the small 
‘et alarm, Arrived at the ell gue, there were wating out 
fide Mackensi, Lount, Gilnon, Fletcher and other leaders, 
‘with a couple of hnndred of their men. In reply tthe 














Licwtenant-Governor’s mesiage of inquiny, a #9 what was 
wanted, the anewer was, "Independence, and a convention 
to arrange deals” which rather compendious demand, 
‘being eported wo Sir Francs, was at once rejected. So there 
seas thing fort but ight. 

‘Macken did his bet to induce his men to advance 
fon the eity dat evening: but at most of his followers Bad 
been led to expect that there would be no resistance, and 
to Bloodshed, they were shocked and dicouraged by Cal 
Moodie’ death, 8 well a by those of Anderson and ane oF 
‘vo others A picket of volunteers under Ca. Jarvis, fied 
‘on them, when not far within the tlle, Killing one and 
‘wounding two others, and retired sll ring. After this the 
Insurgents low all conidence and even thretened to shoot 
Mackenzie himself, for repreaching them with cowardice 
‘A farmer living by dhe roadside told me atthe Ue, that 
‘while a detachment of rebels were marching southwards 
‘oven the hil, ince Known as Mount Pleasnt, they saw @ 
‘exguorsload of cordwood standing on the opposite rie, 
1nd supposing it toe a plece of atlery loaded to the 
‘mule with grape or canter, hese brave warrior leaped 
the fences right and let like squires, and could by no 
‘flora tei fcers be induced nin to advance. 

By this time the principal buildings in the city—the 
City Hall, Upper Canada Bank, the Pasliament Buildings, 
Ongoode Hal, Government Hous, the Canada Company's 
office, and many private dwellings and shops, were put in 
Sate of defence by barriading the witdows and doort 
With ewodnch plank, loopholed for musketry and the city 
bore a rather formidable appearance, Arse and am 
nition were distributed to all householders who chove to 
tccepe them, Iremernber well the trepidation with which 
‘my friend Heughen shrank from touching the musket that 
twas held out for he acceptance; andthe outspoken ind 
ration ofthe mila sergeane, whose prlfer of the rear 
‘was declined. ‘The poor haltdteser told me afterwards 
that-many of his cnstomers were rebels, and that he 
Arend he loss of eer patronage 








The sme evening came Mr. Speaker MeNab, with a 
steamer from Hamilton, bringing sy of the “men of 
Gore" Tews am ispiting thing to see hese fine fellows 
Tend oa the whar,brghe and freak from thei short voy. 
‘ge and fll of zealand loyaley. The ringing cheers they 
‘Sent forth were echoed with interest bythe townsmen. 
From Scarborough also, marched in a party of militia, 
tinder Captain Melean 

Tt was oa the same day that 2 lady, stl ving, was 
travelling by stage fom Streetvlle, on her way dough 
Toronto to Conall, having with her large trunk of new 
thing prepared for long visie to her relatives, Very 
Swhwandly for het, Mackenzie had stunted, atthe head of 
2 few men, from Yonge Steet acrom to Dundas Stet, 0 
top the stage and capee the nals, so ast intercept news 
of Dr. Duncombe rising in the London District, Not 
‘content with sing the mailbags and all the money they 
Contained, Mackenie himeef, pil ia hand, demanded 
the surrender ofthe poor workin’ portmanteau, ad ext 
He it off bly Te was aseted at he time that be only 
Sueceeded in evading cape a few days after, at Oakville, 
by asguising himsel in wort clothes, which may ex 
hin his raid upon the Indy’ wardrobe: for which, 1 
Batcve she failed to get any compenstion whatsoever 
‘onder the Rebellion Lowes Act This la afterwards be 
‘ame the wife of John F Rogers, who was my partner in 
tbusines fr several subsequent year. 

in the course of the next day, Wedneway, partes of 
men anived fom Niagara, Hatin, Oakville, Port 
{Great and other places in greater of lve numbers~-many 
fof them Orangemen, delighted with their new occupation. 
The Liewtnan-Governor was this enabled to vacate the 
City Halland take wp his headguaters in the Parliament 
Buildings; and before night as many as Alten hundred 
Colunters were armed and partially drilled, Among them. 
Ivete a number of Mackentie’s former supporter, with 
their sons and relatives now thoroughly atkamed of the 
Iman, and utterly alienated by hie declared republicanism, 




















[Next moming followed the “Batde of Gallows Hil 
for, a8 ie mighe more fly be sped, the “Skirmish of 
Monigomery’s Farm.” Being a stranger in the city, I hid 
‘ot then formally volunteered, but tok upon mjsell to 
accompany the advancing force, on the chanee of finding 
Something to do, ether asa volunteer ora newspaper cor 
respondent, sould an opening oc, The main dy, Ted 
by Sir Francs himselt. with Colonels Fitgibbon and Me: 
Nab as Adjutants, marched by Yonge Stee, and consisted 
of sc hundred men with two gus while two other bodies, 
ff to hundred and 2 hundred and twenty men, respec 
tively, headed by Colonels W. Chisholm and 8. B. Jarvs 
advanced by byeroads and felds on the ens and on the 
vest of Yonge Steet, Nothing wat seen ofthe enemy il 
‘within halfaamile of Montgomeny’s tavern. ‘The rod wat 
Mere bordered on the westside By pine woods, from 
‘whence dropping rieshot began to be heady which were 
Znswered by the louder musket ofthe militia, Present'y 
four avillery opened their house hosts and the woods 
tang wish seong reverberations. Splintere were dashed 
from the tees, threatening, and believe causing wore 
mischief than the shots themselves, Ie sid that this ind 
bof skirmishing contin for alfarshour—to me itscemed 
Dut 2 few minutes As the militia advanced, their op 
ponents melted away. Parties of volunteers dashed over 
the fences and into the woods, shouting ad fring at they 
‘an. Two oF tree wounded men of both partis were lifted 
tenderly into cris and sent off to the city to be placed in 
hospital Ouhers lay bleeding by the roalside—tebels by 
their rustic clothing their wounds were bound sp, and 
they were removed in thie tar. Soon a movement was 
‘sible thromgh the smoke, on the hill roning the aver, 
there some tl pines were then sanding. Toul see there 
to oF thee hundred men, now fring iregulaniy3¢ the 
advancing loys now saying to and fro without any 
apparent design. Some horsemen were among them, who 
seemed co at tore ar scout than 2 leaders 

‘We had by this time asived within canton shot of the 














tavern ivelt, Two or thre ball were seen to stsike and 
po though ic A crowd of men rosbed from the doors, 
nd seatcred willy in a northerly ditetion. ‘Those on the 
hill wavered, receded under shelter of the undulating 
Tand, and then fed like thir fellows. Their horsemen took 
the siderond westward, and were parsed, but poe in time 
fo prevent their eae. Had our right and left wings 
Kept pace with the sna ody, the whole insurgent force 
mast ave een captured 

‘Sir Francis halted his men opposite che tavern, and 
gave the word to demolish the building, by way of a severe 
Teson to the dslected, This was promptly done by fring 
the furniture im the lower rooms, aad presently thick 
Clouds of stoke and vivid fumes burst from doors and 
(windows, ‘The batalion next moved on to perform the 
‘me service at Gibson's howe, several miles frher orth 
Many prisoners were taken in the pursuit, all of whom 
Sie France reese, after admonishing them to be better 
Subjects in future, ‘The march back to ‘Toronto was very 
Ieisurely executed, several of the mounted ofcers earring 
dead pigs and. geese tung actos their saddlebows a 
trophies of victory 

"Next day, volunters for the city guard were called fo, 
and among them {wat regulary enrolled and placed under 
pay. thee shillings and ine pence per diem. My exptain 
teas George Peveval Ridout; ad his brothe, Joseph D. 
RRidowt, was leotenane. Our company was duly drilled at 
the City Hall, and continaed to do duty as long 3s their 
Servlet were required, which wae about four months. 1 
fnve vivid recollection ‘of being stationed at the Don 
Bridge to took out fora second vst fom Peter Matthew's 
hand of rebels, eighty of whom had attempted to burn the 
bridge, and succeeded in burning Uree adjoining houses 
flo, of being fongotten and kept there without food or 
Telit throughout bitter cold winwer's night and mor 
Jing: Abo, of doing duty ar sentry over poor old Colonel 
Van Egmond, Dutch ofer wo had served under Napol 
fon Land who was grievously sick from exposure in the 





‘woods and confinement in gaol, of which he soon after: 
wards died, Another day, Iwas placed, a8 one of & cor 
poral's guard, in change of Leslie's stationery and age 
‘More, and found thete a saucy litle shop-boy who at 
Since developed into dhe portly person of Alderman aster, 
how one, and not the leat, of our city notables, The 
jguirds and the guarded were on the best of terms. We 
were eated with much hospiality by Me. Joseph Leaie, 
Inte Postmaster of Toronto, and have all Been excellent 
[Blends ever since, Our corporal, ought tos, was Ant 
‘ony Bachford, since a wellknown and respected citizen, 

"Those were exciting times in Toronto, The day after 
the tate, six hundred men of Simcoe, under command 
of LieutenantCalonel Dewson, came’ marching down 
Yonge Street, headed by Highland pipers playing the na 
tional pibroch. Ta their ranks I fine saw High Scoble, 8 
stalwart Scotsman, afterwatds widely known 3 publisher 
(of the British Colonist newspaper. With this pary were 
brought in siaty pritoners, ted to along rope, most of 
whom were afterwards released on parole, 

A day or two afterwards, entered the volunteers from 
the Newease District, who had marched the whote di 
tance ftom Brockville under the command, I think of 
Tieatenant Colonel Ogle R. Gowan. They were a fine 
body of men, and inthe highest spirits atthe prospect of 
Sght with dhe young Queen Victoria's ents 

‘A reat sentation Was ereated when the leaders who bad 
been arrested after the battle, Dr, ‘Thotuas D. Morrison, 
John G. Parker, and two others, preceded by a loaded 
‘anon pointed towards the prisoners, were marched long, 
King Steet tothe Common fal, which isthe same build 
ing now occupied at York Chambers, at the corner of 
Toronto and Court Streets, The Court House stood, and 
sill sands, converted Into shops and ofes, on Church 
Sree; between the two was an open common which wa 
used in thove days asthe place of public executions Te was 
here that, om the 12th of April following, Iwitnewed, with 
great sortow, the execution by hanging of Samuel Lount 











and Peter Matthews, two ofthe principal rebel leaders. 
‘Sir. B, Hes had then left he Province 


“The following narsative of circumstances which occured 
during the dime when Mackensie wat in command of the 
{che force on Yonge tect, has been Kindly communicated 
to me by a gentleman, who, as young lad, was personally 
egnisane of the facts decribed Tt has, T believe, never 
been published, and il iteret many of my readers: 





“1 was on Monday morning, the Sth of December, 1837, 
when rumours of the disturbances that had Broken out i 
“Lower Canada were causing great excitement throughout 
the Home District, thatthe late Jones 8. Howard's eran 
Iman, named Bolton, went into his master’s Ded-room end 
Uiked if Nr. H. had heard shots fired during the night. He 
Seflied that he had ot, and told the man to go down to 
the street and find out what was the matler. Bolton re 
turned shorly with the news, that a man named Anderson 
had been shot atthe foot of the hil, nd that his body was 
[jing ine house near by. Shorly after came the starting 
pert ofthe death of poor Col. Meodie, which was a great 
Shock to Mrs, Howard, who knew him sill, and washer 
self a native of Fredericton, where the Colonel's regiment 
(Ge old Hundred and Fourth) hed been raised during the 
Gor of 1812, Mr. Howard immediately ordered his ca 
Tiege, end stated for the city, from lence he did not 
Tetuin for ten days, About nine o'lock, # man named 
Pool, who held the rank of explain in the rebel army, 
Called at Mr Howard's house, 19 atk if Anderson's body 
{tas there Being told where it was said to be, he turned 
land went way. Immediately afteronrds, the fist detach 
‘ment of the rebel army came i sight, conitng of some 
fifteen or tzenty men, who drew up om the lzam infront 
of the house, Prevenll, al the word of command they 














Laheeled round end went say in search ofthe dead rebel. 
Next came three or four men (loyalists) hurrying down 
the road, who said that there were five hundred rebels 





Dehind them. Then was heard the report offre arms, and 
‘anon more armed men showed themselves along the brow 
(f Gallows Hill, and took up ground ner the present rest 
‘dence of Mr. Hooper. About eleven lock, another de 
tachment appeared, headed by a man ona small white 
Norse, almost a pony, who turned out to be the command. 
rinchief, Mackenzie himuel. He wore  gret coat but 
toned up to the chin, and presented the appearance of 
being sted. In talking amang themselves, the men inte 
‘mated that he had on a grest many cots, tif to make 
imelf bullet proof. To. eneble the man om the white 
fpony 10 enter the lawn, hir men wrenched off the fence 
Doerds; he entered the house without knocking, ook pos 
Lesion of the sitting room where Mire and Miss Howard 
‘and her brother were siting and ordered dinner to be got 
‘ready for fifty men. Utterly astonished ot such a demond, 
Mrs. Howerd sid she could do nothing of the Kind. After 
busing Mr. Howard for some time ho had incurred is 
Aisibe by refusing him sperial privileges atthe Past Ofice 
“Mackensie sid Howard had held his ofie long enough, 
‘and that twas tie somebody eee had it. Mrs. Howard at 
length referred him to the seront inthe lichen; which 
inthe took, and went (see about dinner himself. There 
happened to be a large iron sugarcette, in which wes 
Doing a sheep hilled by dog shortly before. This they 
emptied, end refed with beef from e barrel in the ee 
lars A baking of bread just made was alo confiscated and 
fut up by ata thin man, named Eckhard, from Mark 

i. While these preperstions wee going om, other men 
sere busy in the toot house mending their arm, which 
‘contsted ofall sors of weapons, from chisel and gouges 
fixed on poles, to tchets, Bnives and guns ofall dese 
tions About tao o'lach there was ego stampede, and 
‘the family were left quite alone, much to their relief with 
the exception of a young Hightand Scotchman mounting 
‘guard. He must have been a recent arvoal from the ol 
fountry, as he wore the blue jacket and trowiers of the 
seafaring men ofthe western isles, Mrs. Howard seing all 

















the rest had left, went out to speak to him, saying she re 
reed to se 10 fine @ young Scotchman turning rebel 
{gine hie Queen. His answer was, "Country fist, Queen 
next" He told her that it wat the flag of truce which ha 
Cail his comrades etay. About halfpc three they all re 
turned, headed bythe commander‘n-chief, who demanded 
Of Mrs, Howard whether the dinner he had ordered was 
ready? She sid it war just ax they had lft i. Irvitted at 
her coolness he got ery angry, shook his horse-ahip, 
piled her from her chair o the window, bidding her Took 
fut and be thankful that her own howe was notin the 
‘ame state le pointed to Dr. Home's howe at Biue Hill, 
fom the ent sde ofthe toad, which during his absence he 
Ihad set on fre, much to the disappointment of hit men, 
‘thom though very hungry, he would mot allow to touch 
“anything, ul burnt al up. There was considerable grumb: 
Ting among the men about i, Poor Lount, who was with 
them, told Mrz, Howard not (0 mind Mackensie, but t0 
fie them all they wanted, and they would not harm her. 
They got through their dinner about dusk, and returned 
{othe lew, where they had some barrels of whishey 
‘They hept up « egular~or rather an seregular fring a 
night, The femily were much alarmed, having only one 
Jownt woman with them; the man Bolton had ecaped 
for feer ashe said of being taken prisoner by the rebels 
‘Phere the men remained until Wednesday, when they re 
Turned fo Monigomenys taser, a mile oF tao up the 
Street, here tr now the village of Eglinton. About elven 
{clock in the morning, the loyalist force marched ou 0a. 
tack the rebel who were posed et the Pal Pry om, on the 
east side of the road, with their main body et Montgom- 
trys some distance further north. Twas avery fine sunny 
fy, andthe loyalies made a formidable appearance asthe 
Shun shone on ther bright mushetbarrels and bayonets 
“The fit shot ied was from the ebillery, under the com 
mand of Captain Craigs it went through the Paul Pry 
Under the envesand out ofthe roof. The rebels took fo the 





















s2oods on each side of the road, which a that time were 
much nearer than at present, Thomas Rel, who had cherge 
‘of «company of volunters, said that on the morning ofthe 
battle, a stranger asked leave to accompany him. The man 
wore along beer, and was rumoured to have been one of 
Napoleon's oficers ir. Belt sw him take aim at one of 
the retreating rebels, who was crouching behind a stump, 
firing atthe loyalists. Novhing could be sen but the top 
of his head. The stranger fred with fatal effec. The dead 
Iman turned out to bea farmer of the name of Widien, 
{rom Whitchurch. Montgomery's tavern, a large building 
‘on the hillside of the oad, us next attached, and wes 
Auickly evacuated by the fying rebel, ho got into the 
{Woods o th west and diperied. I wat then thal Macken 
te made his escepe. The tavern having been the rebel 
hhead.quarters, andthe place from sich Col. Moodie was 
‘shot, was set on fre and burned. down. The house of 
Gibson, another rebel rendezvous, about eight miles north, 
uss alto burnt. With that small efot the rebellion a 
Upper Canada was crushed. few days after, some iy oF 
sixty rebel prisoners from about Sharon and Lloydtown, 
tere marched down t0 the ily, roped together, two and 
fvo in a Long string: and shortly afteruards « volunteer 
corps commanded by Colonels Hill and Dewion, red 
‘amongst the logeabin settlers, in the County of Simcoe, 
‘ame doum in sighs to the city, where they did duty al 
inter. Ie was an extraordinary fact, that theie oor set 
tiers ling i contentment in their lgeabiny, with thls 
Potato patches round, should turn out and put down ¢ 
rebellion, originated ‘among old setlers and. wealthy 
farmers in the prosperous County of York. Mackensi early 
{oat the sympathies of a gret proportion of hi follower 
One of them, named Jacab Kurt, sore most fst, the 
sume winter, that if he could eat hold leader he would 
‘hoot him. While retreating eastoard, a party ofthe rebels 
attempted to burn the Don Bridge, and would have sue 
ceded, but forthe determined eforts of @ Mr. Ross, who 











ut out the fire, at the expense ofa bullet inher Knee the 
Pra was extracted by the late Dr. Widmer, who was very 
populer about Yorkville aud the east end of the city. 


SKE 


25 The Victor and the Vanquished 


1s now forgive years since the lst at of the rebellion 
wat commammated, by the deleat of Duncombe's party in 
the London district, the punishment of Sucherland’s Brig 
ands at Windsor, and the destruction of the steamer 
Ceroline and disper of the dscrediable ruffans, of 
whom their "president" Mackenzie, wat hearty sek, at 
Navy Island. Nome of dese events came within my own 
aeration, and pass them by without special remark. 
Bat respecting sir Francis Bond Head and his antag 
nist [fel that more should Be si, in juice to both 
Tei eminently unfair w censure Si Francis for not doing 
that which he was not comminioned to do. Even so thor 
‘ough a Reformer and so just man ae Earl Resell, bad 
filed to see the advinbiliy of exiending “responsible 
fivernment” to any of Her Majesty’ Colonie. Up the 
time of Lord Dushis's report in 1899, no och propos! 
hd been even mooted; and it appears to have beet the 
several opinion of British statesmen, at the date of Sit 
Francis Heads appointment that to give a responsible 
ministry to Canada was equivalent to oflering her inde- 
pendence. In king it for granted that Canadians a6 = 
‘whole were unfit to have conferred on dem the same 
Tight of sel-goversment as were pomesed by Englishmen 
Irishmen and Scotchmen inthe old county, consisted the 
‘original eror. This ero, however, Sir Francis shared with 
‘the Colonia Ofice and both Houses ofthe Imperial Pala 
‘ment. Since those days the mistake has been admitted, and 














‘not Canada alone, but the Australian colonies and South 
Aliea have profited by our advancement in sl govern 

[As for Sir Franc’ personal character, even Macken 
ties biographer allows that he wat fri indly. and 
generous in an unusual degree. That he won the entire 
fteem of so many men of sehom all Canadians of what 
fever party are proud-such men at Chiet Justice Robin 
son, Bishop Strachan, Chief Justices Macaulay, Draper and 
MeLean, Sir Allan N. McNab, Mew. Henry Ruttan, 
Mahlon Buswel, Jno W. Gaile ad many others 1 hold 
to be indubitable proof of hi high qualities and Bonest 
intentions. Nobody eam doubt that ha he been sent here 
to cary out responsible goverament, he would have done 
it zealously and honosraby, But he ws eat to oppo it 
and, in opposing it, he simply did his dt 

A gentleman® well qualified to judge, nd who knew 
him pessonally, bar favoured me with the following re 
saris apropos of the subject, which I have please in 
laying before ny readers 


"Asa boy, I had e sincere admiration fr his [Sir Francs] 
devoted lolly, and genuine English character; and I heve 
Since leapnt to respect and appreciate with greter dicts 
ination his great sercces to the Crown wend Empire. He 

asa litle Quisotic perhaps, He had a marked individ 
fly of his own. But he tas ab true a see, and. most 
Staumch to British law and British principle in the trying 
‘dys of is administration in Canada. His loyally as 
‘ehisalrous and magnetic; by his enlightened enthusiasm 
{ina good cause he evoked a true spirit of loyalty in Upper 
Cenade, that had wellnigh become extinct, being over 
laid with the spvit of uliraraicaio thet had for years 
previously got uppermost among our people. But Upper 
Conada loylty hed deep end solid foundation in the 

















batrotiom of the UE, Loylits, a noble race who had 
proved by deeds, not words, ther attachment othe Crown 
fd government of the motherland. These UE. Loyalists 
tuere the true founders of Upper Canada; and they were 
forefathers of whom we may be july proud-themselves 
“honouring the father and the mother —their sovereign 
and the institutions under sehich they were born—they 
{id literally obtain the promised reward of that frst com 
Imandment with promise vic: length of dys and honow.” 





‘william Lyon Mackensie was principally remarkable for 
his indomitable pereverance and unbesiating  sle 
reliance. Of tolertion for other men’s opinions, he seems 
to have had none. He di, or stove todo, whatsoever he 
[mselé choughe right, and those who difered wih im 
‘hedenownced inthe move unmeasured terms. For example, 
‘wrung ofthe Imperial Government i 1887, he sy: 


“Small cause have Highlenders and the descendants of 
“Highlanders to feel a friendship for the Guelphic fom. 
If the Stuerts had their faulls, they never enforced loyalty 
in the glens and valleys of the north by banishing and 
extepating the people: it nas reserved for the Bruns 
wichers tive, ara sequel to the mauacre of Glenéoe, the 
‘ruel order for depopulation. 1 am proud of my descent 
from a rebel race; who held borrowed cheat, a sep 
‘nobility, ag money and national debt in abomination. 
Wonks cannot express my contempt at sltnening the 
Lervile, crouching attude of the country of my choice 
the people felt ae feel, theres never a Grant or Glenelg 
who coned the Tay and Tweed to exchange high-borm 
Highland poverty for substantial Lowland wealth, who 
would deve to insult Upper Canada with the oficial 
presence, ete ruler of such an equivocal character as Cis 
‘Mr what do they cll him--ranis Bond Head.” 








Had Mackensie confined himself to this kind of vtuper 
ation, all might have gone well for him, and Yor bis 











followers. People would only have laughed at his vehe 
rence. The advocacy of the principle of responsible gov 
femment in Canada would have been and wat ken up 
by Orangemen, UE. Loyalists, and other Known Tories: 
Ever since the day when the manutaccure of even a hob: 
tall in the American colonies was declared by English 
atemen to be intolerable, the struggle has gone on for 
Colonial equality 25 against imperial centralization. ‘The 
final adoption of the theory of ministerial responsibility 
by all political partes in ‘Canada, is Mackenzie's best 
justlcation 

Tat he sold himsef in his disppoinment to the 
republican tempter, and july paid the penalty. That he 
{ele his himself long before he died, will be incontextably 
shown by his own word, which Icopy from Mr, Lindsey« 
Life of Mackense vol iy page 200 





“Ajer what Ihave seen here, 1 frankly cofes to 30% that, 
ad I pased nine years in the United Sates before, stead 
of afer, the outbreak, Lam very sure T would have been 
the last man in America to be engaged in i” 


Aad, agin, page 291 


A course of careful oberoetions during the lst eleven 
years has fully satisfied me tha, had the violent move 
tents in which I and many other were engaged on both 
{ides of the Niagare proved sweet}, that succes would 
Ive deeply injured the people of Canada, whom T then 
believed I war serving at great rhs; thet it would have 
deprived milions, perhaps, of our own countrymen in 
Europe of « home upon thi continent, except upon cond 
tions which, though many hundreds of thousands of imi 
rants have been constrained to accept them, ae of 2 
exceedingly onerous and degreding character... There 
thot living man om this continent who more sincerely 
(estes that Brith Government in Canada may Tong 
continue, and give @ home and a welcome 10 the olf 
fountryman, an myself.” 











Of Mackenzie's imprisonment and career in the United 
States, nothing need be sid here. I sw him once more in 
the Casadian Parliament after his return frm exile, it 
the year I858, He was then remarhable for hi good ho 
‘mou, and for his personal independence of party. His 
‘howe anociates were, a it scemed to ine, chiely on the 
Oppasition oF Conservative ride of the House. 

Before closing ths chapter, I cannot help veferring wo 
the unfortunate men who suered in vaiows ways. They 
Were farmers of the best cles, and of the mow simple 
habits. "The poor fellows who lay wounded by the road 
side on Yonge Steet, were ot pertons arte enosgh t 
fliscuss police theories, but feeble cratutes who could 
‘only she biter tears over their bodily sering, an ook 
helplenly for asisance from their conqueror ‘Thee were 
among them boys of twelve of fteen yeas old, one of 
‘whom had been commissioned by his ignorant old mother 
Se Catharine, o be se and bringer home a check 
pron fall of tea from one of the Toronto groceries. 

T thought atthe time, and T think sil, that the Gov 
‘ernment ought to have interfered before matters came 10 
head, and so saved all thew baplest people from the 
‘rucl consequences of their leader’ folly. On the other 
hand, fis aserted that neither Sir Franes nor his Council 
could be brought to credit the probability of an armed 
Tsing. A friend has told me that his father, who was then 
2 member ofthe Bserutive Council, atended a meeting 3+ 
Inte ae nine cock on the 4th December, 1887. That he 
returned home and retired to rei at eleven, In half a 
hhouea mesenger from Government House ee knocking 
olenty atthe door, withthe news ofthe tsng: when be 
jumped out of bed exclaiming, “hope Robinson wll 
Deliene me next time” The Chief Justice had received 
vith entte incredulity dhe information laid before the 
‘Council, of the threatened movement that week, 


wee 








26 Results in the Future 


‘Whatever may be thought of Sir Francs Hes policy 
whether we prefer to call it mere foolhardiness of chi 
aisle 2eal—there can be no doubt the he served a¢ an 
‘Hfcive instrament in the hands of Providence for the 
building up of a "Greater Britain” on the American 
continent. The success ofthe outbreak of 1837 could only 
have ended in Canada’s absorption by the United State, 
Which must surely have proved lamentable finale tothe 
rand heroic at of the loyalists of the old colonies, who 
fame here to preserve what they held to be their duty 
‘lke to ther God and heir earthy sovereign Ite crtain, 
T think, tae religions principle i the tue bai, andthe 
fone only safeguard of Canadian existence, Ie wns the in 
uence of the Anglican, and especially of the Methodist 
pstors, of 1770, tha led their flock into the wildernes 
fd here a congenial home, In Lawer Canada, in 1887, i¢ 
was in lke manner the inilunce of dhe clergy, both Ro 
‘nan Catholic and Protestant, tae dfented Papinen and 
his Republican followers. And iis the religious and moral 
sentiment of Canada, in all her seven Provinces, that now 
Constiewer the trve bond of union between us and the 
parent Empire. Only few years since, the statesmen of 
the old country fele no shame in prefering United States 
amity to Colonial connection. ‘Today a Brith premier 
Spey deen vetting any ich ly 

"That Canada poses, in every sense of the word, 3 
healthier atmosphere than its Southern neighbour, and 
that ie ower ts continual ioral ealubrty tothe defeat of 
Mackemie's allies in 18973, 1 for one confidently hold 
With Mackensie himself. That this speriority is die t2 
the greater and more habitual rexpec pai to all nthor 
ity—Divine and secular—1 devoutly believe, That our 
present and forure welfare hangs, as bya thread, upon that 
(ne inherent, allimportant characteristic, that we ae a 








religous community, seems to me plain to all who care 
to read corvecly the sign of the mes 

The hivorian of the future will Gnd in thee com 
sideration his bes clue to our existing satus in relation 
{to our comsins to the south of us He will dover on the 
fone side of the line, peaceful industry, home aetions, 
Unalected charity, harmles recreations. 2 general desire 
for eduestion, and a sincere xeverence for law and author 
ity. On the other, he may observe 4 heterogeneous com 
mixture of many races, and nowbly of their worst ele- 
‘ments he wil se the marriagetie degraded into a mock 
fy, the Sabbath-day asofing, the house of God a rostrum 
fr a concerchall, the law a screen for erm, the Judicial 
Bench  purchatable commodity, the patrimony of the 
State an afylom for Mormons, 

Tam fully sensible that the United States posses 
‘etimable citizens in great numbers, who feel, an lament 
‘more than anybody else, the flagrant abuses of her free 
{institutions But do they exerixe any conralling voice in 
tlectons? Do they even hope to influence the popular 
‘ote? They eal us themelves that they ate powerless And 
to-see have only to wish them a fairer prospects and 
pray that Canada may escape the inevitable Nemesis that 
attends upon great national faults sich a thei. 
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27 A Confirmed Tory 


My good fiend and host, Henry Cook Todd, wat one of 
the mow uncompromising Tories 1 ever met with, He 
might have sa forthe portrait of Mr. Grimmig in "Oliver 
“Twist” Like that celebrated old gentleman, “his ark war 
aye waur than his bite” He would pour out a torrent of 
‘corn and sarasm upon some luce object of hi indig 
nation, public or private; and, having existed the full 




















vials of his wrath, would end with some kind act toward, 
perhaps, the very person he had been snahematiing, and 
bse into an amiable mood of compaston forthe weak 
‘esis of erring mankind generally 

He was 2 graduate of the University of Oxford, and 
afterwards had charge of 2 lage private school in one of 
the English counties Having inherited and acquired 
moderate competency, he retired into private life but 
later on he low by the failure of companies wherein his 
saving had been inverted, He then commenced busines 
482 bookseller, did not succeed, and Snally decided, at 
‘he persuasion of hie wife's brother, Mr. William P. Pt 
Tick, of Toronto, to emigrate to Canada. Having fst 
‘Stsied himuelf ofthe prudence of the step, by 2 tout in 
the United Seats and Canada, he eet for his family, who 
srrved herein 1838 

"Histo sons, Alfred and Alpheus, got the fall benefit 
of their fathers class attainments and were kept closely 
to theie studies. At an easy age, their uncle Patrick took 
charge of thei interes, and placed them about him in 
the Legislative Assembly, where I recollect to have seen 
fone oF both of them, in the capacity of pages on the Ror 
fof the House. From that lowly postion, step by sep they 
‘worked thie way an we Have een, tthe very sural of 
"heir respective departments, 

Me. Todd was alo an accomplished amateur arts, 
and drew exquisitely. An etching ofthe interior of Win. 
‘hester Cathedral, by him, Thave never seen murpased 

"He was fond of retirement and of eniquarian reading 
and, while engaged in some learned philological invest 
tation, sould abut himaelf up in his peculiar sanceem and 
Femain invisible for days, even to his own family. 

‘Between the yeas 1889 and 1840, Mr, Todd published 
2 book, ented “Note on Canada and the United States 
fand T cannot better illustrate his peculiar habits of 
thought, and mode of expresing dhe, chan by quoting 
two or three brief pasages from that work, and from 
“Addenda” which I printed for him myself, in 1840; 


“As an acidulated misture with the purest element will 
‘embitter ite swertnst, 10 vee and impurity imported to 
finy country must corrupt and debave i, To this hour 
when plunderers no longer feel secure in the scenes of 
their misdeeds, or eulprits would evade the srong arm of 
the lay fo. what country do they escape? Americrfor 
here, if not postvely welcomed (), they are, atleast safe 
1) i be asked, did not ancient Rome do the same thing? 
answer, slighty so, whit yet eninfent, bul never in any 
‘ape afterwards: but Americ, by sill receiving, and with 
ten rms, the vicious and thevte from al corners of the 
firth, dae sn her full growth At she herefore plant, 
Somus he aie reap. 














“The Episcopal clergy in this country (United States) were 
originally supported by an annual contribution of tobacco, 
ich male 9 tthable, paying 40 lbs. the regular clergy 

ld state of Virgina receving 16,000 
as ary, In Canada they are maintained by on 
‘asignment of lands from the Grown, which moreover 
fxtends ie auistance to ministers of other denominations 
{thatthe people ere not called upon to contribute for 
{ha or any smile purpose: and yet, such is the deplorable 
ttbandonment fo eror, end. obstinate peroerion of fact 
famongi the low or raical party here=a small one ft i 
fru, but not on that account less cenarable that is 
ery thing which should encure thet gratitude ise never 
nding theme for their vtuperation and ebuse: Proving Co 
Temonstraton, that no goverment on earth oF any eO% 
fesson whatever, con long satify or please them 











“The mention of periodicals reminds me, that newspapers 
fom the arivat of @ stranger are abowt the first things he 
aes ups but on perusing them, he must exercie hi we 
‘most judgment an penetration; for of al he fbricatins, 
Clothed to i the coarsest language, that ever ceme der 
ty abserotion, many papers here for Tow scurry, and 
Uiifying the uthoriies, certainly surpass any T cer met 
Ueth, I is toe regretted that men without principle and 


















other oid of character should be permitted thus to abuse 
the public our. The misguided individuals inthe late 
‘turbance, om being questioned upon the subject, wm 
reservdly admitted, that until reading Mackenste® ag 
Ulout and slanderous newpaper, they were happy, content 
dana loyal subjects 


When the seat of Government was removed to Kingston, 
Mr. Todd's family accompanied it thither; but he re 
rained in Toronto, to look after his property, which was 
Considerable, and died here a the age of 7 


ake 


28 Newspaper Experiences 


Eavly inthe yar 188, 1 obtained an engagement a mas 
ager of the Palladium, » newspaper issued by Charles 
Fothergil,on the plan of the New York Albion. ‘The 
printing ofee, situated on the corner of York and Boulton 
Streets was very small, and [found ita mae of lite better 
than pi, with an old Kand pres ofthe Columbian pattern 
To bring this ofice into something like preentable order, 
to train a rough lot of lads to their busines and to supply 
an oceasional orginal article, occupied me during 3 great 
part of cht year Mr. Fothergll was a man of alent, 
Scholar, and a genleman: But so entirely given up to the 
fudy of natura history and the pracce of taxidermy, 
thac his newspaper received but seine attenion, and his 
petsonal appearance and the cleanliness of his surround: 
Ings stil les. He tad been King’s Printer under the Fa: 
nly Compact régie, and was dismised for some in 
[pradent criticism upon the policy ofthe Government. His 
Fmily sometimes suffered from the want of common 
‘ecestries, while the money which should have fed them 











went to pay for some rare bird or strange fish This could 
hot last long. The Palladium did natural death, snd 1 
had to sek elewhere for employment 

Amon the vistors at Mr. Todds house was Joba F. 
Rogers, an Englishman, who, in conjunction with George 
HL Hachstaf, published the Toronto Herald, 4 weekly 
journal of very humble pretensions. Mr. Hackstall wat 
pom the United States, and found himself regarded with 
great ditt, in consequence of the Navy land and 
Prescott invasin. He therefore offered ¢o sell me his 
inerest in the newspaper and printing offce for 4 few 
ollrs. 1 accepted he offer, and thas Became 2 member 
fof dhe Fourth Fstate, with all the dignites, immunities, 
and prof atiching thereto. From that time unt the 
eur 1860, T continued in the same profesion, publishing 
Sucesively the Herald, Patriot, News of the Week, dat 
and Daily Cofonit newspapers, and lastly the Quebce 
‘Advertier. V mention them all now, to sve wesriome 

Thave a yery lively recollection ofthe Sst job which I 
printed in my new offce It was on the Sunday on which 
Sc James's Cathedral was burt oring to some negligence 
about the stoves. Our ofce wat to doots north of the 
bburt edifice, on Ghurch Stree, where the Public Library 
now stands; and 1 was hurriedly requited to pinta tall 
placard, announcing that divine service would be held 
that afternoon atthe Cty Hall where Tad then ycenhy 
Aled a's volunteer in the Cty Guard, 

The Herald yas the ongan, and Mr. Rogers an active 
member, of the Orange body in Toronto, I had 0 pre 
vious knowledge of the pec features of Oranges, 
{nd i ook me some months to acquire an insight into the 
‘rays of thinking and acting ofthe oder, I isied myself 
hieny in the practical work of the ofice, sach at type 
Setting and preswork, and took no part in editorials 
‘except to wite an oceasonal paragraph or musical nie 

The frst book T undertook to print, and the Sst law 
book published in Canada, was my young friend Alpheus 








Tod's “Palmenry Law" volume of $00 pages 
vich wats crtitbleachicrenent for an fee Which 
Could ont but two or thee Runde dallas worth a 
tye inal With shit is comnected an ancl hich 
Earn rom rating 

Thnd removed sy fe to a mal fame builing on 
Ccurch Sten next door south of Clnkisbroomer the 
Srtchmalers at the utente of King and Chae 
Streets One day,» stangeooking youth of fountecn of 
Seen entered hc oe’ He tad'in hi anda rll ot 
manwcips soll and dopese which essed 
iota 1 dio, expctng to Gnd vee itended for 
pbicaon. Ie chested ined ofa number opens, 
tending to thy or forty ppc ot more, dtecie fh 
‘aman sping ad fine gato very nile 

eeling ire in the hd, feaguted where be 
came trot, wat he cod dy sod wot he wane. Te 
‘Spent Gt i fet bed ome subordinate pation 
i2'he Engl Home of Common: tac beng for ton 
‘rade eed the boy ran avay to Cana, whee 
1c veraly apprenticed hill ta thoonaer ta Tor 
Sten hoc wl he wise ped hs mein wr 
posty and ht forthe lant yen oo he had been wor 
Ing on stm begged eto gre hm al oy an 
spprenice tthe ring brine had Known fellow 
‘Spree of ny own, whe ws taken nan fice 
top mel oped de tucson, etme 2 
primers ao when Ian I heed hy wat Ring 
Fimerin Au 

Well I old the Ind, whose mame was Archie hat 1 
soul yh as ja hen prpared i se roble 
‘frmaking od wing components nthe eo wet, 
Coon dint ld ee fc, wet wat ent 
inponible So beep anything from wing. So Troll 
ts es competion Dlx nye seen In ae 
Plcme of ey Gontanpotng eit, ping lout 
Sodcima pas of bnkwork tone lapein: and 








perfecting the sheet—or printing the obverse, as medallists 
trould sa}—vith other four page. Atehie was tll and 
Strong gave hm a regular drilling i the use ofthe ball 
tnd after tome daye practic, found T could trast him as 
beater atthe press, Robinion Griso's man Friday was not 
more willing faithful conscentious save than was 2 
‘Archie, Never absent, never grombling, never ide; it 
there as no work ready for hi, there was always plenty 
ff inchiet at hand. He was very fod of tough arg 
tment; pleded on with hie presrwork; learnt to et pe 
prety wel, lore fe was suspected that he even knew the 
Fever boxes; studied hard at grammar and the dictionary: 
fuuited Knowledge with facity, and retained it tna 
Cloudy, He remained with me many yeas, and ultimately 
tbecame my foreman. After the destruction ofthe etal 
tient by fire in 1849, he was engaged as foreman of the 
University printing ofice of Mr. Henry Rowsell and left 
there after along term to enter the Toronto School of 
Medicine then presided over by Dr Rolph, on Richmond 
Street, just weit of where Knox's Church now wands. After 
‘obtaining hs license to practie the proesion of medicine, 
he studied Spanish, and then went to Mexico, to practise 
among the semisiwages of that politically and naturally 
‘eanic public. There he made a Kitle money. 

"The country wat atthe tine ina state of general civil 
wat; not only war there ational stile between (Wo 
politcal parties for the ascendency, but in many of the 
cptrate sates pronunciementos (proclamations) were i 
fied against the amen in power, followed by bloody 
Eontess between the diferent facons. In the “united 
State" of Coahuila and Nuevo-Leon, in which the doctor 
then resided, General Vidautt held the reins of power at 
Monterey, the capital and General Arambers! flew to 
sem t wrest the government from him. The opposing 
trmies were no other than band of robbers and murderers: 
‘Arambers’s forces had pased near the town of Salinas 
where the doctor lived, plundering everybody on their 
route, Next day Videos’ troops came in pursht. appro 














rating everyting of value which bad not been already 
‘onfiseated. General Julio Quizogs, one of the most in 
hhuman and cruel mossters of the republic—a native ofthe 
town, near which he had but recently been a cowherd 
(gauadéro)—commanded the pursuing force. On the eve 
ning previous wo his entry, peon (realy a slave, chosgh 
slavery wat sid to have been abolished én the tepublic) 
had been severely injused in a quarrel with smother of his 
las, and the doctor was sent for by the Alcalde to dest 
his wounds. As the man was ad to belong to rich pro- 
peter, the doctor objected ules his fee were asuted AN 
‘ld, rough, and dirs-looking man thereupon stepped for 
ward and ai he would be anewerable for the py stating 
AM the same time that his name was Quivoga, and that he 
‘eas the father of Don Juliot When General Quirogs heard 
his father's account ofthe afi, he had the wounded man 
placed in the stacks in the open lara under a broiling su 
fined the Alcalde $500 for not having dane vo himeel, 25 
‘well a6 for not having imprisoned the Doctor: had the 
Doctor azested by am armed guard under a lewtenaat, 
land in the presence of dozen or more oficers ordered 
him to be shot within twenty inte for having insulted 
his (Quirogn') father. The exection, however ¢ may be 
inferred, did not uke place. The explanation the Doctor 
ses of his exape ia curiows ane. He came and swore st 
the General so ively and rapidly in English (not being 
at dhe ine well versed in Spanish expletives) that Don 
Jello was frightened by hi grimace, and the horible 
Unknown words that ited from hit lips and fell of his 
fir in an epileptic ft, to which he was subject. The 
Doctor had the clothing about the General’ throat and 
est thrown open, and dahed some col water in his fee. 
(On reviving, Quiroga told the Doctor wo retimn to his 
howe; that he need be tnder no fear; sid he supposed 
the difiulty war caused by hie (the Doctor) not under 
standing the Spanish language; and added, that he intend 
fe to consult our friend some day about those atagues 
(Gis). Quiroga never returned to Salinas during the 








Doctor’ stay there, and some years after thete evens, like 
most Mesican generals, was publicly executed, thus meet 
{ng the fate he had so cruelly deal ou wo many beter men 
than himself and to which he had sentenced our fellow 

“The Doctor remained in Mexico til the French in 
vason in 1808, when, partly op account ofthe ines of 
Tis wife, and partly because ofthe disturbed state of the 
country” he retumed to Taranto, He practised his pro 
fesion here and berame a wellknown public character, 
rll he «td, chershing warm love forthe sunny south, 
styling the land of the Montezumas "Mi Mejico amd! 
ny beloved Mexico-and corresponding with his fiends 
‘here, who but very rece offered him some inducements 

“That truant boy was aftervards known a De. Archi 
bald A. Riddel, ecalderman, and for many yeas coroner 
for the Gty of Toronto, which Inter ofce he resigned 0 
lately as che S0th of June, 1888. He died in December It, 
and was busied in the Necropolis, whither his remains 
‘were followed by a lange concourse of sympathizing 
friend 
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29 Introduction to Canadian Polities 


“The uring of St. Jomess Cathedral in 1839, masis an 
other phase of my Toronto life which i asciated with 
‘many plensne and some sorrowful memories, The services 
Of the Chureh of England were, for some months ater 
that event, condcted in the old City Hall. The choir was 
an amateur one, led by Me J.D. Humphreys, whose repu 
tation as an accomplished ioscian must be tala to 
‘many of my readers, OF that choir T became a member, 
fd ontinued one until my removal w Carlton in 1888 








During those fourteen years I wat concerned in almott 
every musical movement in Toronto, wrote musial 
hotices, and even compe sone music to my own poetry 
‘An amateur gle club of which Mr, L Cul, und ately 
‘of the Canada Company’ oice, and myself are probably 
the only survivor, used oceasionally to mect and amuse 
furselves with singing gles and quarteies om Christnas 
tnd New Year's Eve, opposite the houses of our eeverat 
friends Te was then the cttom to invite our party indoors, 
to be sumptnously entertained withthe gor! things pro 
ded forthe purpose 

Thus the’ time passed avay after the rebelion, and 
during the period of Sie George Arthur's say in Canada 
‘without the oocurence of any public even in which Iwas 
personally concemed. Lord Durham came; made his xe 
brated Report and went home again, Then followed Lord 
Sydenham, © whom T propose to pay some attention, a8 
veh Bim commenced my fixe experience of Canadian 
party polities 

Mackenzie's rebellion had convinced me of the neces: 
sity of taking and holding Grm ground in defence of 
rmonarchicalisticutions, 28 opposed to republicanism. It 
[Swell known thae neary all Old Counisy Whig, when 
transplanted to Canada, become stunch Tories. 80 mort 
moderate Reformers from the British Isles are cased here 
as Liberal Conservatives Even English Charts are tran 
formed into Canadian Anti Republicans. 

T had been neither Chartst nor ultreRadical, but 
Simply a quiet Reformer, disposed to venrate, but not 
blindly to idolize, old insieutions, and by Ho means to 
pull down an ancient fabric without knowing what kind 
ot sructure was to be erected in ite pce. Thu ie followed, 
45 mater of coune, tat I should gravitate towards the 
Conservative side of Canadian party polite, in which T 
found so many ofthe slid, respectable, well to-do cities 
of Toronto had ranged therelves. 
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30 Lord Sydenham’s Mission 


T have frequently remarked that, although in England any 
person may pase lifetime without becoming acquainted 
With his next-door neighbour, he can hardly fll into 
“Conversion with  fellow-countryman in Canada, without 
finding some latent link of relationship oF propinguiy 
bpeoveen them. Thus, inthe ase of Mr, €. Poulet Thom: 
son, I trace more than one cieumtance connecting that 
treat man with my husnble sell. He was 2 member—the 
fictive member—of the firm of Thomsoa, Bonar % Co. 
Russia Merchans, Cannon Street, London, at the se 
time chat my brotherin aw, William Tatchell, ofthe frm 
‘of Tatchell’ € Clarke carried on the same business of 
Rassia Merchants in Upper Thames Street There were 
occasional transitions between them: and my brother 
Tova, who was chief accountant in the ‘Thames Street 
hove, ha tod me thatthe frm of Thomson, Bonar & Co. 
wat looked pon inthe trade with a good del of dises 
for certain sharp practices to which they were addicted 

Again, Sr Jon Rae Rei, ofthe Est India Company, 
had been the Tory member of Parliament for Dover. On 
his retirement, Mr. Poulet ‘Thomion started as Reform 
fandidate for the sate city, knew the former lightly 28 
{neighbour of my mother’, at Ewell, i Surrey, and flt 
tone interes inthe Dover election in consequence twas 
in the old borough-mongering times, and Ue newspapers 
‘on both sides rang with acount ofthe mumense sums that 
trove expended in this isle Dover contest, in which Me 
"Thomson, aided by his party, iterally bought every inch 
cof his way, and siccecdel in obtaining his first seat fn the 
House of Commons, ata cove, a his biographer ates, of 
£3,000 sterling In the matter of corruption, there wat pro- 
Tubly litle difeence between de rival candidates 

“The Right Hon. Charles Poulet. ‘Thorson, it was 
understood in England, always ad the dey work of the 
“Melbourne Ministry to do; and i was probably his use- 





fulness in that capacity that recommended hisn for the 
‘ask of uniting the two Canadas, i accordance with that 
epore of Lord Dusham, which his lodehip himself di 
crowed, 

‘On reference wo Sir FB, Head's “Emigrant.” pp. S768, 
the reader ill find the folowing liters [une follow 
several pieces of relevant correspondence, used af a foo 
ote inthe original volume. For the reader's convenience, 
they are now incloded in the vex 





Legislative assembly, 
Montreat, 28th Merch, 186 
My dear Sir Francs, 

T have no hesilation im putting om paper the conver 
sation which took place between Lord Dusham end mysel, 
(om the subject of the Uniom. He eshed me if war it 
Javour of the Union; suid, No,’ he replied, you ae a 
friend to your country, oppose it tothe death 

Tam, &, 
(eigned) Allan N. MacNab 
Sir FB, Head, Bart 


2, ROME W.-H. JERUS, E5Q 
Toronto, March 12th 1846 
Dear Sir Alten, 

“in ansaer to the inquiry contained in your leer of 
the dnd inst, beg lose to state that, in the year 1838, 
Twas in Quebec, and had a long conceration with the 
Earl of Durham upon the subject of an Union of the 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada-a measure which 
T had understood his Londihip intended to propose 

1 was much gratified by Me Lordship then i the most 
ungualied terme, declaring hit svong diapprobation of 
such @ measure, as tending i his opinion, tothe injury 
(ofthis Province; and he advised me, asa fiend to Upper 
Canede, o use all the infuence I might powes in oppo- 








‘His Lordship declared that, nis opinion, no states: 
suen could propote 1 fnjurtons «roe, end exthored 
tne fo autre my frends Upper Canad, tat he was 
<ecdely sere tothe meats 

have © perfect ecolection of having had a similar 
nquity made of me by the rise ecretaty of Sit George 
‘ther and that 1 made ein reply tthe comme 
‘Mention T hace o Copy of the leer which I sent pon 
thet oeteion, ut the ebtance mas have been sme o 
tat now tend you 

Tremaine 

Sir Allan MacXeb (signed) V7. Efe 


13 St Jamers Steet, 

London, 120 July, 1896 
My Dear Sir Francis, 

eis well known to many perions tht the late Lond 
Durham, up to the time of his departure from Canada, 
expresed Mimselfstongly opposed to the Union of the 
then too Provinces. 1 accompanied Sir Geotge Arthur on 
{vl to Lord Durham, fate in the autumn, ond a very 
few days only before he threw up it Government and 
‘embarked for this country. Ine conversation f had with 
bins, he spoke of te Union a the selfish scheme of a Few 
merchants of Montreal that no xateman would advise 
‘he meavure—and that i wae abeued to suppose that Upper 
fand Lower Canada could ever ext in harmony 38 one 
Tm returing to Toronto with Sir George Arthur, he 

totd me that Lord Durham had expresied to him siniler 
pinions, and had at considerable length detailed 10 i 
reaions end arguments which enced against « mesure 
UUhich he considered would be destructive of the legit 
imate authority ofthe British Government, and in which 
Opinion Sir Geonge declated he fully coincided 

Tam, Si, 
Sir FB. Head, Bart (Signed) C. A. Hagerman 





4 once rant oy oomnase 
Quebec, er 2nd, 1838, 

Dear Sir, 
1 thenk you kindly for your account of the meeting 
lin Moncret}, which was the firt I recived I fully ex 
Dected the ‘outbreak about the Union of the two Pro. 





Yours truly, 
(signed) Durham 


‘That Me. Thomson did his work well, cannot be denied. 
He was, in fact the Casereagh of Canadian Union, What 
were the exact means employed by him in Montreal and 
Toronto is not know, but the results wee visible enough, 
Government oficias coerced, sometimes though the 
agency oftheir wives, sometimes by direct threats of die 
Iisal; the Legilature overawed by the presence and 
Inuerference of His Excellency’ secretaries and aidesde- 
‘amp; votes sought and obtained by appeals tothe pero. 
A interes of members of Parliament, Thete and such 
like were the dgalfed proceses by which the Union of 
the Canadas was effected, inspite of the unwillingness of 
atleast one ofthe parties to that ceremony. 

His Fxcellency did not even condescend to veil his 
contempt for his tools. When a newiy nominated Cabinet 
Minister waited upon the great man with humility, 19 
‘hank him for an honour for which he fle his education 
id not qually him, dhe reported answer wat—"Oly, 1 
think you are all pretey much alle bere.” 

in Toronto, anything like opposition to His Excel 
lency's policy was sought to be llenced by the theat of 
Aeprivng the city of ts tenure ofthe Seat of Government. 
“The offecs of he principal city journals, the Patriot and 
Courier, were besieged by anxious sabsriers,entreating 
that nothing should appear tall dveateful to His Excel: 
Tency. Therefore it happened, that our litle sheet, the 











Herald, became the only mouthpiece of Toronto dis 
Sentens; and was well supplied with satires and crtclms 
Upon the polite manauvre of Government Howe. We 
‘ied to ste on New Year's Day 2 sheet of doggerel verses, 
Styled, "The News Boy's Address to his Patrons" which 
sive me an opportunity, of which T did not falc aail 
inysll, of telling His Excellency some veholeome tuts 
in not very complimentary phrase. Is but justice to him 
to sy, that he enjoyed the fun, such a8 ft was, as much as 
anybody, and tent a servant in livery t0 our ofce, for extra 
Copies to be placed on his drawing-room table for the 
smasement of New Year's caller, to whom he read them 
bimsel Tam sorry that T cannot now treat my readers 2 
extracts from thoe sheets, which may some centuries hence 
bbe unearthed by fur Canadian antiquarie, a rare and 
peels hiorcal doctments 
‘Whether the couse he purtued be thought ereditable 
for the revere, there is no doubt that Lord Sydenham di 
‘Canada immense service by the measures enacted under 
his dictation. ‘The Union of the Provinces, Municipal 
(Councils, Educational Institutions, sound. financial ar 
rangement and other minor matter, ate benefits which 
Cannot be ignored. But all there questions were cased 
‘ highhanded, rbivary manner, and some of them by 
ownrigh compulsion. To connect in any way with bik 
hme the credit of bestowing upon the united provinces 
‘Responsible Government" upon the Brith model, is 
rome arity 
nthe Mentors of his lordship, by his brother, Mr G. 
Poulet Serope, page 286, I find the following plain sate 


‘On the subject of ‘Responsible Government? which 
question was again dragged into dicusion by Mr. Bald- 
bin, with a view of pulling the sincerity of the Gover 
ment to the fe, he (Lord) introduced. and cervied 
timenimousty a series of resolutions in opposition to those 
froposed by Mr. Baldwin, distinct recoguising the ie 





‘sponsibility of the Governor to any but the Imperial au 
thoriis, and placing the dctrine om the sound snd ra 
onal base which he had ever maintained 


What that "sound and rational bass” was, conelusvely 
shown in an extract from one of his own private letter 
‘ven on page 148 ofthe sate work 





1 am nota bit fred of the Responsible Government 
ery T hove already done much to pu it down in its nad 
‘miuible sense, namely, atthe Council shall be respons 
be to the Asiembiy, end that the Government shall the 
‘her advice, and be bound by it In fac, this demand has 
licen made much more for the peopte than by them. And 
Thave not met with any one sho has nota once admitted 
the absurdity of claiming to put the Council over the head 
ofthe Governor is but fair too, to ay that everything 
‘asin times pst been done bythe diferent Governors to 
texte the felings of the people on this question, Fis, 
the Executive Council has generally been composed of the 
persons mast obnoxious to the majority of the Asiemblys 
‘and next, the Governor has taken extreme core to. make 
cory act of his eum go forth tothe pubic on the respons 
Dilly of the Executive Council. So the people have been 
‘carefully taught to believe that the Governor is nobody, 
land the Bxeculioe Council the real poser, and that by the 
Governor himself. At the ume time they hove seen that 
power placed in the hands of thei opponents, Under uch 
2 sytem it is not to be wondered at, if one argument 
founded on the responsibility of the Governor Jo the 
Home Government fall tothe ground. T have told the 
people plainy that as F cannot get vd of my responsibilty 
to the Home Government, Iwill place no responsibility 
(on the Council; that they are & Council for the Governor 
to consult, but no more. And I have yet met with no 
“Responsible Government man, wha was nol algied with 
the doctrine. Infact, there is no other theory which has 
common sense. Either the Governor isthe Soverign ot 














the Minister. 1f the first, he may have ministers, but he 
‘cannot be responsible tothe Government at home, and all 
folonial government becomes impossible He ms, tere 
Tore, be the Minister, i which ease he cannot be under 
{he contol of men in the colony.” 


1s only just thatthe truth should be clearly estab- 
lished on this question. Responsible Government was not 
an ive between Canadian Reformers and Tories in any 
Sease; bu exclusively between the Colonies and the sates 
‘men ofthe Mother Country. On several occasions prior to 
Mackensi'+ Rebellion, ‘Tory majorities had aimed the 
principle: and Ogle R Gowan, an infuential Orangeman, 
had poblised a pamphlet in ie favour. Yee some recent 
historians of Canada have fallen into the folih habit of 
‘aiming for the Reform party all the good legaaton of 
the past forey years, until they seem really to believe the 
figment themsclves* 

Tam surprised that writers who condemn Sir FB. Head 
for acting 35 his own Prime Minister, in strict acovdance 
‘with his instructions, can see nothing t0 Bnd ful wih in 
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Lord Sydenhams doing the very sme thing in a infinitely 
‘more arbitary and offensive manner. Where Sir Francs 
petsuaded, Lord Sydenham coerced, bribed and derided 

Lower Canada was never consulted at to her o¥n 
desing. Because a fraction of her people chote to strike for 
independence, pesceable French Canadians were tated 
Dodily 2s a conduered race, with the undinguted object of 
seamping their nationality and language, and overiding 
their feelings and wishes Ie is said that the result has 
juste ehe means, But wae cassis ie thi? What sort of 
friend to Responsible Government must be be, who em 
pls force to back his argument? To incleate the volun 
{ary principle atthe point ofthe Bayonet, isa peclily 
Hibernian proces, to sy dhe lest 


SKE 


Bt Tories of the Rebellion Times 


Having, I hope, suficenty exposed the mirepreentations 
‘of party writers, who have persistent made fe thelr bur 
hes to calumniate the Loyalists of 18978, 1 now proceed 
to the pleasanter wk of recording the good deeds of wome 
‘of thowe Loyalist, with whom I wae brought ito peroaal 
omtact. I begin with 





No Toronto citizen of 37 can fail to reall the Bl, hale 
strongly built figure of George Taylor Denton, of Bell 
‘ue, the very embodiment of the English country squire 
ofthe times of Addon and Golduith. Resolute to enforce 
obedience, generous to the poor, just and fair as 3 mag. 
state, hospable to strangers and trends, 2 sound and 
consistent Chuchntan, a brave soldier and a loyal subject, 











ie seemed almost an anachroniam to meet with him any 
‘where ese than at his ow birthplace of Dover Cour, with 
insight of the Goodwin Sands inthe oldashioned County 
of Esex, in England 

Hie was the son of John Denison, of Hedon, Yorkshire, 
snd wae born in 178 He came with his father to Canada 
in 1792, and to Toronto in 1796, Here he marred the only 
daughter of Captain Richard Lippincott, « noted U. F- 
Loyalist, who had fought through the Civil War ia the 
revolted Colonies now forming the United States. In the 
war of 1812, Mr, Denion served as Ensign in the York 
‘Volunteers, and was frequently employed on special serve 
He was the ocr who, with sty ten, ext ont the present 
line of the Dundas Read, tro the Carrion Common to 
[Lambton Mills which was necesary to enable communi 
cation between York and the Mills tobe carried on without 
{ereupdion from the hostile eet on the lake. During the 
tack on York, in the following year, he was commissioned 
te destroy our veuel in the Bay to save then from fling 
fo the enemy's hands. With tome he sicceeded, ut on 
fone frigate the captain relused to obey the onde, and while 
the point was in dispute, the enemy settled che question by 
‘aptorng the ship, in consequence of which Me. Denson 
‘es held asa prisoner for several months ni exchanged. 

Ot his sevice and escapes during the war many amus 
Ing stores are tld. He was once sent with 3 very Inge sm 
in army bills some $40,000 wo pay the force then on the 
Niagara River. To avoid stpicion, the money was con 
czaled in his sddlebagy, and he wore cviian’s clothing 
is destination waste village of St David's. Within a mile 
‘or two ofthe place, he became aware of cavalry solder 
falloping furiously towards hi, who, on coming up, asked 
ihe was the ofcer withthe money, and sid he mu side 
hack as fast as posible; the Vankees had driven the Brish 
‘out of St Davis, and partis oftheir cavalry were spread 
Sng over the country. Presentiy another dragoon came in 
Sight ridings peed and pursued by several of the enemy's 


























horsemen, Ensign Denison turned at once, and after an 
exciting chase for many miles, sveceded in dancing hie 
feet and exaping wih his valuable charge. 

‘On another ecetion, he had under his orders a nusmber 
of boats employed in bringing army munitions from King 
ston to York. Somewhere neat Port Hope, while creping 
Slongshorew avoid the United States veces cruising inthe 
Take, he observed several of them teasing down in bis 
iretion. Immediately he ran his boat pa small tea 
destroying a bridge across ite mouth to open a pasage, 
and hid them so efsctually that the enemys feet pased by 
‘wthou suspecting their presence 

About the year 1821, Captain Denison formed the 
design to purchase the farm west ofthe cy, now known 
as ehe Resholme property. The owner lived st Nagata. A 
{biend who knew of hit intention, tld htm ne sures 
smoming, while he was looking at vme gos ina store, 
that he would not get the Land, ae another man had Tele 
‘at moming for Niagara, in Oats oop, wo gai the stat 
‘of him. The day being unosually ne, Mr- Denison noticed 
{atthe slop wa sil in sigh, becalmed a mile or two of 
Gibraltar Pont. Nome he went, put up some money forthe 
porchise, mounted his horse and set out for Niagara round 
the head of the ike, travelling all day and through the 
hight, and ariving shot alter daybreak, There he sa 
the sloop in the river, endeavouring with the morning 
breeze © make the landing. To rouse up the intending 
vendor, to close the bargain, and. get a receipt for the 
‘money, was soon accomplished, and when the gentleman 
who had hoped to foreal him came om the scene, he wat 
\wofllychoptallen to fnd himself distanced in the race 

rom the close of the war until the year 1887, Mi. 
Denon was occupied, like other men of his postion, with 
his duties at 2 magistrate dhe cultivation of his far, and 
the rating of his family. In 1822, he organized the cavalry 
coxps nove known atthe Governor Genera’ Body- Guard 
‘When the rebellion broke ou, he took up atm again in 















defence of the Crown, and on the day of the march up 
Yonge Stet, was entrusted with the command of the OM 
Fort At about noon a body of men war seen approaching 


Eagerly and anxiously the defenders walted, expecting 
every moment an onset, and determined to meet it Uke 
fen, The suspense lated some minutes, when suddenly 
‘he Majoreclsimed, "Why surely that'smay brother Tom!” 
‘And soit was. The party consisted of number of good 
loyalists, headed by Thomas Denison, of Weston, hastening 
ta the aid of the Government aginst Mackenzie and his 
‘dherents. OF coune, the gies were soon thrown open 
fnd, with hearty cheers on both side, the newcomers 
tered the Fort 

For six months Major Denison continued i active 
service with his evaly, and in the summer of 1838, was 
[promoted to comand the batalion of West York Miia 
His eldest son, the late Richard L. Denison, succeeded to 
the command’ of the cavalry corps, which was kept on 
service for sx mont in the winter of 18389, 

"Mr, Denison vas elected an alderman of Toronto in 
the year 1884, and served in the same capacity upto the end 
of 1B. 

That he was quite independent of the “Family Com 
pact" or of any other offal clique, is shown by the fact, 
{hat og Mackensie's second expasion from the House of 
‘Asembly in 1832, Alderman Denison voted for his re 
lection for the County of York 

‘Our old friend died in 1858, leaving four song, vir 
Richard L, Denon of Dover Court, named above: the ate 
George Taylor Denison, of Rusholme; Robert B, Denison, 
of Bellevue, now Deputy Adjutant General for this disic, 
Chatter L: Denison, of Brockton: and alo one daughter, 
living, Among his grandchildren are Colonel George T. 
Denison, commanding the “CovernotGeneral's Hody 
Guard, and Police Magistrate; Major F.C. Denison, ofthe 
same corps: and Lieutenane John Denson, nx. The whole 
humber of the Canadian descendants of John Denison, of 
don, now living, saver one hundred. 














(Gol, Richard Lippincott Denison, eldest son ofthe above, 
vas born Jane 13th, 1814, at dhe old family extate neat 
Weston, on the Humber River, and followed the occupa 
tion of farming al hie ite, During the troubles of 18873, 
the served his country 25 capeain in command ofa troop of 
the Queen's Light Dragoons. He took s prominent part it 
the organization ofthe Agviultural and Arts Astocation in 
1844, and for eweaty two years wie reaute, Ln 1855, he 
wa commissioner from Canada at te gest exposition in 
Paris, France. He also held a prominent postin in the 
diferent county and township agricultural societies for 
‘over foreyfive years was one of the fis directors of the 
Canada Landed Credit Company, and setve on its board 
for several yeas; was at one time President of he late 
Beaver Fite Tasurance Company; and at the time of his 
ath, President ofthe Society of York Pioneer. For may 
‘years he commanded the Militia i the Wet Riding ofthe 
City of Toronto; and was alder for St. Stephen's Ward 

the City Counel, which he represented at the Centennial 
Exhibition ar Philadelphia in 1876, 

‘Ava private citizen, Richard L. Deniton ws generally 
popular, notwithtanding his songly marked. Toryism, 
{and outspoken blontnes of speech. is portly presence, 
Inandsome features, owing beard, and kindly sale were 
‘niverally welcomed; and when he drove slong in his 
sleigh on brighe winter's dy, sranges stopped to look at 
him with admiration, and to ark who that fine looking man 
eas Nor did his personal qualities bli his noble exterior, 
or many years his house st Dover Court was one contin 
‘us scene of openshandd hospitality. He mas generous toa 
fault; a warm frend, and an ever reliable comrade 

He died March 10th, 1878, a the age of sty four years, 
leaving his widow and eight tons snd one daughter Fen 
deaths have lle so wide a gap ashi in ou social ctles 





CColone! George T: Denison, of Rusholme, second son of 
Alderman George'T. Denison, sen, was born 17th of July, 











1816, at Bellevue, Toronto, He war educated at Upper 
‘Canada College, and became & barrister i 1840. 

He was a volunteer in Col. Fitgibbon’s re company, 
prior tothe Rebellion of 1887, and attended every drill 
Sti twas disbanded. On the Rebelion breaking out he 
Served fora while a one ofthe guard protecting the Com 
tnereal Bank, and war in che force that marched out ¢o 
Gallows Hill and dispersed Mackenzie's followers. A few 
aye alter, he went 38 leutenant im a company of mili 
forming prt of the column commanded by Col. Sir A. 
‘MacNab tothe village of Scotland, inthe County of Brant, 
and from thence to Navy Island, where he served shrough 
‘Sut the whole siege. He was one ofthe three ofcers who 
ated the information to Sir Allan, which Ted to the 
tting out and destrtion of the steamer Carlin. 

Tn November, 1838, he wes appointed lieutenant in his 
father's woop of cavalry, now the Governor General's Body 
‘Guard and then just placed under dhe command of his 
trother, the ae Col. Richard L. Denison. He served for 
si mont in active service tha winter, and put ina couse 
‘tail for some weeks with the King’s Dragoon Guards, 3t 
Nigel 

Fe was alderman for St, Patrick's ward for some year 
In 1849, when Lord Elgin, in Toronto, opened the sesion 
‘of Parliament, Col, G. T, Denon escorted His Excellency 
to and from the Parliament House 

The following account of this afir is copied from 
the "Historial Record of the Governor General's Body 
Guard” by Cape, F.C. Denison 


‘In Montresl during the riot that followed the pasage 
of the Rebellion Lovses bill the troops of exealy that had 
teen on regular srsice for over ten gears, forgot their 
dlsipline, forgot ther duty to their Queen's representative, 
forgot their esprit de corp, and sa! om their horses and 
laughed while the mob were engaged in peliing Lord Elgin 
with eggs. This Toronto troop acted diferenty and estab 
lished a name then for obedience to orders, Dat should be 














looked back to with pride by every man who seroes in is 
ranks. Unquestionably there wae a great deal politically 
tempt them from their duty, and to lead them to remain 
inactive if nothing worse. Bu their sense of duly (0 their 
Queen, through her representative, wars tong that they 
firmed out, aking the Govern Genera fey to and from 
‘the Parliament Buildings, muck again the wil of a no, 
turbulent crowd. This war an excellent proof of what 
esprit de corps will do, and ofthe good tte the towp mt 
Inve teen in His Excellency wat so pleated with the loyal 
‘9, discipline and general conduct of the escort on this 
‘occasion, that he sent order the oficr commanding, to 
dismount his men, and bring them inta the drawing room. 
By is Excelleney's request, Captain Denison presented 
‘ack man individually to him, and he shook hands with 
them al thanking them personally or ther services. They 
tere then ineted to sit dou ta « hendsome lunch with 
His Excellency’ sta 





mn 1855, when the voluntecr force was crested, Col. Deni 
son took squadron of eavalry into the ew force, and 
Afterwards onganized the Toronto Field Batery, and in 
1860, the Queen’ Own Rifles; and was appointed om 
tmandant of the Sih and 10th Military Dit, which 
Peston he held until hi death, He was recommended, 
‘with Colonel Sewell and Colonel Dyde, forthe onder ofS. 
Michael and St Georges but before the order was granted 
hehad died and Col. Dye, ca. alone ofthe tee ved 
to enjoy the honout. Col Denison was the senior ofcer in 
‘Ontario atthe time of hi death, and may be sid to have 
‘been the father ofthe volunteer force of his duit 





Few persons engaged in busines tok a more prominent 
pitt inthe early history of Toronto, and in te politi 
‘vents of the time, than the subject of this sketch, For 
several yentshe was engaged in trade in the Cty of Dublin, 











being the proprietor ofthe most extensive busines of the 
nds in salery and hardware, having the contracts forthe 
spy of the cavalry in the Dublin gurison, and also the 
Vieeregal evablishment. At that ime he took 2 very active 
putt nthe political warfare of the day, when Daniel 
Connell wa in the senih of his power. He and Mr... 
‘Bull father of the late Senator Harcourt P- Bull were 
active agente in organizing the "Brunswick Lodges” which 
Played no inconsderable part in the poles ofthat exit 
Ing period. The despondency that fell upon Irish Protxant 
Topas wen the Emancipation Bill became la, induced 
‘many to emigrate to America and among them Mr. Dixon. 
"Though actively employed inthe management of his bus 
‘hess both in Dublin and Toronto yet be had found time to 
Jay in slid foundation of standard literature, and even of 
theological lore, which qualified him to take a poston in 
Intellectual society ofa high order. Heal postesed great 
Teadines of speech, a geninl, good-natured countenance 
and manner, nd 3 fund of drollery and comic wit, which 
[ded wo a stong Trish accent he at times assumed made 
hima special favourite in the City Counc, aswell as at 
public dinner, and on vcal festive occasions. I ad the 
privilege ofa intimate aoquaintance with him from 1888 
nil his death and can speak with conBidence of his fee 
fing ad principles 

"Though so thoroughly Irish hit ancestors came origin 
ally fom Lanarkshize in Scotland, in the reign of James 

and held grant of land ithe north of Ireland, He felt 
proud of one of his ancestor, who rated a Woop of volun 
fecrcavaly, ln an arm a the Bate ofthe Boye, and was 
evaded by 2 captain's commision given tnder King 
‘Wiliams own hand a few daye after. His own father served 
Inthe "Black Hore,” volunteer regiment of much note in 
the Ish rebellion. 

‘When Mr, Dixon came to York, his intention wat 0 
seule at Mount Vernon, in the State of Oto, where he had 
‘ben informed there was an Episcopal College, and a sete 
tent of Episcopalians on the College territory In order to 


fy 








sats himself ofthe ruth ofthese statements, he travelled 
thither alone, leaving his anly inthe then town of York, 
Disappointed in the resle of hit vit, he reaned here, 
and had almost made up his mind ogo back o Dublin, but 
abandoned the intention in consequence of the gent 
eguments of the Hon, John Henry Dua, Recever Gen 
fera* who petsuaded hii to remain. His fist sep wast 
Secure alate ofthe lot of land on King Street, where the 
Messrs, W. A. Murray & Co's warehouses now sand. He 
bull there wo fame shops, which were considered marvels 
ot architectare a that da, ad continued to acupy ote of 
‘hem until Wellington Buildings, between Church and 
“Toronto Streets, were erected by himeelf and other enter 
prising ademen. Merchants of all ranks lived over theit 
Shops in those times, and very handsome residences these 
buildings made. 

mn 1834, Mr. Dixon was elected alderman for St. Law 
rence Ward, which portion he continued to hold against 








tl assailants, upto the end of 1850. He was also a justice of 
(he peace, and did good service in tht capacity. Inthe 





Gity Counc no man wae more useful and industrious in all 
‘ood works, and none exercied greater influence over it 
deliberations 

When the woubles of 1897 began, Alderman Dixon 
Lew al hit energies into the eauseoflyalty, and took 0 
active a pate in support of Sir FB. Head's policy, that his 
vice was on most occasions sought by the Lieutenant 
Governor, and frequently acted upos,, Many communi 
‘ations on the burn questions ofthe day pase betwee 
them. This continued throughout the rule of Sir Geonge 
Arthur, and undl the atval ofthe Right Hon. C. Poulet. 
“Thomson, who cared litle forthe opinions of her ten, 
however well qulifed to advise and inform. Mr. Dixon 
‘was too independent and too incorruptible patriot for 
{hat accomplished politician 











Few men in Toronto hive done more for the beat 


fying of our city. The Adelaide Buildings on King Steet 
were long he handsomet, as they were the bet built, of 
{heir clas. His howe, 38 the corner of Jarvis and Gerrard 
Sets, set an example for our finest private residences 
"The Se, Lawrence Hall whichis considered by vistors 3 
sreaconnament othe city was erected from plans suggested 
by him. And stnong religious edices, Trinity Church and 
St Jame’ Cathedral ae indebted to hi, the former main 
ly and the later in par, fr their complete adapation in 
syle and convenience, to the services of the Church 9 
‘which he belonged and which he highly venerated. To 
Trinity Chusch, especially, which was finished and opened 
for divine service om February 1th, 184, be gave himself 
‘op withthe mort unigging rel and watchfolnes, exami 
ing the plans in the minvtex details, supervising the work 
24 it progrened, almost counting the bricks and measuring 
the stonework, with the eye of father watching his infants 
Fist foouteps, Infact, he was popultly sled "the father 
and founder of Trinisy Choreh;” » deviation which 
tras justly recognised by Bishop Strachan in his dedication 

Ava frend I a something to say respecting most of 
‘is bling plans, and fully sypashized wih the objects 
he had in view: one of the frit of my appreciation was the 
Following poem whic although of litle merit in ie i 
pethape worth preserving a Tecra of honourable deds 
find well employed talents 





Wake, harp of Zion, silent long, 
[Nor voicles and wnheard be thou 

While meet theme of sated song 
‘Avs thy chorded numbers now! 





ajaqh stat sine dete 




















Too seldom, mid the sounds of strife 
"That rudely ring unwecome here, 

‘Phy music soothes his fever’ ie 
‘With breathings from holier sphere 


The warvior, wading deep in crime, 
Deserden lives in pacts ls, 

‘he stacesman wants noe sting rhyme 
“To cheer the chequerd part he plays 


And Zions harp, o whom alone, 
Sofeechoing higher themes belong, 
(Ob lend thy set arial tone 
"Tis meek-eyed Virtue cls the song 


Beyond the limit ofthe town 
A summers ramble, may be seen 

A scauered abu, newly grown, 
‘Rude hus, and vader elds between, 


Lifes taxories abound not there, 
‘Labour and hardship share the pot 

Hope wretes hard with {owning eve, 
And lesser wants are heeded not, 


Religion was neglected too 
“Twas fatto town ~ the poor ae proud 
‘They could not boast agar ae ne, 
‘And shunn'd to join the welldrest crowd. 


No country church adorned the ene 
Tn modes Beauy smiling fi, 
(Of mien 1 peaceful and serene, 
The poor man fel his home is there 
(Ob England! with thy village chimes, 
“Thy church-ved hamlet, scattered wide 
“The emigrant to other limes, 
‘Remembers thee with grateful pride 








‘And owns that once a home again, 
‘With fonder love his hear would bless 
Each humble, lowly, halod fane 
“That snctifes thy lovelies: 


‘Bucher, als! the heart was wrung 
“Tasees0 wan, so deara wate 

it's thorns and bia rank sprang, 
“And peace and love, towers, displace 


And weary sesons pas away, 
‘ste’ fast ebbing tie rll’ by, 
“To thousands rose no Sabbath, 
They lived to suller—sin~ and die 


Then men of Christian spirit came, 
“They saw dhe mosrnfel scene with viet 
‘To such ieee hat been the same 
To know disses and give velit 


They tld the tale, nor vainly told — 
“They won atiance la ad wide; 

His eare were dull indeed and cold 
‘Who such petitioner denied 


They chose a slightly rising hill 
“That bordered clorely on the road, 

And workmen brought ofcare ad sil 
‘And wine with many 2 cumbrous load. 


With oly prayer and chanted hy 
“The task was sped upon it way 

Aad hares beat high ae eyes were dim 
Tro eso glad sight that day 


And slowly asthe work ascends, 
1m jure proportions strong and fas, 
Hye watchful its ary friends 
‘With zilous ardour linger near 





“Ts finished now —a Gothic pile, 
“rave handiwork of faith and love — 











In England's ancient hallowed se, 
‘That pointeth aye, ike hope, above: 





th stately tower and turret high. 
‘And quaintarchd door, and batted wall, 
And window stain’ of various dye 

“And antique moulding overall 


And hark! the Sabbath going bell! 
‘Asolema tale it pale abroad — 

To all around its echoes tll, 
This building isthe house of Godt 


Say, Chorehmant doth no sil, sal voce 
‘Within you whisper" whiletis day 
Go bid the desert place rejoice! 
‘Your Saviour high bees obey: 


‘ay not your pow's are sant an weak, 
‘What hath Been done, may be anew 

"ir addeth strength to all who seek 
‘Toserve Him with lection true.” 


Alderman Dixon was not only a thorough-going and 
‘reehanded Churchman, bat was very popular with the 
‘ministerrand pastors of other religious denominations. The 
heads of the Methodist Church and even the higher Re- 
‘man Catholic clergy of Toront, frequently sought his 
Advice and assistance t9 smooth down ssperiies and ree 
tneile feuds. He was every man's find, ad had no ene. 
‘mies of whom I ever heard. He wrote with fality, and 
argued with sil and veadines. His memory was exceed 
ingly retentive; he knew and could repeat page ater page 
from Dryden's “Virgit” and Pope's “Homer.” Any allusion 
to them would draw from him forty or fity lines in eon 
ection with its subject Mick's "Lasind! he knew equally 
‘well, and was fond of reciting is most beautiful dexerip- 
tions of scenery and places in South Africa and India. He 








was an enthusiastic bookcllector, and left a valuable I 
brary, containing many very rare and curious books fe had 
brought from Dublis, and eo which he made several ad- 
dltions Te is now in the posession of his eldest son, Arch 
‘deacon Dixon, of Guelph 

‘With the Orange body, Alderman Dixon exercised 
considerable inluence, which he always exerted in Favour 
ffs Christian reard forthe rights and felings of those 
Srho difered from them, On one occasion, and nly one, 
remember his sullering some indiolty a heir hands. He 
nd others ad exered themselves to induce the Orange 
nen to waive ter annval procesion, and had succeeded 
to far as the city lodges wete concerned. But the country 
Todges would not forego their cherished rights, and on “the 
12th” forget the year—entered Toronto from the west 
in imposing numbers. At the request of the other magi> 
trates Algerian Dison and, 1 think, the lite Mayor 
CGumet, met the procession opposite Osgoode Hall, and 
emonstated with the leaders for dsregzeding the wishes 
fof the City Counel snd the example oftheir city brethren 
His eloquence, however, was of to avail, and he and his 
calleague were rudely thrust aside 

’As president of the St. Patick’s Society, he did mals 
to preserve unanimity in that body, which then embraced 
Ifithmen of all eeeds among it members. His speeches at 
its anmeal dinners were greatly admired for their ability 
and liberality, and it was favourite theme of his, chat the 
the nationalitier—Trsh, Scoch and. Englsh—cogether 
formed an invincible combination: while if unhappily 
Separted, they might have to succumb to inferior aces. He 
Concluded his argument on one caasion by quoting Scot's 
striking lines onthe Bate of Waterloo: 





“Yes—Agincourt may be Forno 

And Cresy be an unknown spot, 
‘And Blenhicim’s mane be new 

Bu sll in glory and in song, 




















For many an age remembered long, 
Shal live the tow's of Hougoumont 
And Field of Waterloo 





‘The peals of applause and raprure with which thee 
patriotic sentiments were received, will not easily be for 
fotten by his hearers, 

[Nor were his teary aequirement limited to such sabe 
jects The works of Jeremy Taylor and other great dvines 
‘ofthe Stewart period, he was very familiar with, afd es 
teemed highly. He was aso a great authority in iis his. 
tory and antiquities; enquiries often came to ity fro 
persons in the United States and clewhere, respecting 
Aisputed and doubtfal questions, which he was generally 
competent to solve 

‘Mf. Dixon was long an active member ofthe commit 
te of the Church Society: and the frst delegate of Se 
James’ Church tothe fest Diocesan Syd. In these anda 
‘ther good works, he wae ntring ad disinterested. When: 
ever there was any gathering of clergy he received as many 
28 posible in his house, senting them with warm: eared 
hospital 

Mr. Dixon died in the year 185, leaving a large faaily 
‘of sons and daughters, of whom several have acquired 
isintion in various ways. His eldest son, Alesander 
fgaduated in King’s College, at the time when Ads 
Crooks, Judge Boyd, Christopher Robinson, Judge Kings 
mill, D. MeMichael, the Rev. W, Stennett. aod others well 
oven in public life, were connected with that unveny 
Mr. Dixon was university prizeman in History and Belles 
estes in his third yea; took the prize fr English oration 
and wrote the prize poem two years in succeson, He is 
how Rector of Guelph, and Archdeacon of the northern 
If ofthe Niagara diocee. He wa lvo one ofthe conti 
‘ors wo the "Maple Lea” 

‘William, second son of Alderman Dixon, wis Dominion 
Emigeation Agent in London, England, where he died in 








1278, Concerning him, the Hon. J. H. Pope, Minister of 
Agriculture, stated that he “was the most correct and con 
tcientious adminiserator he had ever met” He sal further 
in Paliment 


“The Premier had gone so fr ato state thatthe present 
“Agent General was perzon of wonderful ability, and had 
done more than his predecesrs to promote emigration to 
Camade, He (Mr. Pope) regretted more thon he could ex 
pres the death of Mr. Dison, the late agent. He was held 
In high stem both here and inthe old country, and was @ 
{gentleman who never identified himself with any political 
arty, ut fairly and honestly represented Canada: 


Another son, Major Fred E. Dison, is well known in 
‘onnection with the Queen's Own, of Toronto. 


Ke 


32 More Tories of Rebellion Times 


My first intodtion to this genddeman was on the day 
sMterIanded at Barve, in 1888. He was then living this 
log cotage a Shanty Bay, a indentation of the shore near 
the mouth of Kempenfeldt Bay, a the southwest angle of 
[Lake Simcoe. I war stuck with the comparative elegance 
pervading 40 primitive an establishment. Ts owner was 
{Evidently thorough gentleman, his wife an accomplished 
lady, and thelr children well aught and courteous. The 
surrounding wenery was picturesque and delightful. The 
‘road expanee of the bay opening out to Lake Simeoe— 
the gracell cep of the natal foliage sloping down fom 
high banks to the water’ edgar impressed vividly upon 
ray memory, even a this long interval of Sy yeas. It 








sceme to me a perfect gem of civilization, et in the wildest 
of natural surtoundings 

Tas a commissioner ofthe Court of Requests at Barre 
slong with Col O'Bien, in 1894, and in that capacity had 
‘constant opportunities of meeting and appreciating hi. 
He had sen service as midshipman in the Royal Navy, 25 
Well asin the Army; was an expert yachtaman of couse: 
and had ample opporeuniis of indulging his predilection 
for the water, on the fine bay fouling his house. At that 
time it was no unusual thing in winter, to see wolves cha 
ing deer over the thick ice of the iy, On one ocaion 
being laid up wih ilies, the Captain ‘was holding. 2 
‘magistrates cour in his dining room vetlookng the Bay. 
In front ofthe house was 2 wide law, and beyond it 4 
sunken fence, not visible from the howe, The case under 
fonsiderauon as probibly some riotous quarrel among 
the inkabitans of a coloured setdement neat at hand. who 
‘were constandy at loggerheads with each other or with 
thei white neighbours. In the midst of the proceedings. 
the Captain happened to catch sight ofa noble sag dash 
ing across the ies, parsed by several wolves He beckoned 
relative who asisted on the farm, and whispered to him, 
to get out the dogs A few seconds afterwards the baying of 
the hounds was heard. The unruly mitre caught the 
sound rushed to dhe window and door, then out to the 
rounds; plaid, defendant, constables and all helter 
skelter, until dey reached the sunken fence, deeply buried 
{nsnow, over which they tumbled en mate, mil chorus 
‘of mingied shouts and objergations that bates description, 
‘Whether the heating of the case as resumed that day oF 
pot, T cannot sy, but it seems doubt, 

“is naval and military experience naturally showed i 
‘elf in Colonel O'Brien's general beatings he possesed the 
polished manners and igh-bred courtesy of some old 
Spanish hidalgo, together with + suliciene share of corre 
sponding hauteur when displeased. ‘The fst whispers of 
the Rebellion of 1887, brought htm co the front He alld 
together his loyal neighbour, who responded so promptly 





that not a single able bodied man was left in dhe locality 
‘only women and children, and two or three male invalis 
Staying Behind. With his men he matched for Toronto: 
bbut when a¢ Hond Head, recived orders from the Liew 
tenantGovernor to remain there, and take charge of the 
Aiseit, which had een the head quarters of dissection. 
When quiet was retored, he eterned to Shanty Bay, 2nd 
resided there for several years; cccopying the potion of 
‘harman ofthe Quarter Sesion forthe Simcoe District. 
‘ster the erection of the County of Simcoe into 2 munic. 
pally, he removed wth his family to Toronto, where he 
Entered into busines ara Land agen: was instromental in 
forming a company to construct a rairoad to Lake Huron 
tia Sania, of which he acted as secretary afterwards oF 
{ganized and became manager ofthe Provincial Insurance 
Company which position he occupied until 1857 

Th the year 1610, died Mr- The, Dalton, proprictor 
and editor of the Toronto Patriot newspaper: the paper 
‘ens continued by his widow until 1888, when Col O’Brien, 
through my agency, became proprietor of that journal 
vic T engaged 10 manage for him, "The editor wat his 
brother, Dr Lucius O'Brien, a highly educated and a 
feted, but not popula, writer, Col O'Brien’ moive in 
pwrchasing the per wat solely patriotic, and he was 
Ensiously desire shat ity columas should be closed to 
Creryting that was not srctly even quixatically~chiv 
“Trous. His sensiiveneson this coe aly led tox differ: 
‘ace of opinion between the brothers, which ended in Dr. 

[Ne that time, aa matter of course, the Patriot and the 
Globe were politically antagonistic. ‘The Colonist, then 
‘conducted by Hugh Scobie, represented the Seotish Con 
Servatives in politic, apd the Kish of Scotland in religious 
Inaters, Therefor, it often happened, thatthe Patriot and 
Colonist were allied together agains the Globe; while at 
father tmnes, the Patriot stood atone in its support of the 
English Church, and had to meet the asauls ofthe other 
‘a journals triangular duel, in face spitefal come 
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spondent ofthe Gotonit had raked! up some old Edinburgh 
Slanders afeting the personal reputation of Mr. Peter 
Brown, father of George Brown, and joint pubis of the 
Globe. Those sanders were quoted edlorally in the 
Patriot, without my knowledge until Isa thers in print 
fon the morning of publication. | at once expresed my 
fentte disapproval of thei insertion; and Col. O Bren ok 
the matters0 much to heat, that, without letting me know 
his decision, he removed his bother from the editorship, 
and placed it temporarily in my hands My fit edoral 
act was, by Col. O'Brien's desire, to disavow the alensive 
sllusions, and to apologize personally to Mr. Peter Brown 
therefor. This led toa fendly feeling between the late 
sgendeman and mel which continued during his lifetime. 

‘On the 25th of May, 180, the great fre occurred in 
“Toronto, which consurmed the Patriot ofice as well asthe 
cathedsal and many other bldings, Soon afterwards Cl. 
(O'Brien sold his intrest in the Patriot to Mr. Opie R. 
Gowan, 

T have been favoured with the perusil of some “ot 
tings” in the Colonel's own handwriting, froma which T 
mabe an extract, describing his iit experience of the 
service at the age of fourteen, as midshipman on boatd 
"Hac. 36 gun Frigate Dory, commanded by his father’s 
cousin, Capt (afterwards Admiral) Robert O'Brien 





‘The Doris joined the outwerd-bound flet at Portsmouth, 
there about 1700 vests o all ses, from frsvelas Indie. 
men of 140 tons to small fruivenries from the Medit 
‘anean of 60 tons, were astembled for consoy. A ist, and 
long the more dangerous pars of the Channel fom fr 
tater, the convoy continued 10 be a large one, tncluding 
‘pecially many ofthe smaller mens wars but among them 
or thvee linet batle ships and hency Pigtes 
lunder orders for the Mediterranean. The whole formed « 
‘magnificent sight, not often ve, after © while the ou 











Siders dropped of rome to one place some to another, one 
large section being the North Amerian trade, another the 








Mediterancon, until the Doris was left commodore of the 
inain body, being the West Indiamen, South American tr 
‘dere, and Cape and Bait Indiamen, end a saely et tt 
‘eat With the Doris sas the Salet, «frigate ofthe same 
flax, end some smaller crft. This convoy, though smell 
“apparently for such a flet in that very ative war, wa me: 
erally strengthened by th heavy armament ofthe regular 
traders in the Bast India Compeng'ssercce in the China 
lade, of which there were twelve, 1 think. These ships were 
arranged in tuo line, between which all the others were 
directed to keep their course; the Doris leading in the 
‘entre between the tw liner of Chinamen, andthe Sasette 
ringing up the rear, while tao or tee sloop of war ho 
ered about My beth on bard the Dora a that of signal 
Imlashipman, which was simply to heep an eye om every 
individual cyt i the fle... On reaching the Canaries, 
‘the flet came (0 an anchor in Senla Gras roads, a the 
island of Tenerife, for the purpose of filling up water, and 
‘enabling the Indiamen to lay in sock of wine for the 
‘ound voyage. The Doris and larger ships outside, and the 
‘SSlete and smaller ones close in, anda uncommon tight 
‘eck it wax, The proper landing place, and only place i= 
fled where cake could be conveniently shipped, was the 
‘mole, ¢ long, narrow, high pier or wharf witha ight of 
"irs or sep tothe wale. This was generlly one jm fom 
fend to end, as well on the pier as on the water, crowded 
hove by cas ofall ses, wine and water, every spare foot 
for intertice between the casks eramied with idl, lay, 
Teafing Portuguese, the scum and chief part of the popu 
lation ofthe tou, asembled there certainly not to ork 
but amazingly active and busy in looking on, swecring, 
iectng and scolding lereibly in the samen’s way, an 
by them very unceremoniously kicked and lung ase and 
into the next man's path. Sometimes there was a scuffle, 
land then a rare scrimmage caused by a party of soldier 
from the mole rushing into heep the pesce. They were 
immediatly pitched into by the blu jacket, who inated 
of rolling their casks towerds their boas, tached as they 






























‘aled it, and sent the bares fying among the soldier? 
legs More than one cask of wine inthe manner went the 
wrong way cver the pier, down among the boats below, 
‘where there was, in is own wey, much the some sate of 
Confusion, eth good deat more danger. Ship boas, from 
the ollyoat manned by lads, hurried ashore to seek stray 
purer? clerks with their smell plunder, or stewards and 
Servants with bundles of washed clothing-to the hea 
launch loaded with water casks pushing out or riving to 
et in—each boats crew utterly rechles, and under no 
‘ontra, intent only on breaking their own wey in or Out, 
So that it was marsllous how any escaped damage. dnd the 
{thing reached is climax, when a daylight om the lat day, 
the signal was made to prepare to weigh anchor I had been 
‘shore the day before, with a strong working party and 
live ofthe frigates boat, under the command of one of 
the lieutenant, assting he Indiamen in getting off their 
‘wine and water; end 10, when sent this morning on the 
tame duty, Twas someshat up tothe work. I had therefore 
Dut om my worst clothes; all wanted was to have my mid 
‘hipman’s jacket as conspicuous as posible, having dir 
‘covered in the prsious days experionce the value of the 
fauihority of dicipline. Our work this day wat alo fn 
‘rented bythe sure precursor of bad weather, a rsing ss; 
‘andes the town is stuaed on an open roedsteed, the sur 
fon the beach, which, though aloays mone or les an ob 
struction, had been hitherto pasable, wae now insur 
‘mountabies all trafic had to be crowded over the pier, 
including lave passengers, men and women, and more than 
‘one bunch of children, withall the odds and ends of clothes 
baskets, markering, curiosities, &e, ee. What « ene! We 
‘neva mids ound ourveloer ruddenly raised to great im 
portance; and towards noon T became a very grest man 
Indeed. The Doris being outside, she wa of courte the fit 
tinder weigh, and around her were the lager Indiamen, 
flo getting under sail-the commodore constantly en 
[orcing his signals by heey fring. But big as thee ‘hips 
were, and notwithstanding their superior siping, they 








had nearly as many laggerds as the smaller fry...» All the 
forenoon the weather had. been gelling, more and more 
Uveatening, and the breete and see rose logether. About 
1 efcock erm. we all kes that we were infor something 
inthe shape of gue, and the Doris made signal for her 
‘oats and the working party to return tothe ship; and soon 
ster, for the Saluete and the inshore ships to get under 
eigh, Our licutenant, however, seeing the sta of things 
lshore, directed me to remain with one of the cutters and 
Uhre or four spare hands; and if the frigete should be 
blown off during the night, to get on Doord « prticular 
‘eset fast saling South Sen whaler, that had acted as 
tender to the figue and whose master promised to Took 
ter wy as well as any others of the Doris people who 
‘might sll be on shore. Thus Twas let insole command, 
rhe Sasewe had aso recalled her boate and working 
parties Although she would send no help ashore, the 1 
trained stil et anchor. Capt. Bowen, her commander, cor 
tenting himself with sherting home his topseil, and 
repeating the commodore signal tothe inshore ships. We 
Ghleruards found out the secret ofall this. Bowen dsibed 
the iden of playing second fiddle, end wanted to be com 
tmodore himielf, and this asa benutful opportunity to 
Ueda the fleet. But ax matters got worse, and difcuties 
Increased, ve suceeded in getting them more under com 
trol The crowd, both of eths and live stock om the wher, 
tnd of boas beneath, gradually diminished. The merchant 
Seamon, ond especialy the ert ofthe larger boats ofthe 
Tndiamen, worked manfully. The smaller Boas were then 
des and regular gangs formed to pats all small perce 
lend expecially women and children pasengers, across the 
inner heasy tier 10 them, This, the moment the seamen 











‘aught the ide, Become grat fun; and arousing cheer wa 


faised when eft, jolly steward’ wife wat regularly por 





Dbuchled over the side ofthe pier end pase, decently and 
Aecorously (on her back, she dae not Rick or fear of show 
ing her legs) like bale of goods, from hand to hand, oF 
rather rom arns to arms, t0 a ight pig ould all. This 











being succesfully achieved, 1 turned toa party of pasen 
{gers standing by, and who, though anxious themseees, 
ould not help laughing, and proposed to pass them out in 
the sume manner; mahing the ft offer toa comely nurse 
‘maid ofthe party. was very near getting my eas boxed 
for my kindness and couteny, uo I tarned (0 the mistress 

who however contented herself by quietly engur 
ing whether there was no othe way; of coure another wey 
tans soon found; few chairs were go, which were soon 
rigged by the amen, by meens of which fs he children, 
‘and then their elders, men and women, were easly passed 
flown to the boats below, and from thence to the boat 
titng tafly outside. Im allthis work 1 wus not only Su 
ported in euthority by the different ships efcen. and 
‘mates superintending their oun immediate concerns, but 
sso by a numberof gentlemen, merchants and others, most 
of whom came down to the pier 10 see and asst their 
Iriends among the pasengrrs tafe of By their help alo T 
was enabled, not rowing a word oftheir language mys 
{o get material help from the Portuguese landing by, ond 
‘alo got the oficer in command of the guerd at the mole 
head, to clear the pier ofall useless hands ond place ventres 
Ihere and there over stray packages, pt down while the 
‘uners sought their own proper boats among the crowd. 
‘And so at length our work toa fairly pushed through, and 
‘though late, 1 managed to get my party fe aboard our 
Iriend the whaler, who had kept hs signal lights burning 
{or us, Long before the Dora ha bore up, and under bare 
poles had drifted with w large portion of the flet to the 
Southard and aw no more of her util some months 
‘ajteruerds T joined her in Macoo Reads” 














"This was in the year 1814; soon afterwards the peace with 
America put an end to our midshipman's prospects of 
fvancement in the navy, to his grat and lifelong regret. 
He obtained » commision in the Scots Greys, and ox 
stanged into the 58th Regiment, then under orders for 
Service inthe West Indies, where hit bealth failed hit 








sd he wat compelled to reire on hal pay. Bu is love for 
the set soon induced him to enter the merchant service, 
in which he made many voyages tothe Eas, This also, 2 
severe illnes obliged him to resign, and to abandon the 
tea for ever. He hen came to Canada, to seek his fortune 
in the backwoods, where I found him in 1353, 

‘Mr. O'Brien's relations with hie neighbours in the 
backwoods were always Kindly, and gratifying to both 
partie. One evening, some friends of his heard voices on 
{he water, as 4 boat towed pat hie grounds, 

One man asked 

‘Who lives here?” 

‘Ms. O'Brien," was the reply 

-What is he like?” 

He's a regular ld try. 

‘Oh then, sppote e's very proud and distant” 

But that he was either proud or distant, hs neighbour 
would notallow, and other voles joined in describing hima 
‘the freest and kindest of mena they all agreed that 
Ine was a “regular old tory” The colonel was the last man 
inthe world to object to such an epithet, but those who 
‘used it meant probably to describe his sturdy, uncompro- 
‘nisng principles, and manly independence. Amore wtel¥ 
tuileles,singleheareed man newer breathed. Warm and 
fender hearted, bumbleminded and forgiving, he deplored 
tis hastnes of temper, which was, indeed, die to nervous 
inritabiliy te real of severe illness coupled with heavy 
mental stain when young. from the ells of which he 
never entirely recovered. He wat incapable of mean 
‘houghe oF dishonourable deed, and never flly realized 
that there could be others who were unlike hitn in this 
respect: Hence, daring the long owrse of his happy and 
‘cfu, but not wholly prosperous lie, he met each such 
lapse from his own high standard of honour with dhe sme 
indignane surprise and pain. His babieval reverentmind 
edness led hm to respect men of all shades of thought 2nd 
feeling, while to sympathize with sorrow and sfering wat 
ss natal to bit athe air he breathed, 
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‘A neighbour who had had a sudden, sharp atack of 
ities, meeting one of the colonels family sid very 
simply, "T knew you had not heard that I wat il for Mi 
Oren has noe been to see me: but plate tl hima I sall 
ot be about for some ume" The man looked upon ie at 
{mater of course that his old fiend he colonel would 
Ihave gone t sce him if informed of his lines, 

‘And if Me. O'Brien's frends and neighbours have 
‘kindly recollections of him and of his family, these later 
on their part ae never red of recalling unvarying friend 
Tiness andl countes acts of Kindnese from all tte neigh 
tour, 

Before leaving this subject, it may be appropriately 
added that Mrs. OBrien (his wile) wat his guaran angel 
his mother in Irael—the nurse ofthe sick, the comforter 
ofthe miserable: wise, discreet, loving, patient, adored by 
‘hildren, the embodiment of unselfshnes. To her Toronto 
‘vas indebted for it frst ragged schoo 

‘fey years before the colonels death, his foreman on 
the farm, living atthe lodge, had five children, of whom 
thce died there of dipthert. Mrs, O'Brien brought the 
remainder to her own howse—"The Woods"—to ty and 
‘ave them, the parents being broken-hearted and helpes 
Tels sid to have been a touching spectacle to see the ld 
Colonel earying about one poor dying child to woth it 
while Mrs. O'Brien nursed the oller. OF these two, one 
ied andthe other recovered. 

"The selish are—happily—forgotten, The unselfish 
never. Their memory lies ia Shanty Bay a sweet odour 
{hat never seems to pas aay, Ie i il frequent sugges 
tion, “what would Mis, O'Brien oF the Colonel have dane 
funder the circumstances” 

n his declining year, ling health, and disease con 
‘wacted in India, dimmed the cheerfulness of Mr. O'Brien's 
nature. But none so chivalroualy anxious to repair an un 
intentional injury or a hasty word 

"e and his wif ie side by side in the burial ground of 
the church he was mainly inerumental in building, Over 














them isa simple monument in shape ofan Trish cros—on 
Ie these word 


‘In loving remembrance of Edward George O'Brien, who 
died September 8, 1875, age 76: and of Mary Sophia his 
wife, who died Oclober 14, 1896, age 78: This sone it 
raised by their children. He, having sored his country by 
Sea and land, Becme a2, 1830 the founder of the sell 
‘ment and mision of Shanty Bay. She was a true wife and 
Eentous in all good works, Faithful servants, they rex in 
hope: 


‘Squire Gamble"—the name by which this gentleman wat 
fanilisly known throughout the County of York—was 
born atthe Old Fort in "Toronto, in 1799. His father, De 
John Gamble, war stationed there as resident surgeon to 
the garrison, The family afterwards removed to Kingston, 
tere the boy received his education. Te was characteristic 
‘of him, hat hen about to travel to York, at the age of 
fttem, to enter the store of the late Hon. Wm. Allan, he 
‘hove to make the journey in a canoe, in which he coasted 
Song by day, aid by night camped on shore. In course af 
time, he entered extensively into the busines of a miller 
find country merchant, in which he continued all his fe 
‘with some interval 

In manner and appearance Mr, Gamble was « fine 
specimen of a country magitrate of hall a century ago. 
While the rougher sort of farming men looked up to him 
with very salutary apprehension, as astern reprener of 
vice and evil doing, they and everybody else did justice t 
his innate Kindness of hear, and his generosity towards 
the poor and sulering. He yeas, in the best sense of the 
plate, popular man. His neighbours knew that in every 
ood work iter in the way of personal enterprise, dhe 
Promotion of religious snd educational objects, or in the 
Fivderance of the general welfare, Squire Gamble was 















































sre tobe inthe foremost place, Hie frm was a model to 
ll others; his elds were Deter cleared his fences beter 
ept his homestead wae jose perfection, both in point of 
ondenty management snd ina intellectual sense—at lest 
sich was the opinion of his country neighbours, and they 
were not very far astray, Add to thee merit, tall manly 
form, an eagle eye, and a commanding mien, and you have 
a prety far picture of Squire Gamble. 

‘As a member of parliament, 9 which he was three 
times elected by considerable majorite, Mr, Gamble was 
haté-working and independent. He supported good mes 
sts, rom whichever side ofthe Howe they inight vin. 
ate, and his vote was always safe for progressive reforms 
His toryam wa limited entirely to questions of a consti 
tional character, particulaely uch ae involved loyalty to 
the throne and the Empire, And in this, Mr. Gamble wat 
2 fair representative of is cla And here T venture to 
asert, that more narrowness of poliicl views, more 
igilty of theological dogma, more sbmolutism ina party 
sense; has been exhibited in Canada by men of the Putian 
Schoo! calling themselves Reformers, chan by those who 
sre sled Tories. 

Perhaps the most important act of Me, Gamble’ poli 
‘al lif, was the part he tok in the organization of the 
British American League in 1849, Into that stovernent he 
{ew all his enegiey and the uldimate realization of is 
views fords the best proof ofthe correctness of his judg 
tment and foresghe About ie however, shill have more to 
sty in another chapice 

Mr, Gamble, a8 Ihave sid, was foremost in all public 
improtements. To his exertions are chiefy due the opening 
and construction of the Vaughan plank rosd, from neat 
‘Weston, by St. Andrew's, to Woodbridge, Pine Grove, a 
Kleinburg: which gave an easy outlet to a large tract of 
counuy to the northieest of Toronto, and enabled the 
farmers to reach our market to their and our great muta 
vantage 

Hee was a man who made warm friends and active 














‘enemies, being very outspoken in the expression of hie 
‘pinions and felings. But even his strongest politcal foes 
‘ime tom in fll confidence that they were certain to get 
justice ais hands. And ocasonaly his friends found out, 
that no inducement of personal regard could warp bis 
judgment in any matter aecting the rights of other me. 
In this way he made some biter adversaries on his own 
side of pois, 

"Among Mr. Gamble's public acts was the ercetion of 
the church at Mimico, and that at Pine Grove: in ald of 
hich fe was the chief promoter giving frely bh time 
tnd meant to their completion. For years he acted aly. 
reader at one oF other of thowe churehe, traveling some 
‘isance in all weather to oso. His whole life, indeed, 
‘war spent in benefiting his neghbout in all poulble ways. 

He died in December, 1878, and was buried at Wood: 
bridge. 
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33 A Choice of a Church 


1 ave mentioned that I was educated a a Swedenborgian, 
lor rather a member ofthe New Jerusalem Church, 2 the 
{cllowersof Emanuel Swedenborg prefer to be called. Asa 
‘boy, Iwas well read in his works, and was prepared t it 
with ll comers in is cause, But T grew les conident as 1 
Dbeeame more conversant withthe world and with general 
literate. At the age of teen T wae nominated a Sunday 
school teacher in'a stall Swedenborgian chapel in the 
‘Waterloo road, and dectined to at beense the school wat 
cesablished with the object of converting frm the religion 
‘of their parents the eildren of poor Roman Catholic f 
nics in that neighbourhood, which 1 thovght an ins. 
(us, and sherefore an evil mode of dsteminating religious 
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octrne. OF course, this was a sulilently conceited pro- 
‘creding on the par of so young a theologian, But the sme 
feeling has grown up with me in after le, I hold that 
(Christians are ilLemployed, who spend thei strength in 
missionary atempt to change the ereed of ther branches 
of the Christian Chureh, while their efforts at conversion 
‘might be much better uted in bekalf ofthe heathen, or, 
what i the same thing in elect the untaughe mulicodes 
in our midst who know nothing whatever of the teachings 
of the Gospel of Chris. 

1 will, pethaps, surprise some of my renders to hear 
that Swedenborg never contemplated the founding of = 
sect. He was a civil engineer, high in rank atthe Swedish 
‘court, and was ennobled forthe marvellous fst of rane 
porting the Swedish fee fom sea tose, sero the king 
dom and over a formidable chain of mountains, He wat 
‘so what would now be called an eminent scents, unk: 
ng with Buffon, Humbolde, Kant, Heschel, and others of 
the first men of his day ia Europe, and even surpassing 
them all in the extent and variery of his philosophical 
researches. His “Animal Kingdom" and “Physical Scences 
ae wonderful efor of whe human mind, and stil maintain 
2 high reputation a scentife work. 

Ac length Swedenborg conceived the iden that he en 
joyed supernatural privileges that he had commenings 
With angels and archangels~tha he was permite to enter 
fhe spziual world, and to record what he there sw and 
heard. Nay, even to approach our Saviour himself in His 
character ofthe Triune God, or sole impersonation ofthe 
Divine Trinity. Unlike Mahomet and iow other pretend 
ers to inspired misions, Swedenborg. never sought for 
power, honour or applause. He watt the day of his death 
2 quiet gentleman of the oldschool, unassuming, courte: 
‘us, and a good man in every sense ofthe word. 

1 remember that one of my fist objections to the 
veritngs of Swedenborg, wa on account of hie declaring 
the Church of France to he the mot spiritual ofall che 
‘churches on earth; which dogma 








youubal English pide. His fst “venders” were members 
Df varius churches clergymen of the Chureh of England, 
profesor in univeritie, Iierary student, followers of 
‘Wesley, and generally devout men and women ofall deno- 
rminatons. In time they began to asemble together for 
reading meeting” and wo at length grew into a sect—a 
<Aesigntion, bythe way, which they stil oudy repudiate 
remember one clergyman, the Rev. John Clowes, rector 
of a church in Manchester, who applied to the Bishop of 
Lichfield for leave to read and teach from the works of 
Swedenborg, and wa permited todos om account oftheir 
fentzely harass character. 

‘When sl young, Inoticed with astonishment, tha the 
transcendental virtues which Swedenborg inculcated were 
‘ery feel evidenced in the lives of hi followers; that they 
‘were not By any means free from pride, ostenation, even 
peculation andthe ordinary wicery of wade~in fact that 
they were no better than their fellow Christians generally 
When Teame to Toronto, 1 of course mixed seth all sorts 
of people, and found examples of thoroughly content 
(Carita life amongst all the variowr denominations — 
Roman Catholic, English Chuschmen, Methodists, Pree 
byterians, Congregations, Baptist, and many others, 
which taught me the leson, tat ie not a man’s formal 
‘reed that of importance, so muchas his personal since 
ity a8 follower of Chretstechings and example 

T was tthe same tine forcibly inpresed with another 
leading ides that no wherein the Sripeues have we any 
inaance ofa divinely regulated government, in which the 
‘worship of God did noe occupy chief place I thought—1 
SU think—dhat che same beneicent principle which makes 
(Christianity 2 part ofthe common law of England and of 
all her colonies, including the United States, should extend 
to the religious insruction of every soul inthe community 
gentle orsimple, and more especialy to what are called the 
‘of sourings of society, 

‘Looking around me, I sw that ofl the churches wi 
fn my purview, the Church of England most completely 























ret my ideal—hat he was the Church by lw established 
{in my motherland that the allowed the utmost laude 
to individual opinion-in fine tha she held the Bible wide 
‘open to all her ehildren, and did her best to extend its 
Lnowledge to all mankind. Had I been a native of Scoland, 
‘pon the sme reasoning I must have become a Prey 
{eran, ofa Lutheran in Holland ox Germany, or Roman 
(Catholic in France or Spain. But that contngene did not 
then present itself co me 

‘oT entered the Church of England; was confirmed 
by Bishop Strachan, a¢ St. James's Cathedral in the year 
1839, if T remember rightly, and have never since, for one 
instant, doubted the soundnes: of my conclusions 

‘On this oecson, ar on many others, my emotions 
shaped theaelves in a poetical form, The two following 
Plover were writen for the Church newspaper, of which 1 
Was then the printer, in partnership with Mess. Rowell 





Chris is risen Jesu tives; 
He lives Hii faithful ones to bles 
The grave t life is victim gves— 
‘Our grie is changed to joyfulnes 
“The seeping Sains, whom Isl slew, 
‘Waking. shall Ise the joyful sound; 
Hee=their frst fraits—doth live ae, 
Hell hath a mighty conqueror found, 
Paschal offering! spotless Lamb! 
or us was heatd thy plaintive ey 

















For ws, in agony and shame, 
“Thy blood’ sweet incense ward on high 


By erring man came woe—the grave— 
‘The ground accur’d the blighted ree 
Jesus as man, for ransom gave 
"Himself rom death to stu free 


(Christ rte! sins reoice! 
"Your hymns of praise enraptured pour— 
‘Ye heavenly angels end your voice 
{Jesus shal eign for evermore! 
Hallelujah! Amen 


(Oh for x conscience fee from sin! 
Oh fora breast all pure within 

‘A soul that, seraph winged, ight By 
‘Mid heavn's fall bsaeunstrinkingy, 
‘And bask in rape of wisdom, bright 
From tis oy throne of life and light. 


Peace, pining epnitt knowst thou not dat yes died for 
thee 

For thee alone His last sigh breathed upon th’ accused 

For thee His Omnipresence chain’d within a moral 
lod — 

‘And bore hy gui, eo be aswell hy Saviour at ey coo: 

Aye, sffered anguish more-far more—than thow canst 

Thy sins cleante—thyseteamt condemnation to relieve. 


And did wx ute so for me? 
Did ir endure upon the tee 
living death—a morals woe, 

‘With pangs that mortals conot know! 
Ob tctumph won most wotully! 

My sion died for me—for me! 














And have I batly wit'd to make this wondrous offing 

Shall love so vast, be unrepsid by grateful love again? 

‘Ohi ere afection never chafs at obligation’s chain, 

‘But hugs with oy the gracious yoke whose guidance sits 
ps 

‘And sch the Saviour’s ardent love—His suffring. ps 
tience there 

Most unlike human bonds, are cancell'd by their own 


Rejoice, my soul dough sin be thin, 
"Thy refuge seek in grace divine: 

And mark Hie Wordmore joy shall be 
Jn heavn for sinners such a thee 
Repentin, than ean ee be shown 

For scores wham guilt hath never known, 





In explanation of my having become, in 1840, printer of 
the Church newspaper, | mart go back to the date of Lond 
Sydenham residence in Toronto, ‘The Loyalist party, 38 
sted already, became grievously disgusted withthe Hon 
{sup which tht nobleman fastened won each and every 
person in the remotet degree under government contro 
Not only the high ofcers ofthe Crown, suchas the Pro: 
inci Treasurer and Secretary, the Exective Councillors, 
the Attorney General and the Sherif, but also the editors 
of newspapers publishing the government advertisements, 
in Toronto and eliewhere, were dictated to, as to what 
‘measures they should oppose, and what suppor. Ie vas "ay 
fovernment’"~"my polcy’—not "the policy of my ad 
Iinistation,” before which they were Zequired to bow 
down and blindly worship. There were, however, il me 

{in Toronto independent enough t9 relace to stoop to the 
dust! and they met together and taking up the Toronto 
Herald 38 their mouthpiece ubneribed sufient funds for 
‘the payment ofa competent editor, inthe person of George 
“Anthony Barber, English Master of Upper Canada College, 











now chiefly remembered asthe introducer and foserer of 
the manly game of cricket in Toronto. He war an eloquent 
and polihed writer, and crested for the paper a wide 
Feputation as conservative journal 

About the sine time, Mews, Henry and William 
Rowell, wellknown booksellers, undertook the printing 
of the Church newspaper, which was transferred from 
Cobourg to ‘Toronto, tinder the editorship of Mr. John 
Kenta giant in hi way-and subsequently of the Rev. 
ALN. Bethune, since, and until lately Bishop of Toront 

‘Being intimate friends of my ov, they fered me the 
charge of their printing ofice, withthe postion of pare 
het, which I actepted, ad made over ty interest the 
Herald to Mr. Batber, 
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34 The Clergy Reserves 


1 have lately astonished rome of my friends with the infor: 
mation, that Willan Lyon Mackensie wus originally 2 
vocite of the Clergy Reverves—that i, of state endow 
tment for religious purposesa fact which makes his fatal 
plunge into treason the more 10 be regretted by all who 
Eincide with him on the religious quenion 

Tn Lindsey's "Memos" we read (voli p48) 


1A Calvinist in religion, proclaiming his belief im the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, anda Liberal in pots 
jet sas Mrs Mackensie, at that time, no edvocate of the 
oluntary principle: On the contrary, he luded the British 
Government for making @ landed endowment for the 
Protestant clergy im the Provinces, and wat shocked e the 
report thet, in. 1812, voluntaryiom had robbed thvee 
Inilions of people ofall means of religions ordinances. Ie 
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to part of the constitution ofthe Conadas he said is the 
‘isdom of the British Legislature more apparent than in 
iis setting apart a portion of the country, while yet it 
temained a wilderness, forthe support ofreligion? 

“ar. Mackenzie compared the sting apart of one- 
seventh ofthe public lands for religious purpote to alike 
edication in the time of the [earl] Chirtians, But he 
objected that the revenues were monopolized by one 
‘church, to which only a fraction of the population be 
longed. The envy ofthe nonrecipent denominations made 
the fevoured Church of England unpopular 

"Where the majority of the present generation of 
Canadians will difer from hin, is that on the. Clergy 
Feseres question, he did not old the voluntary view At 
tat tine, he would have denounced seculeration es 
‘monstrout piece of scrilege."™ 





How much tobe regretted ist, that intend of splitting up 
the Clergy Reserves nto fragments, the friends of religious 
‘cation had not joined ther frees forthe purpose of 
fndowing all Christan denominations withthe like means 
‘of wefuless. We are now extending crow the entire con 
‘inene what I cannot help regarding asthe anti-Chvistan 
practice of nonreligioat popular education. We are, 1 
believe, bu smoothing the toad to crime in the majority of 
cases Cannot something be done now, while yet the lands 
ofthe vast North-West are at our displ? Will no coor 
geo lgisltor ase his voice to advocate the dedication 
of a few hundred thousand acres to tnelsh purposes? 
Have we wiled away the Indian prairie rom their aborg 
inal owners, to make chem ile beter than a racecourse 
for speculating gamblers? 

Even if the jeslowry of rival politicians—each bent 
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upon selfaggrandizement atthe expense of more honour 
able aims~should defea all efforts in behalf of religious 
{endowments through the Dominion Legislature, cannot 
the religious asociations among us bestr themicves in 
time? Cannot the necessity for artal settlement be waived 
In favour of donations by individuals for Church uses? Can 
not the powerfal Pace Railway Syndicate themscves take 
‘up this great daty, of setting apart cerain sections in 
fevour of Christan sanity? 

"The sign ofthe times are dark—dark and ferfl, In 
Europe, by the confession of many eminent public writers, 
heathenism is overpreading the land. Inthe United Stats, 
‘community of the sexes i abamelesly advected; and 
there is no single saeguard of public or private onder aad 
‘morality, shat isnot openiy soled at sind stat nought, 

‘Ob, men! ment preachers, and dogmatis, and hies- 
achs of all ses see ye not that your sles and your 
jeslouses are making yea traitor in the cam, in the face 
‘tthe common enemy? Se ye not the multities approach 
ing, armed with the fll weapons of secular knowledge 
cynicism, seesteem, greed, envy, ambition, ilegulaed 
lssons unrestrained! 

‘One symptom of 2 nobler spivit has shown il in 
England, in the understanding lately suggete, or arvved, 
at atthe misons of any ote Proteant Church ia the 
South Sea Islands shal be entirely undisturbed by vival 
‘mlisionaries. This sight and if right in Polynesia, why 
hot in Great Britain? why not in Canada? Why cultivate 
haleadosen contentious creeds in every new township ot 
village? Would i not be more anable, more himble more 
Seltenyng, more exemplary—in one word, mote like out 
Master and Saviour-it each Christian teacher were re 
‘quired to respec the ministratione of his next neighbour, 
ven though there might be some faint shade of variety in 
their sheologial opinions provide always that those min 
isrations were acrdited by rome duly constituted branch 
‘ofthe Christian Church 

T profes that T can see no rewon why an endowment 






































should not be provide in every county in the North West, 
to be awarded to the fist congregation, no matter how 
‘many or how few, that could secure the services of 2 mi 
Sionary duly lensed, be he Methodist. Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Congregutionaist, Disciple—aye, even Anglican or 
Roman Catholic. No sane man pretend, 1 think, that 
‘teal salvation i limited 19 any one, o excluded from 
any one, of those diferent churches That great esental, 
then, being admiued, what right have I ot have you, deat 
reader, to demand more? What right have you o fo with 
hold the Word of God from the orphan othe outcast for 
no better reason than sich as depends upon the const 

tion of particular words oF text of Holy Scripture, apart 
from its general tenor and teaching? 

Again I sy it is much to be deplored that Canada had 
not more Reformer, and Conservatives 00, a liberal 
‘minded as was W. L. Mackenzie, in regard to the mainten 
lance and proper us ofthe Clergy Reserves 

Te was not the Imperial Government, ie was not Lord 
John Rossl, or Sir Robert Peel, or Lords Durham and 
Sydentam, that were answerable for the dispersion ofthe 
(ergy Reserves What they did wat to leave the question 
‘in the hands ofthe Canadian Legiiatae, It was the od, 
ld, story of the fae mother in the "Judgment of Solo 
mon.” who prelerred that the infant should be cut in 
tan rather than not wrested from a rival claiman 

1 would fain hope tae the future may yet see a reversal 
of that disgrace t9 our Canadian Statute Book, Not by 
restoring the lands wo the Church of England, or the 
Churches of England and Scotlsndthey do not now need 
them=but by endowing all Christan’ churches for the 
religious teachng of the poorer clases in the vase North 
Wet 


Ke 








35 A Political Seed-time 


From the arrival of Sir Charles Bago in January, 1842, up 
to the departure of Lord Metcalfe in November, 184, was 
4 period chiely remarkable for the aruggles of polital 
leaders for power, without any very een Aiference of 
principle berween them. Lord Cathcart succeeded as Ad 
initiator, but took ao decided wtand on any Canadian 
(question. And it was not unl the Fat of Elgin arrived in 
January, 1847, that anything ike violent party spit began 
again to agitate the Provinces. 

Tn that interval, some event happened of minor clas, 
hich should not be forgouen. Ie was, I think, somewhere 
bout the month of May, 1843, dat there walked into my 
‘fice on Nelion Street, 4 young man of vent 8ve year, 
fll, broadshouldered, somewhat lantern jawed, snd em. 
phacically Scottish, who introduced himmll to me at the 
fenvelling agent of the New York British Chrome, pubs 
lished by his father. Tis wae George Brown, afeervards 
publisher and editor of the Globe newspaper. He was 8 
‘ery plesantmannered, courteous, gentlemanly young 
Fellow, and impresed ime favourably. His father, he sid 
found the politcal atmosphere of New York hostile to 
everything Brith, and that it was st much 2: a man's ie 
frat worth to give expresion to any British predilections 
‘whatsocver (hich {Knew tobe true). They ha, therefor 
{Bought of tanserring their pubiention to Toronto, and 
Jtended vo continue 4 as a throughly Conservative jour 
zal oon, welcomed hin nox coworker ia the fe 
‘aus with ourselves litle expecting how his ideas of eon 
fervat were to develop themselves in subsequent yeas 
“The publication ofthe Benner ~a religious jour edited 
by Mr, Peter Browa—commenced on the Ih of August 
following, and was ucceeded bythe Globe, on March 3th, 
rn 

‘About the same time, there entered upon public lie, 
another noted Canadian polican, Mr. Joba A. Mac 








donald, then member for Kingston, with whom I fist be: 
tame personally acquainted at the meeting of the Brith 
‘American League in 1849, of which I shall have ocasion 
tospeak more fully i it opder asi sens to have ecaped 
the notice of Canadian historians, although an evento the 
Srse magnivode in ove annals 
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36 “The Maple Leaf” 






1c was in the year 1841, that the Rev, Dr. John McCaul 
‘entered upon his duis ds Vice President of Kings College, 
“ater having been Principal of Upper Canada Callege since 
1888. With this genleman are closely connected some of 
the most pleasurable memories of my own lf. He was 2 
zealous promoter of public amusement, musical as well 3b 
literary. Some of the best concerts ever withesed in Tor 
‘onto were those got up by him in honour of the Convo- 
{ation ofthe Univesity of Toronto, October 23rd, 1845, 
nd atthe several public concerts of the Philharmonic So 
tet, of which he was president, in that and following 
Years. Aa member ofthe managing committee, Thad the 
hhonour of conducting one ofthe Society's public concert, 
which happened, being + mixed cancer of sacred, and 
Secular musi, t be the most popular and profitable ofthe 
serie, greatly to my deg. 

‘In 1846, 1847 and 1848, Dr. McCaul edited the Maple 
Leaf or Conadien Annual, a handsomely illustrated and 
‘bound quarto volume, which has nt siace been surpased, 
‘equalled, in combined beauty and literary merit by any 
‘work that has sued from dhe Canadian pres, 

ach volume appesred about Cristinay day, and was 
eagerly looked for. The prneipal contributors were Dr. 
MeCatt himself; the Hon. Chief Jostice Hagary, the late 




























Rev. RJ. McGeorge, then of Streetwille, since ofScodand; 
the late Hon. Justice Wilson, of London; Miss Pag, of 
Cobourg: the Rev, Dr. Scadding: the late Rev. J. C.D. 
Mekentie: the ate Hon, J. Hilyard Cameron: the Rev. 
Alex. (now Archdeacon) Dixon, of Guelph the Rev 
‘Walter Stennet, of Cobourg: C, W. Cooper, Esq, now of 
Chicago; the late T.-C. Breckenridge: the late Judge 
(Cooper, of Goderich; and mel; besides a few whose 
‘names re unknown to me 

‘My own connection, ar 2 writer, withthe "Maple Lat 
‘ovigiated thar! While printing the frst volume, I had 
entited to send to Dr. McCaul, through the poste, 
nonymoutly, copy of my poem entitled “Emmeline: 
2a contibution to the work It did not appeat, and I felt 
fmuch dacouraged in comequence. Some months after 
wards, I happened to mention to him my unsuecesful 
‘fusion, when he at once sid that he had preserved i for 
‘he second volume, This wat the fs ay of encouragement 
Thad ever received ar 4 pore, and it was very welcome to 
‘me, He also handed me two o dee ofthe pate intended 
{for the second volume, to try what I could make of them, 
and inoat kindly gave me cate-blanche to take up any sub 
ject | plesed. The consequence of which was, at Tet 10 
‘work with a new spire, and supplied four pieces for the 
Second and five for the third volume, Two of my prose 
Plecer—"A Chapter on Chopping,” and "A First Day in 
{he Bua"—with evo of dhe poems, 1 have incorporated in 
these “Reminiscences” my other accepted poems, give 
below, After this explanation, the fader will not be su 
prised atthe affection with which I regard che "Maple 
Leal” T know that the generous encouragement which 
Dr. McCaul iavatiably extended to even the humblest 
rising talent, in his position at head of our Toronto Uni 
‘ery, hasbeen the mean of encouraging many a youth 
fl sdent to exertions, which have ultimately paced hrm 
inthe front rank among our public men. Had T met with 
De. McCaul thirey years earlier, he would certainly have 
made of me a poet by profeson 





















The fayntrayed moone shynes dime snd oar, 
“The not-wynde moans with ful rare 
The snow dit hydes the cottage door, 
Emmeline, 
1 wander lonlie on the moor 
Emmeline 


“Thou sites in the cate alle 
In festaleyre and silken pall, 
"Mid smylinge friends hartes thy thrall, 
Emmeline, 
My besebeloved—my Iyfe—my al, 
Emmeline 


marke the brightness quit thy cheeke, 
knovwe the thought thou dort not speak, 
Some absent one thy gncesseke, 

Eauneline, 
1 pace alone the mooreland bleak, 

Emmeline 


“Thy willful brother—woe the dayet 
Why did he cross mee on my wage? 
T slewe him that Pwould noe slaye, 

Emmeline 
Teannot washe his Blood awaye, 

Emmeline 


Ob, why, when stricken from his hande, 
Far ew his weapon oe the strande— 
Why did hee ash upon my brande? 

Emmeline 
Cole ies his corse upon the sande, 

Emmeline. 


‘Thow'rt 100, too younge—too younge and fayre 








“To leame the wearie rede of care 

“My biter grief thou must not share, 
Emmeline, 

‘eould not bidde thee wedde despaire, 
Emmeline, 


Through noisome fenne snd tangled brake 
‘Where crv the liard and the make, 
‘My mournful hopelene way I ke, 


Emmeline, 
“To live a hermit for thy sake, 
Emeline. 


“Thy buoyant spirit may forgett 
‘The happie houre when lat we mett— 
My sunne of hope is darkest 
1 bee thy guardian angel! yt, 
Emmeline 


On Lake Evie 


Smiles the sunbeam on the waters 
(On the waters glad and fre 

Sparkling, ashing laughing, dancing— 
‘Emblem fair of childhood’ glee 


Ruddy on the waves reflected 
ecper glows the sinking fay; 

Like the ale of young fection 
"lashed by fay’ changefal ply 


Miscenwreathing, chill and gloomy, 
Steals grey twilight oer the Iake— 
Ato days of autumn sadness 
‘Soon au dreaming souls awake. 














[Night has fallen, dark and sient, 
‘Stary myriads gem the sky 

‘Thus, when earthly hopes have fled 
‘Brighter visions beam on high 


‘An aged man sat lonetomely within a rustic porch 

His eyes in troubled thoughtfulnew were Bent upon the 
‘ee 

[Why pondered he so mournfully that venerable man? 

He dreamt sad dreams of eatly day, the happy days of 
youth 


He dreame fond dreams of erly days, the lghtome days of 
youth: 

He fw his distant land home—the cot his fathers built— 

The bright green Gelds their hands had eilled—the once 
scetomed haunts; 

And, dearer sil, the old churchyard where now thet ates 
ie, 


Long, weary years had slowly pased—long years of thrift 
id til 

The hait, once glossy brown, was white, the hands were 
rough and hard 

Deepdelving care had plainly marked is furrows on the 
trom 

"The form, once tall and ithe and sttong, now bent and tif 
Sed weak 





‘His many kind and duteous sons, his daughters, meek and 


‘Like scattered leaves from autumn gales, were eft the 
arent tree 

“Tho' lands, and flocks, and rustic wealth, an ample store 
the owned 

“They seemed but transitory gains—a coi of earthly care. 




















(Old neighbours, from that childbood's home, have paused 
before his door: 

(Ob, gladly bath he welcomed them, and warmly doth he 
ret; 

They bring him—token of old love—a ile cage of binds 

‘The songsters of his native val, companions of his youth, 


“Those warbled notes, too well they tll of other, happier 
hour, 5 

(0 joyous, childish innocence, of boyhood gleful sports, 

‘A mothers ender watchfulnest,a fathers gente sway 

“The slen wear rolls tally adown his furrowed check 


‘Sweet chorsters of England's Gelds, how fondly are ye 
ried 7 

‘Your melody, like mystic strains upon the dying ear, 

‘wakes a chord tha, all unbeatd, long slumbered in che 
reat, 

“That vibrates but to one loved sound-—the sacred name of 
"Home: 


Come ley thy head upon my bree, 
‘And 1 Kise thee into ret. Byrom 


‘Wherefore at thou sad, my brother? why that shade upon 


ty brow 

Like yon clowds cach other chasing o'er che summer 
landcape now? 

‘What hath moved thy gente spirit fom is wonted calm 
the while? 

Shall not Zayéa share thy sorrow, as she loves to share thy 
smile? 


Tell me, hath our cousin Hassan passed thee on a Meet 
steed? 

Vath thy practi arm betrayed thee when thou threwst 
the light freed? 











“Hath some rival, to ungendly, taunted thee with scofing 
ride? 

‘Tell me what hath grieved thee, Selma, I will not be 
denied 


Some dark eye, I much mistrust me, hath too brightly 
nner thine 

Some sweet voice hath, all too sweety, whispered in the 
‘Berestein, 

Nay, doth sadder, deeper feeling dim the gladness of thine 

Tell me, dearest, tell me truly, why thou breaths that 
‘mournful sigh? 


(Oh, if thou upon poor Zayda cst one look of cold regard 

‘Whither shall she tra for comfort ina world wnkind and 
hard 

Since our tender mother, dying, gave me tustully to thee, 

Selim, brother, thou has always bee far more than worlds 


“Take this rose—upon my bosom I have wor ital the day: 

Like thy sister's tre allection, never ca its scent decay 

As the pure wave, mumring fondly lingers round some 
Jonely ile, 

Lifelong shall my love enchan the, Selim, asking but a 
smile 


Hol gentlemen of Venice! 
Hol soldier of Se. Mark! 

Pile high your blazing beacon fie, 
"The night i wild and dak, 





‘rsenting a ow to ber upped robe Sel te ter, the 
eet pie metre ni nen 


Behoves ut all be wary, 
Tehoves shave 9 are 
[No traitor apy of Ausra 
(Our watch is prowling near 


"Time was, would princely Venice 
No foreign syrant brook: 
“Time was, before her wately wrath 
"The proudest Kaiser shook; 
When o'er the Adriatic 
‘The Wingéd Lion hurled 
Destruction on hit enemies 
Defiance tothe world. 


“Twas when the Turkish crescent 
‘Contented wih the cross, 

And many a Christan Kingdom raed 
‘Discomfure and lou, 

‘We taught the eurban'd ayo 
‘We taught his boastful eet, 

Venetian freemen scored ale 
‘Submision or retreat. 


Alas, for fir Venera, 
‘When wealth and pomp and pride 

—The pride of her patrician lords 
Her freedom thrust sede: 

‘When oer the trembling commons 
“The haughty nobles rod, 

And red with patriotic blood 
"The Adrian waters owed 


“was inthe year of merey 
"ust fourteen ty two 
=When Francis Fowl was Doge, 
‘A valiant prince and rue— 
He won for the Republic 
‘Ravenna — Brescia bright — 
And Crema~aye, and Bergamo 
‘Swhmited this might: 





Young Giacopo, his desing 
“His Int and finer hi 
A gallant soldier in the was 
Tn peace verene and mild— 
‘Wos'd gentle Marian, 
‘Old Contains pide 
And glad wae Venice om that day 
‘He claimed her for is bride, 


“The Bucentaur showed bravely 
alle and cloth of gold, 
And thowsands of swift gondola 
‘Were gay with young and old; 
‘Where spin’ the Canalazo 
A boatbrge wide and strong, 
Amid chee hundred cavalier 
The bridegroom rode along, 


‘Tice days were just and tourney, 
"Three days the Plas bore 

Sch gallant shock of knight and sted 
‘Was never dale before, 

And thrice ten thousand voices 
‘With watm and honest 2, 

Lond shouted forthe Fox 
‘Wha loved the Commonweal 


“The dark and eile Ten— 
Pray God and good San Marco 
None like may rele again! 
Because the people honoured 
Prsued with bitter hate, 
Ana foully charged young Giscopo 
"With treaon tothe sate 


The good old prince, his fther— 
‘Was ever gie ike bis— 

“They forced, a judge, to gaze upon 
His own chiles ago 





No outward mark of sorow 
Disturb his awful mien 
[No bursting sgh exape to tll 

“The anguis'd heart within, 


“Twice tortted and ewice bani’, 
“The hapless victim sighed 

To se his old ancestral home, 
‘His cildren and his bride: 

Life sem'd a weary burt 
“Too heavy to be borne, 

roa all might cheer his waning hours 
' hopeles exile torn, 


In vain~no fond entreaty 
Gould pierce the ext of hate— 

Hr knew the Senate pitiless, 
Yer rly soughe his fate: 

A teter to the Storm 
Tnvokiag Milan's aa 

He yerote hd placed where apis might see— 


“Toes sce, and was betrayed. 


‘Again the rack—the tortare— 
‘Oh! cruelty accusst— 

"The wreiched victim meekly bore— 
"They could but wreak their worst: 

So he but lay in Venice, 
Contented, if they give 

Whar litle space his bones might 6l— 
"The meature of grave 


“The whitehaire sre, hearcbroken, 
Survived his happier 1m, 
“To leam a Senate’ gratitude 
For faithful service dane: 
‘What never Doge of Venice 
Before had lived tell, 
He heard fr attcresor peal 
San Mare’ solemn bel 





When, years before, his honours 
‘Twice would he fan ay down, 
‘They bound his by his princely oath 

“To wear fr lite the crown, 

But now, his brow o‘ershadowd 
‘By fourscore winter snows, 
het eager malice would not wait 
“A spent life's mournful close, 


He dof? his ducal ensigns 
In proud obedient haste, 
And dough the sculpeued corridors 
‘With satrprope feotteps paced 
Till on the giant waireate, 
Which fs in princely pride 
He mounted as Venerin's Doge, 
‘The old man paused and did 


‘Thus gover'd the Paricians 
‘When Venice owned their sway, 
And thus Venetian liberties 
Beeame 4 hlplest prey 
‘They sold ws tothe Teton, 
“They sold ws to the Gaul— 
“Thank God and good San Marco, 
“Weve eiumpha overall 


Ho! gentlemen of Venice! 
Hol soiers of St. Mark! 
‘You've driven from your palaces 

"The Austin, cold and dart 
Bue better for Venezia 

The stranger Tuled agin, 
"Than the old patrician tyranny, 

The Senate and the Ten! 


De 





37 St. George’s Society 


My new partner, Mr. William Rowsell, and Mr. Geo. A. 
Taber, are entitled tobe ciled the founders of the St. 
George's Society of Toronto. Mt. Barber was appointed 
secretary 3 its fit meeting in 1895, and was very liient 
in hat capaci. Buti wat the enthosisticspirt andthe 
salvanie energy of William Rowell that raised the society 
{0 the high position ie has ever since maintained in Tor 
‘onto. Other members, expecially George P- Ridout 
William Wakefield, W.'B. Phipps, Jos D. Ridout, W. 
[Jarvis Rev H.Seadding, and many more, gave thelr hearty 
“ouperation then and afterwards In thowe cary dys the 
‘minkarations ofthe thee national scites of St. George, 
St Andrew, and St Patrick, were as angels’ Visits to thu 
‘nds of poor emigrants who landed herein the mid of 
the horton of fever and want. Those poor fellows, who, 
like my companions on board the Asa, were sent out by 
‘ome parochial authority, and found themelves, ith their 
wives and half a doven young children, left without a 
{ili to uy their Bret meal, must ave Been driven 
‘desperation ad crime but forthe help extended fo shem 
by the thee societies 

"The eatiest authorized veport of the Society's pro- 
ceedings whic I cain, tha forthe year 1843-4, and T 
think Teannot do better than give the list of the ofcers 
‘and members entre 


Officers for 1844 
Patron His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Charles T. 
Metealje, Bert, xen. Governor General of British North 
America, be 

President William Wakefield. VicePresidenss—W._B. 
Jaros, GP. Ridout, W. Athinon. Chaplsin—The Rev 
Henry Seadding, ws. Physician Robt. Homby, 340. 





‘Teeasurer—Henry Rowell. Managing Commitee —G. 
Walton, 7. Clarke, J.D. Ridout,F. Lewis, J. Moore, J. . 
Beard, W. H, Bouton. Secretary W. Rowell. Sandard 
BearetsG.D. Well, 4. Warne, FW. Coate,T- Moore 


List of Members, March, 1844 
E.H, Ades, E.S, Alport, Thos. rmatrong, W. Atkinon, 
‘Thos. Baines, G. W. Baker, Jr GA. Barber, FW. Barron 
Robert Baraick, J. G. Beard, Robt. Beerd, Edwin Bel 
Matthew Betley, J.C. Betiridge, G. Bilton, T. W. Bichal, 
W. H. Boulton, Josk. Bound, W. Bright, Jes Brown, Jno 
Brown, Thos. Bronskill, E. C. Bul, Jax. Burgess, Mark 
Burges, Thos. Burges, F.C. Cepreol, W. Cayley, Thos 
Ghampion, E.C. Chapman, Jos Chiste, Ew. Clarke, Jno. 
Clarke, Thos. Clare, Thos. Clarkin, D. Cleat, FW. 
Coate, Ed. Cooper, C. N. B. Covent, Jn. Davis, Nath, 
Davis, G. T- Denson, Sen, Robt. B. Denison, Hon. W.H. 
Draper, Jno. Eastwood, Jno, Blgie, Thar. Elie, Jno 
Elis, Christopher Elliot, J.P. Este, Jas. Eyhelbosch, C. 
T. Gardner, Jno. Garfeli, W. Gooderham, G- Gurnet, 
(Chas. Hannah, W. Horett, Josh. Hil, Rich. Hockridge, 
Joseph Hodgion, Dt. R. Horby, G, C. Horwood, J. 6. 
Howard, &. Irving, J, Hon. RS, Jameson, WB. Jarss, 
HB. Jesopp, Aifed Laing, Jno. Lee, F. Lewis, Henry 
Lutayeh, C-Lynes, &G. Lyn, Hon. J. 8. Macauley, Rich 
Machell, J. F. Maddock, Jno. Mead, And. Mercer, Jos 
Mirfield, Sam. Mitchell, jno. Moore, Thos. Moore, Jas. 
Moore, Jas. Mors, W. Morrison, . G, Mountain, W. 
Mudford, J. R. Nath, Thor Peano, Jno. . Pell, W. B 
Phipps, Sam, Phillips, Hiram Piper, Jo, Popplewel, Jno. 
Powell, M. Raines. D. Ridout, G. P. Ridout, Sam. G. 
Ridout, Edw. Robion, H. Rewsell, W. Rowsell, F. Rud 
yerd, Chas, Sabine, J. 11. Savigny, Hugh Sevigny, Geo. 
Saucon, Rev. H. Seadding, Jas. Seers, Rich, Sewell, Hon. 
Henry Sherwood, Jo. Sleigh, L.A. Smith, L. W. Sith, 
Thos. Smith (Newgete Street), Thos. Smith, (Market 
Square), J. G. Spragge, Jos. Spragge, W. Steers, J. Stone, 
Leonard Thompson, 8. Thompson, Rich. Timing, Enoch 





Turner, Wr. Wakefield, Jas. Wallis, Geo. Walton, W. 
Walton, Ai. Wasnidee, Hon. Col. Well, G. D. Well, 
Ths, Wheeler, F. Widder, H. B. Willams, J. Williams, 
W. Wynn, Thos. Young 


‘The list of Englishmen thus reproduced, may well raise 
‘emotions of love and regret in te their survivors. Most of 
them have died fll of yeas and ich in the respect oftheir 
compatriots of all nations ‘There ate tll ving some 
tventy out of the above one hundred and thityseven 
members 

"The following song, written and set to mosic by me for 
the ocasion, was sung by the late Mr. J.D. Humphrey, 
the wellknown Toronto tenor, a the annual dinner held 
fon the 24th April, 1645: 


"The Rose, the Rote of England, 
"The gallant and the fee! 
(fall our flow'e the faite, 
The Ros, the Rove for mel 
‘Our good old English fashion 
‘What other Sow’ can show? 
ts smiles of beauty gree its Trends, 
Tis thorns defy the foe! 
Chorus—The Rose, the Rose of England, 
“The gallant and the free! 


Of ll our ow’ the fairest, 
“The Rowe the Rove for te 


“Though proudly for the Thistle 
ach Scott Bosom swell 

‘The Thisle hath no charms for me 
Like the Rose I love so wel, 

And Erin's native Shamrock, 
Tn lonely wilds that grows, 





ts modest leaet would not sive 
"To vie with Englands Rove 


Chorus—The Rose, the Rose, et 


Yet Scouis' Thistle bravely 
‘Withstand the rude blast, 
[And Erin's cherished Sharrock 
Keep verdant to the lt 
And long as Betsy feeling 
‘in British bosoms glows, 
Right joyflly well honour them, 
‘As they wil England's Rose 


Chorus—The Rose, the Rose, et 


Before closing my reminiscences ofthe St. George's Society, 

‘may not be out of place to give some account ofits leg 
Jimate congener, the North Ameriea Se. George's Union. 
Englishmen in the United Sexes, ike thoue of Canada 
have formed themselves into societies fr the reli oftheir 
sutfering brethren from dhe Fatherland in all weir prin 
pul cites The necesity of Irequent correspondence 
respecting cases of destination, natarally le the ofcers of 
those societies to feel an interes in each others welfare 
and sytem of relief, which at length gave rte toa deste 
for formal meeting and consultation, and that finaly to 
the establishment of an organized asocaton, 

Jn 1876, the fourth annual convention of the St. 
George's Union was for the fst me held in Canada, at 
the City of Hamilton; in 1878 at Guelph in 1880 at Ot 
tawa; and in August, 1885, a Toronto—the intervening 
meetings aking place at Philadelphia, Bridgeport and 
Washington, us, respectively 

"To give an ides of what has been done, and of the 
spivit which actates this great representative body of 
Englishmen, Taval myself of the opening speech of the 
President, our fellow-ltizen and ach esteemed fiend, 
J Herbert Mason, Esq, which was delivered a¢ the Clty 





al ere on the 20th of August lat, After welcoming the 
Aelegtes fom other cities, he went on 10 sy 


‘Met together to promote objects purely beneficent, for 
‘uhich, in the interets of humanity, we elim the support 
of all good citizen, of whatever flag or origin, we may here 
ioe expresion to our sentiments end opinions without 
esr ond with confidence that they wil be recfved with 
Tespec!, even by those who may not be able fo share in the 
florous memories and vastly more glorious antcipations, 
with which we, as Englishmen and the descendants of 
Englishmen, ae animated 

And tn the term Englishmen, I wish fo be understood 
atincluding al lyal Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Welskmen 
There ned be mo division among men of Brisk crigin tn 
regard tothe object we are banded together to promote. 

“The city of Tovento ts in some respects pecliorly 
stable asa place for holding a convention of represen 
tative men of Englih blood. Tis Indian name, Toronto, 
Swifies place of meeting. Ninety years ago ts ste was 
‘lected as that ofthe future capital of Upper Canada, by 
General Simcoe, a Devonshire man, distinguished both as 
elder and ¢ statesman, who, in the following yee 
founded the city. 

At that time the shore of our beatiful bay, and nearly 
the entre country from the Detroit river to Montreal, was 
tr deme forest, the home of the wolf, the beever nd the 
bear. In earlier years the surounding country had been in 
Iabited by powerful Indian tribes; but efter a prolonged 
Contest, caried on ath the persistence and feroeity which 
dditinguthed them, the dreaded Iroquois from the south 
fm shores of Lake Ontario had exterminated oF driven 
Cy the Hurons, their lex warlike Binsmen, and at the 
time I speak of, the only humen beings that were found 
here was a single family of the Misisoga Indians. The 
Story of the contest which ended inthe rpremacy of the 
Troquots Confederacy, taken fom the records ofthe Jesuit 
jathers who shared in the destrction oftheir Huron co 





vers so graphically decribed by Parkman, the New Eng 
lind istrian, furises one of the mos necting end 
romantic chapirs of mericon sory. the names and 
{ener appearances of streets, thei oft habitations, 
‘nts soil fe andthe carci of ts people the 
“pinins of ours and ttn my be accepted, Toronto 
recall 10 Englishmen vivid inpresions of home ta 
rater degree than ay ther American ey 

The opening up ofthe Canadian North Westend the 
incensed lendeney of English emigrtion towers ths 
fantinent, instead of, wf former, lowards those reat 
English communis in the Souther hemipher ro 
portional neeaes the responiiiy thrown upon theft 
Kindred lieing hese, to set thal resonable and netes 
sary counsel tnd siance are aorded to tem on thet 
real: One ofthe mat sae agente for fecing this 
ject isthe formation of St. Georges Soctctes in exer) 
it and ton here Englishmen exit. To the frendct 
‘migrant, suddeny placed in «ne and unknown word, 
‘at, suferng ts eath from change of liete the fo 
‘nila tones, the hinds hand and the broteny Spy 
2 a feloweountryman, are mat welcome Supple 
the stranger help ofthe ight hind when mott needed, and 
is one of the ato divine charity which coves awa 
tude of sins One ofthe chi object of the 8. George's 
large the membership of such sce, and), der ts 
Jostering influence and encoureging exemple, Englihmen 
generally, and ther descendant, re arowed ta more 
Iauhjuldicherge oftheir duty in thi respect the Union 
1 surely well worth minting. In ths Eomection ond 
forthe information and example of younger weet, per 
dni me to point ut some festuret ofthe work of the Se 
Georges Society ofthis city sas ogoiced n 1833, when 
the population of the city was only 8200. Iv the ney 
fity years of ts existence, it has had envlled among is 
‘hie fers, men of ditngushed position and high moval 





excellence. I! isa notable cicumitance, that at the time 
(ofthe meeting of this Union in Toronto, the Liewtenan- 
Govemor of Ontario, whose official residence is here, as 
swell asthe Mayor, the Police Magistrate, the Treasurer, 
{the Commisioner, the Acting Engineer, and the Chai. 
rman of the Free Library Board of Toronto, ae ll mer 
bers of the St. George's Society, and to of them pat: 
residents of it. Ihara memberhip of about six hundved, 
‘annual income of about $2400, and snested funds to 
Ihe amount of nearly $3000. The office of the Society is 
open daily, where cases requiring immediate advice or 
lasistance ae promptly attended to by ts indefatigable 
Secretary, Mr J. E. Pell. The Commitie for General 
Relief mets weehy. Every case is investigated and treted 
‘on its mers. Eforts are made to secure employment for 
those who ere able to work, and all tendencies towerds 
‘puperim othe formation ofa pauper clas, are severely 
Aicouraged. One feature in the work of thi society T 
lnste spiel attention to, which i ts anmual distribution 
‘of ‘Christmas Cheer tothe English poor. Last Christmas 
[Eve there were gion auey 7500 pounds of excellent beef 
4400 pounds of bread; 173 pounds of tea, end 630 pounds 
(of suger. Each member of the society had, therefore, the 
‘aufection of hnowing when he eat down to his Yuletide 
(able, loaded with the good things of this life, and sus 
rounded by the happy faces of tho he loved bert, that 
very one of his needy fellow-countrymen wes, on that 
day, bounsflly supplied with the neesaries of life 


From the Annual Report ofthe Committe I gather a few 


“Reports fom nineteen wceties afiliated to the Union) 
show the following resus: 
Membership (exclding honorary members) _ 3247 
Receipts during the year sig. 
Expended for charity during he year 

(excluding private donations) 12,003 
Value of vestments, furniture and fixtures $06,568 





“The Society of St. George, of London, England, has 
inmate relations with the Union. The Generel Commie 
ce embraces such eminent names a thote of the Duse of 
Manchester, Lord Alfred Churchill, Sir Philip Cunlife 
Owen; Mest evesord-Hope and Puleston, of the Howse 
°f Commons; Blanchard Jerrold and Hyde Clarke, while 
death has removed from the Committee Mess. W. Hep. 
‘worth Dison and Walter Besant. St. Georges Day has been 
Dubliy celebrated ever since the institution ofthe Socety 
In 1872. new history ofthe titular sin, by the Rew. Dr 
Barons, has been promoted by the Society, end by ils forts 
‘propriate mortuary honours were paid. to. Colonel 
Chester, the Anglo-American antiquarian, who died while 
prosecuting in England his research’ concerning. the 
‘geneelogy of the Pilgrim Fathers. Through the industry 
‘and zeal ofthe chairman of the Executive Commitice there 
‘has Deen much reviel of interest, at home and abroad, 
respecting England's patron saint and the encient cele 
brations of his legendary natal day.” 


After the oficial business ofthe convention had been di 
pote ofthe American and Canadian visitors were hospi- 
‘ably entertained, on Wednesday the 30, at "Ermeleigh,” 
the private residence of the Previden,on Jarvis street! on 
‘Thursday afternoon at Government Hote, as ues of 
the Lieutenant Governor and Me. Robinson: ain the 
fvening at the Queen's Hotel, where a hatduome enter 
‘aimment was provided, 


Ke 


38 A Great Conflagration 


The 7th of April, 1849, will be fesh in the memory of 
many old Torontonians. Te wat an unuaally fine spring 
ay, anda large number of farmer ten thronged the od 





market, then the only place within the city where meat 
tra allowed to be sold The hotel stables were crowded, 
Ind among them thote of Graham's tavern on King and 
Geonge Streets At two oeck inthe afternoon, an sara 
of fire was heard, cceaioned by the heedessnes of some 
teamster smoking hit afterdinner pipe. Ie was only a 
twooden sable, and but lite notice was taken ef. The 
thre or four hand-engines which constuted the etecive 
eng ofthe fre brigade ofthat day, were brought into 
play one by one: but the sable, and Post's stable adjoin 
{ng were soon in fll blaze. A. poverful east wind carried 
the flame in ear of range of brick stores extending on 
the north side of King Steet from George to Nelson (00% 
Jarvis) Steet, and they atacked 2 small building on the 
inter sret, next adjoining my own printing ofce, which 
was in the third sory of large brick building on the 
Commer of Kiig and Nelion Sueets, afterwards wellAnown 
St Foy & Aviin’s comer, ‘The Patriot newspaper was 
printed there, and the coupoitre and presimen not only 
Df tha fe, bat of neary al the newspaper offices in the 
fy, were busily ocuped in removing the pe ad preses 
‘downstairs. Suddenly the fatnes burst through our north 
windows with frightfl strength, and oe shouted 1 the 
‘men to escape, some by the side windows, some by the stair 
(ase. As we spose, all got safely away; but unhappy 
proved cuherwise. Me. Richard Watson wat well known 
fd respected ar Queen's Printer since the vebellion ties. 
He wat atthe head of the profexion, smiversaly Hike, 
and always foremost on occasions of danger and neces 
He had persisted in spite of all remonerance im carrying 
‘aes of type down the long, threestoryseaicase, and was 
forgotten for 2 while, Being speedily mived, however 
ries were frantically raised for ladders to the south wi 
‘os; and our brave frend, Col. O'Brien, was the fst: 
‘limb tothe third story, dash in the windowsish —using 
his hat a « weapon — but not ecaping severe cus from 
tie broken glas—and shouting to the prisoner within 
Tut in vain, No person could be seen, and the smoke and 





ames forcing thei way at that moment through the front 
windows, rendered all efforts a rescue futile, 

Ta the meantime, the flames had crowed Nelwou Steet 
to St James's buildings on King Steet thence across King 
Street tothe old city hall and the market black, and here 
‘was thought the destruction would cent. But not so. One 
fr two men noticed a burning fake, caried by the Berce 
ile lodge itself in the belfry of Se. Jamers Cathedral, two 
Gr dee hundred yards to the west The men of the fre 
Brigade were all buny and wellig exhausted by their 
previous efor, but one of them was found, who, armed 
{rth an ake, hastily rushed wp the tomer tis and extyed 
to out away the burning woodwork, The fe tad gained 
to much headway. Down through the tower tthe lft 
toner the nave, chen through the fa ceiling in Bakes, se 
ting ina Blaze the furniture and prayer books in the pews, 
and up to the splendid organ not long before execed by 
May & Son, ofthe Adelphi Tertace, Landon, at sh expense 
‘f £1200 sterling fT recollect rightly. 1 wat a member of 
the choi, and with other members stood Tooking on in an 
agony of suspense, hoping agaimt hope that our Beloved 
Instrument might yet be saved; but what the Hames ad 
spared, the intense hea effected, While we were gating at 
the sea of ite visible through the wide front doorway, 
‘enue shower of liquid silvery meta, white hot suddenly 
‘descended from the ongan ltt. The pipes had all melted 
fat once, and the noble organ was onky an empty cate 000 
to be consumed with the whole interior of the building 
leaving nothing but ghosdylooking charred imestone 
wale, 

[Next morning there was x general cry to recover the 
remains of poor Watson. The brick walls of our ofc had 
fallen in, and the heat ofthe burning mass in the cellar 
was that of avast furnace. But nothing checked the ze of 
the men, all of whom Bnew and liked him. Sill hissing 
hot the burnt masies were gradually clated away, and 
after long hours of labour, sn incremated skeleton wis 
found, and restored to his sorrwring family for interment, 





‘with funeral obsequies which were attended by nearly all 
the ctiens 

‘Shortly afterwards, Col. O'Brien's interes in the Patriot 
newspaper wat sold to Mr, Ogle R. Gowan, and i com 
tinued to be conducted by him and myself une in 1858, 
‘we diuolved parmerhip by arbitration, be being awarded 
the weebly, ahd T the daly edition 
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39 The Rebellion Losses Bill 


(On the 25th ofthe same month of April, 189, the Pali 
tment Houses at Montreal were sacked and burnt by a die 
‘orderly mob, stirred up to rot bythe unfortunate act of 
{Lord Figin, in giving the royal asent toa bill for compe 
ssting perons whose property had been destroyed oF ine 
jured during the rebellion in Lower Canada in 1887. 
That the payment of thoe lowes was logical consequence 
ofthe general amnesty proclaimed earlier inthe sme yar, 
Snd thar men equally gulty in Upper Canada, such 26 
‘Montgomery and others, were similarly compensated is 
disputable. But in Upper Canada there was no race hated, 
tach at Lord Durham, inthe Report written for him by 
Mess C. Buller & E.G. Wakefield, describes ax existing 
between the French and British of Lower Camada.® The 
rebels of Gallows Hill and the militia of Toronto were 

brothers and cousins; while the rival factions of 
Montreal were national enemies, with their pasions 2 
routed by long-standing muteal injuries and ivuls, Had 





‘Lord Elgin reserved the bill for imperial consideration, 
‘no mischief would probably have followed. What might 
have been considered magnanimous generosity if wolunta™ 
Ay accorded by the conqueror, became a staging fault 
‘when claimed by conquered enemies and aliens And +0 
{eas fle to be in Montreal and the Easter Townships 
Bat the opporeunity of puting in force the new theory of 
‘ministerial responsibility to dhe Canad commons sceme 
‘o have fascinated Lord Elgin's mind, and wo fe "vew 4 
fast” which all but upset the loyalty of Lower Canada 
and catsed that of the Upper Province almost to hesitate 
for a bret inst, 

In Toronto, sympathy with the retentment of the 
rloters was blended with a deep sente of the necesity for 
enforcing law and order. To the pasionate movement in 
Montreal for annexation tothe English race south of the 
Tine, no corresponding sentiment gained a bold in the 
Upper Province. And in the subsequent interchange of 
views between Monteal and Toronto, which rested in 
the convention ofthe British American League at Kingston 
inthe following Joly, it was sternly insted by western 
men, that no breath of disloyley tothe Empire would be 
for a moment tolerated here. By the los of her metre 
politan honours which resulted, Montreal paid a heavy 
Penalty for her mad act ofInwleuness 
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40 The British American League 


“The union of all the British American colonies now form 
ing the Dominion of Canada, was dlcused at Quebec as 
Jong ago asthe year 1815; and at various times afterward it 
‘ame to the surface amid the politic of the day. The 
“Tories of 1887 were generally favourable to union, while 





many Reformers objected to it, Lord Durum’ report 1 
Commended a general union of the five Provinces, a8 8 
desirable sequel to the proposed vinion of Upper and 
Lower Canada 

‘But it was not until the passage ofthe Rebellion Loses 
Bill, thatthe question ofa Tanger confederation began #0 
assume importance. The British population of Montrel 
txarperated atthe action ofthe Parlaent in recogaising 
aims for compensation on the part of the French C3 
radian rebels of 887-—that i, on the part of those who 
had slain loyalist and ruined their files weve ready 
to adopt any meant—rentonable or unreasonable — of et 
ping from the hated domination of an allen majority 
‘The Rebelion Loses Bill wa fle by them to imply 
surrender of all those right which dhey and thete had 
fought hard to mainain, Hence the burning of the Pali 
ment buildings by an infuriated. populace. Hence the 
demand in Montreal for annexation tothe United States 
Hence the attack upon Laed Elgn's carriage in the sme 
ly, and the less serious demonstration in Toronto, But 
‘wines men and cooler politicians saw in the uaion of all 
{he Britih-American Provinces 2 more constitutional, 25 
well a¢.4 more pacific remedy 

‘The fst public meetings of the Brith American 
“League were beld in Montreal, where the movement early 
assumed a formal ofganization: auxliary branches rapidly 
Sprang up in almest every city, town and village through 
‘ue Upper Canada, and the Easter Townships of Lower 
Canada, Tn Toronto, meetings were held at Smits Hote, 
atthe corner of Colbome Seect and West Market Square 
and sere attended by lage numbers, chiefly of the Tory 
pany, but including several known Reformers. In fact, 
from first lst, the symnpathin of the Reformers were 
with the League; and hence dete wat no serious attempt 
23t4 counter demonsration,notwithanding thatthe Gav 
ferment and the Globe newspaper —at the tme—did 
their best wo ridicule and condemn the proposed union. 

"The principal speakers at the Toronto meetings were 





P. M. Vankoughnet, John W. Gamble, Ogle R. Gowan, 
David B. Read, E.G. O'Brien, John Duggan and others 
“They were warmly supported, 

‘Alter some correspondence between Toronto and 
Montes, ie was arranged that a general meeting of the 
League, to consist of delegates from all the town and 
‘country branches, formally accredited, should be held at 
Kingston inthe new Town Hal, which had been placed 
at thei dsposl by the city authorities Here, in a lly, 
welltighted and. commodiousysested all, the British 
“American League asembled onthe 2th day of July, 1849 
The number of delegate present was one hundred snd 
forty, each representing some hundreds of stout yeomen 
loyal to the death, and in intelligence equal to any can 
stitueny in the Empire or the world. The number of 
people so represented, with their families, could not have 
been less than Half» milion 

"The fist day was spent in discussion (with closed doors) 
of the manner in which the proceedings should be con 
dicted, and in the appointment ofa countntee to prepare 


‘solutions for sabsnision on the morrow. On the 26th, 
teordingly, the public business commenced.* 


‘son wih ed door flee and al tendencies 
‘ope were ety condemned and reputed "Toe bo 
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The proceedings were conducted in accordance with 
parliamentary practice. The chairman, the Hon. Googe 
Mofat of Montes, sat on 2 raised platforms atthe east 
fend ofthe hall ata fable in front of him were placed the 
to seretaries, W. G. Mack, of Montres, and. Wr, 
Brooke of Shipton, C. E.On either aide were vated the 
delegates, and outside a yal, running taneveely across 
the room, Benches were provided for spectator, of whom 
a lange number atended. A table for reporters stood on 
the uth sid, near the secretaries’ table. I was preient 
both a delegate and reporter 

The business ofthe day was commenced with prayer, 
by a cergyman of Kingston 

‘Mr. John W. Gamble, of Vaughan, then, ae chairman 
ofthe committee nominated the previous dy, introduced a 
Series of resolutions, the fit of which was x follows 


“That it is extental tothe prosperity of the country that 
‘the teif should be so proportioned end levied, as to give 
just and adequate protection to the manufacturing end 
Industrial clases of the country, and to secure to the 
agricultural population a home market with Jair and re 
Imunerative prices forall descriptions of farm produce 


Retolutions in favour of economy in public expenditure, 
‘of equal justice to all clases of the people, and condetnns: 
tory of the Government im connection wit tie Rebellion 
owes Bill, were proposed in tunn, snd unanimously 
adopted, afer distssions extending over two oF thee 
‘ays The principal speakers in support of the relation 
were J.W. Gamble, Ogle R. Gowsty P. M, Vankoughnet, 
‘Tho Wilson, of Quebee, Geo. Crawford, A.A. Burnham, 
~ Aikman, Joba Duggan, Cl, Fazer, Geo. Benjamin, and 
John A. Miedonald 

‘At length, the main object of the asemblage was 
‘reached, and embodied inthe form of otion introduced 
‘by Me. Breckenridge, of Cobourg 


‘That delegates be appointed to consul with simile dele- 





{utes from Nova Scotia and New Bransuich, concerning 
the practicability of a union of al the provinces, 


‘This resolution vas adopted unanimously after a full 
iscusion. Other rewlutons giving ellct dhereto were 
psed, and a commitce appointed to draft an address 
founded thereon, which was sued immediately afterwards. 

‘On the Ist November following, the Leygue tease 
bed in the City Hall, Toronto, eo receive the eport of 
the delegates wo the Maritime Province, which Was a- 
together favourable. Te was chen decided, tat the proper 
course would be to bring the subjec before the teverat 
legislatures hzough the people's representatives; and 0 
the matter rested fr the die, 

Tm consequence of the removal of the seat of govern- 
‘ent 19 Toronto, I was appointed seretary ofthe Leagve, 
‘with Mr. C: W. Cooper an auintane secretary. Meetings of 
the Executive Committee took place fro time to time 
[Atone of these Mr. J. W. Gamble submited a reotion, 
Pledging the League to join its forces with the extreme 
fadial party represented by Mr. Peter Perry and other 
Reformers, who were disatisied withthe action of the 
Baldwin Lafontaine Hincks administration, and the course 
ofthe Globe newspaper in sustaining the same. This pro 
poston I felt it my duty to oppose, as being unwarranted 
by dhe committee's powers ft was negatived by majority 
of two, and never afterwards revived. 


1 subjoin Mr. Gamble’ speech on Protection to Native 
Indust, reported by melt forthe Petro, July 27, 1849, 
asa valuable historical document, which the Globe of that 
(ay refused to publish 


J. 1. Gamble, Eig in rising to support the motion sid 
“He came’ to this convention to represent the views and 
opinions of a portion of the people of the Home District, 
tnd to liberate upon important measures necesary for 
‘he good ofthe country, and not to subserve the interes of 





any party whatever; to consider what it was thal retarded 
the onward progres of this country in improvement, in 
treat in the arts and amenities of Ufes wy we were be 
Ind « neighbouring country sn 30 many important re 
‘pets, Unless we made seme great change, uilss we learnt 
‘peedily how fo overtake thal country, i followed nthe 
Titural course of events that we should be ineilay 
merged in that great republic which he (Mr. G.) wished 
Goold, The political questions which would engage the 
tention ofthe convention, embracing grass violations of 
tur constitution and involving momentous contequences 
cere yet of small importance when compared with the 
ree question of protetion to ative industry. A perwal of 
The setutes enacted by the Parliament of Great Briain 
from the time of the conquest of Canada to the abolition 
Of the cor las, forthe regulation of the commercial in 
tercourse of this colony, lens tthe unavoidable comvi- 
liom, that te frat object of the framers of those satus was 
fo protect and advance the interes of the people of Eng 
land and such of them as might temporarily resort to he 
Colony for the purpose of trade; and that when their en 
‘tency eas to promote colonial interests, that tendency was 
more incidental then their chief purpose. That such a 
Coure of legislation asf be expected inthe outset it was 
thu reeionable to suppor, and that continuation of 
aclments in the same spirit should be nufered by the 
British Conadian, with but fo end feeble remonstrancer 
an theis part, might be accounted Jor and even anticipated 
‘Dhen weremember the materia of which alarge portion of 
the erginal population af Canada war composed. Te 

Rowond U. E. Loyaite had emigrated from the United 
Sates fo Upper Canada in 1783, rether than surrender 
Their allegiance to the British throne; their enthusiastic 
lattackment to the Crown of Great Britain had made them 
‘wer prone to sacrifice their oxen, 10 what had been im 
properly termed the igeres of the empite He (Mr. G.) 
Ens himself a grondson of one of those U. E- Loyalists, and 
might be suid te have smbibed hie British feelings with 





is mother milk He remembered the time wel, when the 
uterance of word disrespect of the Sovereign wat 
looked sspom as en insult to be resented on the spot. Re 
membering all this, and that these same peopl, Canada’s 
Caries setlers, rather than lve under foreign govern 
‘ment, though the people of that government were their 
‘wm countrymen, yea, their uery hinumen and relatives 
That they hed forsaben their eultinted farm, their lands 
tnd posession, tote up ther abode with their fares 
Ina wilderes, remembering these circumstances, need 
{excite no surprise that the ol colonial commercial stem 
wa ellowed to continue without any very weighty re 
Imonstrance from the colnet, wilt expired in Britain's 
free trade policy. Although that same syslem, primarily 
Intended for Brtcin's benef, was not calculated to ad 
‘ance the ietlement, the improvement, cr the wealth of 
onada, with equal rapidity to that of the adjoining 
country, whote inhabitants enacted their own commercial 
regulalions with a view to thelr wn immediate benefit 
“nd withou reference to that of other. The United State 
tad legislated solely fr their oun interests, Our commer: 
Cia legislation, instead of consulting exclusively our good, 
had been divected for the benef of England. 1 tha same 
policy were continued hereafter, lo cveriahe our neigh 
tour would be hopeless, and he reiterated thatthe cone 
‘quences would be fatal lo our connesion with Great 
Britain 

We must protect the industry of our country. The 
people of this country surely ae the frst entitled tothe 
Denefis of the markets of their country. He had been 
brought up « commercial mics, and intl lately held 
the free tre principles of commercial men. From hie 
sou, Smith's "Wealth of Nation” hd been almost at 
familiar to him ar his Catechiom, ad sar regarded with 
lines equal deference; but practical experience had of lag 
orc spon him the conviction, that tat beautiful theory 
teas not borne out by corresponding benefits he had looked 
A ts practical veslls, and was constrained (0 acknowledge, 





inspite of early predilections tha that theory was fallacy. 
THe had adopted the view of the American Protectionists 
fu thote most consonant with sound reaon and common 
Sense. Their arguments he looked upon as unanswerable: 
with them he believed that economists and fre trade ed 
ocater had overlooked three principles which to him ap 
peared like economic laws of nature, avd the disregard of 
{hich alone wer sufcent lo account for the present pos 
lion of our country, They sy, and he belied with them, 
‘thatthe earth, the only soure of all production, requires 
the refuse offs products to be retured (0s sll, of pre 
‘ducivenes diminishes and eventually cease. That the ex 
Dene of earrage to distant markets not only wastes the 
inamure of enimale on the oad, but that the expenses of 
Ireight end. commision, of charges to carvers and. ex 
Changes, are in themicloer a wate, voided by @ home 
‘market whenever the consumer tt not separated from the 
Producer, and that thowe productions fled for distant 
Irarkets, such ac wheat and other grains, ae only yielded 
by bushels, while thou adapted forthe use of the home 
consumer, and unsuited for ditent transportation, a po 
latoes, turips,cabbages re yielded by fons. These were 
facts wel worth the attention of our agicultursteeight 
tenths of our whole population—and whick could not be 
too often or too plainly placed before them. Te is sential 
{othe prosperity of every agricultural country that the cor 
sumer should Be placed side by side with the produce, 
the loom and mil ie by side with the plough and haro 

The truth of these principles is well known in Bnglend, 
ind practically ceri out there by her agrcultrist every 
‘ay. She posses within herself uliited stores of lime, 
‘hath end marl, besides animal manures, valued in Me 
‘Queens Saitcrin 1840 at nearly sixty milion: of pounds, 
more thon the then value of the whole of her colton mans 
fectures Yet England employs whole let in conseying 
‘manure, guano and animal bones to her shore; yet, hat 
Tinucked the whole habitable globe for material 19 en- 
Hoh her fields, and yet, frsooth, her economists and hosts 





of other writers would fain persuade alt nations ond make 
‘the world belice, that all counties are 0 be enriched 
by sending their food, their raw produce, their whet, 
‘heir rye, ther Darley, their oats and their grain to het 
Imarkei, to be eaten upon her ground, which thus re- 
‘eves the benefit of the refuse of the Jood of mon, while 
‘hat of animals employed nie cariage is waited om the 
road, and the growers profits are reduced by fright fo 
her shipowners end commision to her merchants, Behold 
the inconsistency, Behold the practice of England and the 
preaching of England; behold how iti exemplified in the 
{countries mat closely in connection with her. lok et Port 
‘gal, “our ancient aly.” By the famous Methuen treaty 
she surrendered her manufactures for v market for het 
tines, and thus separated the producer [rm the consumer 
From thet hour Portugel declined, and is now — what? 

the leat among the nations ofthe earth, Next, let us direct 
‘our attention tothe West Indian Islands. The) do not even 
‘refine their own suger, bul import what they consume of 
that article from Englend, whither they send the re 
Imateril from which i is made, in order, he supposed, to 
‘nvich the British shiponer with foo voyages eros the 
“Atlantic, and the Breh refiner in England, instevd of 
bringing him and his property within their cen ‘sland 
‘Such is their commercial policy and ith free trade the 
West India planter has been rained, the prospects of the 
‘country are blighted, and discord and discontent pervade 
‘he lond, Next comes the Bast Indes arial fee tae with 
England has destroyed her manufactures Hle(Mr.G.)eould 
‘well recollect when India looms supplied the nation with 
‘alton; here in Canada they were the only cottons used 
4e eppected to the chairman, tho could corroborate his 
Statement, ond must remember the Salampores and Baas 
of India. But Arkorght'sinention ofthe spinning jenny 
fnabled England to import the raw material from India 
‘and send back the fished article beter and cheaper than 
‘he native operatives could furnish tt was forced into 
‘their markets in spite oftheir earnest protests, which only 





sought forthe imposition om British goods in India of like 
‘tute lo those levied upon Indian products in Britain, and 
‘inich was denied them, Now, mark the result. The agr- 
‘ultre of India is impoverished, many tacts of her richest 
‘ail have velapsed int jangle, and Doth her import and ex 
port trode are non ina mort wntisfctry state—at least 0 
xy the “Economist” the bert free trade journal in Eng 
Tend, India was prosperous while clothed in fabrics the 
work of her oun people, What country can compre with 
Thr in the richness of her raw product? But England 
forced her separate the producer and consumer, and 
biter juts the inevitable reruls of the breach of that 
‘conomie lew of nature which requires they should De 
placed side by side have been the consequence. Turn 
vrext to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and ov oun Canad 
live thse counties ina prsperous condition? (No, No!) 
dre we prosperous in Canada? The meeting of tht conver 
fiom tells another story. Canada exports the sweet of her 
Son; she sends to England her wheat her Rou, her timber 
tind other raw produce, the produet of manu labour, and 
‘ecves in return England's cotons, wollens and hard 
iMareh, he product of laboursaving,selfacting and inex 
penive machinery. We separate the consumer and the 
Producer; we seck in diatant markets a teward for our 
bows is denied us, and this sical policy mast exist 
tno longer. Behold ts effects im our currency nota dollar 
Fe spete can we retain, ules i is created ata greater 
‘alu than it Bears in the countries of our indebledness 
Shite our government is obliged to sue shin-platers 
‘he ut its revenue, The true policy for Canad is to cre 
Ss er ou intercts, asthe eople of the United States 
ave consulted thers, respective of the interes of any 
lather country. Leave others to take cae of themieoes. Our 
resent tem has inundated us with English and Foreign 
Tramufecures, and has sept awey all the products of 
Tur soil, all the products of ou forest, all the capital 
trough into the country by emigration all the money ex- 
pended by the British Government for military purposes, 








































and leaves us poor enough, Why doesnot Canada prosper 
‘equally with the adjacent republic) He had often shed 
the question. "Oh, the Americans have more enterprise, 
‘more capital, and more emiration than Canada,” the 
Liners answer Ie is true, hese are cases of prosperity x 
the Union, Dut they are secondary causes only; inthe frst 
instance, they are effects, the legitimate elec of her com 
mercial code, which protects the industry of her itzens 
Ltimalates enterprise and largely rewards labour. Why does 
the poor western emigrant lace Canada? — because In the 
tunin he gets beter reward for his labour 

This was strictly a labour question. He desired not to 
sce the wages of labour reduced ntl a man's unremitting 
Toll procured barely suicint forthe supply of his animal 
wants—he desived fo behold our labourers, mechanics, 
land operatives a well fed, well clothed and wel educated 
fart of the community. Phe country must tupport isl 
bow; is nor then fr referable to suppor it in the pos 
tom ofan independent intligent body, than asa mass of 
‘peupers~ you may bring i down, down, dw, ntl atin 
{reland, ihe man wil be forced todo his daily work for his 
daily potatoes. He had forgotten Irland, a case just in 
point; she exports to England wast quantities of food, of 
Yass produce who has not heard in the English markets 
of Tesh wheat, Iriuh oats, Irish pork, beef and butter. Ire 
land has but fers manufacturesshe has seperated the 
producer and consumer, end has reaped the contequence of 
‘exporting her food poverty, wretchednes and rag. Ie 
land has denied the earth the refuse of ts production, end 
(he earth has cat out her sons duh the reauon—it ts the 
‘comacre sytem, says one i is the absentee landlord, sys 
‘another. But if the absenteciom invariably produced such 
results, why i it not the casein Scotland? Scotland, since 
‘the union, has doubled, tebied, aye, quadrupled her 
‘wealth he bnew not how often. Since the union, Scotland 
‘exports but litle food, the food produced by the soil is 
‘here consumed upon the sil, and to her abientee land 
lords, he pays the rent of that sil inthe produce of her 


oom end her furnaces. This ed him to consider the policy 
lof thowe countries that support the greatest number of 
‘human beings in proportion to their ares. Fist, Belgium, 
the battle fed of Buropes hat country ad sured im 
measurably fom the eects of wer, yt her people were al 
tooys prosperous, quiet and contented, amid the conv 
tons of Burope for there the consumer and producer were 
Side by siden Normandy, China the North of England, 
land South of Scalland, in the Basten States, the same 
Spitem prevailed. The speaker that preceded him (Ar 
Gowan) had said that under the present tem we were 
Ted to speculate in human blood, upon the chance of Eur 
pean tas; it wat too true, twat horible to contemplate; 
ut he would sy, sar not more horrible sill o speculate 
tipon the chance of famine? Fad we never looked, never 
hoped, for «famine in Ireland, England or the continent 
lof Europe, that we might increse our sore thereby!!! 
Dut money in our pockete!!!t0 such dreadful shifts, 
Lreadful to reflect upon, had the disregard of the great 
Drinciple he had emuncited reduced us. The proper 
Femedy wos to protect cur native industry, to protect it 
from the surplus product ofthe industry of other countries 
ersurplus products sold in our markets without any refer 
nee tothe cost of production, Mansfectures lok at heme 
Consumption in the at place for their profs that market 
‘being filed, they do nt force of their surplus among their 
‘oun pecple that might inure their credit, or permar 
ently ower the sue of their manufactures at ome. They 
Send thei surplus abroad to sell for what it wil bring. A 
ther view of the question wat, that im the exchanging 
fproduce for foreign manufactures, one half of the com 
Imodities i rated by native industry and capt, and one 
Tat by foreign. One half goes to promote native industry 
tend coptl, and the ater half foreign industry and capital, 
tt if the exchange fe made at home, i stands 0 common 
Sense, that all the commodities are raised by native i 
‘dustry and cpitel, andthe benef of the berter if retained 
Bt ome, 10 promote and support them. Where the raw 





material produced in any country is worked up in that 
Country, the diference between the value of the mateviat 
‘and the finished article i retained in the county. 


He would be met, he supposed, with « sale objection 
‘that protection isa tax imposed forthe benefit of one class 
upon the rest of the community. Never wes any aerton 
‘more fallacious. Admitting thatthe vale ofan arile ws 

enhanced by protection, which he (Mr. G) did not adm 

the test of the community were benefited a thousand fold 
by that very protection; for instance, if farmer paid & 
de more for his coat, tat he not doubly, quadruply 
compensated for his woo, 1 say nothing of the market, 
‘alo at his own door, for his potatoes, turnips, cabbage, 
mgs and milk. But he denied thet irene of price Wt. 
‘arably followed «protective policy; that poticy furnished 
the manufacturer e market et home for quantity and quate 
tty only, while home competition, stimulated by a stem 
securing fair reward for industrial pursuits, soon brought 
down the manufactured article as low art ought to be. He 
Imight be ansuered, your sytem wil ditty ur foreign 
trade altogether. The fact was the very revere; the savin, 
tmade by home consumption of food end raw produce on 
the sil where it was grown, to the producer, enabled that 
‘producer to purchase a greater quantity ofeteles brought 
[roma distance, and made him a greater consumer of these 
ery articles than when the ole ofthe produce of ht cen 
Jorm soa diminished by eariage to, and by charge in a 
distant market. He had now im his possession tatstcal 
{ables o the United States, for successive periods, suficient 
{0 convince the most eepical, that during the petiods theit 
manufactures had been most strongly protected, the ver 
{age prices of such menufactres had been les, while the 
‘amount of imported goods had exceeded that of similar 
periods under low duties. Mr. Gowen had alluded to a ease 
fn which the very snd of the opporte shore was tured 
ino a soure of wealth by a glass manufactory, and alo to 
the rocks of New Hampehire. He had also vsted the 








astern States, and was delighted with the industry, the 
economy and intelligence of the people; but as (0 the 
‘County, he believed it could bea hard matter lo induce 
{2 Canadian 10 take up hirebode ainong tts granite rocks 
find ce, yet thove very rocks end thal ee were by tht 
Uily people converted into wealth, end formed no small 
Such are the resuls, the legitimate results of a pro 
Lectve policy, but the United Slates have not alway fo 
lowed that poli. The revolution did not do aay with 
thei prejudice in favour of British goods; for a long 
period after, nothing would go down but British cl 
felons, and harieare. Then come the war of 1812, which 
“howed them that they were but nominaly independent 
“hile other nations supplied their went; the wer forced 
them to manufacture for themeeloes, After that war, c= 
Cepting in some conse goods, low ad valorem duties were 
Impose; the consequence ns «general rostration of the 
manufacturing interests, followed by low prices in all agri 
Cultural stapes, In 1824 recourse tas agen had to protec 
tion; national prosperity wat soon vile; but why should 
he further detail the experiments made by that country? 
Sie i to ay, three times as the tril of free trade made, 
tnd thre times had they to retrace ther steps and return 
{othe protective item, now 10 succesfull in operation 
England hel with above one hundred millions of apr 
tecled subjects, now declares the partially protected United 
States her best customer; in 1844 the amos of her exports 
fothat country was eight millions, asum equal to the whole 
(of her exports to al her colonies. fn 1846 the amount of 
‘cotton goods imported into the United States wes oneffth 
oftheir whole consumption, the amount of woolen lke 
ie eth, andthe amount of ir imported omecighth of 
the entire quantity consumed. What proportion our in 
portation of these articles in Canada bears to our consump 
tion he had not been able to ascertain; but his comoction 
twa, that if we adapted asimilar commercial policy to that 
ofthe United Stats, the time would come when we should 























only import onefifth of our cottons, onesifth of our wook 
lens onceighth of our iron; and when that time did come, 
tnd not fill then, might we hope to att our eye fom our 
Tepublican neighbour without eneying her greater pros 
pent, 
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4 Results of the B.A. League 


“The very bref summary whict Ihave been able to give 
in the preceding chapter, may slice to show, a6 T have 
desire to do, tat no lack of progresivenes, no lack of 
pitino lack of energy on great public ocions, is 
justly chargeable againse Canadian Tories. I could pro- 
‘ace page alter page of extracts, in prook that the objects 
‘of the League were jected at and condemned by the Re 
form pres led by the Globe newspaper. But in that in 
stance Mr. George Brown was desertod by he own party. 
spoke atthe time with nusubers of Reformers who entirely 
Spmpthized with us: andi war aot long before we had out 
teiumph, which seas in the year 1864, when the. Hon, 
George Brown and the Hon. John A. Macdonald elaped 
hands together, forthe purpoie of forming an administs 
tion expresly pledged to elect the union ofthe five Pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canadn, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edvard Island, 

Tn the importance ofthe objet, the number and i 
telligence ofthe actors, and, above all inthe determined 
feamesines of every man concerned, the meetings of the 
Brush American League may well dais to rank with 
‘those famous gatherings of the people, which have marked 
feat eras in the word's progress bot in ancient and 
‘modern times. In spite of every effort to. dwart its im 
portance, and even to jgnore is existence, the British 
American League fullled is mission. 








By the action ofthe League, was Canada lifted into a 
front rank amongst progres peoples 

By the action of the League, the day was fastened 
when our rivers, our lake, ou canal, our alloads, shall 
‘onsite the great highway from Europe to Eastern Asia 
Sha Australasia, 

By the action ofthe League, a forward sep was ken 
towards that great future of the Brith race, which is 
destined to inclode in its heavendirected mision, the 
‘whole world ~ east, wet, north and south! 
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24 Toronto Civie Affairs 


My fine step in public life was in 1848.1 had lated from 
the heirs ofthe late Major Hartne (who had been barack 
taser of Vork duting its sege and capeure by the Amer 
ican foree under Generals Pike and Dearborn in 1613) 
his houte on Wellington set, opposite the rear of Bishop 
Seachan's palace. I'thus became a resident rtepayer of 
the ward of St. Georg, and in that eapacty contested the 
representation ofthe ward at councilnan, in opposition to 
the Inte Ezekiel F. Whittemore, whore American antece 
tents rendered hisy unpopular just then. As nether Mr 
‘Whivtemore nor myielt reorted to illeidaate means of 
Influencing votes, we speedily became fast friends—a 
friendship which lasted und hi death 1 was defeated ater 
4 lore contest. Before the end ofthe year, however, Mr 
‘Whittemore resigned his seat inthe coubeil and ofered me 
his suppor, 1 that I yas elected councilman in his stead, 
ad held the seat as councilman, and afterwards at alder. 
rman, continuously until 1854, when T removed to Carton, 
‘on the Davenport Road, five miles northwest of dhe city. 
‘The electors have since told me that I aught them how 
to vote without bribery, and certainly I never purchased & 



























vote, My chief ouday arose from a custom —not bad as 1 
‘ink ~ originated by the late Alderman Wakefield of pro- 
viding a hearty English dinner atthe expense of he ses 
‘esl candidates atthe Shades Hote, in which the eandi- 
dates and voters on both rider were woot to partclpate 
Need I add, dat the company was jovial, andthe waste 
faively loyal 

‘The members of the council, when I took my sat, 
were: George Gurnett, Mayor sho had been conspicuous 
as an offcer of the Cty Guard in 1837-8; aldermen, G. 
Dugan, je, Geo. P. Ridou, Geo. W. Allan, R. Dempocy, 
‘Thok. Bell, Jno. Bell, a, Hon. H. Sherwood, ge, Robt 
Beard, Jas. Beaty, Geo. T. Denon, jes and. Win, A 
Campbil; also, "councilmen “Thos. Armstrong, Jo. 
Ritchey, W. Davis, Geo, Coulter, Jas. Ashield. Re Jaen 
ir Edwin Bel, Samuel Plt, Joo, T, Smith, Jno, Car and 
Robt. B. Denison, My own name made wp the twenty our 
that then constituted the council, The ity oflcers were 
(Chas. Daly, clerk: A. T, McCord, chamberlain; ‘Clarke 
Gamble, solicitor; Jno, G. Howard, engineers Geo. 1. 
Allen, chief of police: Jno. Kidd, governor of jl, and 
Robt, Beard, chief engineer of fie brigade 

During the yeas 1880, ', "2 ands, had for colleagues, 
in addition to those of the above who were reclected 
aldermen John G. Bowes, Hon, J. H. Caterom, ge R. 
Kneeshaw, Win, Wakefield, E. #. Whittemore, Juo, By 
Robinson, Jos, Sheard, Geo. Brooke, J. M. Stichan, Jno 
Hutchison, Wn. H. Boulton, Joba Cam, & Shaw, Jet 
Beaty, Samuel Plt, E, H. Rutherford, Angus Morrison, 
Ogle R. Gowan, M. P. Hayes, Wm. Gooderham and Hon. 
Wn, Cayley; and councilmen Jonithan Dunn, Joo. Boggy 
Adam Beaty, D. C. Maclean, Faw. Wright, fn, Price 
kKivas Tully, Geo. Plate Chas, Romain, RC MfeMullen, 
Jos Lee, Alex. Macdonald, Suet Rogers, F.C, Caprea 
Simuet . Green, Win. Hall, Robert Ded, "Thos, Me 
CConkey and Jas. Baxter 

‘The great majority ofthese men were persons of high 
‘haracier and sanding, with whom it was both a prvlege 





land a plesure to wook; and the afr of the elty were, 
{generally speaking, honesty and disinterestedly adminis: 
fered, Many of ny old collegues sll ll conspicuous 
postions in the public service, while others have died full 
Dt yeas ad honours 

My share of the civic service consisted principally in 
doing mot ofthe hard work, n whieh I took a delight and 
found my collegues remarkably willing to cede to me. All 
the city buildings were reerected or improved under my 
‘inet charg, a chairman ofthe Market Block and Market 
‘committees ‘The St, Lawrence Hall, St Lawrence Market, 
‘Gry Hall, St Patricks Market, St. Andrew's Market, che 
WeighHouse, were all constructed in my time. And ast, 
the original contract for the explanade was negotiated by 
the late Ald. W. Gooderham and mytelf as active members 
fof the Wharves and Harbours committe, The bylaws for 
‘ranting £25000 to the Northern Railway, and £100,000 
fb the Toronto & Guelps Raery, were both introduced 
fnd carried through by me, as clajeman of the Finance 
committee, in 1853. 

“The old market was a curiously ugly and illeontrved 
erection. Low brick thope surrounded Uee sides of the 
Square, with cellars sed for daughtering sheep and elves: 
the cente space wat paved with rubble stones, and was 
farely fee fom heap of eabbage leaves, bones and skins. 
The old City Hall formed the fourth of King Set side, 
open underneath for fruit and other sas The owners of 
fnaginary vested rights in the old sally raised small 
Febellion when thelr dirty prliews were invaded; andthe 
‘eekion ofthe Council, to Tent the new stalls by public 
Sveti to avoid charges of favouritism, Drought matters 
{oa climax, On the Suturday evening when the new arcade 
fd market were lighted with gas and opened tothe public 
the Market commute walked through fom King to Front 
Street wo observe te effect. The indiaation of the butch- 
fem tok the form of closing all eheirshuters, and asa last 
‘Expression of contempt nailing hereon miscrable shanks 
‘St emuton! Dire as this omen was meant tobe, it does noe 





sem to have prevented the St. Lawrence Matket from 
being credit the city ever since, 

‘There isa historical incident connected with the old 
market, of avery tragic character. One day towatds the 
Inter end of 1897, Wills Lyon Mackensie held there a 
political meeting to denounce the Fatily Compact “There 
‘was a wooden galery round the square, the upright posts 
(of which were fall of sharp hooks, used by theaters to 
fexpose their meat for sale, as were alo the cro bean 
from post wo post. A onsiderable amber of people from 
three to four hundeed~were present, and the great agit, 
‘orspoke from an auctioneers desk placed nent the western 
salls Many young men of Tory families, as well as Orange 
rmen and their pary allies, atended to ear the speeches. 
In the midst ofthe excitement applauding or derisive, 
according to the varying feelings of the crowd —the iron 
Stays of the balcony gave way and precipitated numbers to 
the ground, Two or three were cavghit on the meathooks, 
and one~young Fitzgibbon, a sn of Cal. Fitgibbon who 
Mterwards commanded at Gallows Hill—wis killed. Others 
‘were seriously Wounded, amongst who was Charles Daly 
‘hen sationer, nd afterwards city clerk, whose leg wat 
broken inthe fa well remember seeing hit carried in 
tohis own shop iauesible, and suponed to be fatally hur. 

‘The routine of city busines doesnot allord inch oo 
casion for enteruining detail, and I shall therefore only 
Uwouble my rears with notices of the principal civ 
events co which Twas a party, from 1849 t 1858, 
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43 Lord Elgin in Toronto 


On the 9th day of October, 1649, Lord Figin made his 
second public entry into Toronto, The announcement of 
his intention to do s0, communicated tothe mayor, Geo. 





Gurnet, Bay, by letter signed by his lordship’s brother 
tnd secretary, Col. Bruce, raised a storm of exeitemeac in 
the city, which was naturally fele in the city counel. The 
taubets were almost to man Tories, alate proportion 
fof whom had served as volunteers in 18878. The more 
Violent insted upon holding Tis Excellency personally 
responsible for the payment of rebels for loses arising out 
fof the rebellion in Lower Canada: while moderate men 
‘contended, tht as representative of the Queen, the Gov 
fron General should be received with respect and cour 
tery at lest if not with enthoxiam. So Migh did party 
Feeling ran hat flammatory placards were posted about 
{he steets, calling om all loyal men to oppose His Excel 
lencys enteance as an encourager and abewor of teas. 
[special mectng ofthe council was summoned in conse 
quence, for September 15th, at which the Hon. Henry 
Sherwood, member forthe city, moved 9 resolution dela. 
{ng the determination ofthe council wo repress all violence, 
‘whether of word or deed, which was carted by a large mz. 
jority, 

"The draft of an address which had been prepared by 2 
committee of the citizen, and another by Ald. G. T 
Denison, were considered a » subsequent meeting of the 
‘ounel held on the 17th, and strongly objected tothe 
fret 3s too adlatory, the second a woo politcal. As Thad 
the seudies pen in the couneil,and was in the habe of 
helping members on bo sides to drafe their ideas in the 
form of relations, the major requested me to prepare 
fn addres embodying the general feelings ofthe member. 
Taccordingly did ao to the bes of my ability, and suc 
ceeded in witing one which might express the loyalty of 
the eiiens, without commiting them to an approval of 
the conduct of the Hincke Taché goverament ia crying 
through Parliament the Rebellion Loses Bil. The other 
nddrewes having been either defeated or withdrawn, T 
Submitted mine, which was earied by a majority of seven 
teen to four, And thus was barmony restored 

His Excellency arived on the appointed day, being the 





ih of October. The weather was beautiful, and the city 
vas alive with excitement, not wnmingled with appre. 
hension. Lieut-Cal and Aid, G. T. Denison had vlan 
tected the services ofthe Governor Generals Body Guard, 
which were graciously accepted, A numerous cortege of 
lcs and prominent citnens met and companied the 
Viceregal party fom the Yonge St wharf to Elss Hote 
‘on King Se wes. As they were proecing up Yonge srect, 
fone or two rotten egg were thrown at the Governor 
(Genera cxriage, by men who were immediately arrested. 

(On arvving at Ella's Hote, Hs Excellency took his 
stand on the porch, where the ity Adress was presented, 
Which withthe reply I give in fll 


To His Excellency the Right Hon, James Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, Governor General, ee 


May it Please Your Excellency, 
We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty ofthe City of 
Toronto, in Common Council exembled, beg lets to 
approach Your Excellency ar the representative of our Most 
Gmcious and beloved Sovereign, with renewed surances 
of our attachment end devotion fo Her Mjesty' fern 
tnd gosernment 

Werwitl not conceal from Your Excellency, tht greta 
enity of opinion, and much contequent excltement, exists 
famong us on questions connected vith the politcal con. 
‘ition of the Province; but we beg to sure Your Excel. 
lency, that however warmly the ctizens of Toronto may 
{eel on such subjects, they wil be prepared om al ecasions 
40 demonstrate their high appreciation of the blesings of 
the British Constitution, by according fo the Governor 
General of this Province that respect ond consideration 
‘hich are no less due to his exalted position, than to the 
nell tried loyalty end decorum sshich have ever din 
{uished the inhabitants of this peaceful and Rourishing 
fommunity, 





The City of Toronto has not excaped the commercial 
epresion which has for some tie so generally prevailed. 
We trut, however, thatthe ers snow past, and tht the 
abundant harvest with which a kind Prooldence has Bleed 
tt wil ee Tong restore the commerce of the country t0 4 
healthy tone 

We watch with lively interest the prospect which the 
completion of our great water communications ith the 
fcean, will open to us; and we fervently hope that the 
xtenion of trade thus opened (0 Her Majesty's North 
Gmerican Provinces will tnd to strengthen the union 
between these Provinces andthe Parent Sat. 

‘We congratulate Your Excellency and Lady Elgin upon 
the birth of an heir to Your Excellencys howe; and we 
truly sympathise with Her Ledyship upon her present 
(elzee and weak state, and venture fo hope thet Ker tour 
‘hrough Upper Conade will have the effect of restoring her 
fo the enjoyment of perfect heal, 


Gentlemen,—T receive with much satisfaction the assur 
lance of your allachment and devotion to Her Majesty's 
person and government 

Phat the divers of opinion whick exist among your 
an questions connected with the polities! condition of the 
Province, should be attended saith much excitement, it 
[realy to be regrelted, and I fully appreciate the motives 
‘Shieh induce you at the present time 0 call my alenton 
To the fact. 1am ling, nevertheles, to belive that how 
ter ssarmly the citizens of Toronto may feel on such 
Subjects, they wil be prepored, om all oceasons, to demon: 
Strate their high appreciation ofthe Blewings ofthe British 
Constitution, by according to the Governor General that 
spect and consideration which are no less due to his 
postion than to their own wellaried loyalty and decorum. 

Tis my firm constion, moreover, thatthe inhabitants 
of Canada, generally, are soere o agitation, and that ll 





communities as well as individual, who aspire to take @ 
‘ead inthe fairs ofthe Prouinee, will best fi themeoes 
{or that high avocaion, by exhibiting habitually in their 
demeanour, the love of order and of peaceful progres, 

T have obueoed with much anviety end concern the 
‘commercial depresion from which the City of Toronto, 
in common with other important teens in the Province, 
Das of late 1 seriously suffered 1 tra, however, with you, 
thatthe ers 5 now past, and tht the abundant hares, 

th whieh a hind Providence has blesed the county, will 
re long restore its commerce tow healthy tone. 

The completion of your water communications with 
the ocean must indeed be watched with lively interest 
by all who have at heart the welfare of Canada and the 
continuance of the connection so happily subsisting be. 
lncen the Province andthe Perent Sate. These great 
works have undoubtedly been caity, andthe occasion of 
Some financial embarraiment while in progres, But f 
firmly believe thatthe imeertment you have made in thers 
has been judicious, and that you have secured thereby for 
your children, and your children’s children, an inheritence 
{hat wil no fal them 20 Long asthe lw of nature endures 
hich causes the waters of your tat inland ves to seek 
outlet tothe ocean 

Tam truly obliged 0 you for the congratulations which 
ou ofler me on the bith of my son and forthe Kind ine 
terest which you express in Lady Elgin’s health: 7 am 
hapty to be able to snform you, that she has alrendy de 
‘ed much Benefit from her sojourn in Upper Canada 


‘As not a litde Bctitious history has been woven out of 
these events, I shall callin evidence here the Globe news 
per ofthe 11d, the following day, in which I find this 
‘oral paragraph 


“11s seldom we have had on opportunity of speaking in 
lerms of approbation of our civic authorities, ul se ean 
not but express our high sense ofthe manly, independent 





‘manner in which al hse done their duty on this occasion. 
The grond jury is chiefly compoued of Conteratoes, the 
“Mayor, Aldermen and the police reall Conserutives, but 
hho men could have earied out more feerlesl their deter 
mination to maintain order in the communi. 


OF all the Governors General who have been sent out to 
Canada, Lord Elgin was by far the bet Sted, By personal 
‘saity of manners, cloquence ia speech, and readnes in 
Catching the tone of ie bearers, #0 lide over a stonny 
politcal crisis, He had not been long in Toronto before 
Fis prates rang from every tongue, even the mast embit 
tered. Americans who came in contace with him, went 
sway charmed with his atering attentions. 
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44 Toronto Harbour and Esplanade 


“The mumber of citizens is becoming few indeed, who 
remember Toronto Bay when its navsral surroundings 
fweve sill undefaced and it waters pure and pllucid 
From the French Fore tothe Don River, curving gendy in 
a circular sweep, under a steep bank forty feet high covered 
trth lnuriant forest eres, was a narrow sandy beach used 
{e's pleasant carringedrve, much frequented by those 
Tesidens who could boat private convejances. Awooden 
bridge spanned the Don, and the road was continued 
thence, sil under the shade of unbrageous tres, almost 
to Citra Point on the wer, and past Ashbridge's Bay 


staat hoe of them found uity sod sentenced har ter 





‘astwand, AL that part of the peninsula, forming the sie of 
fie present east entrance, the ground row atleast thirty 
feet above high-water mark, and was creed with tree. 
‘Those tees and that bank were destroyed through the 
‘upidiey of city builder, who excavated the sand. and 
brought ie away in barges to be wed in making mortar 
‘This went on unchecked tl about the year 1848, when @ 
Violent storm=almoxt a tomado~from the east swept 
‘cross the peninsula, near Ashbridge’s ay, where it had 
been denuded of sand nearly to the ordinary level of the 
water. This aroused public atenton to the danger of 
farther neglect. 

‘The harbour had been fr some years under the charge 
of Board of Commissioners, of which, the chainman was 
nominated by the Government, two members by the City 
Council, and two by the Board of Trade. The Govern 
rent, through the elairman, exercised of course the chet 
‘ontzl ofthe harbour and of the harbour dues. 

1h the spring of 1849, the chaieman of the Haxbour 
Commision yas Gol, J. G. Chewett a retired ofcer T 
think of the Royal Engineers; the other members were 
Ad Geo. W. Allan and myself, representing the City 
‘Councils Messrs. Thos: D. Harris hardware merchant, and 
Jno. G. Wor, miller, nominees of the Board of Trade. 
‘well remember accompanying Means, Allan, Haris and 
‘Wort round the entre outer beach, on whels and afoot, 
and a very pleasant trip ie was. The waters on retiring had 
left a lage pool atthe place where they had crowed, but 
1 actual gap then exited. Our object as to observe the 
festent ofthe mischief, and to adopt a remedy f posible. 
Among the several plans submited was one by Me. Sat 
ford Fleming, forcarying out into the water a number of 
ones or jets, 50 at to Intercept the vel washed down 
from the Scarboro’ heights, and thus gradually widen the 
Peninsula aswell a resist the further eraion of the existe 
Ing beach. Ata subsequent meeting of the Hstbour Com: 
ison, this suggestion was fly dicuned. The chairman, 
who was much enfeebled by age and illhealth, resented 





gly dhe interference of nonprofesional men, and 
Teftsed evento put a motion on the subject. Theseupon, 
Mr Allan, who Was at zelonsy sanguine at Col. Chewett 
tra the reverse oflered to pay dhe whole eos ofthe groynes 
fut of his own pocket. Sill the chairman continued ob- 
fdurte, and beokne wo offensive in his emark, that the 
proposition was abandoned in disgust.” 

Ta following yeas the breach recurred again and agai, 
until i produced an established gap. Eforts were made at 
‘atious mest have the gap closed but always defeated by 
te influence of eastern property owners, who contended 
tha a free current ehrough the Bay was necessary tthe 
health ofthe east end of the city. The only thing accom 
plished from 1819 to 1853, was the establishment of buoys 
5 the wevten entrance of the harbour, and lighthouse 
fnd guide light on the Queen's wharf: also the employ 
ent of dredges in deepening the channel between the 
hast and the buoys, in whieh Mr. T. D. Harris took a 
Tvely interest, andl di great service tothe mercantile com: 
munity. 

Beyond the erection of wharves at several points 20 
attempt wat nude to change the shore line und! 1858, 
trhen i Became necessary tose the mode in which the 
Norther and Grand ‘Tronk Railways should enter the 
sity, An esplanade had been determined upon s lng 3g0 
11835; and in 1640 a bylaw was passed by the City 
‘Council, making i condition of all waterot lass, that 
the leses should construc their own portion ofthe work. 
In May, 1852, the fist active step wat ken by notifying 
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lessees that their covenants would he enforced, The Mayor 
John G, Bowes, having reported tothe Counel hat he had 
‘made verbal application to members ofthe government at 
{Quebec fora grant of the watenloes west of Sime Steet 
then under the control of the Respective Officer of Her 
‘Majetys Ordnance in Upper Canada, 2 formal memorial 
applying for those los se adopted and tanealted Sc 
cording 

"The Commitce on Wharves, Harbours, et, fo 18 
consisted of the Mayor, Councilien Tully and’ Lee, with 
myself as chairman. We were actively engaged during the 
Inter hal o the year and the following spring, in negot 
ations with the Northern and Grand ‘Trunk. Railway 
boards, in making surveys and obtaining suggentions for 
the work of the Esplanade, and in carrying through Pasi. 
rent the necessary legislation. Mess. J.C. Howard city 
‘engineer William Thomas, architect; and Walter Shanly, 
‘hie enginer ofthe Grand Trunk Railway, were severally 
‘employed to prepare plane and estimate, and no pains 
Weete spared to get the best advice from all quarters The 
Mayor was indefatigable on behalf of the city’s interest, 
{and wo him undoubtedly, is mainly due the succes of the 
‘Council in obtaining the desired grant from Governinent, 
both ofthe waterlos and the peninsula 

‘The chairman of the Committee on Wharves and Har 
bours etc, for 1853, wat the Inte Alderman W, Cooder 
‘ham, a oroughly respected and respectable citizen, who 
took the deepest interest in dhe subject. [acted with and 
for him on all occasions, preparing report forthe Council 
and even went so far at calelate minutely fom the 
soundings the whole details of excavation ling in, bras. 
Work, et, in order to sity mysell that the interest of 
the city were daly protected, 

In September, 1853, enders forthe work were received 
‘rom numerous puts, and subjected to rigorous examin 
ation, the opinions of citizens being freely taken thereon 
In the meantime, it was necesry, before closing the con 
‘wact, to obtain authority from the Government with 





respect to the western water lots, and I was sent to Quebec 
for that purpose, in which, but for the influence of the 
Grand ‘Trunk Company, and of Meats. Growski & Mac 
pherson, I might hive failed. The Hon. Mr. Hincks, then 
premier, received ine rather brusquely a frst, and it was 
fot until he was thorowghly satisfied that the railay 
{eres were fy consalted, that I made much progress 
with him. Tid succeed, however, and brought back with 
Ie all necessry powers both as to dhe water Tots and the 
eninswla 

Finally, che tender of Mews. Gzowshi & Co. was very 
generally Judged to be move for the interes of the Gy 
"They offered to allow £10,00 for the right of way forthe 
Grutd Trunk Railway along the Esplanade: and engaged 
for the same sum to erect five bridges, with brick abut 
ments and stone facings, to be built on George, Church, 
Yonge, Bay, and either York or Simeoe Stes, 10 the 
wrharves® The contract aio provided thatthe crbwork 
Should be of eaficent strength to carry stone facing here- 
ater? 

‘When canvasing St. George's Watd in December, 
1852, for reelection as alderman, 1 told my constituents 
that nothing but my desie to complete the Fsplanade 
[erangements cold induce me to serfice my own business 
interes by giving up more than balf my time for another 
Yeats and ie'wae with infinite station dat on the th 
De January, IBEAthe last week But one of my term in che 
(Cotncil—I sw the Esplanade contact “signed sealed and 
{eliveted in the presence ofthe Wharves and Harbours 


pated by Me Shan acoinglythe vue wen completed, 
Spe tino 
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Commitee. On the th January, a report of the same 
‘committee, recommending the appoiatment of & proper 
fier to take charge of the peninvela, and puta stop 
the removal of sand, wat adopted in Counc 

‘hearty wish that my reminiscences ofthe Esplanade 
‘mira coud end here. I ceased to have any connection 
‘ith i ofall or otherwise; bu in 1854, an sgitation was 
‘eommenced within the Council and out of door the elt 
‘of which was, the cancellation by mutual consent of the 
contract made with Messrs, Gowki & Co, ad the making 
‘mew contract with ether paris, by which it was under 
Stood the city lst money to the tune of some. $50,000, 
while Mess. Growski & Co. benefited tothe extent of a¢ 
least $16,000, being dhe diference between the rate of 
wages in 1858 and I855. The five bridges were set ate, f 
Which cieumstnce is due the unhappy low of fe by 
Which we have all been shocked of late years OF the tue 
‘cause ofall these piinful consequences, shall treatin tay 
ext chapter, 
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45 Mayor Bowes—Cily Debentures 


Fall de members of the Gty Council for 1850, and up 
to 1882, John G. Bowes was the mote active and most 
popular, in educational afar, in nancial arrangements 
and indeed in all questions affecting the ity interest he 
was by far the ablest man who hal ever filled the civic 
char. His acquirements ts an arthmedcan were extra 
ordinary; and asa speaker e poteted remarkable power 
1 took pleaure in aeconding his declared views on neatly 
ll public questions; and in return, he showed me a degree 
‘of friendship which I could not but highly appreciates By 
his persuasion, and rather against my own with accep, 














































in 1852, the scretrythip of the Toronto and Guelph 
Railway Company, which T held until i was absorbed by 
the Grand ‘Trunk Company in 1858. 

In the same year, romours began to be rife inthe city 
that Mr Bowes, in conjunction with the Hon. Francis 
Hineks then premier, Bad made $10,000 profits out ofthe 
sale of city debentures sued to the Northern Railway 
‘Company, Had the Mayor admited the ft at once, 
satin hi elif that he was ight in so doing, i is prob 
ble that his friends would ive been spared the pin, 
dnd hse the low and digrace which ensued. But he 
denied in the most solemn manner, ia fll Council, chat 
fhe had any interest whatever in the ale of those debe 
fore, and his word was acepted by all his friends there 
‘When, in 185, he was compelled to adit in the Court of 
(Chancery, tate had not only sold the debentures for bis 
fown profit to the extent of $4800, but that the Hon 
Francis Hinchs was a prtuer in the speewlation, and fad 
profited to tie aime amount, he Council and citiens were 
ike astounded, Not so auch atthe transaction tel, for 
it maw be temembered dha more than one judge in 
Chancery held the dealing in city debentures co be perectly 
Jel both onthe part of Me Bomes ad Si rancis Hicks, 
‘bat a the palpable deception which had been perpetrated 
foo the Finance Coninitte, and through them on the 
Cone 

While the sale of the $80,000 Northern Railway de 
Dentures was tnder consideration, Mr. Bowes as Mayor 
had been comiaioned to get a bill passed at Quebec to 
fegilze such sles On his recur it wae found that new 
uses had been introduced fo de bl, and particularly 
‘one requiring the debentures to be made payable in Eng. 
Tang, to which Alderman Joshua G. Beard and myself ook 








{Gas pouton wordh $2000 a ear in their Montel fice, bat 

















objection as unnecessarily tying the hands of the Council 
Mr, Bowes sid, “Mr. Hincks would have i 0" Had the 
‘committee supposed that in insisting upon those clauses 
Mr. Hincks yea uring his lial powers for his own pr 
‘ate profit, they could never have consented to the change 
{inthe bil, ut would have insisted upon the right of the 
Council to make their own debentures payable whereo 
fer the city's interes would be best sulserved.* 

1 is mater of history, that the suit in Chancery r- 
sulted in a judgmene aguinst Mr. Bowes for the whole 
amount of his profs, and that in addition to dat lows he 
Ind to pay heavy stan in cots, not only of the suit Dut 
‘of appeals both here and in England. The consequence to 
ryself wat a great deal of pain, and in the weverance of a 
friendship that Thad yalued greatly. In October, 1853, 4 
very strong resolution denouncing his condice wis moved 
by Alderman G."T- Denson, to which I moved an amend- 
ment declaring bi to have been guilty of “a want of 
fandour.” which was cared, and which wat the utmost 
‘ensure thatthe majority of the Coun would consent to 
pas. For this Twat subjected to much animadversion in 
the public press. Yet from the termination ofthe tral to 
the day of his death, I never alterwants met Mt. Bowes on 
terms of amity. ACan interview with him, a the request 
and in presence of my partner, Co. ©. R. Gowan, T told 
{he Mayor that I considered hitn morally responsible for 
ll the ileling that had eased the cacelltion of the 
fst Esplanade contract, ad forthe los tothe city Which 
followed. I told him that i had become imposible for any 
‘man to east his word. And afterwards when he Became @ 
‘ndidate fora seat in pavllament, 1 opposed his election 
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Jn the columns ofthe Colonist, which I had dhen recently 
prchased; for which he denosnced me personally, at his 
lection meetings, asa man capable of asassnaton. 
Notwithstanding, 1 believe John G. Bowes t0 have 
been punished tore severely than justice required that 
the acted in ignorance ofthe lat and that his great services 
fo the eity more than outweighed any injury sustained. lis 
Ibsequent election to Parliament, while may have 
Soothed is pride, can hardly have repaid him forthe for 
Fetvare of the respect of very large numberof his fellow 
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46 Carlton Ocean Beach 


In 1853, I removed tothe village of Carlton West, om the 
fgavel tod to Weston, and dint seven miles northwest 
SF the city My howe stood on a gravel ridge which 
Stretches fom dhe Carlton station of dhe Northern Railway 
to the River Homber, and which must Bave formed the 
breach of the antedituvian norehern ocean, one hundred 
tnd eighy feet above the present lake, apd four hundred 
tnd thity above the sea. This gravel sidge plainly marks 
the Toronto Harbour st the mouth ofthe Humber, a it 
‘vied in those ancient day, before the Niagara. River 
Sd the Falls had any place on our world’s surface. East of 
‘Ganion station, a high bluf of clay eonsinwes the old Tine 
Of cont, like the modern, to Searboro’ Heights, showing 
frequent depresions cased by the ice ofthe glacial perio. 
In eonrobortion ofthis theory, I emember that for the 
fast howse built on the Avene Road, north of Davenport 
Rod, the excavations fora cellar laid tare great boulders 
(of granite, limestone, and other rock, evidently deposited 
there by iceberg, which had crosed the clay bluff by 








channels of their own dredging, and melted aneay in the 
‘warmer waters to the south, I think it wae Profesor Chape 
‘han, of Toronto Univesity, who pointed this out t9 me, 
and mentioned still more remarkable ease of glacial 
‘clon which cocured in the Township of Albion, where 
A limestone quany which had been worked profitably for 
Several yeas, tured out to the great disappointment o 
‘owner tobe neither more nor les han a vat glacial bo. 
er, which had been transporeed from its natal site ata 
‘isance of a least cighty miles. This locomotive rocks 
‘sid to have ben seventy fee in thickness anda much in 
Tread 

‘While speaking of the Carlton gravel ridge, i is worth 
hile to note tae in taking gravel from its southern fae, 
ata depth of went feet. I found an Indian fine arow 
head; also a stone implement similar t what i alle by 
printers moll, used for grinding paint, Several masive 
bones, and the horns of some large species of deer, were 
alo found in the same gravel pit, and carried or given 
{away by the workmen. The two articles frse named are sll 
in my powesson. Being at the very bottom of the gravel 
eponiy they must have lain there when no soch beach 
existed, or eter since the Oak Ridges ceaed to bean ocean 
each 

‘My house on dhe Davenport Road was avery pleasant 
residence, witha ine lawn ornamented with tees chiely 
planted by my own hands, and was supplied with all neces 
Saris for modest competence. Ie is worth recording, that 
‘ome ofthe splings~atlver poplars abel) planted by me, 
{few in twelve years to be eighteen inches thick at the 
Date, and sixty feet in spread of branches; while maples 
and ether hardwoods did noe atain more than hal that 
‘ive. ‘Thus it would seem, the our NorthWest praises 
tight be al reclothed with fullgrown adhleaved maples 
cher natural imber—in twentylve yeas or with belmn 
‘of Gilead and abel poplars in half that time. Would it not 
De wise to enact laws at once, having that object in view? 

Thave been an amateur gardener since early childhoods 

































and at Carlton indulged my taste wo the fll by collecting 
AI Kinds of flowers cultivated and wild. still envy dhe man 
‘who, settling in the new lands sayin the milder climates 
Of Vancouver’ Island or Brith Columbia, may utilize wo 
the full his abundant opportnites of gathering into one 
group the endes floral riches of che Canadian wilderes. 
We tnd exquisite lela, sare, blue and lle; orchises 
with pellueid stems and fairy elegance of Blostom; lovely 
plane rose: cat of infinite delicacy and the richest hues 
Then at to shrbr—the papaw, the xeranthemum of may 
sarees, the Indian pear or tskaton ofthe North-West) 
‘pea praniflia of several kinds, shrubby St. John's war, 
‘nother grandiflora, cum mult ais 

‘Now tht the taste for wildflower gardens has become 
the fashion in Gren Britain, i will donblss soon spread 
to this Continent. No English park i considered complete 
‘without it special garden for wild owes, carefully tended 
nd ep a fre from stray weeds ae the more formal pr. 
terre of the front wn. Our wealthier Canadian families 
fannot do better than follow the example of the Old 
‘Country inthis respec, and assuredly they wil be abun 
anly Tepid for the litle trouble and expenditure re 
‘quire. 
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47 Canadian Politics from 1853 to 1860 


In May, 1858, 1sld out my interest in the Patriot to Mr 
Ogle R. Gowan, and having 2 litle capital of ay ow, 
invested i inthe purchase ofthe Colon from the widow 
‘ofthe late Hugh Seobie, who died December 6th, 1852. It 
vrasa heavy undertaking, Dut Iwas sanguine and energetic 
and~as one of my friends told me~thorowgh. The Cole 
hist aban organ ofthe old Scots Kitk party in Canada, 








‘nad suered from the rivalry of is Free Kirk competitor, 
the Globe; and its remaining subscribers, being, asa rule, 
strongly Conservative, made no objection tothe change of 
Proprietorship; while 1 carsied over with me, by agree 
‘ment, the subscribers tothe daily Patriot, thus combining 
the mercanile strength of the two journal, 

Thad hitherto confined myself tothe printing depart 
ment, leaving the duties of editorship to hers. On taking 
tharge of the Colonist, T assumed the whole politcal re 
Spomsibility, with Mr. John Sheridan Hogan at astistane 
editor and’ Quebec correspondent. My partners were the 
late Hugh C. Thomson, afterwards secretry tothe Board 
of Agriculture, who acted at local editor td Janes Baio, 
how of the frm of Jas. Bain & Son, to whom the book. 
selling and stationery departments were commited. We 
had a strong staff of reporters, and commenced the new 
enterprise under promising cicamstances Out office and 
Store were inthe old brick Dulding extending from King 
{o Colborne Steet, long previously known a the grocery 
sore of Jas F. Smith 

"The minisuy then ia power was that known at the 
inchs Taché Government. Francis Hincks had parted 
with his old radical alle, and Became more conservative 
{han many of she Tories whom he med to denounce 
People remembered Win. Lyon Mackenzie's prophecy 
who sd he feared that Francis Hincks could not be trusted 
to rst tempention. When Lord Elgin went to England ie 
eas whispered that his lordship had paid off £80,000 
Serling of mortgages on his Scotish estates out of the po- 
feeds of speculations which he had shared with his clever 
‘minister ‘The St. Lawrence and Adantc purchase, the 
£50000 Grand ‘Frank stock placed to Me. Hinek’s credit 
"ashe asserted without his consent—and the Bowes trans 
action, gave colour to the many stories czeulated to i 
prejudice. And when he went to England, and received 
{he governorship of Barbadoes, many people believed that 
it was the price of his private services to dhe Ear of Elgin. 

‘Whatever the exact rth in these cases may have Been, 








1 am convinced tha fom the sed then sown, sprang up 
crop of corrupe infuence that have since permeated all 
the avenues to power, and borne dhe naeural frat in the 
‘universal distrust of public men and the widespread greed 
of public money, which now preva. Neither politeal 
prt eapes the imputation of bribing the consitencls, 
both pessonally at elections, and by parliamentary grants 
for local improvements. The wholesale expenditure a od 
country elections, which srnaerred so much money from 
the pockets of the rch to those ofthe poor, without any 
prospect of pecuniary return, ae with te taken the form 
{2 speculative investment to be “recouped” by value in 
the shape of substantial government favours 

‘Could I venture to enter the lis against so tremendous 
a thetorial athlete as Profesor Goldwin Smith, I should 
Say, tha his idea of abolishing party government to secure 
Dutity of eleetion isan ter fallacy; T should say that the 
{ret factor of corruption in Canada hasbeen the adoption 
{of the principle of coalitions. I eold prominent Conser 
vative leader in 1853, that T looked upon coalitions as 
‘Ssentally immoral, and thatthe daty of either political 
purty wat to remain contentdly "Her Majesty Loyal 
Opposition,” and to support frankly all good mexsures 
‘emanating fom the pary in ofice, until the voice of che 
‘country, fan exprewed) should call the Opposition to 
‘sume the reins of power legitimately Ifld the late Ho, 
Mr. Spence, when he joined the coiliton ssinisryof 1854, 
that we (of the Colonist) looked wpon that combination 
san organized attempt fo govern the country through its 
‘vices and that nothing but the violence ofthe Globe party 
ould induce us to suppor: any coalition whatsoever” And 
Tebink all tha I wae righ, nd that the Miniter who 
buys pliticians to desert ther principles, resembles noth. 
{ng 20 much a8 the lawyer who gain verdict in favour of 
his client by bribing the jy. 

"The union of Upper and Lower Canada is chargeable, 
‘no doubt, witha large share ofthe evils that have crepe into 
‘our constitutional system. The French Canadian habitants, 
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a the time of the Union, were trae sions of the old 
pesanuy of Normandy and Brivany, with which their 
song identity them so strikingly. All their ideas of govent 
ment were ultmonarchial; thet allegiance to the ld 
French Kings had been tanslered to the Romish hier 
archy and clergy, sho, ie mur be std, looked alter thls 
flocks with undying aeal and beneficent care. But this 
formed an ill preparation for representative instieuions 
‘The Rouge party, at fist Limited wo lawyers and notaries 
chiety, had taken up the principles of the fit French 
revolution, and for some yeats made but litte progress 
in ime, however, they leant the necesty of ealtivating 
the asiseance, or at lest the neutrality of the clergy, and 
in this they were aided by tier of relationship. Ae in Ie 
land, where almost every poor family excites isl to 
provide forthe education of une of ity sons a a “eounsel- 
Tor” ora priest so in Lower Canada, most families contain 
within themselves bo priest and lawyer. Thus it exme to 
‘as, that inthe Lower Province, large proportion ofthe 
people lived in the hope that they might sooner oF later 
Share in "government pap.” and looked upon any teats 
to that end at unquestionably lawl. I snot dificult to 
perceive how much and how readily this den would com 
Tunicate iuelf to their Upper Canadian alles after the 
Unions that ie did soi matter of history. 

1m fac, the combination of French and British repre 
senatves in a single cabinet, iuelfconstites a coalition 
(ofthe most objectionable Kind; asthe raul cam only be 2 
perpetual spatem of compromise, For example, one of the 
‘fects of the Union, and of the coalition of 1854, was the 
pasage of the bill secularzing the Clergy Reserves, ad 
Abolishing all connection between chureh and sate in 
Upper Canada, while leaving untouched the privileges of 
the Romish Church in the Lower Province. That some 
ay, here wil aie a formidable Nemesis spawned of thit 
fonesided act, when the agitation for dsendowment shall 
have reached the Province of Quebec, who can doubt? 

"1855 and subsequently, followed a series of struggles 














for ofce, without any grest politcal object in view, each 
party or clique sriving to id higher than all the set for 
popuit votes, which went on amid alternate succeses and 
verses until the denouetnent came in 1850, whe either 
political party could form a Ministry that should com- 
Mand a majrity in parliament, and dhey were fain to 
fmlesce en mae in favour of confederation. At one Une, 
Mr, George own was defeated by Wa Lyon Mackentie 
in Halu; at another, he voted with the Tories agnnst 
the Hincks ministry: agin, he was a party 10 proposed 
‘coalition with Sir Allan MacNab, 1 as myself present at 
Sir Allan's house in Richey’s Terrace, Adelaide Stet, 
where I was stonished to mect Me. Brow himself incon 
[dential discussion with Sir Allan. I recolect a member of 
the Lower House~I think Mr. Hillyard Cameron hur 
‘jing in with the information that ata meeting of Conse 
ative members which he hic jot Tele hey had chosen 
Mr, John A. Macdonald as their leader in’ place of Sit 
Alla, which repor broke up the conference, and defeated 
the plane of the conlitonie. This was, 1 think, in 1858 
‘Then exme on the “Rep. by Pop.” agitation led by the 
Globe, in 1856.* In 185, dhe great business panic super 
sede ail other questions, In 188, the turn ofthe Reform 
Dprty came, with Me, Bron again at their ead, who held 
power for precsely four days. 

Th 1858, alo, the question of protection for native 
industry, which had boen advocated by the Britsh-Amet- 
an League, vas taken up in puslament by the Hon. Wan 
Cayley and Hon. Iaae Buchanan separately I 1858, cme 


























Me. Brown's and Mr. Gal's federal union resolutions and 
Mr. Capley’s motion for protection once more. 

‘AIl'dheseyears—Bom 1853 to 1860-1 was in con 
fidential communication with the leaders ofthe Conserva 
tive pry, and after 1857 with the Upper Canadian 
‘members ofthe ministration personaly; and Lam bound 
to bear testimony to their entire patriot and general 
isinteretednest whenever the public weal wat involved, 
1 yeas never asked to print a line hich I could not comic 
‘entiouly endorse: and had I been s0 requested, 1 should 
Surely hive refused 
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48 Business Troubles 


‘Up to the year 1857, 1 had gone on prosperouly enlarging 
my establishment, increasing: ny subscription lis and 
‘proud to own the mest enterprising newspaper published 
{Im Canada up to that day, The Daly Colonist consisted of 
‘ght pages and was an exact counterpart of the London 
Times in typographical appearance, site of age ad type, 
style of advertisements and above all in independence of 
ctitorial comment and fairies in is treatment of Op 
ponent. No communication courteously worded was te 
Fused admission, however cause its cridcims onthe 
course taken ‘editorially. The circuntion of the four 
tdions (aly, morning and evening, biweekly and week 
Jy) amounted to, as nearly as T can recallet, 30,000 rab. 
strbers, and its teaders comprised al clases and rec 
In illastraton of the kindly feeling exiting towards me 
on the pare of my polital adveranic,I'may record the 
{et chat, when inthe latter part of 1857, betaine known 
in the profession that I had sullered grat loses arising ovt 
of the commercial panic ofthat year, Mr, George Brown, 








with whom Iwas on falar terms, tld me that he wat 
siuthorited by two or three gentlemen of high standing in 
the Liberal party, whoa he mimed, to advance me what 
rer suns of taney T might requite to carry onthe Colon 
fat independenty, iT won accept thet ald. T thanked 
him and replied, that I could publish none other than a 
Conservative paper, which ended the discusion, 

"The Hon. J. Hillyard Cameron, being himself embar 
assed by the remendows presure ofthe money marke, i 
Iwhich he had operated heavily, could me wo act upon 
{augestion dat he Colonit should ocome the ongah of 
the MacdonaldCartier Government, 10 which portion 
‘would be attached the right of formishing certain of dhe 
public departments with stationery, theretofore sepplied 
bythe Queen's Printer at fixed rates. did so, reserving 
nivel the abrlute control ofthe editorial deparement 
nd engaging the services of Mr, Robert A. Harrion (ob 
the Attorney. General's ofice, afterwards Chief Justice), as 
‘sslstant editor. Insten, however of aleviating, this change 
of hae oly intensified my woubles 

T found that, throughout the government fice, a 
system had been prevalent, someting lke the described 
im Gil Bla as existing at the Court of Spain, by which, 
‘long with the stationery required for the departments, 
Stiles for ladiet toilet use, etc, were included, and had 
Slvays theretofore heen changed in the government 2c 
‘counts as matter of course I directed that thowe items 
‘howd be supplied ax ordered, but that their cost be placed 
tomy own private account and tat the parties be nied, 
thac they must thereafter furnish separate orders for sich 
things Talo took an early opportunity of pointing out the 
abuse w the Atorney General, who sid his colleagues haa 
“aspected the practice before, but had no proof of mis 
Conduct; and added, that iF T would lay an information, 
hhe would send the offenders o the Penitentiary: a i fact 
he did in the Reiffnstein cae some year afterwards, T 
replied, that were Io doso, nearly every man inthe public 
fetvice would be likely to become my peronal enemy, 














hich he admited tobe probable. As it was, the apparent 
Consequence of my refusal to make fraudulent ents, was 
naccustion that I charged excessive prices, although Thad 
‘never charged as much ar the Tate allowed the Quees 
Printer, considering fe unreasonable. My accounts mere at 
ray request refered to an expert, and adjudged by him to 
be fair in proportion to quality of statonery furashed. 
Gradually succeeded in stopping the dinelhonoured cat 
tom ae fat at Iwas concerned 

‘Years after, when Thad the contract for Pasliamentary 
printing at Quebec, matter proved even snore vexatious 
‘When the Seuion find commenced, nd I ad with great 
‘outlay and exertion got everything nto working order, 
‘was Yelased copies of papers from certain saboffces ofthe 
Legislature, until Thad agreed upon the percentage ex 
pected upon my coatract rates. My reply, through my 
ler, was, that I had contracted a low rates and could not 
siford gratuites suchas were cnimed, and that if I could, 
would not. The comequence wae a dedlock, and it was 
not until T brought the matter to the attention of the 
Speaker, Sir Henry Smith, that Iwas enabled t get on with 
the work. Thete things happened a quater ofa eentary 
ago, and although T suifer te injurious consequences 1y- 
Self otis day, I tust no other living person can be alfect 
2 by thee publication now 

‘The position of ministerial organist, besides being both 
onerous and unpleasnt, was t me an actual money lee. 
My newspaper expenses amounted to over four hundred 
dollars per weet, wih a constantly decreasing suburption 
lise* ‘The profits on the government stationery were no 
renter than those tealled by contractors who give 10 
‘3didonal quid pro quo: and Twas nly too gla, when the 
‘pportanty of competing for de Legiaatve printing pre 
‘Sted itself in 1858, wo close my comely newspaper busines 
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in Toronto. 1 sold the goodwill of the Colonist to Messrs. 
Sheppard & Mortion,* and on my removal to Quebec next 

year, established a cheap journal there called the Adver 
Taser, the history of which in 185960, 1 shall relate in a 
chapter by tell 
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49 Business Experiences in Quebec 


‘When I began to fel the effects of oficial hostility in 
(Quebec, ab above sted, Twa als suffering from another 
fhd more vital ev. Thad taken the contrat for pull 
{mentary printing at prices slightly lower than bad before 
prevailed: My knowledge of printing in my own person 
fave me an advantage over most other competitor The 
‘consequence of thir has been, that lage suns of money 
trere saved to the country yeany for the Last twenty-four 
Jers But the former race of contactors ned me a violent 
trudge, for, as they alleged, taking the contact below 
paying price I went to work, however, confident of my 
{esuoer and succes. But no sooner ad T got well under 
‘weigh, than my arrangements were frustrated, my ex 
pendivare nll, say just hopes dashed to the ground, 
By he action ofthe Legislature itself. A joint committee 
fon printing had been appointed, of which the Hon. Me. 
‘Simpson, of Bowmanville, was chairman, which proceeded 
deliberuely to cut down the amount of priadng to be 
fxecuted, aad particulary the quantity of French doct 
‘ent to be printed, to such an extent as to reduce the 
‘work for which I bad contracted by lest one-third. And 
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‘his without the smallest regard to the terms of my con 
‘nace. Thus were onehalf of all my expenditures~one ball 
‘of my thirty thousand dolls worth of type one half of 
Imy fifteen thousand dollars worth of preses amd machinery 

terally rendered useless, and reduced to the condition 
‘f second hand material. I applied to my solicitor for 
Advice. He told me that, unles I thtew up the contract, 
‘ould make no claim for breach of conditions. Unfortu 
ely for me, the many precedents since established, of 
{ctions on "petition of right” for beac of contrat by the 
Government and the Legislature, had ot then. been 
‘recorded, and Thad to submit to what I yas told wae the 
Ineitable 

T struggled on through the session amid a hurricane of 
‘alumny and malicious opposition. ‘The Queen's Printer 
the former French contractor, and, above ll, the principal 
eteated competitor in Toronto, joined their forces to 
estoy my credit, to entice away say workmen, to di 
‘erinate but too succesfully the falsehood, that my cot 
trace was taken at unprofitable rates, until Twas fairly 
{riven to my wit end, and ultimately forced into actal 
insolvency. The cashier of the Upper Canada Bank told 
me very Kindly, that everybody in the House andthe Bank 
ew my Bonesty and energy, tie he combination against 
‘me was too song, and ie was useless forme {0 tes it 
unles may Toronto friends woud come oy austance 

Twas not easly dismayed by opposition, and deter 
mined atleast to send a Parthian st into toy enemies 
‘amp. The sesion being ove, Ihastened to Toronto called 
‘my creditors together at the ofce of Messe Canneron & 
Harman, and laid my postion before them. All T could 
‘command in the way of valuable asets wa invested in the 
busines of the contract. I had besides inthe shape of 
nominal asets, over a hundred thousand dollars in news 
paper debisscatered over Upper Canad, which 1 wat 
obliged to report as utterly uncolletabl, being mainly 
‘due by farmers who-at was generally done throughout 
‘Ontario in 1857—had made over their farms to their sons 














‘or other partes, to evade payment of their own debts. All 
ty creditors were old personal friend, and so thoroughly 
‘ase were they of dhe good faith of the statements Sub. 
mitted by me, that they amanimously decided to appoint 
ho assignee and to acepe the offer I made them to conduct 
the contact for their bene, on their proving the neces 
tary sinew of war, which they undertook wo do in three 
aye 

‘What was my disppointment and chagrin to find, at 
the end of that teri, hat the impresion which had been 
to indusriusly diseminated ia Quebec, that my contact 
prices were impractcably low, had reached and inenced 
‘my Toronto friends, and that Tt yas thonghe wisest t0 
abandon the wndertaking. I refused todo so. 

‘Among my employees in the ofce were four young. 
men, of excellent abilities, who had grown into experience 
Under my charge, and had, by mariage and economy 
sequired means oftheir wn, and could besides command 
the support of monied relatives These young men T took 
into miy counels At the bails sale of my ofice which 
followed, they bought in such materials as they thought 
sficient for the contrat work, and i les han a month 
tre bad the whole offce complete again, and with the 
Sanction of the Hon. the Speaker, got the contact work 
fence more into shape. The members of the new fm were 
‘Stmuel Phompaon, Robert Hunter, George M. Ros, John 
Moore, and Frangois Lemiews. 
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50 Quebec in 1859-60 


1 resided for eighteen months inthe old, picturesque and 
tmany-meioried city. My house wae a threery ced log 
building known as the White House, near the comer of 


















Salaberry Sweet and Mount Pleasant Road. Twas weather: 
boarded outside, comfortably plastered and finished with 
in and was che most emily warmed house I ever cecupied. 
‘The windows were French, double in winter, opening boul 
inwards and outwards, with aiding panes for ventilation, 
Te had a good garden, sloping northerly at an angle of 
about fiteen degrees, which I found a desolate place 
“nougand let atl casi of beauty and prodctivenss. 
‘One of my amusements there was to soll long the garden 
paths, watching forthe sparkle of Quebec diatonds, whieh 
afer every rafal glitered in the paths and flower be, 
‘They are very prety, well shaped octagonal ext of rock 
‘quar, and aze often worn in necklaces by the Quebec 
emoiselle, On the plans of Abram 1 found similar 
Specimens bility black 

‘Quebec is famous for good ross and pleasant shady 
promenade. By the St. Foy Read to Spencer Wood, thence 
‘onward to Cap Rouge, back by the St Louis Read or 
Grande Alle, past the citadel and through the older 
shioned St. Louis Gate, i charming stroll; or along the 
Dypath from St. Louis Road to the pretty Gothic chapel 
overhanging the Cove, and so down steep rocky steps 
descending four hundred feet to the mighty river St 
Lawrence; oF along the St. Charles tver and the county 
road to Lorette; or by the Beaupore road to the old cha 
feau or maner house of Calonel Gugy, known by the name 
‘of “Darnec” The toll gate on the Se Foy Road was quite 
‘an important instiction tothe simple habilans, who paid 
"heir shilling tol forthe privilege of bringing’ to mathet 
‘bunch or tno of carrots and as many turnips, wth a bas 
et of eqs, of some cabbages and ations, m3 litle cart 
drawn by a llule pony, with which surprising equipage 
they would stand patiently al morning in St. Anne's tat 
et under the shadow ofthe old ruined Jesuits barracks, 
and return home contented with the threo four shillings 
realized fom thie days traf, 

‘One ofthe specialties of the city its rats In my house: 
yard was a sink, or rather hole in the rock, covered by 











wooden grating. A large cat, who made herself at home on 
The premises, would st watching at the grating for hour, 
‘very now and then inserting Her paw beeween the bars 
Sd hooking out leiutly a aquenking young rat of which 
tirey or forty a a time showed themselves within the 
‘avty, I was aeuned that thee ra have underground 
Communications, like thae of the rock of Gibralar, from 
frery quarter of the city to the citadel, and so downward 
{fo the quays and river below, Besides the eat, there was 4 
ough teres dog named Grsa, sso exercising right of oe 
‘cupincy, "To see hin pouncing ypon ra in the pandy, 
{fom which they coud not be easly excluded by reson of 
4 dozen entrances through the stone basement wally, was 
Something to enchant sporting characters. Iwas not of that 
{lass 50 stopped up the tock with broken boctles and 
Inortar, ad provided traps for stray intruders. 

"The Lautentine mountains, distant 3 few miles north 
ofthe city, rise ta height of twenty Ave hundred feet. By 
‘aylight they ae bleak and barren enoogh: but a night 
Seen in the igh of the glorious Autora Borealis which #9 
folten inadiater that part of Canada, they ate 2 vision of 
fochanting Beauly. This reminds me of 4 convertion 
tvhichT was privileged to have with the late Sir William 
Togas, who most Kindly anewered my many inquisitive 
(questions on geological subjects. He explained that the 
‘Mountains of Newfbundland, of Quebec, of the height of 
fand between the St. Lawrence aid Lake Nipissing, and of 
Manioba and Keeatin in the Noreh-West, ae all links 
fof one continuous chain, of nexsly equal elevation, and 
Iarked throughout that vst extent by ancient exbeaches 

‘un uniform level of twee hundred feet above the sea, 
‘with other ancient beaches seven hundred feet above the 
tes at various points; two remarkable examples of which 
later clase are the rock of Quebec and che Oak Ridges 
sdghteen miles north of Toronto. He pointed out further 
that those two points indicate precisely the level of the 
feat ecean which covered North America in the glacial 
peviod, when ‘Toronto was six hundred feet under salt 























water, and Quebec was the solitary rock visible above water 
for hundreds of miles east, wese and south-the Lauren 
ides the, as now towering citer hundred fe higher, 
fon the north 

Tn winter also, Quebec has many features peculiar to 
ines Close beside, and high above the litle seep roofed 
hhouses-erowded into streets barely wide enough to adit 
the diminutive French carts without crusting snlucky 
footpassengers,—rise mastive frowning bastions crowned 
wih huge eannon, all black with age and gloomy with 
desperate legends of auack and defence. The show acum 
lates in thee strects to the Height of the upperiioor 
windows, with precipitous steps cat saddnly down to each 
Ahoorway, so thae at nigh fis 8 work of no lite peril to 
huvigate one's way home. Near the old Palace Gate are 
beetling cif, seventy feet above the hill of rocky debris 
‘hich forms one side ofthe stest below. Is high carnival 
with the Quebee gomins, when they cin collect therein 
hundreds, each with his frail handle and posing them 
selves on the giddy edge of the “horrent summit” reck 
Tesly shoot down in fearfel decent, fi to the sharp 
‘cy slope ad thence with lain velocity to the ower 
level ofthe set. Outside Se John's Gate i another of 
these infantile race grounds, Down the step incline ofthe 
lacs crowds of children are seen every fine winter's day 
Sleighing. and tobogganing from morning tl ight, not 
Wwidhout oceasional secidens of serious nature, 

But the crowning tiumph of Quebec senery, summer 
and winter, centes in the Falls of Montinorenea seven 
mile drive, over Dorchester bridge, along the Reauport 
‘oad, commanding fine views of the wide St Laerence and 
the smiling Me of Orleans, with is piloeinbaited houses 
‘ainted blue, red and yellow-—all three colours at once 
‘resionlly—(the paint wickedly supposed to be per 
‘uiste acquired in a profesional capacity from sips 
stores)~and so along shady avenues varied by brightest 
sunshine, we find ourselves in front and atthe foot of 2 
‘aszade four hundred feet above vs, broken into exquisite 








facet and dancing foam by projecting rocky poins, and set 

St bordering of lovely foliage on all sides. This is of 
course in summer. In winter how diferent. Stl the de 
feending torrent, but only bare treestems and fey masses 
for the framework, and atthe bse s conical mountain of 
stow and ie, hundred an fit fee high, sloping steeply 
fon al sides, and with the tonen Se Lawrence spread out 
for mils tothe eat He who covet sensation fr life, has 
tly to limb the geld hil by te id of ioe steps cut ints 
Side and comanit hamelf othe charge of the abitant who 
ist oles his services, andthe ching is soon accomplished. 
The gentleman adventure ite a the back of the sleigh, 
which i about four fet long—tucks his legs round the 
Tabitan, who sts in font and seers with his eds for an 
instant the steerman manceuvre into position onthe edge 
‘of he cone, which slightly overhangs~—then avay we BD 
Taunching into midair striking ground—or rather ice 
thirty feet below, and doven and sul down, feet 2 light 
hing to the level river plain, over which we glide bythe 
Jmpetas of our descent fully balfasile further. I tried it 
tice. My companion was severely affected by the shock, 
nd gave in with bad cadache at the Br experiment 
‘The sume day, several reckless young offers of the garriton 
‘would inst upon steering themelves, paying a guinea 
tach forthe privilege. One of them sutfcred for it freak 
ftom # broken arm Bu with experienced guides no il 
consequences ate on record 

An appalling tragedy i related ofthis ice-mountan. An 
American tourist with his bride was smong the Visitors 
‘he Falls one day sme Yeats back. They were both young 
‘nd highprited, and had fmmensely enjoyed cheir may 
Tage tip by way of the Se Lawrence. Standing on the 
‘omit ofthe cone in apeizer with the cataract, the cif 
febedecked, the wees iceladen, their attention was for 
an insane diverted from each other. The young man, 
izing eastward across the rive, talking gaily to his wie, 
frat suprised at receiving no reply, and looking vound 
{ound himelf alone. Shouting fasiieally, no answering 

















‘ry could be distinguished, ~the roaring ofthe cascade was 
loud enough to drown any fsuman woice, Hanging madly 
lover the edge next the Falls, which is quite precipitous, 
there was nothing to be seen but boiling whirlpool of 
nary waters. The poor grt had stepped: unconsously 
backward,—had slipped down into the boiling sur—had 
‘been instantaneously eared beneath the ie of de river, 

Another peculiarity of Quebec is ite lcefreshets in 
spring. Near the vast tasteless church of St.John, on the 
road of that name, a torrent of water from the higher level 
froses the sree, and’ thunders down the step. ways 
descending to the Lower Town. At night it rez wlaly 
again, and becomes so dangerously slippery, that T have 
seen ladies piloted across for several hundred feet, by 
holding on to the courteously extended walking stick of 
the first gendemanly stranger to whom they could appeal 
for help in their uuer ditres and. perplexity. ‘These 
{resets flood the busine streets named after St. Peter ad 
St.Paul on the level ofthe wharves. To cro them at such 
times, Hating planks are putin requisition, and no litle 
shill is required to exape 4 wetting up to the knees, 

“The socal aspects ofthe city are a unique as natural 
features. The Romi hierarchy exereises an stbitvay, and 
{must add a beneficial, rule over the mixed maritime and 
‘crimping elements which form it lowest stratum. Private 
havty is universal on the pat ofthe welltodo citizen Tt 
4s an interesting sight to atch the nambers of papers 
ho are supplied weekly from heaps of loaves of bad 
pile high onthe tradesmen’ counter, to which all comers 
Sr fee wo help themeelves. 

‘The upper classes are divided into castes as marked as 
‘hore of Hindowan, French Canadian seigniony, presiy 
functionaries of high rank, government cal of the 
ruling race, form an exclusive, and iis said almont fm 
[penetra coterie by themselves, The sons or nephews af 
Liverpool merchants having branch fms ia the ety, and 
wealthy Protesant trdesmen, generally English church 
‘men, consticute @ second division vearely lew iolted. 




















Next to thee cme the members of other religious eno 
Iminations who keep pretty much to themselves. Tam 
Torry to hear from a respected Methodist minister whom T 
thet in Toronto lately, thatthe last named valuable cle 
tent ofthe population fs been gradually diminishing in 
hhumbers and influence, and that is becoming dificult wo 
Keep their congregitions comforably together. Ths i & 
omsequence, and an evil consequence, of confederation. 
"Another characteristic singularity of Quebee life arises 
from the asociation, without coalescing, of two distinct 
‘ationaliies having diverse creds and habits, This is often 
Tadirousy lustrated bythe system of mixed juries, was 
presen in the Recorder's Coore on one ocraion, when a 
Fig: burly Irshinan was in the pritoner’s dock, charged 
‘wih violently ejecting a bailifin possesion, which T 
Beige in Scotland icalled adeforcement on the premises 
Te appenred that the bail, @ itde habiant, had been 
lotinly drunk and disordery, having helped himself co 
The contens of a number of botes of ale which he di 
“overed ina cupboard. ‘The prisoner, moved to indig 
tution, coolly took up the drunken olfender in his arms, 
Toned ‘hen down a fight of steps into the middle of the 
‘Meet, and shut the door in bis face. The counsel for com 
plsinane a popular Irish barrne, lamented privately that 
Fre war on the wrong side, being more wsed to defending 
breaches of the laws than to enforcing them—that there 
tran no hope ofa verdict in favour of authority—and that 
the jury were cereain eo disagree, however clearly the facts 
fd he law were shown, And ao ie proved. The French 
jurors looked puzzled the English enjoyed the fon—the 
judge charged witha balf smile on his countenance —and 
the jury dsagreed—sx to si On leaving the cour, one of 
the jurors whispered fo the discharged prisoner, “Did you 
think we were agg to giv into them French fellows?” 
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5X Departure from Quebec 


1 suppose i is inthe very natute of an autobiography 10 
be egotistical, a faule which T have desired to avoids but 
find that my own penonal affairs have been oft 30 
strangely interwoven with public event that I could not 
‘make the one ineligible without desriing the other, My 
Adeparcure from Quebec, for instance, was caused DF 
‘ireumstances which involved many pubic men of that 
fay, and made me an involuntary party to important 
politcal movements 

Thave mentioned that, with the sanction ofthe Upper 
Canadian section of the Ministry, I had commenced the 
peblication in Quebec of a daily newspaper wi seve 
hing edition, under the ule of the dverier I stove 
make i¢ an improvement upon the syle of then existing 
{Quebec journals, ut without any attempe at busines 
rivalry, devoting my attention chief to the mercantile 
iter ofthe city including ies enportaneIomaber cade 
Lwroweartiles describing the varioue qualities of Upper 
Canadian timber, which Thought should be made kneven 
inthe Brush market, This was to some degree succesful 
and as a consequence 1 gained the friendship of several 
influential men of busines, But I didnot aspect upon how 
inflammable amine Twas sanding. A discourteots remark 
jn a. morning contemporary, upon some obvervations it 
the Courrier du Canada, im which the ground was taken 
by the latter that French iasiations in Europe exceeded 
in liberality, and ensured greater personal freedom than 
‘hose of Great Britain, and by consequence of Canada 
induced me enter ito an amicable cnttoversy with the 
Courrier as tothe relative merits of French imperil and 
Birth monarchical government. About the sine time, T 
fave publicity to some complains of injustice euler by 
Protestant shink Orange-workaten who had been dx 
mised from employment under a local contactor on one 
of the wharves, owing at war aserted to their religious 




















creed, Just then a French journals, the editor of the 
Gourrier de Paris, was expelled by the Emperor Louis 
[Napoleon for some critique on "my poli." This afforded 
fo pungent an opportunity for retort upon my Quebec 
Itiend, that 1 could not reset the temptation to use it 
From that moment, it appears, Twas considered an enemy 
(Of French Canadians and a ter of Roman Catholic, to 
Schom in truth T never felt the leat apuipathy, and never 
Tren dreamt of enquiring either the religions or political 
principle of men dn my employment. 

Twas informed, thatthe Hoa, Mfr, Cartier desired that 
T should discontinue the Advertoe. Astonished at this, T 
‘poke to oe af his colleagues onthe subject. He sid Thad 
ten quite ia he right; that the editor ofthe Courrier was 
2 dd foo; but I had beter se Carer. Tdi so pointed 
tout shat Thad no ides of having offended any man’s pre 
fudices: and could not understand why my paper should 
Pebjectionable, He vouched no argument; said curly 
that is friends were annoyed; and that I ad beter give 
tp the paper. I delined todo o, and left him. 

"This was subsequent to dhe events related in Chapter 
49,1 spoke to others ofthe Ministers. One of theme is 
full Uving—soid that Las geting 10 old (1 was fit 
nd twas time [war superannuated but that—they could 
hot go aganue Carle! My pride was not then subdued, 
nd fevoled aginst such treatment. I was under no obli 
gations to the Ministry; on the contrary, 1 felt they were 
Reavy indebted to me. waite on the Hon. LV. Siote, 
two ws on neutral ferns with the government, placed my 
Columns at his disporl, snd shortly afterwards on he 
Conclusion ofan understanding between him and the Hon. 
Jf Sandield Macdonald, to which the Hon. A. D. Dorion 
frat a party, I published an article prepared by them, 
Temperately but strongly oppor to the policy ofthe exist. 
ing government. This combination ultgately resulted 
the formation ofthe Macdonald Sicote Ministry in 1862. 

‘But this was not all. The French local pres took up 
the quatel respecting French insticutions—told me plain 

















Iy that Quebec was a “Catholic ct," and that I would not 
be allowed to isule their inwtiutions with impunity 
hinted at mobchastiement, and other consequences, I 
[new that yeats before, the printing oe ofa fiend of sy 
‘own~since high In th public service-—had been burt it 
{Quebec under similar cincomstances 1 could not expose 
rly partners to absolute ruin by provoking a similar fate 
The Protestants of the ety were quite willing to make my 
‘cause a religious and national feud, sid tld meso. There 
vas no knowing where dhe comequences might end. For 
myself, Thad really no interest in the spate no preje 
dices to gratify; no love of Sighting for its own sake, a 
though 1 had willingly borne sms for ty Queen gave 
‘up the dispute; sold oat my interest in the printing eon 
tract to my partners fora small ram, which T handed to 
the rightful owner of che materials nd left Quebec with 
lite ore shan means enough a pay my way to Toronto, 
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52 John A. Macdonald and George Brown 


In Chapter 351 noticed the almos simultaneous entrance 
‘of these two men into politcal if. Their history and 
achievements have been severally recorded by fiendly be 
sraphers, and itis unnecesary for me to add anything 
thereto. Personally, nothing but kindly courtesy was ever 
shown me by elther. In some respects thei record wat 
‘much alike, in some how diferene Both Scotcmen, both 
ambitious, both resolute and. persevering, both camied 
aay by political excitement into errors which they would 
Badly forget—both unquestionably loyal and tue to the 
fmpite. Bat in temper and demeanour uo two men could 
bbe more unlike. Mr. Brown yas naturally austere, auto 
cratic, domineering. Sir John was Kindy, whether to 
[Blends or foes, and always ready to forget pst differences, 








‘A country member, who had een newly elected for a 
Reform constituency, said to 2 frend of mine, “What a 
fontrat between Brown and Macdonald! T was at the 
Reform Convention the other day, and there was George 
Brown dictating to us all, and treating radely every man 
wl dared to make a aggetion. Next day, ¥ was king 
{o some fellows inthe lobby, when a tanger coming up 
STepped me om the shouldes, and sri inthe heates way 

‘low d'ye do, M_—? shake hands~glad to se you here 

‘m John AL" 

"Another member, the Inte J. Sheridan Hoyan—who, 
ater writing for the Colonist, had gone into opposition, 
nd was eleced meuber for Greytold me tat it was 
imposible to help king Si John he was good nacured 
to men on both sides of the House, nd never seemed to 
emember an injury o resent an attack after ie vas past. 

Hence probably the cae of the difering careers of 
these two ten. Sunding together at equals during the 
‘coalition of 1862, and separating again afters bref alliance 
‘SF eighteen month duration, the one retained the con 
‘ence of his party under very diouraging circumstances, 
Srhile the other fradualy laped into the postion of @ 
Fovernmental lnpowbility, and oaly escaped formal de 
posi ara party leader by his own violent death 

Tram songly under the impresion that the asast 
nation of George Brown bs the bands ofa dismised em 
ploye, in May, 1880, was one of the eonsequences of his 
{wm itmpeiout temper. Many years ago, ME. Brown cow 
tcived the idea of employing females ax compositor i the 
Globe printing ofice, which essed "strike amongst the 
ten, Great excitement was rented, and angry leas were 
{sed agains im, while the popular feeling was intensified 
by his arresting several of the workmen under an old 
English statute of the Restoration. The wil thus arouse 
cxtended among the working clases thoughout Ontario, 
fd doubilest caused his party the loss of more than one 
Constituency. Te sems highly probable, thatthe bitterest 




















Which rankled inthe breast of his mardere, had it origin 
Jn this old casefewd 

‘Sir John is reported to have sd, that he liked sup 
porters wo voted with him, not because they thought him 
In the right, but even when they believed him tobe in the 
verong. I fancy dat in so saying, he only give candid ex 
Presson to the secret feling of al ambi leaders, This 
brusque candour isa marked feature of Sir Joba's chr 
acter and no doubs goes a reat way with the poplace 
‘A friend told me, chat one of our leading citizens met the 
Premier on King Stree and accosted him with-"Si John 
cour friend—nays that you are the dst liar in all Can 
fda!” Assuming’ very grave look, the answer came" 
daresay it’ trve enough 

‘Sir John once said to mysll. “don't care fr ofce for 
the se of money, but for the ske of power, and for the 
sake of caying out my own views of what is est for the 
County." And I believe he spoke sincerely. Mr. Collin, ie 
biographer, has evidentiy pictured to himselt ie hero 
some day taking the lead in the demand for Canadian 
Independence. 1 trast and think he is mistaken, and that 
the great Conservative leader would rather die a did is 
Jate rival, dan quit for a moment the straight path of 
loyalty to his Sovereign andthe Epi. 
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53 John Sheridan Hogan 


1 have several times had occasion to mention this gente 
‘man, who fist came into notice on his beng arrested, 
‘wena young man, and temporarily imprisoned in Buta, 
{x bein concerned in dhe burning of the sesmer Caro. 
line, in 1858. He wa then twenty-tnee years old. wat & 














native of Ireland, 2 Roman Catholic by religions profes 
Son, and emigrated to Canada in 1827. T enguged him in 
1185, at alstanceditor and correspondent at Quebe, then 
the seat of the Canadian leglatre. He had previously 
‘isinguithed himselt at college, and became one of the 
blest Canadian waiters of his day. He was the successful 
‘ounpetitor fo the pit given forthe best say on Canada 
St the Univeral Exhibition of 1856, and had he lived, 
‘might have proved s strong man in poitial life 

"in 1858, Mr. Hogan sddenly diappeared, and it was 
reported that he had! gone on a shooting expedition to 
"Texas But in the following spring a patally decomposed 
‘orpue wat found in the melting snow near the mouth of 
the Don, in Toronto Bey, Gradually the fearful wath came 
to light through the remorse of one of the women accesory 
to the cine. A gang of lore men and women who infested 
‘what wa called Brook's Bush, east of the Don, were in the 
habit of robbing people who had ccrasion to etss che Don 
bridge at late hour of the night, Mr, Hogan (requently 
visted a fiend who resided east of the brie, on the 
Kingston Road, and on the night in question, was about 
‘rossing the bridge when 4 woman who knew him, accosted 
hin fauillny, while at the same moment another woman 
struck him onthe forehead with tone sang in stocking: 
fo or three men then rushed upon him, sehile pally 
insensible, and rifled his pockets He recovered suficiently 
to ary faintly, “Don't murder mel" to 2 man whom he 
‘recognised and called by name. This reogniton was fatal 
to him. To avoid discovery, the villain ited him bodily, 
In spite of his vies and struggles, and toxed him over the 
pvapet into the stream, where he was drowned. In 1861 
me of the parties were arrested; one of them, named 
Brown, was convicted and hanged for the murder; two 
others wanaged to prove an ality, and so escaped punish 
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54 Domestic Notes 


“The Rev. Henry C. Cooper was the eldest ofa family of 
four brothers, who emigrated to Canada in 1882, and ict 
Hed in what is known atthe old Exeter setlement in the 
Huron tact. He was accompanied to Canada by his wile 
and (vo children, afterwards increted to nine, who en 
‘dared with him all the hardshipe and privatios of a bush 
lie In 1848 he was appoted to dhe rectory of Misco, in 
the township of Etobicoke, o which was afterwards added 
the charge ofthe church and parish of St.George’ Ling. 
ton, including the village of Lambton on the Humber. 

‘in 1863, his eldee daughter, Elizabeth, beeame my 
wife: Our marred life was in ail respects & happy one, 
saddened. only by ansieues arising fom illo, which 
resulted in the death of one child, 2 daughter, atthe age 
of sic months, and of two other prematurely, Thet lowes 
fected their mother's health, and se died in November 
168, aged 86 years. To express any vensc of her los, T quote 
‘om Tennyion's “In Memoriam 


“The path by which we ewain did go, 
‘Which led by wats which pleated us wel, 
‘Through four eect years arose and el, 

From flower to flower, fom mow to sn 


[And we with singing cheerd the way, 
‘And crown‘ with all the saxo ent, 
rom Apeil on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to ay: 


But where the path we walked began 
"Fo slant the fith supa slope, 
As we descended, following Hope, 

There sat the Shadow fed of man, 


‘Who broke our fir companions 
Ad spread his mantle dark and col, 














And wrapt thee formes the fl, 
And dull’ the armor om thy ip 


And bore dhe where I oul noe see 
‘Nor follow, tho I walkin hase, 
Ad think that sonmewhere inthe waste 
“The Shadow sis and waits For me 


For the following epitaph on our infane daughter, 1am 
myself responsible. Ite carved a tombstone where the 
Inher and her litle ones lie together in St. George's 
hore 


We loved thee at budding How's 
“That bloomed in beauty for ahi 
We loved thee a9 nay of light 
"To esse with ie sy se 


We loved thee asa heavenly gift 
So ich, we trembled to possess — 
‘A hope to sweeten life's decline, 
"And charm our grils to happiness 


‘The flower, the ray the hope is past— 
“he chl of death ret on dy brow 
But ab oor Father's will be done 
‘We love thee ara angel now 





Mr. Cooper died Sept, 10, 1877, leaving behind him the 
feputtion of ai extmest, upright life and a strong attach 
nen to the evangelical schoo in ehe English Church. is 
tvidow all ysdes a¢ St. George's Hill with one of her 
anghter Two of her sons are ia the ministry, the Rev 








Horace Cooper, of Loydtown, and the Rey, Robert St 
P.O, Cooper of Chatham, 

One of Mr. H.C. Cooper's brothers became Judge 
‘Cooper, of Huron, who died some years since. Another 
sul iting, ie Mr.'C. W. Cooper, Darister, formerly of 
“Toronto, now of Chicago, He wat recording secretary fo 
the B.A: League, in 1849, and isa talented writer fr the 
pres, 
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55 The Beaver Insurance Company 


In 1860, soon after my seturn to Tosomto, Iwas asked by 
iy old friend and former partes, Mr, Henry Rowsel, to 
take charge ofthe Beaver Mutual Fite Insurance Company, 
Which ad been organized a year or two before by W. H. 
Smith, author of a work called “Canada Past, Present 
and Future," and a Canadian Gazetteer, Of this company 1 
Yecame managing directo, and continued to conduc it 
‘uni the year 1876, when i was legislated out of existence 
bythe Mackenzie government. 1 do not propose to ict 
upon my readers any details respecting its operations oF 
fortunes, except in so fara they were matters of public 
history. Sulice thereto ay, hat 1 sumed it charge wih 
to hundred members or policyholder: that up tothe 
sping of 1876, had iasvedseventyfour thousand policies 
fand that not a just claim remained smnetsied. Is anal 
income amounted toa hundred and iy thousand dollars 
and its agencies numbered a hundred. That so powerful st 
‘ngunization should hae wo succumb to hostile faaences, 
{sa striking example of the upe and downs of fortune 
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36 The Ottawa Fires 


“The suminerof 1870 wil be long remembered asthe year 
ofthe Ottawa fires, which severely tried the stength of 
the Beaver Company. On the 17th Augustin that year, 
{Sonn of wind from the south-west fanned ito flames the 
fapiting embers of bushfires and burning logicaps 
{hrowghout te Counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Carleton 
and Otawa, bordering on the Oxtwa River between 
Upper and Lower Canada, No rain had fallen there for 
Inontis previously, and the fields were parched to such 
‘egret seemingly ofl the air wih inflammable gaseous 
fxtolations, ad to render buildings, fences, sees and 
fastres 90 ry hat the slight spark would set them in 
blaze Such was the condition of the Townships of Ft 
{oy, Huntley, Goulburn, March, Nepean, Gloucester, and 
Tui, when the storm swept aver them, and in the brief 
Space of four hour let them a Blackened desert, with here 
thd there a dwellinghouse or bara saved, but everything 
ihe dwellings, outbuildings, fences, bridges, crops, mead 
‘Ows-nay, even hore, homed cate sheep, pigs, poultry 
{I Kinds of domestic and wild animals, and most deplor. 
{ble of al, twelve human being,—invlved in one common 
esuuction, Thote farmers who exaped with their lives 
‘id vo with extreme dificaley, in many eases only by driv 
{ng their waggons laden with their wives and children into 
the middle of the Ota or some smaller steam, where 
the poor exeatures had to remain all night, their flesh 
binered with he heat, and their clothing consumed on 
their bodes 

"The soil in places was burned so deeply as to render 
fara worth, while dhe highways were made impassable 
by the destruction of bridges and corduroy roads. To the 
hovwors of fire were added thowe of starvation and ox 
posure it was many days Belore shelter could be provide, 
br even food furnished to all who needed it The harvest, 














jus gathered, had been ues consumed in dhe barns and 
stacks; and the green crops, ch a corn, oats comips and 
potatoes, were 40 scorched in the fields arto ender thems 
swore 

“The number of families burnt out was stated at over 
four hundred, of whom eigheyneo were ineurers in the 
Beaver Company to the extent of some weventy thowsand 
alls, al of which was satisactorly paid 

The government and people of Canada generally took 
up prompely the charitable task of providing tli, and 
itis pleasant tobe able toad that, within two years after, 
the farmers ofthe burnt district themselves acknowledged 
that they were better off than before the great ite partly 
lowing ta succasson of good harvest, but mainly fo the 
{thorough cleansing which the land had received, and the 
perfec destruction Of all stumps and roots by the fervid 
het. 

‘One orto remarkable circumstances ate worth record 
ing, A tamer was sitting at his door, having just ished 
his evening: meal, when he noticed a lurid smoke with 
flames mils of In two or three minutes it had swept over 
the intervening county, acros his farm and through his 
house icking up everything as it went, and leaving nothing 
Dut ashes behind it, He exaped by throwing himel! down 
ina piece of wet seam clowe a hand, His ite and chil. 
dren were from bomeforeanately. Every other living thing 
veas consumed, Another family was lew fortunate. It com 
Sisted of a mother and several children. Driven no a 
sseamp fr shelter hey became separated and bewildered, 
‘The calcined skeletons ofthe poor woman and one child 
were found several days afterward. The ret excaped, 

The fire seems to have reembled an electric Hash, lap- 
ing from place to place, pasting over whole farts ©) 
pounce upon others in rear, and agin vaulting to seme 
ther spot sil further eattward 
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57 Some Insurance Experiences 


In the course of the ondinary routine of Bre iasurance 
fice, circumstances are frequently occurring that may well 
figure ina senstional novel. One or to such may not be 
‘uninteresting bere, Teuppress the true names and locales, 
and some of the particulars 

‘One dark night, ina frontier setlement ofthe County 
of Simeoe, a young man wis securing through the bush 
fom a tonnap gathering when he noticed teams posing 
slong » concesion line not far distant, AS tis was no un 
sual occurrence, he thought Le of i, until some males 
further on, he came ta clearing of wore fort acres, where 
there was no dyelling house apparently, bata solitary barn, 
le, while he was looking 2, seemed tobe lighted up 
by a lanthoon, and after some minutes, by a flickering 
‘ime which gradually increased to a biae, and shortly 
fenveloped the whole building. Hastening tothe spot, no 
living being wat to be sen there, and he was about 19 
leave the place; but giving alas look at che burning build 
ing i strck him that there was very ltd Ge inside, and 
he turned to stey his curio, Theve was nodhing what 
ve in the bar, 

in due course, a notice was received at our ofice chat 
‘om certain night the bar of one Dennis ——, containing 
te thousand bushels of whext, had been Dunne from an 
Unknown cxuse, and that che value thereof, some eight 
‘hundred dollars, was clsimed from the company. At the 
‘same time, an anonyaods leer reached me, suggesting an 
Inquiry into the causes of the fire. The inquiry wat in 
situted accordingly. The holder of the pli, an ld man 
‘upwards of sty yeats of age, a miser, reputed wort ten 
{ousand dollar lest, was arrested, committed — 
{ol and nally ied and found gly, without a doubt of 
fis rminality being lef on any body's ind who was pre 
sent. Through the sil of his counsel, however he exaped 
fo a pelt technicality; and considering his miserable con 




















Aion, the loss he had inited on himsel, and his ven 
‘months detention in gaol, we tok no further steps for is 
punishment 

A country magistrate of high standing and god cizcum 
stances at ——, hada Son aged about twentyaeven, to 
‘whom be had given the bev edacation that grammar school 
nd college could afford, and who wat regarded in his own 
neighbourhood as the modelo gallantry and spirited enter 
prise His father ad supplied him with funds to erect 
Substantial farm buildings, well stocked and furnished, in 
anticipation of his mariage with an estinable and well. 
‘lucated young lady. Amongst the other buldings was 4 
‘heesefacory, in connection with which the young man 
‘commenced the busines of making and selling cheese on at 
textenive sal. So matters went ot for sme months, unl 
wwe received advices thatthe factory which we had insure 
fad been bume during the night and that the owner 
claimed three thousand dallas for his loss. Our inspector 
‘wat sent to examine and report, and wae returning quite 
‘Stisled ofthe integrity ofthe party and the justice ofthe 
‘lai, when just as he was leaving the hotel where be had 
Stud, a bystander happened to remark how cutious it was 
that cheese should bur without sell. "Thac is impor 
sible,” sid the landlord. "Tam certain” said the former 
speaker, “that this ado smell for Tematked ie to Jack at 
the time 

The inspector reported this convertion, and I sent a 
devetve wo investigate the cae. He remained there, dis 
sued of course, fortwo oF three weeks, and then reported 
that large shipments of cheese to distant parts had taken 
Place previously tothe fre: but he could find nothing 49 
fiminate any individual, until seeidenally he noticed 
‘whit looked like a dog's mate lying in a cornet of the 
stable, He picked Ie up, and untying 4 string that was 
‘wound around it found it tobe the leg of «new pair of 
panaloons of fine quali. Watching hit opportunity the 
‘sme evening, while in conversation with the claimant, he 
produced the towserdeg quietly and enquired where the 











fellowleg wat? Taken by sorprite, the young man stunk 
Send aay, He had evidently ct of a leg of his own 
Dns and wed {tt maze his housedog, to silence is 
Barking while he atthe factory are. He Tef the country 
thacuighe, and we heard no mote of the aim. 

i leter was received one day from a Roman Catholic 
priest which informed me tata woman whose djing com 
Fesion Ie had reeeived, had acknowledged that several 
years before she had been aecesary to a fraud upon our 
oupany of one hundred dallas. Her husband had in 
Sore a fone with us for that amount. The horse had been 
‘burnt in his sable, The dain wa paid. Her confesion 
vas that dhe horse had died natural death, and thatthe 
able wasseton fire forthe parpote of recovering the value 
‘ofthe hore. In this eve, the woman's confesion becoming 
Known to her sband, he left the country forthe United 
‘State The woman recovered and followed Mm. 
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58 A Heavy Calamity 


In the year 1875, the blow fll which destroyed the Beaver 
Insurance Company, and well nigh rained every man con 
‘cermed in i from the president to the remotest agent. In 
April of that yen, a bill was pased by the Dominion Leyi- 
fature relative to mutual fire inurance companies. 1 10 
happened thatthe Premier of Canada was then the Hon. 
‘lesatder Mackenzie, for whose bene, iewas understood, 
the Hon, George Brown had got wp stock company syed 
the Iolaed Risk Insurance €0, of which Me. Mackenzie 
tpecame president, There wat a strong rivalry between the 
fvo companies and posily from this cause the legisaton 
‘ofthe Dominion took 3 complexion hostile to mutual in 
france Becht ae it may a clause was introduced into the 




















‘Act without atacting attention, which required the Bes 
‘ver Gompany to depot with the Government the sum of 
[ttythousand dollar, being the same amount as had been 
‘customary with companies porsesing 4 stock capital. For 
f@ghteen mondhs this clause remained unobseved, when 
the Hon, J. Hillard Caeneron, being engaged ss counsel 
nan insurance cise, happened to light upon it, and men 
toned feo ane atthe Last meting ofthe Board which he 
tended before hi death, which took place tno or three 
‘weeks afterwards AC the following Board aneting, I sated 
the facts a reported by him, and was instructed t take the 
pinion of Mr. Christopher Robinson, the eminent Queen's 
‘ounsel, upon the ease did oat once, and was advised by 
him to mubmie the question to Profesor Cherriman, super 
Ineendent of insurance, by whom i was veleeed to the la 
tiers ofthe Crown at Ottawa, Their decision wat, that 
the Beaver Company hd been required by the new Act to 
make a deposit of Sty thousand dollars before tranacting 
any new busines since April, 1876, and that nothing bat 
fan Act of Parliament could relieve the company and ie 
‘gent from dhe penalties already incured in ignorance of 
the sarute 

(On receipe of this opinion, immediate noice was sent 
by circular eo all the company’s agent, wamaing them to 
sspend operations at once. A bil was inuoduced at the 
following session, in February, 1877, which received the 
royal asent in Apri remitting all penalties, and ashore 
Ing the company either to wind up itr busines ow ane 
‘ute self nto a stock company. But in the meantime, fre 
insance had recived so severe a shock fom the calami 
tous fte at St Jon, x, by which many companies were 
‘wine, and allhaken, that i was found impossible wo raise 
the necessary capital to rerme the Heaver busines. 

Ths, without faue or error on the part of te Board of 
Management, without warning or notice of any kind, wat 
‘strong and wefulinstietion struck to the ground as by 2 
levinbote The directors who included men of high sand- 
ing ofall politcal paris, lost, in the shape of paid-up 

















qutrantee sock and promisory nots, about sixty thossand 
olla of their own money, and the ofcerssulfered in the 
‘sme way. The expenses of winding up, owing t0 wettiour 
Ttigation, have amounted fo 4 sith sificient to cover the 
‘outside abilities ofthe company. 

"These particulars may not interest the majrity of my 
reader, bat Ihave fle t my dit o give them a the est 
acto justice in my power to the publiesprited and hon 
fourable men, with whom for twentythree years I have 
‘ced, and Silly suffered. That the members ofthe com 
pany-the insured~have sustained loss by fie since Oc 
fob, 1876, tothe amount of over $45.00, which remain 
‘unpaid in consequence ofits inability to collect its ase, 
as another to dhe many evils which ate chargeable to il 
‘onsiered and reckless legislation, in separ ofthe la 
ful vested ight of innocent people, including helpless 
‘widows and orpans 
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59 The Hon. John Hillyard Cameron 


(On the 2th day of April, 184, 1 was standing outside che 
niling of St James's chufehyard, Toronto, on the oeasion 
Of a very sad funeral. The chet mourner wat 4 sighly 
‘ui delientelooking young man of preposiesing appear 
ice. His youthful wile, the daughter of the Ite Hon. H. 
FT Boulton, at one time Chief Justice of Newfoundland, 
Id died, and it war at her burial he wat asiting. When 
the cofin fad bee committed tothe cath the widowed 
hhnsband’s feelings wterly overcame bis, and he fell it 
sensible beside the all open grave 

This wasany fst hnowledge of John Hillyard Cameron, 
From that day, nit hie death in November, 1876, 1 bnew 
him ote oles intimately, enjoyed his confidence peron 














aly an ptt, and et very sincere regard for him in 
retum. Isc atone tite to oppor his ews inthe Cy 
Council, but alvayegooinauredy on oth siden. Ta 
Chairman ofthe Market Commitee and itt my yt 
‘eit ifort to exablsh second market near te cover 
‘€ Queen and Yonge Stecty in the rear ofthe bung 
tow known the Page Block. He was properows jer 
ight in sepue unig» considerable revenue fom is 
protean, and being of lvely, snguine wmpersnent 
Iaunched ost into heavy speculation in exchange ope. 
‘one and in vel ete 

‘tan eloquent plender in the cout he excelled all is 
contemporary an eva 3 common sping ang ai 
tor that Cameron ruled the Bench by foe of argument, 
fn the jury by power of person fm he Leave he 
Yas noe intuendal Hit speeches onthe egy Reserve 
ueson, on the Duval case and snany others exited te 
TrouseofAsembl to such degre tat on one oceason a 
Ajourament was cared on te motion ofthe mineral 
leader, to give ime fr sober reflection, So twas in te 
Tgiou asemblie Ax meting ofthe Synod ofthe Church 
of England, at miionary ming and ober is fri 
teal sd lowing semencs carted all before them, and lle 
ie tor othe 1 a. 

1 1849, Mr Cameron marc gsi, his ie a dau 
ter of General Mallet of Bakimore who sues i, sed 
SEL sesies in Tor, After ha date so for yer tl 
Tae, everything append to prosper wid him. A comfort 
able residence, well stored with valuable psn, Boks 
Sd rarities of ll Kinds "The choice of soy and hosts 
‘trends An ania growing family of sons and daugh 
ter. Akence ad elgance, popula avo, athe El 
Sunshine of prosperiy. Honotrs were towered pon 
from all sles. Slicos General in 184, neber ef Pin 
sent for several constituencies in tur, Treasurer of the 
Uw Society and Grand Maser ofthe Orange Aseciaton 
Judgethipe and Chet Jusieships were hnown fo beat his 
‘ipo, bt declined for penoeal rons 

















My politcal connection with Mr. Cameron commenced 


{in 185g, when, having purchased from the widow of the 
late High Scobie the Colonist newspaper, 1 thought it 
pradentto strengthen myset by part alliances, He entered 
{nto the project with an energy and dsnterenedness that 
surprised me. Ie had been a se-veekly paper; he ofered 
to furnish five thousand dollars year to make its daily 
journal, independent of party control; sipalated for no 
personal influence over it editorial views, leaving them 
{atirely in my disretion, and ndertaking that he would 
never reclaim the money so advanced, a5 long 38 his means 
Should lat I was then comparatively young, enterprising, 
and unembarraed in crcumetnces opal among my 
Felloweitizens, and mixed up in nearly every pubic enter. 
pric and literary asociation then in existence in Toronto. 
‘Quite ready, in fact for any kind of newspaper enterprise. 

‘My arangement with Mc. Cameron continued, with 
complete sures until 1857. The paper was acknowledged 
fsa power in the state; my relations with contemporary 
fourtal were friendly, and all seemed well 

‘In the sxmmer of 1857 occurred the great business 
panic, which spresd ruin and calamity throughout Canada 
‘West, cased by the cestion of the tat railway expendi 
ture of preceding years, and by the simultaneous occurrence 
fof 8 busines prewure in the United States The great 
howe of Duncan Sherman & Co, of New York, through 
‘whieh Me. Cameron wa in the babi of transacting a lange 
exchange busines with England, broke down suddenly and 
‘unexpectedly. Drafts on London were dishonoused, and 
Mr. Cameron's bankers there, to protect themselves. ld 
Without notice the securities he hat placed in their hands, 
fata lem to him personaly of over'a hundred thousand 
potind sterling 

‘Mr. Cameron was for a time prostrated by this reverse, 
‘but son rllied his energies, Friends advised him to offer 
3 compromise to his creditor, which would have been 
flay acepted: but he refused 1 do so, saying, he would 
ier pay twenty shillings nthe pound or de inthe effort. 

















Hee made the moit extraordinary exertions refuting the 
highest seats on the judicial bench to work the harder 3 hit 
profeston; toiling day and night to retrieve his fortunes 
Insuring his Ife for heavy sums by way of security to it 
trediton: and felt confident of final stcces, when in Oc 
tober, 1876, while attending the asi at Orla, he im 
prudently setreshed himself aftr a nights labour in cout, 
by bathing in the cold waters of the Narrows of Lake 
CCouchiching, and contacted a severe cold which Ini im 
fon sick bed, which he never quited alive. 

saw him a day o two belore his death, when he 
spoke of a heavy draft becoming dv, for which he had 
made provision. In tis he was disappointed. He tied to 
Teave his bed to rectify the ertor, but fell back from ex 
Tnustion, and died in he struggles his fiends think 
from a broken heat 
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Go The Toronto Atheneum 


[About the year 1848, the Srv efor to etblih a free 
pbc library in Toronto, war made by melt. Having 
‘been member ofthe Birkbeck Intute of London, Tex 
certed pel to getup similar ecety here, and suceeded 
{in enlnting the rrmpathier of several of the masters of 
‘Upper Canada Collegeof whom Mr. Henry Sadding (nove 
the Rev. Dr. Scadding) asthe chit, He became president 
of the Athenzum, a literary asodatio, of which T wat 
Secretary and libravian. In that capacity I corresponded 
‘wth the leamed societies of England and Scotland and in 
{vo or chee years gor together several hundred volumes of 
Sandard works, all good order and well bound. Meet 
ings for literary discussion were held weekly, che prinepal 
speakers being Philip M. Vankoughnet (since chancellor, 




































Alex. Vidal (now senator), David B. Read (now @), J 
Grickmore,Martin, Macdonald the younger (of Cxcen 
fel), and many others whose names I cannot recall, Ico 
lect being inintely amused by 9 ave observation of one 
fof these oung men—"Remeriber, gentlemen, that we ate 
the future legiators of Canada” which proved to be 
propheti as mont of them have since made their mazk in 
ome conspicuous patie capacity 

‘We ate i the wet wing ofthe old Cty Hal. The east 
erm wing was occupied bythe Comnetial News 00m, and 
{iv eure of time the two asocntons were united. Asan 
inereting memnento of many honoured citizens, Teopy the 
‘deed of raster in ul 





We, the undersigned shareholders of the Commerc 
[Newt Room, do hereby make over, eign, and transfer unto 
the members, for the time being, of the Toronto Athen 
‘eum, all our right, tle, end interest in and fo ech our 
Share in the sid Commercial News Room, forthe purposes 
tnd on the terms and conditions menttned inthe copy of 
('Resoluion of the Commitie of the seid Commercial 
News Room, hereunto annexed. 

"In witness whereof ae have hereunto placed our hands 
and seals ths 3nd day of September, 1847. 







Thos. D. Harris 
Jos, D. Rida 
WC, Rose 
ALT McCord 
D. Pateron 
Wn, Proudfoot 
FW. Birch 
Geo, Pere. Ride 
Alexander Murrey 








J Mite 
James Smith 

W. Gamble 
Richard Kneeshaw 
John Ewart 

Geonge Munro 
‘Thon Mercer Jones 
Joseph Dison 





Signed, sealed and delivered 


in the presence of 
Samuel Thompion. 











After the destruction by fie of the old City Hall, the 
Atheneum occupied hantsome rooms in the St. Lawrence 
Fall, until 1855, when a proposition wat received wo unite 
withthe Canadian Tnetitte, then under the presidency of 
(Chie Justice Sir JB. Robinson, De. Wilson (now President 
‘Toronto Univerty) was it leading spire. Te was thereupon 
ecided to transfer the Iibrary and some mineral, ith the 
government grant of $400, wo the Canadian Instat. Tn 
‘der to legalize the transfer, application wat made t0 
Parlnment, and on the 19th May, 185, the Act 18 Vic 
236, received the royal assent. The fst clause seads 36 
follows "The members of the Toronto Atheneum sll 
have power to tander and convey t the Canadian Ine 
tute such and s9 much of dhe books, minerals, and other 
property of the ssid Toronto. Athenzam, whether eld 
{bsately or in erst, as they may decide upon so convey 
{ng nd upon such conditions a they may think advisable, 
‘which conditions, if accepted by the ssid Canadian Ina 
‘ae shall be binding” 

“Accordingly a decd of transfer was prepared and ex 
cuted by the’ two contracting partes, by which it was 
provided: 


“That the library formed by the books of the two ins 
tutions, with suck additions ar may be made fom the com: 
mon fds, should constitute bray fo which the public 
ould have acces for relerence, free of harge, under such 
‘regulations ax may be adopted by the sid Canadian Inet 
fue in view of the proper care and mangement of the 








The books and minerals were handed over in due ie, and 
acknowledged inthe Canadian Journal, vol 3, p. 394, old 
Series On the 9th February, 1856, Profesor Chapman 
Presented his repor as curator, “on the minerals handed 
(ver by the Toronto Athena,” which does not appear t0 
Ihave Beem published in the Journal. The reading room 




































wat subsequently handed over tothe Mechanics” Institue, 
Which wa then in fll vigour, 

Te will be seen, therefore, chat the brary of the Cana 
ian Tasctute is, 10 all intents and. purposes, 2 public 
Hibrary by statue, and free to all etizens for ever 1am 
sony toad, that for many years back the conditions ofthe 
trast have ben very indferently carried out—few ctzens 
[know their rights respecting it, 4d sill fewer aval then 
selves theteot The Insitute nw has substan building, 
‘ery comforably fitted wp, on Richmond Seeet eat; has 
1 good reading room in excellent order, and very obliging 
tical gives weekly readings or lectures om Saturday 
‘evenings and har accumulated valuable library of some 
‘ight thousand volumes. 

T have ths been identified with almost every movement 
amade in Toronto, for afoding literary recreation to her 
‘tizens, and rejoice to see the good work progresing in 
younger and abler hands 
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Gx The Bufalo Fete 


In the moath of July, 1880, the Mayor and citizens of 
fialo, hearing tint our Canadian legblators were about 
to attend the formal opening of the Welland Canal very 
‘courteouly invited them to extend thelr ep to that city 
‘nd made preparation for their reception. Circumstances 
prevented the visit, but in acknowledgement ofthe good 
till dhs shown, 2 number of members of die Canadian 
Parliament, then in Session here, aetng in concert with out 
City Council, proposed a counterinvitation, which wat 30 
‘cotdingly sent and seepted, and joint committe formed 
to carryout the project 

The Se. Lawrence Hall, then neasy Gaised, was hur 
ried Sted up a8 ballroom for the oeason, under the 














volunteered charge chiefly of Mes. F. W. Cumberland 
snd Kivas Tully, architect, The all was lined throughout, 
tentfashion, he ceiling with blue and white, the walls with 
Pink and white calico, in alternate stripes, vated with & 
‘multitude of fags, British and American, moucesand other 
Showy devices The staircase wat decorated with evergreens 
‘which were alo willed to convert the united butchers 
rcade into a bowery vista 500 fet long, lighted with gas 
Is for the occasion, and extending aeros Front Sree 10 
the entrance ofthe City Hall, chen newly restored, painted 
and papered 

{ord Elgin warmly seconded the hospitable views of 
the joint commie, and Colonel Sir Hew Dalrymple 
promised a review of the toops then in gasson, AIT was 
life and preparation throughout the city. 

(On Friday, August 8h, the steamer Chief Justice was 
despatched to Lewiston to receive the guests frm Bull, 
‘On her return, in the afternoon, she was welcomed with + 
salute of cannon, the men of the Fite Brigade lining the 
Iwhart and Front Stee, along which the visors were 
onveyed in carsiages to the North American Hote. 

‘Soon after nine o'clock, the Hall began to fil with a 
blind joyous assembiage of visitors and citizen with 
their Indies. Lord and Lady Elgin arrived at about ten 
\Selck, and were received withthe trains of "God Save the 
‘Queen, bythe admirable military band, which was one of 
the city’ chief attractions in thou tne, 

‘The day was very wet, and the evening till rany. The 
arcade had been lid with matting, but fe wat neverthelest 
Father difiealefor de fair dancers o trip all the way t the 
Gry Hal, in the counel chamber of which supper had 
been prepared. However, they got safely through, and 
scemed delighted withthe adventure, Never sce, thik, 
‘asthe City Hall presented so distinguished and charming 
seen. Of courte there was a lady wo every gentleman. The 
‘ir Buffalonians were loud in their prases ofthe whole 
rangement, and thoroughly disposed ta enjoy themelves. 

(On a vased dais at the south side ofthe room wat 8 











lable, at which were seated Mayor Gumett as host with 
{aly Bigin: the Governor General apd Ms. Je Sill, of 
‘Buffalo; Mayor Smith, of Bulle, and Madame Lafontaine 
the Speaker of the two Honses of Parliament, with Mrs. 
[Alderman Tifany of Bafalo, and dhe Hon. Mrs, Brace. 
Four tong tales placed norih and south, and two side 
fables, accommorated the rst ofthe party, amounting t2 
Shout three hundred, AIL the bes were tastefully deco 
feed with floral and other omamens and spread with 
{hery delicacy that could be procured. The presiing ste 
ras were the Hon. Mr, Bourret, Hon. Si Allan N, MeNab, 
Hon. Mess. Hincks, Cayley, J. H. Cameron, S. Taché, 
Drummond and Merrit. 

Toasts and speeches followed in the usual order after 
which everybody returned to te St Lawrence Hall, where 
{ancing wos resumed and kept up tll an early hour next 
mmoming 

"The nextday, being the th, the promise review of the 
‘ist Regiment took place, with favourable weather, and 
wat a decided success. 

Tn the aternoon, Lond Elgin gave a (te champ at 
Elmsley Vill, where he then eesided, and which has since 
been occupied as Knox's College. The grounds then ex 
tended fom Yonge Street ¢o dhe University Park, and an 
{Ghul distance north and south, They were well Kept, and 
(Oh this occasion charmingly in unison with the bright 
Stiles and gay costumes of the ladies who, with their gente 
men escorts ade up the mort joyous of ene. 

‘Having paid my respects atthe Goverament House on 
[New Year's day, I wan present as an invited guest at the 
fatden pty. His Excellency showed me marked attention, 
Er ecognition probably of my servies as 2 peacemaker, 
“Thecorporation, av. body, were not invited, which was the 
‘nly instance in which Lord Elgin betrayed any pique at 
‘he unflattering reception given him in October, 1849.* 

















‘White conversing with him, Iwas amused atthe endhnsiaam 
‘ofa handsome Bull lady, who came wp, unceremoniously 
fxcaiming, "Ob, my lord, 1 heard your beautifl speech 
{in the manque}, you should come among us nd go into 
poles. If you would oaly-take the stump for the Presi 
‘ency, 1 am confident you would sweep every sate of the 
Uniont” 

‘An excellent ddjeuner had been served in a large tent 
om the Inn, Speeches and tons were nomeros and com 
plimenury. The conservatory was cleared for dancing, 
Thich war greatly enjoyed, and the Festivities were woud 
‘Up by brilliant display of freworks 

‘The guests departed next morning, aid hearty hand: 
shaking and profesions of friendship. Before leaving the 
war, the Mayor of Bufo expreted in warm and plete 
Ing terms, his high sente of the hospitality shown bimsell 
sd hi fellow-citzens. And so ended the Bualo Fete 
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G62 The Boston Jubilee 


The year 1851 is memorable for the celebration, at Boston, 
of the opening of the Ogdensburg Railway, to connect 
Boston with Canada and the Laker, nd aloof the Grand 
Junction Railway, a semicreolar Line by which ll the all: 
yay radiating from that city ae inked together, so that a 
[stenger starting from any one ofthe city stations ean take 
his ticket for any other station om any of those railways, 
cither in the subuebs or at distant points 1am not aware 
‘hat eo perfect a system as been attempted eaewhere, The 
‘tural coniguation ofits site has probably suggested the 
Scheme. Boston proper is built on an irregular triconcal 
[ll with it famous bay tothe eas on the north the wide 
Chaves River, with the promontory and bills of Charles 











town and. East Cambridge: on the south Dorchester 
Tights, Bemeen the principal elevations are extensive 
salt marshes now rapidly disppearing under the en- 
Croachments of artical sll, covered in carn by vast 
warehouses street, railway racks, and ll he various struc 
{utes common to large commercial cies 

Ttovas in the month of July, data deputation from the 
Boston City Council visited ote principal Canadian cities, 
ts the beaters of an invitation to Lord Elgin and his sta, 
tvith the government offi, as well asthe mayors and 
Corporations and leading merchants of those cities, and 
‘ther principal towns of Upper and Lower Canada, co visit 
Bouton on the ocasion of great jubilee o be held in 
hhonotr ofthe opening of is new railway syste. 

‘Numerous ar were the invited Canadian guess, how 
ever they formed but a mere fraction of the vistors ex 
pected, Every milway staf, every municipal corporation 
throughout the Northern States, was included in thelist 
‘of invitations; fre pases and fce quarters were provided 
for all; and it would be hard to conceive a more joyous 
invasion of merry taellers, than those who were pouring 
in by a rapid sucesion of loaded trains on all the names 
bus tines converging upon “the hub ofthe univers. 

(Our Toronto parey was prey numerous. Mr, J. G 
Borwes was mayor, and among the aldermen present were 
‘Meats, W. Wakefild (who wasa host of jolliey in hime), 
GP. Ridout,R. Dempeey, FF. Whittemore, J. Beard, 
Robi. Bear John B. Robinson, Jos. Shesed and mysel, 
also councilmen James Ashfield, James Price, M. P. Hayes 
Paty, Jonathan Dunn, and others. There were besides, 
of lendig ctvens, Messe, Alex. Dixon, E. G. O'Brien, 
‘Alex Manning, E Goldsmith, Kivas Tully, Fred Perkin, 
Rice Lewis, George Brown, te. We fad 2 delightful wip 
onthe lake by steamer, and at Ogdensburg tok the cas 
for Lake Champlain. We arrived at Boson about 10 am. 
‘Waiting for us atthe Western Railroad Depot were the 
fayor and several ofthe city council of Boston, with car 
‘ages for our whole party. But we were too dusty and ied 
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With our Jong jourey to think of anything but refresh 
Tent atid baths, and all the other excellent things which 
{iwnited us at the American Hotel. Here we were conf: 
‘ently informed that the Jubilee was tobe celebrated on 
temperance principles, but that in compliment to the 
(Canadian guest, 2 few basket of champagne had been 
provided for our especial delectation; and Tan compelled 
to add, that onthe strength thereof, «wo oF three worship- 
ful aldermen of Toronto got themselves locked up for the 
night inthe police stations 

Lis but justice w explain here, tha avery smal offence 
is slicient to procire such a distinction in Boston. Even 
the smoking ofa cgn on the sidewalls, or the least symp: 
‘om of unsteadines in gaits enough to consign a man to 
Aduance vile, The police were everywhere 

"Theft day of the Jubilee was occupied by the te 
ber of the committe in receiving their visitors, providing 
them with comforuble and generally laurious quater 
bd introdocing te principal goes to cack othr alo #2 
‘exhibiting the local Tons. On the second day there was an 
‘excursion down the harbour, which many miles long and 
‘road, Six steamboats and two large cutters, gay with fags 
sd steers, conveyed the party: charapagie was in bus 
“ance (always for the Canadian visitor!) each bost had 
{us band of music—very fine German bands too. Then, as 
the tila lef the wharf and passed in succes the fort 
Scatons and other prominent points, salvoes of cannon 
boomed across the bight waters, reechoing far and wide 
amid the surrounding hills President Fillmore and his 
suite were om bond the lading vewe, and to him, of 
“coum, these honour were paid, On every bose wa spread 
5 banquet for the gues toasts and sentiments were given 
fnd dily honoured: and to judge by the moive and excited 
jgetculations of the banqueter, noching could be more 
‘complete than the fasion of Yankee and Canadians 

‘At noon, a regatta was held which, the weather being 
fe, with alight breeze, was pronounced by yachimen 2 
Alistnguished success. At five clock the citizens crowded 











in vat numbers to the Wester Railway Staton, there to 
meet His Fscllency the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine 
‘with his brother Colonel Bruce and s momerous sa. He 
‘ras welcomed by Mayor Bigelow, a fine venerable ld man 


of the Mayflower sock, Mol compliments were ex 
‘changed and the new comers excorted to the Revere Hoe, 
| very handsome hotel, he best Boston. Everywhere the 
Strets were lined with throngs of people, who cheered our 
Governor General to the uttermost extent of thei hung 
power. 

‘On the thd day took place a monster procesion, at 
least a mile and staf in length, and modelled afer the 
plan ofthe German trades feral, Besides the long fine 
‘of carriages filed with guess, from the President and the 
‘Governor General down tothe humblet city oficer, there 
was an immense array of trade expositions” or pageant, 
thae is, huge waggons drawn by four, ix. eight and some 
times ten horses, each waggon Serving asa model workshop, 
thereon printers, hattery Bootmaker, tuners, cartage 
Takers, boacriggery,stone-cutters,sllversmith, plumbers 
fmarket men, planoforte makers, and many other hand: 
‘rafmen worked at their respective callings 

"The finest sree of private residences was Dover Stet, 
noble avenue of cut fone buildings, occupied by wealthy 
people of old Hoston familie. The decorations here were 
both conly and seul: and the hospitality unbounded. 
As each catiage passed slowly along, footmen in livery 
presented atts doors silver ays loaded with seieshment, 
in the shape of pasty, bon-bons, and eoxtly ines. The 
ladies of eich hous, richly dresed, stood on the lower 
steps and welcomed the visitor with wiles and waving of 
handkerchiefs Ae two or three places in the line of pro 
cession, were platforms handsomely festooned, occupied by 
bevies ffir gil in white, or by hundreds of children of 
‘oth sexes, belonging to dhe common schools, prety 
<reved and bearing bouguetsof bright Howers which they 
presented tothe occupants ofthe carriages. 

Teould not help remarking to my companion, one of 








the member of dhe Boston City Cound that more arst- 
fraticlooking women than thee Dover Steet matrons 
teere not, I thought, be found in all Europe, He told me 
hot to whisper such a sentiment ia Boston, for fear it 
‘ight expose the objects of my complimentary remark to 
‘being mobbed by the democracy. 

TN length the procesion came tan end, But it was 
only a prelude to sill more magnificent demonstration, 
‘which wa the rest Banquet given to four thousand people 
Under ane vst went covering half an are of ground on the 
‘Common. Thither the visitors were escorted in carriages, 
‘with the ueual tention and solicitade for their every 
‘comfort and hen within, and placed according to their 
Several tanks and localities, it wae tray sight to be re 
membered. ‘The tent was two hundred and fey fet in 
length by ninety in wide, ‘The roof and sides were al but 
hidden by the profusion of fags and bunting festooned 
everywhere, A raised able forthe Vstrs extended around 
{the entre tnt. For the citvens proper were paced ten os 
of parallel tables sunning the whole length of the inner 
Ste altogether providing seats for three uhousand sx hun 
‘red people, besides smaller tables a€ convenient spots 
‘There were preent ako a whole army of waiters, one t 
‘ach dozen guests, and indefatigable in their duis, 

"The repastinluded all kinds of cold meats and tem 
perance drinks, Flowers for every person and great fower 
Etophies on the bles; abundance of huge water and mask 
telons, and other frit i great variety and perfection, 
‘pecially native grown peaches and Bartlet prs, which 
Boston produces ofthe Gest quality. Also pleny of pastry 
‘of many tempting kinds. It took searelytenty esto 
feat the entre "dinner party” comforably, so excellent 
tree the arrangements 

‘Before dinner commenced, Mayor Bigelow, who pre 
sided, announced that Prevdent Fillmore was required to 
leave for Washington on urgent state busines; which he did 
alter his health ad been proposed and acknowledged. A 
Tite piece of dramatic acting was noticeable her, when 











the Preident and Lord Elgin, one on each side of the 
Mayor, shook bands across his worehipfl breast, the Pred: 
‘dent retaining his lordship hand aly clasped in his wn 
for some time; tableau which gave ie to a tumultuous 
burt of applause from the whole assemblage 

TThen commenced in camest the play of knives and 
forks, four thousand of each, producing unique and some- 
what droll eBece After the Presiden had gone, Lord Elgin 
Tbecame the chet lion ofthe day, and right well did his 
lordship play his par, entering thoroughly into the peje 
dices of his auditors while diselaiming all ater, pouring 
‘ove wittican after witciam, sometimes of the broadest, 
nd altogether carrying the audience with him undl they 
‘were worked up into a perfect frenzy of applause 

The health of Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” having been pro 
posed by His Honour Mayor John P. Bigelow, was re 
xvod asthe Boaton account of he Jubile sas, "with nine 
‘ich cheers as would have made Her Majesty ha she been 
present, fonget that she was beyond the lite of her ow 
‘Sominions; an the band struck wp “God save the Queen 
Seif to complete the illusion.” ‘The compliment wae ack 
rowledged by Lord Elgin, who i 


“Allow me, gentlemen, as there seems to be in America 
some little conception on these points, to obseroe, hat 
tee, monarchist though we Be, enjoy the adountage of el 
(government, of popu elections, of deliberative aem 
Dies, with ther attendant blessings ofeaucuzes, sump or 
‘ators, lobbyings and logrolings~(Laughter)—and T am 
hot ture but we sometimes have a Uule pipeleying (re 
hewed laughter)—almost, if not altogether in equal perfec 
tion with yourseles. 1 must own, genllemen, that T as 
exceedingly amused the other day, when one of the gentle 
tmenwho did me the honowr tot me at Toronto, bearing 
the invitation ofthe Common Council and Corporation of 
{he City of Boston, obserced to me, with the utmost gravity, 
‘hat he had been delighted to fin, upon entering our Lege 








lative Assembly at Toronto, that there was quite as muck 
liberty of speech there atin any body of the hind he had 
‘ever visited. (Laughter) 1 could not hep thinking tha 
my hind frend would only foour ue with hie company it 
Cenada fora few weeks, we should be able to demonitrae, 
to his entire satiation, that the Longue is quite as “un 
‘uly member on the northside of the line t on this 
vide. (Renewed laughter) 

Now, gentlemen, you must not expect it, for I have 
snot the woe fori, and cannot pretend to undertake to 
make areguiay speech ta you. belong to. people who ere 
Notoriously slow of speech (Laughter) If any doubt ever 
‘exited on this pont t must hase been sc at rest by the 
berdict which a high authority has recently pronounced. 
A disingulshed Americana member ofthe Senate ofthe 
United Stats who has lately ben in Bnglend informed is 
countrymen, on his return, that sadly backuard as poor 
John Bull iin many thing, in no one particular does he 
inahe so lamentable a failure ar when he tries his hand at 
public speaking. (Laughter) Now, gentlemen, deferring, 
{1 feel bound to do, lo that high euthority, and conscious 
tat in no perticuler do I more fitful represent my 
‘countrymen than in my stammering tongue and embar 
‘used ulteranee (continued leughter) you may judge what 
‘my eelingsare when Iam ashed to address an asembly ike 
(hs, convened under the hospitable auspices ofthe Corpo 
tution of Boston, I believe tothe tune of some four tow 
land, in this State of Masechusetis, «Slate which & 0 
famous for ils orators and it statesmen, « State that ean 
boast of Franklins, and Adamses, nd Everett, and Win- 
Uhvops and Lawrences, and Summers and Bigeiows end 
host of other distinguished men; a State, moreover, which 
Is the chosen home, if not the birthplace ofthe lusrious 
Secretary of State ofthe American Union. (Applause) 

‘But, gentlemen, alihough I nnot make a speech to 
you, must tell ou, inthe plain and homely way fn which 
‘Toh Bull ries io expres his feelings when his heat fll 
that ito en, when they do nol choke him and prevent 














his utterance altogether (ensation)—in that homely uy 1 
sl expres to you how deeply grateful T and all who ore 
With me (ear, hear), fel forthe hind and galifying re 
epi we have met within the City of Boston For my 
Sel 1 may sty thatthe citizens of Beston could not have 
‘conferred upon me a greater favour than that which they 
Ihave conferred, in inetting me fo this festa and in thus 
enabling me not only to reeie the han of kindnes which 
hha Been extended to me by the authorities ofthe City and 
ofthe State, but alo pling me the opportunity, which Z 
hier hud Before, and perhaps may never have egin, of 
poring my respects to the Presiden of the United States 
(Applause) And although it would ill become me asreng 
frsto presume to eulogive the conductor the seeices of 
President Fillmore, yet a a bystander, san observer, and 
by ne means an indiflerent or careless abserocr of our 
progress and prosperity, I think I may venture to offrm 
That itis the opinion of all impartial men, that President 
Fillmore will acupy an honourable place on the roll of 
istrious men on whom the mantle of Washington has 
fallen. (Applause and cheers) 
‘Somebody mut write to the President, and tell ime 
how that remark about him was received. (Laughter) 
“"Genllemen: 1 have always felt very deep interest in 
the progres of the ines of raileey communication, of 
which we are nw astembled fo celebrate the completion. 
"Phe vt raltony that lever teelled upon in North Amer. 
fee, forms part of the iron band shich now unites Mont 
teal to Boston. had the pleasure about fie years ag, of 
Trwvelling with « friend of mine, whom I see now present 
a Governor Paine think as far as Concord, upon that 
“tEx-Governor Paine of Vermont as Franklin 
"Lord Elgin He contradicts me; he sj it ws nol Com 
cord, but Franklin; bt Twill ake a statement which Tam 
Sure he sill not contradic; sti tis—that although we 
travelled together to or three days—ofter leaving the car, 
oer bad rons, amd in all sorts of queer conveyances, 























never reached a place which we could with eny propriety 
have christened Discord (Laughter and applause) 


“As tothe citizens of Boston, I shall nt attempt to detail 
their merits, for their name ie Legion; but there is one 
ert, which Ido not like to pais unnoiced, because they 
‘always seem to have possessed it in the highest perfection 
Tis the virtue of courage. Upon looking very accuraely 
ino history J find one occasion, end one only upon which 
it appears to me that ther courege entirely filed them. 1 
‘cea great many military men present and am ofr hat 
‘hey wil call me 0 account for this observation (laughter) 
‘and what do you think that occasion wat nd, from 
the most authentic records, the the citizens of Baston were 
altogether caried away by anc when it wes fist proposed 
fo build railroad fom Boston to Providence, ser the 
‘apprehension that they themselves, ther woes and thely 
hidren, ther stores ad their gs, and all they possesied, 
‘would be roallowed up bodily by New York. (Laughter) 
"I hope that Boston hae wholly recovered. from that 
panic. I dink tie some evidence oft, that she hasta 
(ut fly millions in rays since at tee” 


Alter his lordship, followed Edvard Eveet, whose spech 
twas a complete contrast in every respect. Hoquent exceed 
ingly, but chaste, tee and poetical it charmed the Cx 
radian vistors ab much as Lod Elgin’ had delighted the 
natives. Here ate afew extract 


"snot easy for me to express to you the admiration with 
sthichT have Ustened tothe very beautiful and appropriate 
speech with which his Excellency, the Governor General 
of Canada, has just delighted us. You knew, sp, that the 
truest and highest tito concedl ats and 7 could not 
Dut be reminded of tht maim, when I heard that gentle 
man, after beginning with dialing himself, and caution 
fing us at the ontet that he war slos of speech, proceed to 
imate one of the happiest, mot appropriate and eloquent 











speeches eer uttered. If were revelling with his lordship 
tn his native mountain of Gael I shoul sy to im in the 
Tenguage of the natize of those regions, ama sheen — very 
wll, my lord. But im plain English sr, at which has 
fallen from hs lordship has given me indeed new cawe 10 
{ejoice that ‘Chatham's language is my mother tongue: 
(Grea cheering) 





“We have, Sir, in thie part ofthe country long been con 
winced ofthe importance of this stem of communication; 
llthough it may be doubted whether the most agacious and 
Sanguine hve even yet fully comprehended ts manifold 
influences, We have, however, fell them on the sea board 
tnd inthe interior. We have felt them inthe growth of our 
‘manufactures, the extension of our commerce, in the 
{rowing demand for the product of agriculture, i the 
ree of our population, We have fet them prodigiously 
{in transportation and travel. The inhabitant of the country 
Nas felt them in the eae with which he reors tothe city 
markets whether as seller or a purchaser. The inhabitant 
Of the city has felt them inthe folity with which he con 
[ello ster ety, orto the countrys with which he cam get 
Brack to his mative village; tose the old otk, aye, Sir, ond 
some ofthe young flks—with which he can get a mouthful 
of re mountain air ran down in dog dey to Glouces 
ter or Phillipe beach, or Plymouth, or Gohaset, or New 
Bedford. 

“Tsay, Sr, se have felt the bene of our riluey stem 
in theve and a hundved othe forms, in which, penetrating 
far beyond material intrest 1 intertwines ef with al 
the concerns and relations of life and society; bu T have 
ever had its benefit Brought home to me so sensibly arom 
{he present occrion, Think, Sir, how it has annihilated 
time and space, in reference fo thi festival end how greatly 
tour adeantage and delight! 

“When Dr. Franklin in 1754, projected a plan of union 
for these colonies, ith Philadelphia asthe metropoiy, he 
[ve sa veeson fr thi art ofthe plan, that Philadelphia 























suas situated about half way between the extremes, and 
‘ould be conveniently reached even from Portimouth, New 
Hampshive, in eighteen day! I believe the President ofthe 
United States, who has honoured us with his compuny at 
this joyous festival, was not more then twenty-four hours 
‘actually on the road from Washington fo Boson; two fo 
Baltimore, even more to Philadelphia, fve more to Neve 
York, end ten more to Boston 

“And then Canada, si, once remote inaccessible region 
but now brought to our very door I) ourey had been 
contemplated in thet direction in Dr. Franklin's time 
taould have been with such feling a @ man would have 
now.edays, who was going f0 sat forthe mouth of the 
Copper Mine Rive, end the shores of the Arete Sek. But 
no, i; such thing was never thought of never dreamed 
Of. A horrible ailderness, rivet and les wnspanned by 
Inuman at, pathlessseamps, dismal forests that made the 
fash eeep to enter, threaded by nothing more practicable 
than the India’s til, echoing with no sound more int 
ing thon the yell of the wolf and the warwhoep of the so 
ge; theve it was that filled the space Between us and Ca 
‘da. The inhabitants ofthe British Colonies never entered 
Cenada in those days but as provincial tops or Indien 
‘eaptves; and luchy he that got back with he sealp om 
(Laughter) Ths state of things existed les than one hu: 
‘dred years ago; there are men living in Mastachustts who 
‘sere bor before the at party of hostile Indions made an 
{incursion to the banks ofthe Connecticut river 

‘As lately as when I had the honour to be the Gover 
nor of the Commonvealth, I signed the jenson warrant 
2f @ man who los his arm inthe year 1737, in conflict 
‘with the Indians ond French in ona ofthe Border war, in 
thse dreary Canadian frets His Honour the Mayor wil 
recollect it, for he courtersigned the warrant as Secretary 
f State. Now, Sir, by the magic power of theie modern 
‘works o art, the forest is thrown open the rivers ad lakes 
fare bridged he alley rise, the mountains bow ther ever 
lasing heeds; and the Governor General of Canada tekes 




















Ais breakfot in Montreal and his dinner in Boston;—reade 
ing « nenpuper leisurely by the tay which was printed a 
fortnight ago in London. (Great Applause] In the exc 
‘allons made in the constuction ofthe Vermont rilroads, 
The skeleton of fos whales and palrocoic elephants have 
been brought 10 light belive Sr if lve spermacitt 
‘whole had Been seen spouting in Lake Champlain, oF @ 
ative elephont hod walked leisurely into Burlingion from 
the neighbouring woods, of a summer's morning, it would 
hot be thought more wonderful than our fathers would 
have regarded Lord Elgin’ journey o us this wee, could 
it have been foretold fo them a century ago with all the 
‘ircumstancer of despatch, convenience and sfet. (Ap 
plawe] 

“T recollect that sven or eight years ago there was & 
projet to cary railroad inta the lake country in England 
to the heart of Westmoreland and Cumberland. Mr. 
Wordsworth, the lately deceased poct, a resident in the 
entre of this region, opposed the projet. He thought that 
the retivement end tcclusin of ht delighful region would 
be disturbed by the panting ofthe locomotive, and the ery 
ofthe seem sehstle 1} Tam not mistaken, he published 
‘one or to sonnets in deprecation of the enterprise, Mr. 
Werdmorth was a Kind-heerted man, as well as @ most 
Aistingushed poet, but he was entirely mistaken as it seems 
fo mesin this matter. The quiet ofa few spots may bedi 
turbed; bu a hundred quie spots ae rendered accesible. 
The bustle of the station house may tke the place of the 
Druidiea silence of some shady dll; but, Gracious Heae- 
fei sir, how many of those verdant cathedral arches, ev 
Trined by the hand of God in our pathless woods, are 
‘pened f9 the grateful worship of man by these means of 
commnicaton. (Cheers) 

"How litle of ral beauty you late, even in country of 
comparatively narow dimensions like England Bor less 
than litle in a country so att ae thir=by works of this 
teserigtion. You love a litle strip along the line of the 





























oad, which partilty changes its character; while, as the 
‘compensation, you Bring allthis rural beaty— 


The werbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of grove, the geriture of elds 


nuthin the reach, not ofa sore of luxurious, eauntering 
tourists, but ofthe great mas ofthe population, who have 
Sense and tastes as heen athe heenest, You throw i open, 
with all its soothing and humanising infuences, to thow 
Sends who, but for your relays and iteamers, would heve 
lived and died without ever having breathed the life giving 
ay of the mountains; yer, i, to tens of thousands, who 
‘sould have gone to their graves, and the sooner for the 
privation, without ever having caught e limp ofthe most 
Dagnifcent and beautiful spectace which nature prerents 
to the eye of man-that of a glorious combing wave, @ 
(quarter of a mile long, ai comer swelling and breating 
{lcwards the shor, tile soft green ridge burs into a ret 
‘of snow, and seties and dies along the whispering sand!” 
(onmenie cheering) 

“But even this ts nothing compared withthe great socal 
and moral eects of thie sytem, eoubject admirably treated, 
fn many of ie aspects, na sermon by Dr. Gannett, which 
hasbeen Kindly given to the public. All important li are 
iu politcal eect in Binding the States together as one 
family, and uniting ws to our neighbour a brethren and 
Kinsflt. 1 do not know, Sir, [turning to Lord Elgin} but 
in this wey, from the Kindly seeds sehich hve been sown 
this week, im your wt to Boston, and that of the div 
Linguished genilemen who have preceded and accompanied 
you, our children and grandchildren, as long es this great 
“Anglo-Saxon race shall oceupy the continent, may reap ¢ 
hares worth ell th cot which has devolved om ths gen 
‘nation. [Cheers] 





‘Other speeches followed, which would not now interest 
sy readers In de time the assemblage broke up and the 

















gests streamed aay ove the lovely Common inal direc: 
tons, forming even in their departare a wondesfal and 
pleasing spectacle 

‘We Canadians remained in Boston several day, visting 
the public institutions, presenting and receiving addreses, 
land participating in a seriey of civie pageants, dhe more 
‘enjoyable becuse to ss altogether novel and snprece: 
‘dented, Our hows informed us, that they were quite a 
‘ustomed wo and always prepared for sich gatherings. 
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63 Vestiges of the Mosaic Deluge 


In chapters 46 and 50f this book, have efesed to certain 
‘conversations I had with Sie Wim, Logan, on the existence 
‘of ocean beaches, extending from Newioundland to the 
North-West Territory, at an aldtude of fom twelve 0 
Bitten hundred fet above the presen sa level. Also of 
Secondary series of beaches, seven hundred fet above Lake 
‘Ontario, at Oak Ridges, eighteen miles north of Toronto 
and third series, one hundred and eighty to two hundred 
feet above the Lake, which I believe alo ocaur at many 
points on the opporite lakeshore In chapter 46 I mentioned 
the fact of my finding evidences of human remains a the 
‘ery base of one of these lower beaches, at Catton, on the 
‘Weston and Davenport Roads, near Toronto 

‘When T wrote thte chapters and tnt] this present 
month of January, 1884, I wae doubtful whether I should 
not be regarded as fanciful or unreliable T have now, how 
‘ever, jst seen in Good Words forth month, an arile 
headed "Geology and the Deluge,” from the pen of the 
Duke of Argyle, which appears to me conclusive on the 
points 10 which 1 allude, namely, fit, that there wt 
spread over the whole northern portion ofthis continent, 











ase fifteen hundred feet above the land secondly, that the 
‘depuh of water was reduced to a thowsand feet nd re 
mained so during the formation of our Oak Ridges and 
Tas, data further mbsidenceof eight uned fet took 
place, reducing the sea tothe height ofthe Calton beach 
nd that the latest ofthese subsidence must have occured 
alter our earth had been long peopled, and within historic 
times~probably at the date of the deinge recoded by 
Mees 
His Grace sy 


“I think 1 could take any one, however unaccustomed he 
night be to geological servation orto geolopeal reson 
ings fo a place within a fw miler of Inserary. and point 
‘ou! a number offcte which would convince him thatthe 
hole of our mountains, the whole of Scotland, kad been 
lying deeper im the sea than i das now toa depth of at 
least 2000 feet... believe tht the submergence ofthe 
land towards the close of what i called the Glacial Peied, 
‘uas toa considerable extent a sudden submergence, probs 
‘bly more sudden tothe south of the country than i wes 
here, and thatthe Deluge was closely connected with that 
submergence... The enormous stretch of country which 
Ties between Russia and Behring’ Straits ts very ile 
‘ancwn, and almost uninhabited. I i frozen to within a 
‘very few feet of the surface all the year round. In that 
{frozen id the Mammoth has Ben presered untouched 
‘There have been numerous caeases found with the flesh, 
the shin, the hair and the eyes complete,» Hat this 
great catastrophe of the submergence of the land to the 
‘depth of atleast fo or thre thowsend fet, taken place 
Since the birth of Man? In enswer to this question I must 
‘eer tothe fact now elary ascertained, that Man coesited 
‘with the Mammoth, end tht stone implements are found 
in numbers inthe wer gravels and brich earths which con- 
tain bones of thoee great mania 





1 should be glad to quote more, but this enous to ac 
count for the zeumstances T have myself noted, and to 








explain also, I think, de vast deposit of mud which forms 
the prairies of the Western States, and of the Canadian 
North-West which hat it counterpart in the European 
psi countries of Moldavia and Wallachia. But the Duke 
{ppears to me to overlook the circumstance, thatthe Vast 
sceunulation of animal remains in Siberia, mostly of 
Southern vatitin, to which he refer, must have been 
"Seep tere, ne by an ephesva, but by a depression in the 
rorthem hemisphere, and a corresponding rise in the 
fouthern, whence ll thee mammoth, ons and tigers are 
Supposed eo have been swept, To account for thelr present 
flevated postion, 2 second convulsion retoring the de 
prewed parts to their original slktade, taust apparently 
Fave occurred-at leat at is my unscientific conclusion. 
Tr would seem that we ought to look fr similar arcurm 
Jasions of anal matter in our own Hiadson's Bay testy, 
where, aso, it dt stated, the ground remains. frozen 
throughout summer to within three fet of the surface, as 
in Siberia. 
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64 The Franchise 


While I war a member of the City Cound, dhe question 
Of the proper. qualieation for electors of municipal 
‘councils and ofthe legiiature, wat much under discussion. 
Told my Reform opponent, who advocated sn extremely 
low standard, that the lower they Sed the qualification 
for votes the more bitterly they would be disappointed; 
tha the poorer the electors the greater the corruption 
that usc necessarily prevail. Ando it as proved 

In thinking over the subject since, Ihave been led to 
‘ounpate the body polite toa pyramid, the stones in every 
Tayerof which shall be more numerous thn the aggeyate 
fof all the layers above i, And this comparison is by no 








means strane, 2s I believe it will be Found, chat ea and 
trery cassis indeed numerically greater than al he clawes 
Higher in soil rank—the idlers than the indotrous 
the workers than the employess—the children than the 
purents—the iterate than the instructed and #0 on, 
Thos i follows as a necesary consequence, cht the adop 
tion of the principle of manhood suffrage, now #0 tmuch 
‘avocated, must necessarily place all poli power inthe 
ands of the worst ofscoutings of the commanity—law 
breakers, vagrants and outeasts of al Kinds This would be 
equivalent to inverting the pyramid, and expecting itt 
emain poied upon its apexwhich ie an impossibility 
‘Whether the eapeone othe socal pyramid ought to be 
king oF president, is not material to my argument. On 
republican principler—and with the French King, Louie 
Prilippe, I hold that the Brith constitutional monarchy 
‘s"the best ofall epublicy"—the te theory of repre 
Sentatve institutions must be, hat each clas ofthe electors 
Should havea voice ia the council ofthe country equal to, 
fd no greater than, cach of the several class (or stat} 
Shove. This would greatly resemble the old Scandinavian 
Stordhings, in which there were fou orders of legislators 
king, nobles, clergy, ad peasants, each of which bad 
‘eto an all questions brought before ny one of them 
‘Ths, the election of metubers of local muniipal 
councils would be vested ia the ratepayers, much as at 
present. The district (not county) councils would be ele 
ted by the local municipalities; and would themelver be 
fnued to elect members of the provincial legileures. 
These later again might propery be entrusted with dhe 
flection of the Dominion Howse of Commons. And t 
‘ary the idea step further, the Dominion Legit i 
{elf would be a Sitting body to nominate representatives to 
4 great coune of the Empire, which should decide all 
‘questions of peace or war, of commerce, and other matters 
Mecting the whole body polite. To make the analogy 
‘complete and bind the whole structure together, each cas 
‘ould be limited in its choke to the dass next above i, 





























by whch proces, cist be presumed, “the survival ofthe 
fies” would be secured, and every man elected to the 
higher Bodies must have won his way from the municipal 
counel up through ll the other grades. 

shold give cach municipal voter such number of 
vos at would represent his stake inthe municipality, sy 
lone vote for every four hundred dollars of assesablepro- 
pry, and an additional vote for every additonal four 
Frandied dollars up to 4 maximam of perhaps tn votes, 
find no more, which would licendy protect the richer 
Tatepayers without neutralising the wishes of che poorer 

‘On such a systema, every voter would influence the 
‘entire legation of the country to dhe exact extent of bis 
fntelligence, and of his contributions to the general ex: 
penditore, Conuption would be almost, and intimidation 
‘ulte impracticable 

"To meet the need for a revisory body or senate the 
retired judges of the Upper Courts, and retired members 
(of the House of Commons, after ten or eventy yeas ser 
ice should form an unexceptionable tibunal for any of 
the colonies. 

Tam awate thatthe election of legato by the county 
councils has ben already advocated in Canada, and that im 
‘other respects thi chapter may be considered nota litle 
presumptuous; but Tconelade, nevertheles, o pint I for 
Irae fis worth 
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65 Free Trade and Protection 


1 have, I believe, in the preceding pages established be 
yond contradiction the historical fac, thatthe Conserve 
tive party, whatever their oer faults may have been ave 
‘no july chargeable with making wee of the Protection 








cay as a mere political manceuve, only adopted imme 
Aiatey prior tothe general elections of 1878 

T have mentioned, that when I was about eighteen 
years of age the ComLawe League wat in full bast in 
England. T was foreman and prootreader of the printing 
‘fice whence alls prinepal publication sued, Sind was 
in daily communication with Col. Peyronnet ‘Thompson, 
Mot and the other freecrade lenders, T was even then 
‘Hruck withthe circumstance, that while loudly profesing 
their disinterested desire for the wellize of the whole he 
‘man race, the authors of the movement urged ae thelr 
‘main argument with the manufacturers and farmers that 
England could underel the whale world in chexp goods, 
hile her agricultursts could never be underald in thelr 
‘own markets, This reasoning appeared tombe both hypo. 
Critical and fraudulent; and I hold hat it has proved 30, 
and that for England and Scotland, the day of retribution 
isalready Fooming inthe near fate. As righteously might 
4 Single shopeeper build his hopes of profit upon the 
tvier ruin of all his wade competitors, at sigle country 
dare eo speculate, asthe Brith fteetrader has done, om 
{he destruction ofthe manufacturing industries of al ether 

"The present troubles in Helan, are they not the direct 
fruit of the crushing out of iy linen industry? The 
Scindlan war in Tndis, was fe not awed by the depope: 
lation of whole province of alion and a half of people, 
throngh the annihilation of its mankeen manafactte. And 
iE Manchester and Birmingham had their way, would not 
France and Germany, and. Switreand and. America 
including Canada-become the mere bondlaver of the 
CCobdens and the Brighte-et hoe genus omne? 

‘But there is Power above lly that has ordered events 
otherwise. Tasume i to be undeniable, that according to 
natural laws, the country which produces any raw materia, 
‘must ultimately become i cheapest manipulator. England 
has no inherent chim to control any mannfactures but 
those of tn, Seon, brass and wool; and with time all of 























most of these may be wrested from her. Her cotton mills 
tmust ultimately fade away Before those of India, the South 
fin States, and Africa. Her grain can never again compete 
svith that of Risa and the Canadian North-West. Her 
Ironworks with diicully now hold their own against 
Germany and the United States. Biraingham and Shefield 
fre threatened by Switeland, bythe New England States, 
fnd—before many decades~-by Canada. And soon witha 
the vet of England's monopolies. Dear labour, dear far 
ing dear si, wil tll unfavouraby in the end, in spite of 
all uade theories and ex pure arguments 

‘Yer more It would not be hard to show, I think, chat 
the tenant right and agrarian agitatons of the present day 
fate due to Free Trade; thatthe ery, "he land belongs «© 
the labourer” isthe direct ofpring ofthe Cobden teach 
ing and thatthe iaue will but too probably be,» disastrous 
evulsion of Inbour agaist capital, and poverty aginst 
tral They who sve the wind, must reap the whiewing! 
{God send hae it may not happen in oor day! 
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66 The Future of Canada 


1 may ventute,T hope, to pt down here some of the con 
‘lions to which my Bty yet’ experience in Canada, and 
‘ny observation of what hasbeen going on during the same 
term in the United States, have led te, Ie is 3 favourite 
bonst with our neighbour, that all Noreh America mst 
ulinately be brought under one goverament, and that 
the manifest destiny of Canada will resiiby lead heron 
to annexation, And we have had, and still Rave amonext 
ts those who welcome the ies, and some who have lately 
frown audacious enough to sigmatie ar taitor those 
tho, ike myself claim to be eitzens, noe ofthe Dominion 
‘nly, but ofthe Empire 





‘To say nothing of the semitarbarous population of 
Mexico, who would lave to be consulted thee is section 
of the Souther States which may yet demand autonomy 
for the Negro race, and which will in all probability seize 
the fist opportunity for s0 doing. ‘Then in Canada, we 
hhave a milion of French Canadians, who make no secret 
of their preference for French over Brith alliance; and 
ino wil surely claim heir vight to act upon their coo 
Wetons the moment British authority shal have become 
telaxed. Nor en they be blamed fr thi, however we may 
doubt the soundness oftheir conclusions. ‘Then we have 
the Acadians of Nova Scotia, who would probably follow 
Freach Canada whereever she might lead: nor could the 
few British people of New Brunswick and Prince Edvard 
Island—anatded by England—eseape the sae fate Even 
Ensiern Ontario might have to hight hard to eeape 
French Republican régime, 

There remain Middle and Western Ontario, and the 
North-West—ewo naturally iolated teritories, neither of 
‘hich could be expected to incur the horrors of war for 
the sake ofthe other. Ie is not. think, dificult to foresee, 
that, given independence, Ontario mst inevitably cast 
her it in with the United Stats, Bu with the North West 
the ease is entirely diferent, 

From Liverpool to Winnipeg, sia Hudson's Bay, the 
distance isles by eleven undred miles than by way of 
the St Lawrence, From Liverpool to China and Japan, via 
the stme northern route, the distance asa San Francisco 
journal points out=a thowsand tiles shorer than by any 
‘ther trans American line. Te relly two thousand miles 
Shorter than via San Francisco. and New York, From 
James's Bay as a centre, the cities of Quebee, Montreal, 
Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, London, and Winnipes, 
ate prety nearly equidistant, low immense then, will Be 
the power which the posesion of the Hudson's Bay, and 
of che railway route through to the Pacific, must confer 
"upon Great Britain, so long as she holds it under her soe 
control. And where ir the nation that ean prevent her 40 

















holding it, while her Meets command the North Atlantic 
Ocean. Iti not utterly inconceivable, that English sates 
ten can be found so mad or s0 unpatriotic, as ehow 
fvny the very Key of the world’s commerce, by neglecting 
for surrendering British interests in the North-West; of 
that Manchester and Birningham—Shefeld and Glasgoe 
ould sustain for a moment sny government that could 
‘eata of to doing. I frmly believe, in fine, hat either by 
the St. Lawrence or the Hudson's Bay route, or both 
British connexion with Canada it destined to endure, all 
‘prognostiations tothe contrary notwithstanding. England 
tay afford to be shutout ofthe Suer cabal, or the Panama 
‘ital, or the entire of her South African colonies, beter 
than she can afford to putt with dhe Dominion, nd nobly 
the Canadian North-West If there be any two countries 
fn the world whowe interests are imeparabl, they ae the 
Brits nes and North Western Canada the former being 
constrained by her food necewites, the latter By her want 
ff a secure grain market, Old Canada, some say, has her 
‘hatral outlet in the United Staes—which is only very 
Darially te, ar the reverse might be asserted with equal 
ce, Not 0 the North-West. She fas her natural market 
{in Great Britain; and Great Brita, in tar, wil find in 
the near future her Best customer im Manitoba and the 
North: Westen pravies 
‘So mote it be! 
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67 The Toronto Mechanics? Institute 


“The following account of the rive and progress of this 
insisation, has Been bligingly famished me by one off 
catiest and ber friends, Mr Williaa Edwards, o whom, 
Undoubtedly, more thin to any other man, i has been 
Fndebted for is past success and wsefulnes 








The Toronto Mechanic# Institute was established in 
January, 1831, at « meeting of influential citizen elled 
together by James Lee, sg, now of Eglinton. Is fst 
quarterly meeting of members was eld tn Mr. Thom 
Son's shook rooms the report being reed by Mr. Bates an 
the number of entoled members being fsx. Dr. W. W. 
‘Baldain fether ofthe Hom. Robert Balin), Dr Dunlop, 
opt Fitgibbon, John Evert, We Lazon, Dr. Rolph, 
Inmes Cockshutt, james and James G, Wort, jobn Harper, 
E.R Denham, W. Meson, JM. Murchison, W. B. Jar, 
T. Carfree, T-F. (the late Rew. Dr) Caldicot, James Cul, 
Dr-Dunscombe, ©. C. Smal, H. Price, Timah Parton, 
4. Thomson, and others, were ative workers in promoting 
the organization end progress ofthe Institute, 

Where the institute was ot it located, the writer has 
not been able to ascertain; bul meetings were held in the 
“Masonic Lodge” rooms in Merket (now Colborne) Steet, 
‘2 wooden building, on the ground floor of which twas the 
‘common school taught By Thomas Appleton. library and 
‘museum sere formed, lecturer deltered, and evening 
‘laze of instruction carved on forthe improvement of is 
‘member. 

uring the yeer 195, a grant of £200 was made by 
‘the legilture, forthe purchase of apparatus, The emount 

as entrusted to Dr. Birkbeck, of London, and the pur 

‘haser were made by him or by thote to thom he com 
mitted the trust. The apparatus wat of an expensive char 
ter, and very incomplete, and was never of much sae 
to the Institute 

‘The outbreak ofthe rebellion of Upper Canada in De 
ember, 1837, end the excitement incident thereto, check 
fd the progress of the Institute for euhile; butt 2838, 
the directors reported they had secured from the ely cor 
poration a suite of rooms for the accommodation of the 
Institute, inthe southeast corner ofthe Market Buildings 
“the se of the present St. Lawrence Marke, 

{In the Jar 184, the Institute surendered the rooms 
in the Mathet Buildings, and occupied others above the 























store No. 12 Wellington Building, jut est of the Wes 
leyan Booksoom; and, through the kindness of the late 
Sherif, WB. Jars, had the wie of the county courtroom 
for its winter lectures, During this ear the cy corporation 
ontracted fo erect a twostery fiehall on the ste of the 
present frehall and folicecourt building, On the me 
‘morial of the Institue, the council extended is ground 
lan, 0 a o give all necenary accommodation tothe fre 
‘department in the lower tory, end the Iie continued 
the building ofthe second story fort accommodation, end 
paid to the contractor the diference betacen the cost of 
{he extended building and the building fit contracted fr, 
‘hich amounted (0 £465 $s thi eum being rated by 
‘voluntary suberitions of fom Ts. 10 £1 each, 

‘The foundation stone of the building wns tid on the 
211h of August, 1845, end the opening of the rooms took 
‘lace (John Ewart, Esq, in the cher), om the 1208 of 
February, 1846; when the annual meeting of the Inttute 
‘war held, and the Hon. RB. Sullcan delivered an 
Cloguent addres, congratulatory to the Taste on it 
Pottesion ofa uslding so convenient for its purpose 

The rlatute forthe incorporation of the Intitute was 
susented to om the 28th July, 187, end a legislative grant 
(of money was made tothe Isttule during the same yer. 

{In 1819, the Institute inaugurated the fist of «series 
of exhibitions of works o art end mechanism, lie? work, 
lnliguities,curiasties, Ge. This was Rept open for two 
Seeks, and was a means of instruction and emusement to 
the public, and of profit t0 the Inaitte funds, Similer 
‘exhibitions were repeated in 1849, 1850, 1851, 1861, and 
1866; and in 1868 an exclusively ine ats exhibition was 
hel, of upusrds of 70 paintings and dravings—many of 
them Deing copes of the old masters. In obtaining spect 
‘mens for, and in the management of nearly all these ex- 
hibition, as welt ar in several other departments of the 
Tnstitute’s operations, Mr. J. E, Pell was always an in 
‘eftigable worker 




















In 1851, the members of the Institue begon to realize 
‘he fact that their hall accommodation wa too tinted; 
tnd in September, 1853, the ste atthe corner of Church 
tnd Adelaide Streets was purchased by public auction, for 
{£1632 5s. and plans for a new building were ot once 
prepared, and committees were appointed canons for 
subscriptions. The appeal to the citizens was nobly re- 
Sonded to, and before the lowe of the year the sum of 
{1200 was contributed. The president of the Institute, 
the late F. W. Cumberland, Eig, generously presented 
the Plans and specications and superintendence, free of 
‘charge. A conirct for the erection of the new building 
twas entered into in November, and the chef corner sone 
{as aid with Masonic honours om the 17th of April, 1854 
During the yeor 1855, the Provincial Government 
leased the unfinished building forfour years, for depart 
mental purpose, the Government paying al the time 
$5,289.20 to enable the Institue to ducharge its then i 
Dilivies thereon. At the expiration of the lease, the Goo 
‘ernment paid lo the Institute the sm of $16 00, to cover 
the expente of making the necestery changes the build 
ingcand to finish ar nearly as pone in accordance with 
the orignal plans, The building had a frontage of eighty 
Jeet on Church Street, and of 108 feet om Adelaide Street, 
land its cost tothe Institute when finished wes $48,380.78. 
The amount recived by subscription wat $890.49; sale 
of old hal, $2200; sale of old building on the new site, 
$1450; from Government, to meet building fund tabi. 
ities, $5283.20; by loans from the UC. College funds, 
$1800; and from the Government for completion of the 
building, $15000; leaving « balance to be expended for 
general purposes of $1507.41. This commodiows building 
{Uns finshed end occupied during the ear 161. A soivee 
tas held as a suitable entertainment for the inauguration; 
tnd this was followed by a basear—ihe two resulting in a 
profit of about 00 to the funds ofthe Institute 
During the year 1862, the werysueceuful annual series 














of literary and musical entertainments was instituted. From 
the fist organisation of the Institue, evening elas: in 
Lruction, in the rudimentary end more advanced studies, 
had been asperil feature of ts operation; but the session 
‘of 1861-2 inaugurated a more complete system than had 
before been caried out, These elases were continued ae 
ually with marked success until the winter of 187980; 
when the Intitute geve up this potion of itt work in 
foncequence of the Public School Board. establishing 
teeming clases in thre ofits bes city schooU hows, 

‘In 1868, the Institute purchased @ vacant lot on the 
cast of ils bling, on Adelaide Street, with the intention 
of erecting thereon a larger mse hall than it posseed. 
The contemplated improvement was not caried out by 
the Inttues but the Free Library Boord has now made 
the extension very muck ara fist intended, But for library 
purpoies ony. 

Tm the year 1871, the Ontario Government purchased 
the property from the Institute Jor the sum of $36,500, 
for the purpose of a School of Technology, then Being 
‘established. The ste lft in the Institue trenary upwards 
‘f 11,00, after paying off allt abilities; and owing 10 
{the liberality of the Government i allowing the Institute 
to oceupy the library, veadingsoom, end boord-r000 free 
of rent during ite tenancy, twa placed ina very favour 
‘able position, and considerably improved is fnanees. In 
1876, the Government reolved to erect @ more mutable 
building for the School of Technology (then named 
“Sehol of Selene”), in the Univerity Path, and rewld 
the property i had purchased to the Ititute for $28,000 
Many alterations were made in the building when the 
Institute got posesion, ladie? reading room w 
lished, the music hall war rue @ receation-room, 
leven billiard tables, cheseboords, 2c, forthe se of 
‘he members. This later feature was a success, both f- 
nancially and otherwise. 

In the year 1882, the “Free Libraries Act” was pased, 
which provided tht if adopted in any municipality, the 




















[Mechanics Inttute situated therein may transfer to such 
municipality all te property forthe purposes of the At 
‘The ratepayers of Toronto having, by « large majoriy, 
decided to establish a Free Library, the members of the 
Tstitute in speciat generat mectng held on 29th March, 
1583, by an almast unanimous vote, resolved to make over 
lis property, sith ite asets amd liabilities, tothe City 
Corporation of Toronto for such Hbrary purposes; and 
Doth the parties having agreed thereto, the transfer deed 
giving legl effect fo the tame, was executed on the 30th 
fay of June, in the same year 1883 

With the adoption ofthe Free Library sytem in this 
‘ity, the wefuness of the Institute as an eductor would 
Iago passed asa [tas etter fori to go honourably out 
of existence, thon to die a lingering death, of debt and 
araaion. During ils fitylhvee years of extence it hed 
done a good work. Thowtands ofthe young men of thie 
‘ity, by its refining and educating influences, had thelr 
‘oughts and resoloes turned int channels of industry and 
tuefulnes, that might otherwise have run in directions 
far less beneficial to themieler and to society. Ite courses 
of winter lectures in philosophy, mechanics and histrial 
tnd literary subjects, inauguraed with scales life ond 
[provided yearby year inthe face of great dificultes until 
{he yeor 1875, led many of ts members to study the weful 
‘books the library, to join with their fellows in the clas 
rooms, and in efter years to take responsible postions in 
the profesions end in the workshops, that only for the 
Inutiate they would not hve atsined to, 

Until the Canadian Institute~hich was nureed into 
evistenc in the Mechanis' Institue, through the energy 
‘ond activity of Sandford . Fleming, Esq one of se 
Imembers—the Institute had the leture field im Toronto 
fo iuelf. Nest came the Young Men's Christian Asso. 
ation, with its lectures, and. free reading-room and 
brary. Inthe face ofall there noble nd better sustained 
‘auocations, would have been but folly have ene 
‘deavoured to heep the Mechanic! Institue in existence 
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This notice of the Institute in some of the leading 
vents in ie history, ts neceuarily brief; but it would be 
Linjut to lose without noticing tome of thore who have 
for extended periods been is active workers, They have 
een 10 many, that I fear to name any when Teannot name 
them all I give, however, the names of those who served 
the Institute in the various positions of president, vie 
presidents, reaver ccretartes, librarians and directors, 
for periods of from eight to tivy years inal a olirws— 

W. Edwards (20 yours consecutively), W. Atkinson (17), 
J. E Pell (13), Hiram Piper, B. Edwards, Thos, Davison 
(cach 13), John Herrington, M. Sweeinam (each 12), 
Francis Thomas, W. H. Sheppard, Charles Sewell (each 
U1), F, W. Cumberland, RH, Ramey, J.J. Withrow, 
John Taylor, Levis Samuel, Walter S. Lee (each 10) 
Daniel Spry Prof. Croft, Patrick Freeland, Rice Leais 
(each 9), James Leslie, HB, Clarke, Dr. Trotter (cach 8 
ears). 

“Except forthe yeer 1853, 5, 8,9 and 1840, of which 
no records have been found, the tuccenive presidents of 
the Institute lroe been es follows: John But, (1831 
1914), Dr. Baldwin (1832, , 7), De. Rolph (1838), . S. 
Jameson (1941), Rev, W. T. Leach (1842), W. B. Jarvis 
(1883), TG. Ridout, (1845, 6,8), R. B. Sullivan (1847) 
Profesor Croft (1849, 1850), F. W. Cumberlend (1851, 2, 
1863, 6), T. J, Reberton, (1883), Patrick Freeland (18%, 
9), Hon. 6. W. dilan (1895, 1868, 2), E. F. Whittemore 
(1956), JE. Pell (1832), John Herrington (1858), J.D. 
Ridout (1860), Rice Lewis (1861, 2), W. Edwards (1863), 
FW. Coate (i864), J.J. Withrow (1867), James MeLen 
tan (por of 1570), John Turner (pert of 1870), M. Sweet. 
iam (1471, 2,3, 4), Thos. Devon (1875, 6, 8), Lewis 
Samuel (1977), Donaid €. Ridowt (1979), W.S. Lee 1890, 
1) James Maton (1882, 3). 

The recording secretaries have been in the following 
onder and number of ear? service: Jas, Bates (1831), T- 
Person (1832, 3,4, 8, 6), C. Sewell (1837, 8 and 181) J 
F, Westland (1810 and 1842), W. Eduerds (1843, 4,3, 6, 














7, 8, 9, 1850, 1859, 1860), R, Edwards (1831, 2, 3,4, 5,6, 
7, 8), G. Longman (1861, 2, 3,4, 5,6), John Moss (1857), 
Richord Lewis (1888), Samuel Brodie (1867, 1870, 1), John 
Davy (1872, 3,4, 5, 6,7, 8,9, 1890, 1, 2,3) 

‘The corresponding secretaries have been A. T- MeCond 
(1836), C. Sewell (182, 3, 4,9) J. F. Welland (181), 
W. Steward (1946), Ales. Chrisie (1897, 8, 8, 1850, 3), 
Paivck Freeland (1951, 2), M. Sweetnam (£854, 3), 11 
Woodhouse (1856, Johm Eliot (1857), J. H. Mason (1858, 
9, 1860). From this dae the ofice was not continued 

The treasurers have been, Janes Leslie (1831, 4,5, 6), 
1H, M. Mosley 1832), T. Carfae (1833), W. Atkinson 
(1840, 1,2, 3,4, 5, 6), John Harrington (197, 8, 9, 1850, 
1,2,3,4,3,6, Jol Paterun (1857, 8, 9,1860, 1,2), John 
Coston (1863), W. Edwards (1864, 3, 67,8, 9, 1870), John 
Hallam (1871), Thos. Maclear (182, 3,4, 5), W.B, Hart 
(1876), R. H. Ramay (1877, 1881, 2,3) ©. B. Moris 
1878, 9), John Taylor (1890) 
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68 The Free Public Library 


The eablishment of Fre Libraries, adapted to meet the 
wants of readers ofall classes, has made rapid. progrst 
within the lst few years. Some, such as the Chethath Li 
brary of Manchester, owe their origin tothe bequests of 
publcspirited citzens of former days; some, like the 
Brish’ Museum Library, to national support) but they 
‘enained comparatively unused until the modern system 
fof common school education, and the wonderful devlop- 
‘ment of newspaper enterprise, made eadersof the working 
‘tases Cremember when Lond had but one daily jour 
fal, the Times, and one weekly, the News, whi later 
paper was sold for sxpence sterling by men whoa Ihave 








seen running through the streets on Sunday morning, 
blowing tin horus to announce their approach to their 
The introduction of Mechanic Inputs bythe joint 
tffors of Lard Brougham and Dr. Birkbeck, Lalo seco 
fect; a lad I was one ofthe frst members. They spread 
ver all English speaking communities, drove for many 
years chen gradually waned. Scientic knowledge became 
{o common, that lecures on chemistry, astronomy, Se 
(eased to ataact audiences But the appetite for reading 
‘id not diminish inthe leat, and hence ie happened that 
Free Libraries beean to supetsede Mechanics Iastiutes. 
Toronto has heretofore done but ie in this way, and it 
remained for afew publicapinted citizens of the present 
decade, to effect any marked advance in the direction of 
free reading forall cass. In August, 1880, the Rev. Dr 
Stadding eddresed a leter to the City Council, calling its 
Attention co the propriety of esablshing a Public Library 
{n‘Toronto, Inthe fallowing December, Alderman Taylor, 
in an address to his constituents, wrote—"In 1881 the 
nucleus of @ fee Public Library should be secured by 
purchase or otherwise, uo that in afew years we may boast 
OF a library that will do no discredit to the educational 
{entre of the Dotninion, Cites across the Take annually 
totes sun tobe #0 applied, Chicago alone voting $89,000 
per annum for a similar purpose. Surely Toronto can 
“ford say $5,000 yeas for the mental improvement of her 
Citizens” In the City Counc for 1881, the subject was 
fealowsly taken up by Aldermen Hallam, Taylor and 
Mitchell, Later in the year, Alderman Hallam presented 
to the council am interesting report of his investigations 
Mnong English public Hbrares, describing heir sytem 
4nd condition 
arly in 1682, an Act wat paused by the Ontario Legis 
lature, giving power to the ratepayers of any municipality 
in Ontario to tax themselves forthe purchase or erection 
and maintenance of a Free Public Library, limiting the 
yate tobe ao levid to one half millon the dollar on ax 











able property." The Town of Guelph wat the first to avail 
itself ofthe privilege, and wae followed by Toronto, which, 
fon Ist January, 1683, adopted a bylaw submited by the 
City Council in accordance with the ratte, the majority 
‘thereon being 2.54, the largest ever polled at any Torcnto 
tty election forming money for any special objec. 

This resle was not obtained without very active exer 
tons on the part ofthe friends ofthe movement, amongrt 
whom, 26 is sdmited on all hands, Alderman Halla ie 
nite tothe chi credit. But for his liberal expenditure 
for printing, his unweared activity in adaresing public 
meetings, and his succesful appeals through the children 
(ofthe common schols to their parents the bylaw might 
hve filed. Ald, Taslor and ouhergeclemen gave eficent 
id. Profesor Wilton, President of ‘Toronto Universit, 
[resided at meetings fed in ie favout; and Mes, John 
Hague, W. H. Knowlion and other itzens supported it 
‘warily dough the press, The editors ofthe principal city 
papers ali doing good service through their columns 

In Toronto, as elewhere, the Mechanic Insitute has 
had it day. But ies change, and the public tte changes 
with them. A Iibrary and reading oom supported by sub. 
Scripton, could hardly hope to compete with an amply 
‘endowed rival, t0 which admission would be absolutely 
ince So the ofcers of the Mechanic Institute thew then 
selves heartily into the new movement, and after consul 
‘acion with their members, ofered, in accordance with the 
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statute, to transfer their propery, valued at some twenty 
thousand dollars, exclasve of all encumbrances, 19 the 
CGity Council forthe we ofthe Free Library, which ofer 
war gladly accepted, 

“The fat Board of Management was composed a fl 
Iows:—The Mayor, A. R. Boswell (eficio); John Hal: 
lam, John Taylor and George D'Arcy Boulton.* nomin 
nei by the City Couneil, Dr. George Wright, W. HL 
Knowlton and JA. Mills, nominees ofthe Public School 
Board: and James Mason and Wm. Selly, representing 
the Board of Separate School Tastes. At ther frst meet 
{ng held February loth, 1885, the new Board elected John 
Hillam to be thetr chairman forthe year, and myst as 
secretary pro tm 

"The following extract from the Chairman's opening 
seidresy ilasertes the spi in which the ibrary isco be 
conducted: 





“Toronto is preeminently « city of educational inst 
tutions, We alt Jeol «pride in er progress and fel more 
Sono the itis possible to edd free public brary to her 
many noble ond siful iatitutions. 1 fel sure that the 
Dench to the people ofa reference and lending library of 
‘arefully selected books, undsputed by all who ar inter: 
ued inthe mental, moral, and soil adoancement of x 
ity. The books in such «brary should be as general and 
(rfoscinating as posible. would lve ths library a repre 
Sentative one, with a grand foundation of solid, standard 
fact literature, with w choice, clearminded, finelyimegin 
ative superstructure of Hight reading, and avoid the eulgor, 
fhe senvuoualy sensational, the garbage of the modern 
Dress A retesupported Wibrary should be practical in is 
ims, end not & mere curiosity shop for a collection of 
‘Gricus and rare Bookstheir only merit being thei rarity, 
their peculiar binding, singular type, or quaint ita 
Home Debs ery nice to have these literary rare bis ut the 








‘ie ogo retted January I 194 ond Alderman Beard 











taxes ofthe people should not be spent in buying them. A 
brary of this hind, to be valuable ae far at our own 
‘county ts concerned, should contain a full collection of — 

1. Manuscript statements and narratives of pioneer 
setlers ol letters and journal relative tothe exty history 
‘nd element of Ontario, Quebec, Maniloba, Nove Scotia 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward 
{land end the wars of 1776 end 1812; biographical notes 
‘four pioneers and of eminent citizens decesed, and facts 
Ittustrative of our Indian tribes, their history, character 
lies, etches of their prominent chifs, orators, and a 

2. Diaries, narratives, and documents relative to the 
ULE. Loyalists, ther expulion from the old colonies, and 
their eeitlement in the Maritime Province, 

3. Files of newspapers, books, pamphlets, college cat 
logues, minutes of ecclesiastical concentons,asiations, 
conferences, and synods end all other publications relating 
to this and other province. 

4. Indien geographical names of streams and loeltes, 
sith Weir signfeation, and all information generally 
reapecting the condition, language, and history of different 
tribes of the Indians 

3. Books ofall hinds especialy such as relate to Cane- 
dian history, treves, and biography im general, and Lower 
Conada or Quebec in particular, family genealogies, old 
magazines, pamphlets, ler of netpapers maps, historia 
‘manuscripts and autographs of distinguished persons 

fel sure sch a library will rank and demand recog- 
nition among the permanent fnstituions in the city for 
‘ustaining, encouraging and stimulating everything that i 
iret end good. 

‘ree libraries hove special claim on every vatebeyer 
swho desies to see our country advance tothe font, and 
deep pace with the world in art, ecence, and commerce, 
‘nd augment the sum of human happiness, This foreach. 
ing movement is ikely to extend f every city and consider 
‘ble town inthis Provine, The advantages are many. They 














help on the couse of education. They tend to promote 
publi virtue, Their influence i on the side of order, ef 
Fespect nd general enlightenment. There ave few aoc 
Uions pleasant as thove excited by them. They are & 
literary park there all can enjoy themselves during their 
leisure hours. To all lovers of Books and students, to the 
rich and poor lhe, the doors of thee institutions are open 
‘bithowt money and without pric.” 


“The year 1883 was exployed in getting things into working 
onde, The City Council did their part by voting the sum 
1F $90,000 in debentures, forthe equipment and enlarge 
tht of the Mechanics Institute bulding for the purposes 
Df the main or central library and reading room: the open 
{ng of branch ibaries and reading rooms in the north and 
‘wen, and for the purchase of 2,000 volun of books, of 
Which 5000 each were destined fr evo branches. 

‘On the Sr July, the Board of Management appointed 
‘r James Baia, jt, at Wbraviandn-hie, with 2 staff of 
three ssisant ibatians, and four junior asistnts (le 
Inales). The duties of secretary were atthe sme time a. 
tached to the ofice offre aniseantlibrarian, which was 
igven w Mr. John Davy, fonmerseeretary and librarian to 
the Mechanic Ineiut, Twas tlegated to the charge of 
the Nowthern Bratch, at St. Paul Halls while the Western 
‘Branch a St Andrew's Masket, was paced inthe hands of 
Mis O'Dowd, an accomplished scholar and teacher. 

‘The Chairman aod. Librarian, Mears. Hallam and 
Bein, proceded in October to England for the purchase 
of books, most of which arrived herein January. The Week 
for December 13th lst sys of the books selected, that they 

‘would make the mouth water of every bibliopile in dhe 
country." While Lam waiting these lines they are being 
‘Glulogued and arranged for we, and the Free Library of 
Torouto will become an accomplished fact, almost simul 
‘ancously with the publiction of these “Reminiscences.” 
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6g Postscript 


Alter having spent the greater part of half a century in 
‘tious public capacites~after having been the recipient 
of nearly every honorary dintnction which ites inthe 
power of my felloweitizens to confer—there now remains 
forme no further object of ambition, unles to dic in ha 
es, and so escape the tant 


Unhceded lags the veteran on the sae 


Thee times have T succeeded in gaining a postion of 
renonable competence; and 28 often in 1887, 1860 and 
1876 the “great waterioods have rep over mie, and left 
ime to begin life anew. It is too Tate now, however, to sale 
Another Alp, so let us plod om in the valley, watching the 
‘umbine fading away behind the mountains, until the 
arkness comes on; and aye singing: 





Nigh is falling dark and silent, 
‘Sry myriads gem the sky 
“Thus, when earthly hopes have failed ws, 
Brighter visions beam om high. 
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Preface 


It was in consequence of a suggestion by the late S. J. 
Watson, Librarian of the Ontario Legislature—who urged 
that one who had gone through so many experiences of 
carly Canadian history as myself, ought to put the sme on 
record—that I first thought of writing these “Reminis- 
ences," a portion of which appeared in the Canadian 
Monthly Magazine. For the assistance which has enabled 
‘me to complete and issue this volume, I am obliged to the 
kind support of those friends who have subscribed for 
its publication; for which they will please accept my grate- 
ful thanks. 

In the space at my disposal, I have necessarily been 
compelled to give little more than a gossiping narrative of 
events coming under my own observation, But I have been 
careful to verify every statement of which I was not per- 
sonally cognizant; and to avoid everything of a contro- 
versial character; as well as to touch gently on those faults 
of public men which I felt obliged to notice. 

Tt has been a labour of love to me, to place on record 
many honourable deeds of Nature's gentlemen, whose 
lights ought not to be hidden altogether “under a bushel,” 
and whose names should be enrolled by Canada amongst 
her earliest worthies. I have had the advantage, in several 
cases, of the use of family records, which have assisted me 
materially in rendering more complete several of the 
earlier chapters, particularly the account of Mackenzie's 
movements while in the neighbourhood of Gallows Hill; 
also the sketches of the “Tories of Rebellion ‘Times;” as 
well as the history of the Mechanics’ Institute, in which 
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though a very old member, I never occupied any official 
position. 

‘Since the first part of these pages was in type, I have 
had to lament the deaths of more than one comrade whose 
name is recorded therein; amongst them Dr. A. A. Riddel 
—my “Archie” — and my dearest friend Dr. Alpheus Todd, 
to whom I have been indebted for a thousand proofs of 
generous sympathy. 


‘THE AUTHOR 





x The Author's Antecedents and Forbears 


‘The writer of these pages was born in the year 1810, in the 
City of London, and in the Parish of Clerkenwell, being 
within sound of Bow Bells. My father was churchwarden 
of St. James's, Clerkenwell, and was a master-manufacturer 
of coal measures and coal shovels, now amongst the obso- 
lete implements of by-gone days. His father was, I believe, 
a Scotsman, and has been illnaturedly surmised to have run 
away from the field of Culloden, where he may have 
fought under the name and style of Evan McTavish, a 
name which, like those of numbers of his fellow clansmen, 
would naturally anglicise itself into John Thompson, in 
order to save its owner’s neck from a threatened Hanover- 
ian halter. But he was both canny and winsome, and by. 
and-by succeeded in capturing the affections and “tocher” 
of Sarah Reynolds, daughter of the wealthy landlord of the 
Bull Inn, of Meriden, in Warwickshire, the greatest and 
oldest of those famous English hostelries, which did duty 
as the resting-place of monarchs en route, and combined 
within their solid walls whole troops of blacksmiths, 
carpenters, hostlers, and many other crafts and callings. 
No doubt from this source T got my Warwickshire blood, 
and English ways of thinking, in testimony of which I may 
cite the following facts: while living in Quebec, in 1859-60, 
@ mason employed to rebuild a brick chimney challenged 
me as a brother Warwickshire man, saying he knew dozens 
of gentlemen there who were as like me “as two peas.” 
Again, in 1841, a lady who claimed to be the last direct 
descendant of William Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon: 
Avon, and the possessor of the watch and other relies of the 
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poet, said she was quite startled at my likeness to an origi- 
nal portrait of her great ancestor, in the possession of her 
family. 

‘My grandfather carried on the business of timber 
dealer (we in Canada should call it lumber merchant), 
between Scotland and England, buying up the standing 
timber in gentlemen’s parks, squaring and teaming it 
southward, and so became a prosperous man. Finally, at 
his death, he left a large family of sons and daughters, all 
in thriving circumstances. His second son, William, mar- 
ried my mother, Anna Hawkins, daughter of the Rev. Isaac 
Harkins, of Taunton, in Somersetshire, and his wife, Joan 
Wilmington, of Wilmington Park, near Taunton. My 
grandfather Hawkins was one of John Wesley's carliest 
converts, and was by him ordained to the ministry. 
‘Through my mother, we are understood to be descended 
from Sir John Hawkins, the world-enowned buccanecr, 
admiral, and founder of the English Royal Navy, who was 
honoured by being associated with her most sacred Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, in a secret partnership in the profits of 
iratical raids undertaken in the name and for the behoot 
‘of Protestant Christianity. So at least says the historian, 
Froude. 

‘One word more about my father. He was a member of 
the London trained-bands, and served during the Gordon 
riots, described by Dickens in “Barnaby Rudge.” He 
personally rescued a family of Roman Catholics from the 
rioters, secreted them in his house on Holborn Hill, and 
aided them to escape to Jamaica, whence they sent us 
‘many valuable presents of mahogany furniture, which 
must be still in the possession of some of my nephews or 
nieces in England. My mother has often told me that she 
remembered well seeing dozens of miserable victims of 
riot and drunkenness lying in the kennel in front of her 
house, lapping up the streams of gin which ran burning 
down the foul gutter, consuming the poor wretches them- 
selves in its fiery progres. 

My father died the same year I was born, My dear 
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mother, who was the meekest and most pious of women, 
did her best to teach her children to avoid the snares of 
worldly pride and ambition, and to be contented with the 
hhumble lot in which they had been placed by Providence. 
She was by religious profession a Swedenborgian, and in 
that denomination educated a family of eleven children, of 
whom I am the youngest. I was sent to a respectable day- 
school, and afterwards as boarder to a commercial academy, 
where I learnt the English branches of education, with a 
litle Latin, French, and drawing. I was, as a child, passion- 
ately fond of reading, especially of Homer's Hind and 
Odyssey, and of Sir Walter Scot's novels, which latter 
delightful books have influenced my tastes through life, 
and still hold me fascinated whenever I happen to take 
them up. 

So things went on till 1823, when I was thirteen years 
old. My mother had been left a lifeinterest in freehold 
and leasehold property worth some thirty thousand pounds 
sterling; but, folowing the advice of her father and broth- 
ex, was induced to invest in losing speculations, until 
scarcely sufficient was left to keep the wolf from the door. 
Te was, therefore, settled that I must be sent to learn a trade 
and, by my uncle's advice, I was placed as apprentice to 
one Willian Molineux, of the Liberty of the Rolls, in the 
district of Lincoln's Inn, printer. He was a hard master, 
though not an unkind man. For seven long years was I 
kept at press and case, working eleven hours a day usually, 
sometimes sixteen, and occasionally all night, for which 
latter indulgence I got half a crown for the night’s work, 
but no other payment or present from year’s end to year's 
end. The factory laws had not then been thought of, and the 
condition of apprentices in England was much the same as 
that of convicts condemned to hard labour, except for a 
couple of hours freedom, and too often of vicious license, 
in the evenings. 
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2 History of a Man of Genius 


‘The course of my narrative now requires a brief account 
of my mother’s only brother, whose example and conver- 
sation, more than anything else, taught me to tum my 
thoughts westwards, and finally to follow his example by 
crossing the Atlantic ocean, and seeking “fresh fields and 
pastures new" under a transatlantic sky. 

John Isaac Hawkins was a name well known, both in 
European and American scientific cixcles, fifty years ago, 
as an inventor of the most fertile resource, and an expert 
in all matters relating to civil engineering. He must have 
left England for America somewhere about the year 1790, 
full of republican enthusiasm and of schemes of universal 
benevolence. Of his record in the United States I know 
very little, except that he married a wife in New Jersey, 
that he resided at Bordenton, that he acquired some prop- 
erty adjacent to Philadelphia, that he was intimate with 
the elder Adams, Jefferson, and many other eminent men. 
Returning with his wife to England, after twenty-five 
years’ absence, he established a sugar refinery in Titchfield 
Street, Cavendish square, London, patronized his English 
relatives with much condescension, and won my childish 
heart by great lumps of rock-candy, and scientific experi- 
‘ments of a delightfully awful character. Also, he borrowed 
my mother’s money, to be expended for the good of man- 
kkind, and the elaboration of the teeming offspring of his 
inexhaustible inventive faculty. Morden’s patent lead pen- 
cils, Bramah’s patent locks, and, I think, Gillot’s steel 
pens were among his numerous useful achievements, from 
some or all of which he enjoyed to the day of his death a 
small income, in the shape of a royalty on the profits. He 
assisted in the perfecting of Perkins’s steamgun, which 
the Duke of Wellington condemned as too barbarous for 
lized warfare, but which its discoverer, Mr. Perkins, 
Tooked upon as the destined extirpator of all warfare, by 
the simple process of rendering resistance utterly impos 
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sible. This appalling and destructive weapon has culmi- 
nated in these times in the famous mitrailleuses of Napo- 
Jeon IIT, at Woerth and Sedan, which, however, certainly 
neither exterminated the Prussians nor added glory to the 
French empire. 

At his home I was in the habit of meeting the leading 
men of the Royal Society and the Society of Arts, of which 
he was a member, and of listening to their discussions 
about scientific novelties. The eccentric Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Stanhope, the inventor of the Stanhope press, and 
other noble amateur scientists, availed themselves of his 
practical skill, and his name became known throughout 
Europe. In 1825 or thereabouts, he was selected by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, to design and super. 
intend the first extensive works erected in Vienna for the 
promotion of the new manufacture of beetroot sugar, 
now an important national industry throughout Germany. 
He described the intercourse of the Austrian Imperial- 
Royal family with all who approached them, and even with 
the mendicants who were daily admitted to an audience 
with the Emperor at five o'clock in the morning, as of the 
‘most cordial and lovable character. 

From Vienna my uncle went to Paris, and performed 
the same duties there for the French Government, in the 
erection of extensive sugar works. The chief difficulty he 
encountered there, was in parrying the determination of 
the Parisian artisans not to lose their Sunday's labour. 
‘They could not, they said, support their families on six 
days’ wages, and unless he paid them for remaining idle on 
the Sabbath day, they must and would work seven days in 
the week. I believe they gained their point, much to his 
distress and chagrin, 

His next exploit was in the construction of the Thames 
tunnel, in connection with which he acted as superinten- 
dent of the works under Sir Isambert Brunel. This occu- 
pied him nearly up to the time of my own departure for 
Canada, in 1833. The sequel of his story is a melancholy 
fone, He made fortunes for other men who bought his 
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inventions but himself sank into debt, and at last died in 
obscurity at Rahway, New Jersey, whither he had re- 
turned as a last resort, there to find his former friends dead, 
his beloved republic become a paradise for office grabbers 
and sharpers, his life a mere tale of talents dissipated, and 
vague ambition unsatisfied. [The following material was 
originally a footnote.] 


Since writing the above, I find in Scribner's Monthly for 
November 1880, the following notice of my uncle, which 
forms a sad sequel to a long career of untiring enthusiasm 
in the service of his fellow-creatures. It is the closing para- 
graph of an article headed “Bordentown and the Bona- 
partes,” from the pen of Joseph B. Gilder: 

“Tt yet remains to say a few words of Dr. John Isaac 
Hawkins—civil engineer, inventor, poet, preacher, phren- 
ologist and ‘mentor-general to mankind/—who visited the 
village towards the close of the last century, married and 
lived there for many years; then disappeared, and, after a 
long absence, returned a gray old man, with a wife barely 
out of her teens. ‘This isn’t the wife you took away, doctor,” 
some one ventured to remark. ‘No; the blushing girl re- 
plied, ‘and he’s buried one between us’ The poor fellow 
hhad hard work to gain a livelihood. For a time, the ladies 
paid him to lecture to them in their parlours; but when he 
brought a bag of skulls, and the heart and windpipe of his 
[adopted] son preserved in spirits, they would have noth- 
ing more to do with him. As a last resort, he started the 
Journal of Human Nature and Human Progress; his 
wife ‘setting up’ for the press her husband's contributions 
in prose and rhyme. But the ‘Journal’ died after a brief 
and inglorious career. Hawkins claimed to have made the 
first survey for a tunnel under the Thames, and he in- 
vented the ‘ever-pointed pencil; the ‘iridium-pointed gold 
pen} and a method of condensing coffee. He also con- 
structed a little stove with a handle, which he carried into 
the kitchen to cook his meals or into the reception-room 
when visitors called, and at night into his bedroom. He 
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invented also a new religion, whose altar was erected in 
hhis own small parlour, where Dr. John Isaac Hawkins, 
priest, held forth to Mrs. John Isaac Hawkins, people. But 
@ shadow stretched along the poor man’s path from the 
loss of his only [adopted] son—‘a companion in all of his 
Philosophical researches; who died and was dissected at 
the early age of seven. Thereafter the old man wandered, as 
‘lonely as a cloud;’ sometimes in England, sometimes in 
America; but attended patiently and faithfully by his frst 
wife, then by a second, and finally by a third, who clung 
0 him with the devotion of Little Nell to her doting grand- 
father.” 





After his return from Vienna, I lived much at my uncle's 
house, in London, as my mother had removed to the pleas- 
ant village of Epsom in Surrey. There I studied German 
with some degree of success, and learnt much about foreign 
nations and the world at large, There too I learnt to 
distrust my own ability to make my way amidst the crowded 
industries of the old country, and began to cast a longing 
eye to lands where there was plenty of room for individual 
effort, and a reasonable prospect of a life unblighted by 
the dread of the parish workhouse and a pauper’s grave. 
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3 Some Reminiscences of a London Apprentice 


Having been an indulged youngest child, I found the life 
of a printer's boy bitterly distasteful, and it was long be- 
fore I could brace myself up to the required tasks, But time 
worked a change; I got to be a smart pressman and com- 
ositor; and at eighteen the foremanship of the office was 
entrusted to me, still without remuneration or reward. 
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‘Those were the days of the Com Law League. Col. Peyron- 
net Thompson, the apostle of Free Trade, author of the 
“Catholic State Waggon” and other political tracts, got his 
work done at our office. We printed the Examiner, which 
brought me into contact with John and Leigh Hunt, with 
Jeremy Bentham, then a feeble old man whose life was 
passed in an easy chair, and with his protegé Edwin Chad- 
wick; also with Albany Fonblanque, Sir John Morland the 
philanthropist, and other eminent men. Last but not 
least, we printed “Figaro in London,” the forerunner of 
“Punch,” and I was favoured with the kindest encourage 
ment by De Walden, its first editor, afterwards Police 
Magistrate. I have known that gentleman come into the 
office on the morning of publication, ask how much copy 
was still wanted, and have seen him stand at a desk, and 
without preparation or hesitation, dash off paragraph after 
paragraph of the pungent witticisms, which the same after- 
noon sent all London into roars of laughter at the expense 
of political humbugs of all kinds, whether friends or foes. 
‘These were not unhappy days for me. With such associ- 
ations, T became a zealous Reformer, and heartily ap- 
plauded my elder brother, when he refused, with thou- 
sands of others, to pay taxes at the time the first Reform Bill 
‘was rejected by the House of Lords. 

At this period of my life, as might have been expected 
from the nature of my education and the course of reading 
which T preferred, I began to try my hand at poetry, and 
wrote several slight pieces for the Christmas Annuals, 
which, sad to say, were never accepted. But the fate of 
Chatterton, of Coleridge, and other like sufferers, discour- 
aged me; and I adopted the prudent resolution, to prefer 
‘wealth to fame, and comfort to martyrdom in the service 
of the Muses. 

With the termination of my seven years’ apprentice- 
ship, these literary efforts came also to an end. Disgusted 
with printing, I entered the service of my brother, a timber 
‘merchant, and in consequence obtained a general know!- 
‘edge of the many varieties of wood used in manufactures, 
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which I have since found serviceable. And this brings me 
to the year 1831, from which date to the present day, I 
have identified mysel£ thoroughly with Canada, her in- 
dustries and progress, without for a moment ceasing to be 
an Englishman of the English, a loyal subject of the Queen, 
and a firm believer in the high destinies of the Pan-Angli- 
can Empire of the future. 
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4 Westward Ho! 


“Martin Doyle,” was the textbook which first awakened, 
amongst tens of thousands of British readers, a keen inter: 
cst in the backwoods of what is now the Province of On. 
tario. The year 1892, the first dread year of Asiatic cholera, 
contributed by its terror to the exodus of alarmed fugitives 
from the crowded cities of the old country. My brothers 
‘Thomas and Isaac, both a few years older than myself, 
made up their minds to emigrate, and I joyously offered to 
join them, in the expectation of a good deal of fun of the 
kind described by Dr. Dunlop. So we set seriously to work, 
“pooled” our small means, learnt to make seinenets, 
economized to an unheard of extent, became curious in 
the purchase of stores, including pannikins and other 
primitive tinware, and at length engaged passage in the 
bark Asia, 500 tons, rated A. No. 1, formerly an East India- 
‘man, and now bound for Quebec, to seek a cargo of white 
pine lumber for the London market. So sanguine were we 
of returning in the course of six or seven years, with plenty 
‘of money to enrich, and perhaps bring back with us, our 
dear mother and unmarried sisters, that we scarcely real 
ized the pain of Ieavectaking, and went on board ship in 
the St. Catherine's Docks, surrounded by applauding 
friends, and in the highest possible spirits. 
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Our fellow-passengers were not of the most desirable 
class, With the exception of a London hairdresser and his 
wife, very respectable people, with whom we shared the 
second-cabin, the emigrants were chiefly rough country- 
‘men, with their wives and numerous children, sent out by 
the parish authorities from the neighbourhood of Dorking, 
in Surrey, and more ignorant than can readily be con- 
ceived. Helpless as infants under suffering, sulky and even 
savage under privations, they were a troublesome charge to 
the ship’s officers, and very illfitted for the dangers of the 
sea which lay before us. Captain Ward was the ship's 
‘master; there were first and second mates, the former a tall 
Scot, the latter a short thickset Englishman, and both good 
sailors. The boatswain, cook and crew of about a dozen 
‘men and boys, made up our ship's company. 

All things went reasonably well for some time. Heavy 
head-winds detained us in the channel for a fortnight, 
which was relieved by landing at Torbay, climbing the 
heights of Brixham, and living on fresh fish for twenty- 
four hours. Then came a fair wind, which lasted until we 
got near the banks of Newfoundland, Head-winds beset us 
again, and this time so seriously that our vessel, which was 
timber-sheathed, sprang a plank, and immediately began to 
leak dangerously. ‘The passengers had taken to their berths 
for the night, and were of course ignorant of what had 
happened, but feared something wrong from the hurry of 
tramping of feet ovethead, the vehement shouts of the 
mates giving orders for lowering sail, and the other usual 
accompaniments of a heavy squall on board ship. It was 
not long, however, before we leamed the alarming truth. 
“All hands on deck to pump ship,” came thundering down, 
oth hatchways, in the coarse tones of the second mate. 
We hurried on deck half-dressed, to face a scene of con- 
fusion affrighting in the eyes of Iandsmen—the ship 
stripped to her storm-sails, almost on her beamends in a 
tremendous sea, the wind blowing “great guns,” the dec! 
at an angle of at least fifteen degrees, flooded with rain 
pouring in torrents, and encumbered with ropes which 
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there had not been time to clew away, the four ship's 
pumps manned by twice as many landsmen, the sailors 
all engaged in desperate efforts to stop the leak by thrum- 
ming sails together and drawing them under the ship's 
bows, 

Captain Ward told us very calmly that he had been in 
gales off the Cape of Good Hope, and thought nothing of 
a “little puff” like this; he also told us that he should 
keep on his course in the hope that the wind would abate, 
and that we could manage the leak; but if not, he had no 
doubt of carrying us safely back to the west coast of Ire- 
land, where he might comfortably refit 

Certainly courage is infectious. We were twelve hun- 
red miles at sea, with a great leak in our ship's side, and 
very little hope of escape, but the master’s coolness and 
bravery delighted us, and even the weakest man on board 
took his spell at the pumps, and worked away for dear 
life. My brother Thomas was a martyr to sea-sickness, and 
could hardly stand without help; but Isaac had been bred 
a farmer, accustomed to hard work and field sports, and 
speedily took command of the pumps, worked two spells 
for another man's one, and by his example encouraged 
the grumbling steerage passengers to persevere, if only for 
very shame. Some of their wives even took turns with great 
spirit and effect. I did my best, but it was not much that I 
could accomplish. 

In all my afterlife I never experienced such supreme 
comfort and peace of mind, as during that night, while 
lying under wet sails on the sloping deck, talking with my 
brother of the certainty of our being at the bottom of the 
sea before morning, of our mother and friends at home, 
and of our hope of meeting them in the great Hereafter. 
Tired out at last, we fell asleep where we lay, and woke 
only at the cry, “spell ho!” which summoned us again to 
the pumps. 

The report of “five feet of water in the hold—the 
ballast shifted!” determined matters for us towards morn: 
ing. Capt. Ward decided that he must put about and run. 
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for Galway, and so he did. The sea had by daylight gone 
down so much, that the captain's cutter could be lowered 
and the leak examined from the outside. This was done by 
the first mate, Mr. Cattanagh, who brought back the cheer 
ing news that so long as we were running before the wind 
the leak was four feet out of water, and that we were saved 
for the present. The bark still remained at the same un- 
sightly angle, her ballast, which was chiefly coals, having 
shifted bodily over to leeward; the pumps had to be kept 
going, and in this deplorable state, in constant dread of 
squalls, and wearied with incessant hard work, we sailed 
for eight days and nights, never sighting a ship until 
nearly off the mouth of the Shannon, where we hailed a 
brig whose name I forget. She passed on, however, refusing 
to answer our signals of distress. 

‘Next day, to our immense relief, the Asia entered 
Galway Bay, and here we lay six weeks for repairs, enjoy- 
ing ourselves not a little, and forgetting past danger, ex- 
cept as a memorable episode in the battle of life 
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5, Connemara and Galway Fifty Years Ago 


The town of Galway is a relic of the times when Spain 
maintained an active commerce with the west of Ireland, 
and meddled not a little in the intrigues of the time. Every- 
body has read of the warden of Galway, who hanged his 
son outside a window of his own house, to prevent a rescue 
from justice by a popular rising in the young man’s favour, 
That house still stood, and probably yet stands, a mourn 
ful memento of a most dismal tragedy. In 1833 it was 
in ruins, as was also the whole Iong row of massive cut 
stone buildings of which it formed part. In front there 
wwas a tablet recording the above event; the walls were 
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entire, but the roof was quite gone, and the upper stories 
open to the winds and storms. The basement story ap- 
peared to have been solidly arched, and in its cavernous 
recesses, and those of the adjoining cellars along that side 
of the street, dwelt a race of butchers and of small huck- 
sters, dealing in potatoes, oats, some groceries and rough 
wares of many kinds. The first floor of a brick store op- 
posite was occupied by a hair-dresser with whom our Lon- 
don fellow-passenger claimed acquaintance. One day we 
were sitting at his window, looking across at the old 
warden’s house, when a singular scene was enacted under 
‘our astonished eyes. A beggarman, so ragged as barely to 
comply with the demands of common decency, and bear- 
ing an old sack suspended over his shoulder on a short 
cudgel, came lounging along the middle of the street 
seeking alms. A butcher's dog of aristocratic tastes took 
offence at the man's rags, and attacked him savagely. The 
cold man struck at the dog, the dog's owner darted out of his 
cellar and struck at the beggar, somebody else took a part, 
and in the twinkling of an eye as it were, the narrow street 
was blocked up with men furiously wielding shillelaghs, 
striking right and left at whoever happened to be most 
handy, and yelling like Dante's devils in full chorus. An- 
other minute, and a squad of policemen in green uniforms 
—peelers, they are popularly called—appeared as if by 
‘magic, and with the effect of magic; for instantly, and with 
a celerity evidently the result of long practice, the crowd, 
beggarman, butcher, dog and all, vanished into the yawn: 
ing cellars, and the street was left as quiet as before, the 
police marching leisurely back to their barracks 

‘We spent much of our time in rambling along the shore 
of Galway Bay, a beautiful and extensive harbour, where 
we found many curious specimens of sea-weeds, particu- 
larly the edible dilosk, and rare shells and minerals. Some 
of our people went out shooting snipe, and were warned 
on all hands to go in parties, and to take care of their 
guns, which would prove too strong a temptation for the 
native peasantry, as the spirit of Ribbonism was rife 
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throughout Connemara, Another amusement was, to watch 
the groups of visitors from Tuam and the surrounding 
parts of Clare and other counties, who were attracted by 
the marvel of a ship of five hundred tons in their bay, no 
such phenomenon having happened within the memory 
of man. At another time we explored the rapid river 
Comb, and the beautiful lake of the same name, a few 
miles distant. The salmon weirs on the river were exceed- 
ingly interesting, where we saw the largest fish confined in 
cribs for market, and apparently quite unconscious of 
their captivity. The castle of one of the Lynch family was 
visible from the bay, an ancient structure with its walls 
‘mounted with cannon to keep sherifls' officers at a distance, 
Other feudal castles were also in sight. 

Across the bay loomed the rugged mountains of Clare, 
seemingly utterly barren in their bleak nakedness. With 
the aid of the captain's telescope we could see on these 
inhospitable hills dark objects, which turned out to be 
the mud cabins of a numerous peasantry, the very class 
for whom, in this present year of 1888, Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues are trying to create an elysium of rural con- 
tentment. We traversed the country roads for miles, to 
observe the mode of farming there, and could find noth- 
ing, even up to the very streets of Galway, but mud cabins 
with one or two rooms, shared with the cow and pigs, and 
entrenched, as it were, behind a huge pile of manure that 
‘must have been the accumulation of years. Anything in the 
shape of valuable improvements was conspicuously absent. 

Everything in Connemara seems paradoxical. These 
rough-coated, hard.worked, down-trodden Celts proved to 
be the liveliest, brightest, wittiest of mankind. They came 
in shoals to our ship, danced reels by the hour upon deck 
to a whistled accompaniment, with the most extravagant 
leaps and snapping of fingers. It was an amusing sight to 
see women driving huge pigs into the sea, held by a string 
tied to the hind leg, and there scraping and sluicing the 
unwieldy, squealing creatures until they came out as white 
as new cream. These Galway women are singularly hand- 
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some, with a decidedly Murillo cast of features, betokening 
plainly their Iberian ancestry. They might well have sat as 
models to the chief of Spanish painters. 

In the suburbs of Galway are many acres of boggy 
land, which are cultivated as potato plots, highly enriched 
with salt seaweed manure, and very productive. These 
farms—by which title they are dignified—were rented, we 
were told, at three to four pounds sterling per acre, Rents 
in the open country ranged from one pound upwards. Yet 
we bought cup potatoes at twopence per stone of sixteen 
Ibs.; and for a leg of mutton paid sixpence English. 

Enquiring the cause of these singular anomalies, we 
were assured on all hands, that the system of renting 
through middlemen was the bane of Ireland. A farm might 
be sublet two or three times, each tenant paying an in- 
creased rental, and the landlord-in-chief, a Blake, a Lynch, 
or a Martin, realizing less rent than he would obtain in 
‘Scotland or England. We heard of no Protestant oppressors 
here; the gentry and nobility worshipped at the same altar 
with the humblest of their dependents, and certainly 
‘meant them well and treated them considerately. 

‘We attended the English service in the ancient Gothic 
Abbey Church. The ministrations were of the strictest 
Puritan type; the sculptured escutcheons and tablets on 
the walls—the groined arches and bosses of the roof—were 
almost obliterated by thick coat upon coat of whitewash, 
laid on in an iconoclastic spirit which I have since seen 
equalled in the Dutch Cathedral of Rotterdam, and no- 
where else. Another Sunday we visited a small Roman 
Catholic chapel at some distance. It was impossible to get 
inside the building, as the crowd of worshippers not only 
filled the sacred edifice, but spread themselves over a 
pretty extensive and wellfilled churchyard, where they 
knelt throughout morning prayer, lasting a full hour or 

‘The party-feuds of the town are quite free from sec- 
tarian feeling. The fishermen, who were dressed from head 
to foot in hoddengray, and the butchers, who clothed them- 
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selves entirely in sky-blue—coats, waistcoats, breeches, and 
stockings alike, with black hats and shoes—constituted the 
belligerent powers. Every Saturday night, or oftener, they 
would marshal their forces respectively on the wide fish- 
market place, by the seashore, or on the ong wharf ex- 
tending into deep water, and with their shillelaghs hold 
high tournament for the honour of their craft and the love 
of fair maidens. One night, while the Asia lay off the 
wharf, an unfortunate combatant fell senseless into the 
water and was drowned. But no inquiry followed, and no 
surprise was expressed at a circumstance so trivial 

By the way, it would be unpardonable to quit Con- 
nemara without recording its “potheen.” Every homestead 
had its peatstack, and every peatstack might be the hid- 
ing-place of a keg of illicit native spirits. We were invited, 
and encouraged by example, to taste a glass; but a single 
‘mouthful almost choked us; and never again did we dare 
to put the fiery liquid to our lips. 

Our recollections of Galway are of a mixed character 
—painful, because of the consciousness that the empire at 
large must be held responsible for the unequal distri- 
bution of nature's blessings amongst her people — pleasant, 
because of the uniform hospitality and courtesy shown to 
us by al classes and creeds of the townsfolk. 
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6 More Sea Experiences 


In the month of July we were ready for sea again. In the 
‘meantime Captain Ward had got together a new list of 
passengers, and we more than doubled our numbers by the 
addition of several Roman Catholic gentlemen of birth 
and education with their followers, and a party of Orange- 
men and their families, of a rather rough farming sort, 
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escaping from religious feuds and hostile neighbours. A 
blooming widow Culleeney, of the former class, was added 
to the scanty female society on board; and for the first few 
hours after leaving port, we had fun and dancing on deck 
galore, But alas, sea-sickness put an end to our merriment 
all too soon. Our new recruits fled below, and scarcely 
showed their faces on deck for several days. Yet, in this 
apparently quiet interval, discord had found her way 
between decks. 

‘We were listening one fine evening to the comical 
jokes and rich brogue of the most gentlemanly of the Irish 
Catholics above-mentioned, when suddenly a dozen men, 
women and children, armed with sticks and foaming at the 
mouth, rushed up the steerage hatchway, and without note 
of warning or apparent provocation, attacked the defence- 
less group standing near us with the blindness of insanity 
and the most frantic cries of rage. Fortunately there were 
several of the ship's officers and sailors on deck, who laid 
about them lustily with their fists, and speedily drove the 
attacking party below, where they were confined for some 
days, under a threat of severe punishment from the captain, 
who meant what he said. So this breeze passed over. What 
it was about, who was offended, and how, we never could 
discover; we set it down to the general principle, that the 
poor creatures were merely “bluemowlded for want of a 
Dating.” 

Moderately fair breezes, occasional dead calms, rude, 
bafling head-vwinds, attended us until we reached the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. After sailing all day northward, and all 
night southerly, we found ourselves next morning actually 
retrograded some thirty or forty knots. But we were re- 
warded sometimes by strange sights and wondrous spec- 
tacles. Once a shoal of porpoises and grampuses crossed our 
course, frolicking and turning summersets in the air, and 
continuing to stream onwards for full two hours, Another 
time, when far north, we had the most magnificent display 
of aurora borealis. Night after night the sea became radi 
ant with phosphorescent light. Icebergs attended us in 
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thousands, compelling our captain to shorten sail fre- 
quently; once we passed near two of these ice-cliffs which 
exceeded five hundred feet in height, and again we were 
nearly overwhelmed by the sudden break-down of a huge 
‘mass as big as a cathedral. Near the Island of Anticosti we 
saw at least three hundred spouting whales at one view. 
T have crossed the Atlantic four times since, and have 
scarcely seen a single whale or shark. It seems that modern 
steamship travel has driven away the inhabitants of the 
deep to quicter seas, and robbed “life on the ocean wave” 
of much of its romance. 


SOOKE 


7: Up the St. Lawrence 


‘The St. Lawrence River was gained, and escaping with a 
few days’ quarantine at Grosse Isle, we reached Quebec, 
there to be transferred to a fine steamer for Montreal. At 
Lachine we were provided with large barges, here called 
battcaux, which sufficed to accommodate the whole of the 
Asia's passengers going west, with their luggage. They were 
drawn by Canadian ponies, lively and perfectly hardy litle 
animals, which, with their French-Canadian dtivers, amus- 
ced us exceedingly. While loading up, we were favoured 
with one of those accidental historical bits” —as a painter 
would say—which occur so rarely in a life-time. The then 
despot of the North-West, Sir George Simpson, was just 
starting for the seat of his government via the Ottawa 
River. With him were some half-dozen officers, civil and 

ilitary, and the party was escorted by six or eight Nor- 
‘West canoes—each thirty or forty feet long, and manned 
by some twenty-four Indians, in the full glory of war 
paint, feathers, and most dazzling costumes. To see these 
stately boats, and their no less stately crews, gliding with 
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measured stroke, in gallant procession, on their way to the 
vasty wilderness of the Hudson’s Bay territory, with the 
British flag displayed at each prow, was a sight never to be 
forgotten. And as they paddled, the woods echoed far and 
wide to the strange weird sounds of their favourite boat- 
song: 


A la dlaire fontaine, 
Menallant promener, 

Jai trouvé l'eau si belle, 

‘Que je m’y suis baigné, 

Tly a longtemps que je aime, 
Jamais je ne toublirai. 


From Lachine to the Coteau, thence by canal and along 
shore successively to Cornwall, Prescott, and Kingston, 
occupied several days. We were charmed to get on dry 
land, to follow our batteau along well-beaten paths, gather 
ing nuts, stealing a few apples now and then from some 
orchard skirting the road; dining at some weather-boarded 
wayside tavern, with painted floors, and French cuisine, 
all delightfully strange and comical to us; then on board 
the batteau again at night. Once, in a cedar swamp, we 
were enraptured at finding a dazzling specimen of the 
scarlet lobelia fulgens, the most brilliant of wild flowers, 
which Indians use for making red ink. At another time, 
the Long Sault rapids, up which was steaming the double 
hulled steamer Zroquois, amazed us by their grandeur and 
power, and filled our minds with a sense of the vastness of 
the land we had come to inhabit. And so we wended on 
‘our way until put aboard the Lake Ontario steamer United 
Kingdom for Little York, where we landed about the first 
week in September, 1888, after a journey of four months. 
Nowadays, a trip to England by the Allan Line is 
thought tedious if it last ten days, and even five days is 
considered not unattainable. When we left England, a 
thirty mile railway from Liverpool to Manchester was all 
that Europe had seen. Dr. Dionysius Lardner pronounced 
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steam voyages across the Adlantic an impossibility 
men believed him. Now, even China and Japan have their 
railways and steamships; Canada is being spanned from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific by a railroad, destined, I believe, 
to work still greater changes in the future of our race, and 
of the world. 
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8 Muddy Little York 


‘When we landed at York, it contained 8,500 inhabitants 
or thereabouts, being the same population nearly as Bell 

ville, St. Catharines, and Brantford severally claimed 

1881. In addition to King street the principal thorough- 
fares were Lot, Hospital, and Newgate streets, now more 
cuphoniously styled Queen, Richmond and Adelaide 
streets respectively; Church, George, Bay and York streets 
were almost without buildings; Yonge street ran north 
thirty-three miles to Lake Simcoe, and Dundas street ex 
tended westward a hundred miles to London. More or less 
isolated wooden stores there were on King and Yonge 
streets; taverns were pretty numerous; a wooden English 
church; Methodist, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic 
churches of the like construction; a brick gaol and court- 
house of the ugliest architecture: scattered private houses, 
a wheat‘ield where now stands the Rossin House; beyond 
it a rough-cast Government House, brick Parliament 
‘Buildings uglier even than the gaol, and some government 
offices located in one-story brick buildings twenty-five feet 
square,—comprised the lions of the Toronto of that day. 
OF brick private buildings, only Moore's hotel at the 
comer of Market square; J. 8, Baldwin's residence, now 
the Canada Company's office; James F. Smith's grocery 
(afterwards the Colonist office), on King street; Ridout’s 
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hardware store at the corner of King and Yonge streets, 
occur to my memory, but there may have been one or two 
‘others. So well did the town merit its muddy soubriquet, 
that in crossing Church street near St. James's Church, 
boots were drawn off the feet by the tough clay soil; and 
to reach our tavern on Market lane (now Colborne street), 
we had to hop from stone to stone placed loosely along the 
roadside. There was rude flagged pavement here and there, 
but not a solitary planked footpath throughout the town, 

To us the sole attraction was the Emigrant Office. At 
that time, Sir John Colborne, Lieut. Governor of Upper 
Canada, was exerting himself to induce retired army 
officers, and other well-to-do settlers, to take up lands in 
the country north and west of Lake Simcoe. U.E. rights, 
i.e. location tickets for two hundred acres of land, subject 
to conditions of actual settlement, were easily obtainable. 
We purchased one of these for a hundred dollars, or rather 
for twenty pounds sterling—dollars and cents not being 
current in Canada at that date—and forthwith booked our- 
selves for Lake Simcoe, in an open wagon without springs, 
loaded with the bedding and cooking utensils of intending 
settlers, some of them our shipmates of the Asia, A day's 
journey brought us to Holland Landing, whence a small 
steamer conveyed us across the lake to Barrie, The Hol- 
land River was then a mere muddy ditch, swarming with 
huge bullfrogs and black snakes, and winding in and out 
through thickets of reeds and rushes. Arrived at Barrie, 
we found a wharf, a log bakery, two log taverns—one of 
them also a store—and a farm house, likewise log. Other 
farmhouses there were at some little distance, hidden by 

Some of our fellow travellers were discouraged by the 
solitary appearance of things here, and turned back at 
once. My brothers and myself, and one other emigrant, 
determined to go on; and next afternoon, armed with axes, 
guns, and mosquito nets, off we started for the unknown 
forest, then reaching, unbroken, from Lake Simcoe to 
Lake Huron. From Barrie to the Nottawasaga river, eleven 
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ies, a road had been chopped and logged sixty-six feet 
wide; beyond the river, nothing but a bush path existed. 
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9 A Pioneer Tavern 


‘We had walked a distance of eight miles, and it was quite 
dark, when we came within sight of the clearing where we 
‘were advised to stop for the night. Completely blockading 
the road, and full in our way, was a confused mass of felled 
timber, which we were afterwards told was a wind-row or 
Drush-fence. It consisted of an irregular heap of prostrate 
trees, branches and all, thrown together in line, to serve 
asa fence against stray cattle. After several fruitless at- 
tempts to effect an entrance, there was nothing for it but 
to shout at the top of our voices for assistance. 

Presently we heard a shrill cry, rather like the call of 
some strange bird than a human voice; immediately after- 
wards, the reflection of a strong light became visible, and 
‘a man emerged from the brushwood, bearing a large 
blazing fragment of resinous wood, which lighted up every 
object around in a picturesque and singular manner. High 
over head, eighty feet at least, was a vivid green canopy of 
leaves, extending on all sides as far as the eye could pene- 
trate, varied here and there by the twinkling of some 
lustrous star that peeped through from the dark sky with- 
‘out, and supported by the straight trunks and arching 
branches of innumerable trees—the rustic pillars of this 
superb natural temple. The effect was strikingly beautiful 
and surprising. 

Nor was the figure of our guide less strange. He was 
the first genuine specimen of a Yankee we had encoun- 
tered—a Vermonter—tall, bony and awkward, but with a 
good-natured simplicity in his shrewd features; he wore 
uncouth leather leggings, tied with deer sinews—loose 
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moccasins, a Guernsey shirt, a scarlet sash confining his 
patched trowsers at the waist, and a palmetto hat, dragged 
‘out of all describable shape, the colour of each article so 
obscured by stains and rough usage, as to be matter rather 
of conjecture than certainty. He proved to be our land- 
lord for the night, David Root by name. 

Following his guidance, and climbing successively over 
a number of huge trunks, stumbling through a network of 
branches, and plunging into a shallow stream up to the 
ankles in soft mud, we reached at length what he called 
his tavern, at the further side of the clearing. It was a log 
building of a single apartment, where presided “the wife,” 
a smart, plump, good-looking little Irishwoman, in a stuff 
gown, and without shoes or stockings. They had been 
recently married, as he promptly informed us, had selected 
this wild spot on a half-opened road, impassable for wag- 
gons, without a neighbour for miles, and under the inevi- 
table necessity of shouldering all their provisions from the 
embryo village we had just quitted: all this with the 
resolute determination of “keeping tavern.” 

‘The floor was of loose split logs, hewn into some ap- 
proach to evenness with an adze; the walls of logs entire, 
filled in the interstices with chips of pine, which, however, 
did not prevent an occasional glimpse of the objects visible 
outside, and had the advantage, moreover, of rendering a 
window unnecessary; the hearth was the bare soil, the 
ceiling slabs of pine wood, the chimney a square hole in 
the roof; the fire literally an entire tree, branches and all, 
cut into fourfect lengths, and heaped up to the height of 
as many feet. It was a chill evening, and the dancing 
flames were inspiriting, as they threw a cheerful radiance 
all around, and revealed to our curious eyes extraordinary 
pieces of furniture—a log bedstead in the darkest comer, 
a pair of snow-shoes, sundry spiral augers and rough tools, 
a bundle of dried deersinews, together with some articles 
of feminine gear, a small red framed looking-glass, a 
clumsy comb suspended from a nail by a string, and other 
similar treasures 
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‘We were accommodated with stools of various sizes 
and heights, on three legs or on four, or mere pieces of log 
sawn short off, which latter our host justly recommended 
as being more steady on the uneven floor. We exchanged 
four wet boots for slippers, moccasins, or whatever the 
‘good-natured fellow could supply us with. The hostess was 
intently busy making large flat cakes; roasting them, first 
fon one side, then on the other; and alternately boiling and 
frying broad slices of salt pork, when, suddenly suspending 
operations, she exclaimed, with a vivacity that startled us, 
“Oh, Root, I’ve cracked my spider! 

Inquiring with alarm what was the matter, we learned 
that the castiron pan on three feet, which she used for 
her cookery, was called a “spider,” and that its fracture 
hhad occasioned the exclamation. The injured spider per- 
formed “its spiriting gently” notwithstanding, and, sooth 
to say, all parties did full justice to its savoury contents. 

Bed-time drew near. A heap of oddlooking rugs and 
clean blankets was laid for our accommodation and pro- 
nounced to be ready. But how to get into it? We had heard 
Of some rather primitive practices among the steerage pas: 
sengers on board ship, it is true, but had not accustomed 
ourselves to “uncase” before company, and hesitated to 
lie down in our clothes. After waiting some little time in 
blank dismay, Mr. Root kindly set us an example by quiet 
ly slipping out of his nether integuments and turning into 
bed. There was no help for it; by one means or other we 
contrived to sneak under the blankets; and, after hanging 
up a large coloured quilt between our Iair and the couch 
occupied by her now snoring spouse, the good wife also 
disappeared. 

In spite of the novelty of the situation, and some 
occasional disturbance from gusts of wind stealing through 
the “chinks,” and fanning into brightness the dying 
‘embers on the hearth, we slept deliciously and awoke re- 
freshed. 
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10 A First Day in the Bush 


Before day-break breakfast was ready, and proved to be a 
more tempting meal than the supper of the night before 
There were fine dry potatoes, roast wild pigeon, fried pork, 
cakes, butter, eggs, milk, “China tea,” and ‘chocolate— 
which last was a brown-coloured extract of cherry-tree 
bark, sassafras root, and wild sarsapatilla, warmly recom- 
mended by our host as “firstrate bitters” Declining this 
latter beverage, we made a hearty meal. 

Tt was now day-break. As we were new comers, Root 
offered to convoy us “a piece of the way,” a very service 
able act of kindness, for, in the dim twilight we expert 
enced at first no litle difficulty in disceming it. Pointing 
out some faint glimmerings of morning, which were 
showing themselves more and more brightly over the tall 
twee-tops, our friend remarked, “I guess that's where the 
sun's cal'lating o rise.” 

The day had advanced sufficiently to enable us to dis 
tinguish the road with ease. Our tavern-keeper returned 
to his work, and in a few minutes the forest echoed to the 
quick strokes of his lustily.wielded axe. We found our- 
selves advancing along a wide avenue, unmarked as yet by 
the track of wheels, and unimpeded by growing brush. 
wood. To the width of sixty-six feet, all the trees had been 
cut down to.a height of between two and three feet, in a 
Precisely straight course for miles, and burnt or drawn 
{nto the woods; while along the centre, or winding from 
side to side like the course of a drunken man, a waggon- 
track had been made by grubbing up smaller and evading 
the larger stumps, or by throwing a collection of small 
limbs and decayed wood into the deeper inequalities. 
Here and there, a ravine would be rendered passable by 
placing across it two long trunks of trees, often at a sharp 
angle, and crossing these transversely with shorter logs 
the whole covered with brush-wood and earth, and dign 
fied with the name of a “corduroy bridge.” 
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At the Nottawasaga River, we found a log house recent- 
ly erected, the temporary residence of Wellesley Richey, 
Fsq., an Irish gentleman, then in charge of the new settle 
ments thereabouts. Mr. Richey received us very courteous: 
ly, and handed us over to the charge of an experienced 
guide, whose business it was to show lands to intending 
settlers—a very necessary precaution indeed, as after a 
mile or two the road ceased altogether. 

For some miles further, the forest consisted of Norway 
and white pine, almost unmixed with any other timber. 
‘There is something majestic in these vast and thickly-set 
labyrinths of brown columnar stems averaging a hundred 
and fifty fect in height, perhaps, and from one to five in 
thickness, making a traveller feel somewhat like a Lilli 
putian Gulliver in a field of Brobdignagian wheat. It is 
singular to observe the effect of an occasional gust of wind 
in such situations. It may not even fan your cheek; but 
‘you hear a low surging sound, like the moaning of breakers 
in a calm sea, which gradually increases to a loud boister: 
fous roar, still seemingly at a great distance; the branches 
remain in perfect repose, you can discover no evidence of 
a stirring breeze, till, looking perpendicularly upwards, 
you are astonished to see some patriarchal giant close at 
hand—six yards round and sixty high—which alone has 
caught the breeze, waving its huge fantastic arms wildly 
ata dizzy height above your head. 

There are times when the hardiest woodman dares not 
enter the pine woods; when some unusually severe gale 
sweeping over them bends their strong but slender stems 
like willow wands, or catches the wide-spreading branches 
Of the loftier trees with a force that fairly wrenches them 
‘out by the roots, which creeping along on the surface of 
the soil, present no very powerful resistance. Nothing but 
the close contiguity of the trees saves them from general 
prostration, Interlocked branches are every moment bro- 
ken off and flung to a distance, and even the trunks clash, 
and as it were, whet themselves against each other, with a 
shock and uproar that startles the firmest nerves. 
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Te were tedious to detail all the events of our morning's 
march: How armed with English fowling pieces and laden 
with ammunition, we momentarily expected to encounter 
some grisly she-bear, with a numerous family of cubs; or 
at least a herd of deer or a flock of wild turkeys: how we 
saw nothing more dangerous than woodpeckers with crim: 
son heads, hammering away at decayed trees like trans 
migrated carpenters; how we at last shot two partridges 
sitting on branches, very unlike English ones, of which 
we were fain to make a meal, which was utterly detestable 
for want of salt; how the government guide led us, helter- 
skelter, into the untracked woods, walking as for a wager, 
through thickets of ground hemlock,* which entangled 
our feet and often tripped us up; how we were obliged to 
follow him over and under wind-falls, to pass which it was 
necessary to climb sometimes twenty feet along some half- 
recumbent tree; how when we enquired whether clay or 
sand were considered the best soil, he said some preferred 
‘one, and some the other; how he showed us the front of a 
lot that was bad, and guessed that the rear ought to be 
better; how we turned back at last, thoroughly jaded, but 
no wiser than when we set out~ all this and much more, 
must be left to the reader's imagination. 

Ie was drawing towards evening. The guide strode in 
advance, tired and taciturn, like some evil fate. We fol- 
lowed in pairs, each of us provided with a small bunch of 
leafy twigs to flap away the mosquitoes, which rose in 
myriads from the thick, damp underbrush. 

“Ie will be getting dark,” said the guide, “you must 
ook out for the blaze.” 

We glanced anxiously around. “What does he meai 
asked one of the party, “I see no blaze 

‘The man explained that the blaze (query, blazon?) was 
a white mark which we had noticed on some of the trees 

















+ Taxus Canadensis, or Canadian Yew, is a trailing evergreen shrub 
which covers the ground in places. Ts stems are as strong as cart. 
ropes, and often reach the length of twenty feet, 
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in our route, made by slicing off a portion of the bark with 
an axe, and invariably used by surveyors to indicate the 
road, a5 well as divisions and sub-divisions of townships. 
‘After a time this mark loses its whiteness and becomes un- 
distinguishable in the dusk of evening, even to an expe- 
rienced eye. 

Not a little rejoiced were we, when we presently saw a 
genuine blaze in the form of a log fire, that brilliantly 
lighted up the forest in front of a wigwam, which, like 
everything else on that eventful day, was to us delightfully 
new and interesting. We found, seated on logs near the fire, 
‘two persons in blanket coats and red sashes, evidently 
gentlemen; and occupying a second wigwam at a little dis- 
tance, half-dozen axemen. The gentlemen proved to be 
the Messrs. Walker, afterwards of Barrie, sons of the wealthy 
‘owner of the great shot-works at Waterloo Bridge, Lon- 
don, England. They had purchased a tract of a thousand 
acres, and commenced operations by hiring men to cut a 
road through the forest eight or ten miles to their new 
estate, which pioneering exploit they were now superin: 
tending in person, Nothing could exceed the vigour of 
their plans. Their property was to be enclosed in a ring 
fence like a park, to exclude trespassers on their game. 
‘They would have herds of deer and wild horses. The river 
which intersected their Iand was to be cleared of the drift 
logs, and made navigable. In short, they meant to convert, 
it into another England. In the meanwhile, the elder 
brother had cut his foot with an axe, and was disabled for 
the present; and the younger was busily engaged in the 
‘unromantic occupation of frying pancakes, which the axe- 
men, who were unskilled in cookery, were to have for their 
supper. 

Nowhere does good-fellowship spring up so readily as 
in the bush. We were soon engaged in discussing the afore- 
said pancakes, with some fried pork, as well as in sharing 
the sanguine hopes and bright visions which accorded so 
well with our own ideas and feelings. 

‘We quitted the wigwam and its cheerful tenants with 











mutual good wishes for success, and shortly afterwards 
reached the river whence we had started, where Mr. 
Richey kindly invited us to stay for the night, Exhausted 
by our rough progress, we slept soundly till the morning 
sun shone high over the forest. 
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xx A Chapter on Chopping 


Imagine yourself, gentle reader, who have perhaps passed 
most of your days between the wearisome confinement of 
an office or counting house, and a rare holiday visit of a 
few days or weeks at your cousin's or grandfather's pleasant 
farm in the country—imagine yourself, I say, transplanted 
to a “home” like ours. No road approaches within ten 
miles; no footpath nearer than half that distance; the sur- 
veyor's blaze is the sole distinctive mark between the ad- 
joining lots and your own; there are trees innumerable— 
splendid trees—beech, maple, elm, ash, cherry—above and 
around you, which, while you are wondering what on 
arth to do with them, as you see no chance of conveying 
them to market for sale, you are horvified to hear, must 
be consumed by fire—yea, burnt ruthlessly to ashes, and 
scattered over the surface of the earth as “good manure”: 
unless indeed —a desperately forlorn hope—you may "some 
day” have an opportunity of selling them in the shape of 
potash, “when there is a road out” to some navigable 
lake or river, 








Well, say you, let us set to work and chop down some 
of these trees. Softly, good sir. In the first place, you must 
underbrush, With an axe or a strong, long-handled bill- 
hook, made to be used with both hands, you cut away for 
some distance round—a quarter or half an acre perhaps— 
all the small saplings and underwood which would other- 
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wise impede your operations upon the larger trees. In “a 
good hardwood bush,” that is, where the principal timber 
is maple, white oak, elm, white ash, hickory, and other of 
the harder species of timber—the “underbrush” is very 
trifling indeed; and in an hour or two may be cleared off 
sufficiently to give the forest an agreeable park-like appear: 
ance—so much so that, as has been said of English Acts of 
Parliament, any skilful hand might drive a coach and six 
through. 

When you have finished “under-brushing,” you stand 
with whetted axe, ready and willing to attack the fathers 
of the forest—but stay—you don’t know how to chop? It 
is rather doubtful, as you have travelled hither in a great 
hurry, whether you have ever seen an axeman at work. 
Your man, Carroll, who has been in the country five or 
six years, and is quite au fait, will readily instruct you. 
Observe—you strike your axe, by a dexterous swing back. 
wards and round over your shoulder,—take care there 
are no twigs near you, or you may perhaps hurt yourself 
seriously—you strike your axe into the tree with a down- 
ward slant, at about thirty inches from the ground; then, 
by an upward stroke you meet the former incision and 
release a chip, which flies out briskly. Thus you proceed, 
by alternate downward and upward or horizontal strokes 
fon that side of the twee which leans over, or towards which 
you wish to compel it to fall, until you have made a clear 
gap rather more than half way through, when you attack 

Now for the reward of your perspiring exertions—a 
few wellaimed blows on the reverse side of the tree, 
rather higher than in front, and the vast mass “totters t0 
its fall,”—another for the coup-de-grace—crack! crack! 
craaack!—ahal—away with you behind yon beech—the 
noble tree bows gently its leafy honours with graceful 
sweep towards the earth—for a moment slowly and leisure- 
ly, presently with giddy velocity, until it strikes the 
ground, amidst a whirlwind of leaves, with a loud thud, 
and a concussion both of air and earth, that may be felt 
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at a considerable distance. You feel yourself a second 
David, who has overthrown a mightier Goliath, 

Now do you step exultingly upon the prostrate trunk, 
which you forthwith proceed to cut up into about four. 
teen-foot lengths, chopping all the branches close off, and 
throwing the smaller on to your brush piles, It is a com 
mon mistake of new immigrants, who are naturally 
‘enough pleased with the novel spectacle of falling trees, 
to cut down so many before they begin to chop them into 
lengths, that the ground is wholly encumbered, and be- 
‘comes a perfect chaos of confused and heaped-up trunks 
and branches, which nothing but the joint operation of 
decay and fire will clear off, unless at an immense waste of 
time and trouble. To an experienced axeman, these first 
attempts at chopping afford a ready text for all kinds of 
ironical comments upon the unworkmanlike appearance 
of the stumps and “cuts,” which are generally—like those 
gnawn off by beavers in making their dams—haggled all 
round the tree, instead of presenting two clear smooth 
surfaces, in front and rear, as if sliced off with a knife, 
Your genuine axeman is not a little jealous of his reputa- 
is axe is always bright as bur 
nished silver, guiltless of rust or flaw, and fitted with a 
handle which, with its graceful curve and slender pro- 
portions, is a tolerable approach to Hogarth's “line of 
beauty;" he would as soon think of deserting his beloved 
“bush” and settling in a town! as trust his keen weapon in 
the hands of inexperience or even mediocrity. With him 
every blow tells—he never leaves the slightest chip in the 
“cut,” nor makes a false stroke, so that in passing your 
hand over the surface thus left, you are almost unable to 
detect roughness or inequality. 

But we must return to our work, and take care in so 
doing to avoid the mishap which befel a settler in our 
neighbourhood. He was busy chopping away manfully at 
fone of those numerous trees which, yielding to the force 
of some sudden gust of wind, have fallen so gently among 
their compeers, that the greater portion of their roots still 
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retains a powerful hold upon the soil, and the branches 
put forth their annual verdure as regularly as when erect. 
Standing on the recumbent trunk, at a height of five or 
six feet from the ground, the man toiled away, in happy 
ignorance of his danger, until having chopped nearly to 
the centre on both sides of the tree, instead of leaping off 
and completing the cut in safety on terra firma, he dealt 2 
mighty stroke which severed at once the slight portion 
that remained uncut—in an instant, as if from a mortar, 
the poor fellow was launched sixteen feet into the air, by 
the powerful elasticity of the roots, which, relieved from 
the immense weight of the trunk and branches, reverted 
violently to their natural position, and flung their inno- 
cent releaser to the winds. The astonished chopper, falling 
‘on his back, lay stunned for many minutes, and when he 
was at Iength able to rise, crawled to his shamty sorely 
bruised and bewildered. He was able, however, to return 
to his work in a few days, but not without vowing earnestly 
never again to trust himself next the root. 

There are other precautions to be observed, such as 
whether the branches interlock with other trees, in which 
case they will probably break off, and must be carefully 
watched, lest they fall or are flung back upon oneself— 
‘what space you have to escape at the last moment—wheth- 
er the tree is likely to be caught and twisted aside in its 
fall, or held upright, a very dangerous position, as then 
you must cut down others to release it, and can hardly 
calculate which way it will tend: these and many other 
circumstances are to be noted and watched with a cool 
judgment and steady eye, to avoid the numerous acci- 
dents to which the inexperienced and rash are constantly 
exposed. One of these mischances befel an Amazonian 
chopper of our neighbourhood, whose history, as we can 
‘both chop and talk, I shall relate. 

Mary wwas the second of several daughters of an 
emigrant from the county of Galway, whose family, ha 
ing suffered fom continual hardship and privation in 
their native land, had found no difficulty in adapting 
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themselves to the habits and exigencies of the wilderness, 

Hardworking they were all and thrifty. Mary and her 
‘elder sister, neither of them older than eighteen, would 
start before day-break to the nearest store, seventeen miles 
‘off, and return the same evening laden each with a full 
sack flung across the shoulder, containing about a bushel 
and a half, or 90 Ibs. weight of potatoes, destined to supply 
food for the family, as well as seed for their frst crop. 
Being much out of doors, and accustomed to work about 
the clearing, Mary became in time a “first-rate” chopper, 
and would yield to none of the new settlers in the dexter 
ity with which she would fell, brush and cut up maple or 
beech; and preferring such active exercise to the dull 
routine of household work, took her place at chopping, 
logging or burning, as regularly and with at least as much 
spirit as her brothers. Indeed, chopping is quite an accom- 
plishment among young women in the mote remote parts 
‘of the woods, where schools are unknown, and fashions 
from New York or Philadelphia have not yet penetrated. 
A belle of this class will employ her leisure hours in learn- 
ing to play—not the pianoforte—but the dinner-horn, a 
bright tin tube sometimes nearly four feet in length, 
requiring the lungs of that almost forgotten individual, 
an English mailcoach-guard; and an intriguing mamma of 
those parts will bid her daughter exhibit the strength of 
her throat and the delicacy of her musical ear, by a series 
of flourishes and “mots” upon her graceful “tooting-wea- 
pon.” I do not mean, however, that Mary possessed this 
fashionable acquirement, as the neighbourhood had not 
then arrived at such an advanced era of musical taste, but 
she made up in hard work for all other deficiencies; and 
being a good-looking, sunny-faced, dark-eyed, joyous- 
hearted girl, was not a little admired among the young 
axemen of the township. But she preferred remaining 
under her parents’ roof-tree, where her stout arm and 
resolute disposition rendered her absolute mistress of the 
household, to the indignity of promising to “obey” any 
man, who could wield no better axe than her own. At 
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length it was whispered that Mary's heart, long hard as 
rock-elm, had become soft as basswood, under the combined 
influence of the stalwart figure, handsome face and good axe 
of Johnny, a lad of eighteen recently arrived in the neigh- 
bouirhood, who was born in one of the early Scotch settle 
ments in the Newcastle District—settlements which have 
turmed out a race of choppers, accustomed from their in: 
fancy to handle the axe, and unsurpassed in the cleanness 
of their cut, the keenness of their weapon, or the amount 
of cordwood they can chop, split and pile in a day. 

Many a fair denizen of the abodes of fashion might 
have envied Mary the bright smiles and gay greetings 
which passed between her and young Johnny, when they 
met in her father’s clearing at sunrise to commence the 
day's work, It is common for axemen to exchange labour, 
as they prefer working in couples, and Johnny was under 
a treaty of this kind with Patsy, Mary's brother. But Patsy 
vacated his place for Mary, who was emulous of beating 
the young Scotch lad at his own weapon; and she had 
tucked up her sleeves and taken in the slack, as a sailor 
would say, of her dress—Johnny meanwhile laying aside 
his coat, waistcoat and neckcloth, baring his brawny arms, 
and drawing tight the bright scarlet sash round his waist 
thus equipped for their favourite occupation, they 
chopped away in merry rivalry, at maple, elm, ash, birch 
and basswood — Johnny sometimes gallantly fetching water 
from the deliciously-cold natural spring that oozed out of 
the mossy hill-side, to quench Mary's thirst, and stealing. 
now and then a kiss by way of guerdon-for which he never 
failed to get a vehement box on the ear, a penalty which, 
although it would certainly have annihilated any lover of 
less robust frame, he seemed nowise unwilling to incur 
again and again, Thus matters proceeded, the maiden by 
no means acknowledging herself beaten, and the young 
man too gallant to outstrip overmuch his fair opponent— 
until the harsh sound of the breakfast or dinner horn 
would summon both to the house, to partake of the rude 
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but plentiful mess of “colcannon” and milk, which was to 
supply strength for a long and severe day's labour. 
‘Alas! that I should have to relate the melancholy term- 
ination of poor Mary's unsophisticated career. Whether 
Johnny's image occupied her thoughts, to the exclusion of 
the huge yellow birch she was one day chopping, or that 
the wicked genius who takes delight in thwarting the 
course of true love had caught her guardian angel asleep 
‘on his post, I know not; but certain it is, that in an evil 
hour she miscalculated the cut, and was thoughtlessly 
continuing her work, when the birch, overbalancing, split 
upwards, and the side nearest to Mary, springing sud- 
denly out, struck her a blow so severe as to destroy life 
stantaneously. Her yet warm remains were carried 
hastily to the house, and every expedient for her recovery 
that the slender knowledge of the family could suggest, 
wwas resorted to, but in vain. I pass over the silent agony of 
poor Johnny, and the heart-rending lamentations of the 
mother and sisters. In a decent coflin, contrived after 
many unsuccessful attempts by Johnny and Patsy, the un: 
fortunate gitl was carried to her grave, in the same field 
which she had assisted to clear, amid a concourse of simple: 
minded, coarsely-clad, but kindly sympathising neigh 
bours, from all parts of the surrounding district. Many 
years have rolled away since I stood by Mary's fresh-made 
grave, and it may be that Johnny has forgotten his first 
love; but I was told, that no other had yet taken the place 
of her, whom he once hoped to make his “bonny bride." 
By this time you have cut down trees enough to enable 
you fairly tosee the sky! Yes, dear sir, it was entirely hidden 
before, and the sight is not a little exhilarating to a new 
“bush-whacker.” We must think of preparing firewood 
for the night. It is highly amusing to see a party of axe- 
‘men, just returning from their work, set about this neces- 











sary task. Four “hands” commence at once upon some 
luckless maple, whose excellent burning qualities ensure 
it the preference, Two on each side, they strike alternate 
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Dlows—one with the right hand, his “mate” with the left 
in a rapid succession of strokes that seem perfectly 
miraculous to the inexperienced beholder—the tree is 
felled in a trice—a dozen men jump upon it, each intent 
on exhibiting his skill by making his “cut” in the shortest 
possible time, The more modest select the upper end of 
the tree—the bolder attack the butt—their bright axes, 
ashing vividly in the sunbeams, are whirled around their 
heads with such velocity as to elude the eye—huge chips 
1 foot broad are thrown off incessantly—they wheel round 
for the “back cut” at the same instant, like a file of soldiers 
facing about upon some enemy in rear—and in the space 
Of two or three minutes, the once tall and graceful trunk 
lies dissevered in as many fragments as there are choppers. 
Tt invariably astonishes new comers to observe with 
what dexterity and ease an axeman will fell a tree in the 
precise spot which he wishes it to occupy so as to suit his 
‘convenience in cutting it up, or in removing it by oxen to 
the log.pile where it is destined to be consumed. If it 
should happen to overhang a creek or “swale” (wet places 
where oxen cannot readily operate), every contrivance is 
resorted to, to overcome its apparently inevitable ten 
dency. Choosing a time when not a breath of air is stirring 
to defeat his operations, or better still, when the w 
favourable, he cuts deeply into the huge victim on the side 
to which he wishes to throw it, until it actually trembles 
on the slight remaining support, cautiously regulating the 
direction of the “cut” so that the tree may not overbalance 
itself—then he gently fells among its branches on the 
reverse side all the smaller trees with which it may be 
reached—and last and boldest expedient of all, he cuts 
several “spring poles”—trimmed saplings from twenty to 
forty feet in length and four to eight inches thick—which 
‘with great care and labour are set up against the stem, and 
by the united strength and weight of several men used as 
spring levers, after the manner in which ladders are em- 
ployed by firemen to overthrow tottering stacks of 
chimneys; the squared end of these poles holding firmly 
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in the rough bark, they slowly but surely compel the un- 
willing monster to obey the might of its hereditary ruler, 
‘man. With such certainty is this feat accomplished, that I 
have seen a solitary pine, nearly five feet thick and some- 
where about a hundred and seventy feet in height, forced 
by this latter means, aided by the strength of two men 
only, against its decided natural bearing, to fall down the 
side of @ mound, at the bottom of which a saw-pit was 
already prepared to convert it into lumber. The moment 
when the enormous mass is about yielding to its fate, is 
‘one of breathless interest—it sways alarmingly, as if it 
‘must inevitably fall backward, crushing poles and perhaps 
axemen to atoms in its overwhelming descent—ha! there 
is a slight cat’s paw of air in our favour—cling to your 
pole—now! an inch or two gained!—the stout stick 
trembles and bends at the revulsive sway of the monstrous 
tree but still holds its own—drive your axe into the back 
cut—that helps her—again, another axel soh, the first is 
loose—again!—she must go—both axes are fixed in the cut 
as immovably as her roots in the ground—another puff of 
wind—she sways the wrong way~no, no! hold on—she 
cracks—strike in again the slackened axes—bravol_ one 
blow more—quick, catch your axe and clear out!—see! 
what a sweep—what a rush of wind—what an enormous 
top—down! down! how beautifully she falls—hurraht just 
in the right place! 
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12 Life in the Backwoods 


We had selected, on the advice of our guide, a tolerably 
good hard-wood lot in the centre of the Township of 
Sunnidale, part of which is now the site of the village of 
New Lowell, on the Northern Railway, To engage a young 
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Scotch axeman from the County of Lanark, on the Ottawa 
river; to try our virgin axes upon the splendid maples and 
beeches which it seemed almost a profanation to destroy: 
to fell half an acre of trees; to build a bark wigwam for 
‘our night's lodging; and in time to put up a substantial 
log shanty, roofed with wooden troughs and “chinked'” 
with slats and moss—these things were to us more than 
mortal felicity. Our mansion was twenty-five feet long and 
‘eighteen wide. At one end an open fire-place, at the other 
sumptuous beds laid on flatted logs, cushioned with soft 
hemlock twigs, redolent of turpentine and health. For our 
provisions, cakes made of flour; salt pork of the best; tea 
and coffee without milk; with the occasional luxury of a 
few partridges and pigeons, and even a haunch of venison 
of our own shooting; also some potatoes. We wanted no 
more. There were few other settlers within many miles, 
and those as raw as ourselves; so we mended our own, 
clothes, did our own cooking, and washed our own linen. 
‘Owing to the tedious length of our sea voyage, there 
‘was no time for getting in crops that year; not even fall 
wheat; so we had plenty of leisure to make ourselves com 
fortable for the winter, And we were by no means without 
visitors. Sometimes a surveyor’s party sought shelter for 
the night on their way to the strangely-named townships 
of Alta and Zero—now Collingwood and St. Vincent, 
Among these were Charles Rankin, surveyor, now of 
London; his brother, Arthur Rankin, since mr. for Essex: 
young gentleman from England, now Dr. Barrett, late of 
Upper Canada College. By-and-by came some Chippawa 
Indians, en route to or from the Christian Islands of Lake 
Huron; we were great friends with them. I had made a sort 
of harp or zittern, and they were charmed with its simple 
music, Their mode of counting money on their fingers 
‘was highly comical—“‘one cop, one cop, one cop, three cop! 
and so on up to twenty, which was the largest sum they 
could accomplish. At night, they wrapped their blankets 
round them, lay down on the bare earthen floor near the 
fire, and slept quietly till day-break, when they would start 
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‘on their way with many smiles and hand-shakings. In fact, 
our shanty, being the only comfortable shelter between 
Barrie and the Georgian Bay, became a sort of half-way 
house, at which travellers looked for a night's lodging: 
and we were not sorry when the opening of a log-avern, 
a mile off, by an old Scotchwoman, yeleped Mother 
McNeil, enabled us to select our visitors, This tavern was 
a curiosity in its way, buile of the roughest logs, with no 
artificial floor, but the soil being swaley or wet—a mud- 
hole yawned just inside the door, where bullfrogs not 
tunfrequently ‘saluted the wayfarer with their deepest 
diapason notes. 

I must record my own experiences with their con- 
sgeners, the toads. We were annoyed by fies, and I noticed 
an old toad creep stealthily from under the house logs, 
wait patiently near a patch of sunshine on the floor, and as 
soon as two or three flies, attracted by the sun's warmth, 
drew near its post, dart out its long slender tongue, and 
so catch them all one after another. Improving upon the 
hint, we afterwards regularly scattered a few grains of 
sugar, to attract more flies within the old fellow’s reach, 
and thus kept the shanty comparatively clear of those 
winged nuisances, and secured quiet repose for ourselves 
in the early mornings. Another toad soon joined the first 
fone, and they became so much at home as to allow us to 
scratch their backs gently with a stick, when they would 
heave up their puffed sides to be scrubbed. These toads 
swallow mice and young ducks, and in their turn fall 
victims to garter and other snakes. 

During the following year, 1884, the Government 
‘opened up a settlement on the Sunnidale road, employing 
the new immigrants in road making, chopping and clear- 
ing, and putting up log shanties; and gave them the land 
so cleared to live on, but without power of sale. In this 
way, two or three hundred settlers, English, Irish and 
Highland Scotch, chiefly the latter, were located in Sunni: 
dale. A Scottish gentleman, a Mr. H. C. Young, was 
appointed local immigrant agent, and spent some time 























with us. Eventually it was found that the land was too 
aguish for settlement, being close to a large cedar swamp 
‘extending several miles to the Nottawasaga River; and on 
the representation of the agent, it was in 1885 determined 
to transfer operations to the adjoining township of Not 
tawasaga, in which the town of Collingwood is now situ- 
ated, 

Tt was about this time that the prospect of a railway 
from Toronto to the Georgian Bay was first mooted, the 
mouth of the Nottawasaga River being the expected 
terminus. A talented Toronto engineer whose name I 
think was Lynn, published a pamphlet containing an out- 
line route for the railroad, which was extended through to 
the North-West. To him, doubtless, is due the first pract 
cal suggestion of a Canadian Pacific Railway. We, in 
Sunnidale, were confidently assured that the line would 
pass directly through our own land, and many a weary 
sigh at hope deferred did the delusion cost us. 
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13, Some Gatherings from Natural History 


I need not weary the reader with details of our farming 
proceedings, which differed in no respect from the now 
well-known routine of bush life. I will, however, add one 
or two notices of occurrences which may be thought worth 
relating. We were not without wild animals in our bush. 
Bears, wolves, foxes, racoons, skunks, mink and ermine 
among beasts; eagles, jays, many kinds of hawks, wood- 
ppeckers, loons, partridges and pigeons, besides a host of 
other birds, were common enough. Bears’ nests abounded, 
consisting of a kind of arbour which the bear makes for 
himself in the top of the loftiest beech trees, by dragging 
inwards all the upper branches laden with their wealth of 
nuts, upon which he feasts at leisure. The marks of his 
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formidable claws are plainly visible the whole length of 
the trunks of most lange beech-trees. In Canada West the 
bear is seldom dangerous. One old fellow which we often 
encountered, haunted a favourite raspberry patch on the 
road-side; when anybody passed near him he would 
scamper off in such haste that I have seen him dash him- 
self violently against any tree or fallen branch that might 
be in his way. Once we saw a bear roll himself headlong 
from the forks of a tree fully forty feet from the ground, 
tumbling over and over, but alighting safely, and “making 
tacks” with the utmost expedition, 

An Englishman whom I knew, of a very studious tem- 
perament, was strolling along the Medonte road deeply 
intent upon a volume of Ovid or some other Latin author, 
when, looking up to ascertain the cause of a shadow which 
fell across his book, he found himself nearly stumbling 
against a huge brown bear, standing erect on its hind legs, 
and with formidable paw raised ready to strike. The 
surprise seems to have been mutual, for after waiting a 
moment or two as if to recognise each other's features 
should they meet again, the student merely said “Oh! a 
bear!” coolly turned on his heel, plunged into his book 
again, and walked slowly back toward the village, leaving 
Bruin to move off at leisure in an opposite direction. So 
saith my informant. 

Another friend, when a youth, was quail-shooting on 
the site of the City of Toronto, which was nothing but a 
rough swampy thicket of cedars and pines mixed with 
hardwood. Stepping hastily across a rotten pine log, the 
lad plumped full upon a great fat bear taking its siesta i 
the shade. Which of the two fled the fastest is not known, 
but it was probably the animal, judging by my own 
experience in Sunnidale. 

Wolves often disturbed us with their hideous howlings. 
We had a beautiful liver and white English setter, called 
Dash, with her two pups. One night in winter, poor Dash, 
whom we kept within doors, was excited by the yelping of 
her pups outside, which appeared to be alarmed by some 
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intruder about the premises. A wolf had been seen 
prowling near, so we got out our guns and whatever weap- 
‘on was handy, but incautiously opened the door and let 
‘out the slut before we were ourselves quite dressed. She 
rushed out in eager haste, and in a few seconds we heard 
the wolf and dog fighting, with the most frightful discord 
of yells and howls that ever deafened the human ear. The 
noise ceased as suddenly as it had begun. We followed as 
fast as we could to the scene of the struggle, but found 
nothing there except a trampled space in the snow stained. 
with blood, the dog having evidently been killed and 
dragged away. Next morning we followed the track fur- 
ther, and found at no great distance another similar spot, 
where the wolf had devoured its victim so utterly, that not 
a hair, bone, nor anything else was left, save the poor ani- 

mal’s heart, which had been flung away to a little distance 
in the snow. Beyond this were no signs of blood. We set a 
trap for the wolf, and tracked him for miles in the hope of 
avenging poor Dash, but without effect. This same wolf, 

wwe heard afterwards, was killed by a settler with a hand- 

spike, to our great satisfaction, 

Among our neighbours of the Sunnidale settlement 
‘was a married couple from England, named Sewell, very 
wellconducted and industrious. They had a fair little 
child under two years old, named Hetty, whom we often 
stopped to admire for her prettiness and engaging simpli- 
city. They also possessed, and were very proud of, several 
broods of newly-hatched chickens, some of which had 
been carried off by an immense falcon, which would swoop 
down from the lofty elm-trees still left standing in the halt 
chopped clearing, too suddenly to be easily shot. One day 
Hetty was feeding the young chickens when the hawk 
pounced upon the old hen, which struggled desperately 
whereupon little Hetty bravely joined in the battle, seized 
the intruder by the wings from behind and held him fast, 
crying out loudly, “I've got him, mother!” It turned out, 
after the hawk was killed, that it had been blind of one 
eye. 
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In the spring of 1834, we had with infinite labour 
‘managed to clear off a small patch of ground, which we 
sowed with spring wheat, and watched its growth with the 
most intense anxiety, until it attained a height of ten 
inches, and began to put forth tender ears. Already the 
exquisite pleasure of eating bread the product of our own 
land, and of our own labour, was present to our imagin- 
ations, and the number of bushels to be reaped, the barn 
for storage, the journeys to mill, were eagerly discussed, 
But one day in August, occurred a hailstorm such as is 
seldom experienced in half a century. A perfect cataract 
of ice fell upon our hapless wheat crop. Flattened hail- 
stones measuring two and a half inches in diameter, seven 
and a half in circumference, covered the ground several 
inches deep. Every blade of wheat was utterly destroyed, 
and with it all our sanguine hopes of plenty for that year, 
T have preserved a tracing which I made at the time, of 
one of those hailstones. The centre was spherical, an inch 
in girth, from which laterally radiated lines three fourths 
of an inch long, like the spokes of a wheel, and outside of 
them again a wavy border resembling the undulating edge 
of pie crust. The superficial structure of the whole, was 
much like that of a full blown rose. A remarkable hail- 
storm occurred in Toronto, in the year 1878, but the 
stones, although similar in formation, were scarcely as 
bulky. 

It was one night in November following, when our 
axeman, William Whitelaw, who had risen from bed at 
eleven o'clock to fetch a new log for the fire shouted to us 
to come out and see a strange sight. Lazily we complied, ex. 
pecting nothing extraordinary; but, on getting into the 
cold frosty air outside, we were transfixed with astonish: 
ment and admiration. Our clearing being small, and the 
timber partly hemlock, we seemed to be envitoned with a 
dense black wall the height of the forest trees, while over 
all, in dazzling splendour, shone a canopy of the most 
brilliant meteors, radiating in all directions from a single 
point in the heavens, nearly over-head, but slightly to the 
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north-west. I have since read all the descriptions of 
meteoric showers I could find in our scientific annals, and 
watched year after year for a return of the same wonderful 
vision, but neither in the records of history nor otherwise, 
since that night, have I read of or seen anything so mar- 
vellously beautiful. Hour after hour we gazed in wonder 
and awe, as the radiant messengers streamed on their 
‘courses, sometimes singly, sometimes in starry cohorts of 
thousands, appearing to descend amongst the trees close 
beside us, but in reality shooting far beyond the horizon. 
‘Those who have looked upwards during a fall of snow will 
remember how the large flakes seem to radiate from a 
centre, Thus I believe astronomers account for the ap- 
pearance of these showers of stars, by the circumstance 
that they meet the earth full in its orbit, and so dart past 
it from an opposite point, like a flight of birds confronting 
a locomotive, or a storm of hail directly facing a vessel 
under full steam. No description I have read has given 
even a faint idea of the reality as I saw it on that memor- 
able night. From eleven p.m. to three in the morning, the 
majestic spectacle continued in full glory, gradually fading 
away before the approach of daybreak, 

We often had knotty and not very logical discussions 
about the origin of seeds, and the cause of the thick growth 
of new varieties of plants and trees wherever the forest had 
been burnt over. On our land, and everywhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the process of clearing by fire 
wwas sure to be followed by a spontaneous growth, first of 
fire-weed or wild lettuce, and secondly by a crop of young. 
cherry trees, so thick as to choke one another. At other 
spots, where pine-trees had stood for a century, the out 
come of their destruction by fire was invariably a thick 
growth of raspberries, with poplars of the aspen variety. 
‘Our Celtic friends, most of whom were pious Presbyter 
ian, insisted that a new creation of plants must be con- 
stantly going on to account for such miraculous growth. 
To test the matter, I scooped up a panful of black soil 
from our clearing, washed it, and got a small tea-cupful of, 
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cherrysstones, exactly similar to those growing in the forest. 
‘The cause of this surprising accumulation of seed was not 
far to find. A few miles distant was a pigeon-roost. In 
spring, the birds would come flying round the east shore 
of Lake Huron, skirting the Georgian Bay, in such vast 
clouds as to darken the sun; and so swiftly that swan-shot 
failed to bring them down unless striking them in rear; 
and, even then, we rarely got them, as the velocity of their 
flight impelled them far into the thicket before falling, 
‘These beautiful creatures attacked our crops with serious 
results, and devoured all our young peas. I have known 
twenty-five pigeons killed at a single shot; and have my- 
self got a dozen by firing at random into a maple-tree on 
which they had alighted, but where not one had been 
visible, 

‘The pigeon-roost itself was a marvel. Men, women and 
children went by the hundred, some with guns, but the 
‘majority with baskets, to pick up the countless birds that 
had been disabled by the fall of great branches of trees 
broken off by the weight of their roosting comrades over- 
head. The women skinned the birds, cut off their plump 
breasts, throwing the remainder away, and packed them 
in barrels with salt, for keeping. To these pigeons we 
were, doubtless, indebted for our crop of young cherry 
trees. 

Where there was so much seed, a corresponding crop 
might be expected; and dense thickets of choke-cherry 
trees grew up in neglected clearings accordingly. Forcing 
my way through one of these, I found myself literally face 
to face with a garter snake five feet long, which was also 
in search of cherries, and had wriggled its way to the upper 
branches of a young tree ten feet high. Garter snakes, how- 
ever, are as harmless as frogs, and like them, are the victims 
of a general persecution. In some places they are exceed- 
ingly numerous. One summer's evening T was travelling 
on foot from Holland Landing to Bradford, across the 
Holland river, a distance of three miles, nearly all marsh, 
laid with cedar logs placed crosswise, to form a passable 
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road. The sun was nearing the horizon; the snakes— 
garter chiefly, but a few copperhead and black—glided on 
to the logs to bask apparently in the sunshine, in such 
numbers, that after vainly trying to step across without 
treading on them, I was fain to take to flight, springing 
from log to log like some long-legged bird, and so escaping 
from the unpleasant companionship." 

‘One of the most perplexing tasks to new settlers is that 
of keeping cows. “Bossy” soon learns that the bush is “all 
before her where to choose,” and she indulges her whims 
by straying away in the most unexpected directions, and 
putting you to half-a-day’s toilsome search before she can 
be captured. The obvious remedy is the cow-bell, but even. 
with this telltale appendage, the experienced cow con: 
trives to bafile your vigilance. She will ensconce herself in 
the midst of a clump of underbrush, lying perfectly still, 
and paying no heed to your most endearing appeals of 

‘Go! bossy, co’ bossy,” until some flysting obliges her to 
jerk her head and betray her hiding-place by a single note 
of the bell. Then she will deliberately get up, and walk off 
straight to the shanty, ready to be milked. 
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14 Our Removal to Nottawasaga 


In the autumn of 1885, we were favoured with a visit from 
Mr. A. B, Hawke, chief emigrant agent for Upper Canada, 
and a gentleman held in general esteem, a5 a friend to 
emigrants, and a kind-hearted man, He slept, or rather 





Te is affimed that in two oF three localities in Manitoba, garter 
snakes sometimes congregate in such multitudes as to form topes 
ur thick as a mans leg, which, by their constant writhing and 
twining in and out, present a stangely glittering and moving 
spectacle 
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tied to sleep, at our shanty. It was very hot weather, the 
mosquitoes were in full vigour, and the tortures they 
inflicted on the poor man were truly pitiable. We being 
acclimatised, could cover our heads, and lie perdu, sleep: 
ing in spite of the humming hosts outside, But our visitor 
had learnt no such philosophy. He threw off the bedclothes 
(on account of the heat; slapped his face and hands to kill 
his tormentors; and actually roared with pain and anger, 
relieving himself now and then by objurgations mingled 
with expletives not a little profane, It was impossible to 
resist laughing at the desperate emphasis of his protests, 
although our mirth did not help much to soothe the an- 
noyance, at which, however, he could not help laughing in 

Mosquitoes do not plague all night, and our friend 
got a little repose in the cool of the morning, but vowed, 
most solemnly, that nothing could induce him to pass 
another night in Sunnidale. 

To this circumstance, perhaps, were we indebted for 
the permission we soon afterwards obtained, to exchange 
our Sunnidale lot for one in Nottawasaga, where some 
clearing had been done by the new settlers, on what was 
called the Scotch line; and gladly we quitted our fist lo- 
cation for land decidedly more eligible for farm purposes, 
although seventeen miles further distant from Barrie, 
which was still the only village within reasonably easy 

‘We had obtained small government contracts for cor: 
uroying, or causewaying, the many swampy spots on the 
Sunnidale road, which enabled us to employ a number of 
axemen, and to live a little more comfortably; and about 
this time, Mr. Young being in weak health, and unequal to 
the hardships of bush life, resigned his agency, and got my 
brother Thomas appointed temporarily as his successor; so 
we had the benefit of a good log-house he had built on the 
Nottawasaga road, near the Batteau creek, on which is 
now situated the Batteau station of the Northern Railway. 
‘We abode there until we found time to cut a road to our 
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land, and afterwards to erect a comfortable cedar-log house 
thereon. 

Here, with a large open clearing around us, plenty of 
neighbours, and a sawmill at no great distance, we were 
able to make our home nearly as comfortable as are the 
majority of Canadian farm-houses of to-day. We had a 
neat picket-fenced garden, a large double log barn, a yoke 
of oxen, and plenty of poultry. The house stood on a 
handsome rising eminence, and commanded a noble pros- 
pect, which included the Georgian Bay, visible at a dis- 
tance of six miles, and the Christian Islands, twenty miles 
further north. The land was productive, and the air highly 
salubrious. 

‘Would some of my readers like to know how to raise a 
log barn? I shall try to teach them. For such an under~ 
taking much previous labour and foresight are required, 
In our case, fortunately, there was a small cedar swamp 
within a hundred paces of the site we had chosen for our 
barn, which was picturesquely separated from the house 
by a ravine some thirty feet deep, with a clear spring of 
the sweetest and coldest water flowing between steep 
banks, The barn was to consist of two large bays, each 
thirty feet square and eight logs high, with a threshing 
floor twelve feet wide between, the whole combined into 
one by an upper story or loft, twenty by seventy-two feet, 
and four logs high, including the roof-plates. 

Tt will be seen, then, that to build such a barn would 
require sixty-four logs of thirty feet each for the lower 
story; and sixteen more of the same length, as well as eight 
of seventy-two feet each, for the loft. Our handy swamp 
provided all these, not from standing trees only, but from 
many fallen patriarchs buried four or five feet under the 
surface in black muck, and perfectly sound. To get them 
out of the mud required both skill and patience. All the 
branches having been cleared off as thoroughly as possible, 
the entire tree was drawn out by those most patient of all 
patient drudges, the oxen, and when on solid ground, 
sawn to the required length. A number of skids were also 
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provided, of the size and kind of the spring-poles already 
described in chapter 11, and plenty of handspikes. 

Having got these prime essentials ready, the next 
business was to summon our good neighbours to a “raising 
bee.” On the day named, accordingly, we had about thirty 
practised axemen on the ground by day-break, all in the 
best of spirits, and confident in their powers for work. 
Eight of the heaviest logs, about two feet thick, had been 
placed in position as sleepers or foundation logs, duly 
saddled at the comers, Parallel with these at a distance of 
twenty-feet on either side, were ranged in order all the 
logs required to complete the building. 

‘Well, now we begin. Eight of the smartest men jump 
‘at once on the eight comers. In a few minutes each of the 
four men in front has his saddle ready—that is, he has 
chopped his end of the first log into an angular shape, thus 
A. The four men in rear have done the same thing no 
less expeditiously, and all are waiting for the next log. 
Meanwhile, at the ends of both bays, four several parties 
of three men each, stationed below, have placed their 
skids in a sloping position—the upper end on the rising 
wall and the lower on the ground—and up these skids they 
roll additional logs transversely to those already in posi- 
tion. These are received by the corner-men above, and 
carefully adjusted in their places according to their “na- 
tural lie,” that is, so that they will be least likely to render 
the wall unsteady; then turned halfback to receive the 
undercut, which should be exactly an inverse counterpart 
of the saddle. A skilful hand will make this undercut with 
uunerring certainty, so that the log when turned forward 
again, will fit down upon its two saddles without further 
adjustment. Now for more logs back and front; then others 
at the ends, and so on, every log fitted as before, and each 
fone somewhat lighter than its predecessor. All this time 
the oxen have been busily employed in drawing more logs 
where needed. The skids have to be readjusted for every 
successive log, and a supply of new logs rolled up as fast 
as wanted. The quick strokes of eight axes wielded by 
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active fellows perched on the still rising walls, and bal- 
ancing themselves dexterously and even gracefully as they 
work, the constant demand for “another log," and the 
merry voices and rough jokes of the workers, altogether 
form as lively and exciting a picture as is often witnessed. 
Add to these a bright sky and a fresh breeze with the 
beautiful green background of the noble hardwood trees 
around—and I know of no mere pleasure party that T 
would rather join. 

Breakfast and dinner form welcome interludes. Ample 
stores of provender, meat, bread, potatoes, puddings var- 
ious, tea and coffee, have been prepared and are thor 
oughly enjoyed, inasmuch as they are rare luxuries to 
‘many of the guests, Then again to work, until the last 
crowning effort of all—the raising of the seventy-two-foot 
ogs—has to be encountered. Great care is necessary here, 
as accidents are not infrequent. The best skids, the stoutest 
handspikes, the strongest and hardiest_men, must be 
selected. Our logs being cedar and therefore light, there 
‘was comparatively little danger; and they were all success: 
fully raised, and well secured by cross-gitders before sun 
down. 

‘Then, and not till then, after supper, a little whiskey 
‘was allowed. Teetotalism had not made its way into our 
backwoods; and we were considered very straightlaced 
indeed to set our faces as we did against all excess. Our 
Highland and Irish neighbours looked upon the weak 
stuff sold in Canada with supreme contempt; and recol- 
lecting our Galway experience, we felt no surprise thereat. 

‘The roofing such a building is a subsequent operation, 
for which no “bee” is required. Shingles four feet long, on. 
round rafters, ate generally used for log barns, to be re- 
placed at some future day by more perfect roofing. A well- 
made cedar barn will stand for forty years with proper 
‘are, by which time there should be no difficulty in re- 
placing it by a good substantial, roomy frame building. 
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15 Society in the Backwoods 


Sir John Colborne, as has been mentioned already, dl all 
in his power to induce well-to-do immigrants, and particu: 
larly military men, to settle on lands west and north of 
Lake Simcoe. Some of these gentlemen were entitled, in 
those days, to draw from three to twelve hundred acres of 
land in their own right; but the privilege was of very 
doubtful value. Take an example, Captain Workman, with 
his wife, highly educated and thoroughly estimable people, 
were persuaded to select their land on the Georgian Bay, 
near the site of the present village of Meaford. A small 
rivulet which enters the bay there, is still called “the Cap- 
tain’s creck.” ‘To get there, they had to go to Penetan- 
guishene, then a military station, now the seat of a 
Reformatory for boys. From thence they embarked on 
scows, with their servants, furniture, cows, farm imple- 
ments and provisions. Rough weather obliged them to 
land on one of the Christian Islands, very bleak spots out. 
side of Penetanguishene harbour, occupied only by a few 
Chippewa Indians, After nearly two weeks’ delay and 
severe privation, they at length reached their destination, 
and had then to camp out until a roof could be put up to 
shelter them from the storms, not uncommon on that 
exposed coast. 

We had ourselves, along with others, taken up addi 
tional land on what was called “the Blue Mountains,” 
which are considered to be a spur of the Alleghanies, 
extending northerly across by Niagara, from the State of 
New York. The then newly-surveyed townships of St 
Vincent and Euphrasia were attracting settlers, and 
amongst them our axeman, Whitelaw, and many more of 
the like class. ‘To reach this land, we had bought a smart 
sail-boat, and in her enjoyed ourselves by coasting from 
the Nottawasaga river north-westerly along the bay. In 
this way we happened one evening to put in at the little 
harbour where Capt. Workman had chosen his location, 
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It was early in the spring. The snows from the uplands had 
‘swelled the rivulet into a rushing torrent. ‘The garden, 
prettily Iaid out, was converted into an island, the water 
whirling and eddying close to the house both in front and 
rear, and altogether presenting a scene of wild confusion. 
We found the captain highly excited, but bravely contend- 
ing with his watery adversary; the lady of the house in a 
state of alarmed perplexity; the servants at their wits’ end, 
hurrying here and there with little effect. Fortunately, 
when we got there the actual danger was past, the waters 
subsiding rapidly during the night. But it struck us as a 
‘most cruel and inconsiderate act on the part of the Gov: 
ernment, to expose tenderly reared families to hazards 
which even the rudest of rough pioneers would not care 

‘After enduring several years of severe hardship, and 
expending a considerable income in this out-of-theworld 
spot, Captain Workman and his family removed to Tor- 
‘onto, and afterwards returned to England, wiser, perhaps, 
but no richer certainly, than when they left the old 
country. 

‘A couple of miles along the shore, we found another 
military settler, Lieutenant Waddell, who had served as 
Drigademajor at the Battle of Waterloo; with him were 
his wife, two sons, and two daughters, On landing, the first 
person we encountered was the eldest son, John, a youth 
of twenty years—six feet in stature at least, and bearing on 
his shoulder, sustained by a stick thrust through its gills, 
fa sturgeon so large that its tail trailed on the ground 
behind him, He had just caught it with a floating line. 
Here again the same melancholy story: ladies delicately 
nurtured, exposed to rough labour, and deprived of all 
the comforts of civilized life, exhausting themselves in 
weary struggle with the elements. Brave soldiers in the 
decline of life, condemned to tasks only adapted to hinds 
and navvies. What worse fate can be reserved for Siberian 
exiles! This family also soon removed to Toronto, and 
afterwards to Niagara, where the kindly, excellent old 
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soldier is well remembered; then to Chatham, where he 
became barrack-master, and died there. His son, John 
Waddell, married into the Eberts family, and prospered; 
later he was member for Kent; and ultimately met his 
death by drowning on a lumbering excursion in the 
Georgian Bay. Other members of the family now reside at 
Goderich, 

Along the west shore of Lake Simcoe, several other 
military and naval officers, with their households, were 
scattered. Some, whose names I shall not record, had left 
their families at home, and brought out with them female 
companions of questionable position, whom, nevertheless, 
they introduced as their wives. The appearance of the true 
wives rid the county of the scandal and its actors. 

Conspicuous among the best class of gentlemen settlers 
was the late Col. E. G. O'Brien, of Shanty Bay, near Barrie, 
of whom I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. Capt. 
St. John, of Lake Couchiching, was equally respected. The 
Messrs. Lally, of Medonte; Walker, of Tecumseth and 
Barrie; Sibbald, of Kempenfeldt Bays are all names well 
Known in those days, as are also many others of the like 
lass. But where are the results of the policy which sent 
them there? What did they gain—what have their families 
and descendants gained—by the ruinous outlay to which 
they were subjected? With one or two exceptions, absolute- 
ly nothing but wasted means and saddest memories. 

It is pleasant to turn to a different class of settlers— 
the hardy Scots, Irish, English, and Germans, to whom the 
Counties of Simcoe and Grey stand indebted for their 
present state of prosperity. The Sunnidale settlement was 
ill-chosen, and therefore a failure, But in the north of that 
township, much better land and a healthier situation are 
found, and there, as well as in Nottawasaga adjoining, the 
true conditions of rational colonization, and the practical 
development of those conditions, are plainly to be seen. 

‘The system of clearing five acre lots, and erecting log 
shanties thereon, to be given to the immigrants without 
power of sale, which was commenced in Sunnidale, was 
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continued in Nottawasaga. The settlement was called the 
Scotch line, nearly all the people being from the islands of 
Arran and Islay, lying off Argyleshire, in Scotland. Very 
few of them knew a word of English. There were Camp. 
bells, McGillivrays, Livingstons, MeDiarmids, McAlmons, 
MeNees, Jardines, and other characteristic names. ‘The 
chief man among them was Angus Campbell, who had 
been a tradesman of some kind in the old country, and 
exercised a beneficial influence over the rest. He was well 
formed, sternly Presbyterian, and often reminded us of 
“douce Davie Deans” in the “Heart of Midlothian.” One 
of the Livingstons was a schoolmaster. They were, one and 
all, hardy and industrious folk. Day after day, month after 
month, year after year, added to their wealth and comfort. 
Cows were purchased, and soon became common, There 
were a few oxen and horses before long. When I visited 
the township of Nottawasaga some years since, I found 
Angus Campbell, postmaster and justice of the peace 
Andrew Jardine, township clerk or treasurer; and Mc: 
Diarmids, Livingstons, Shaws, Re., spread all over the 
surrounding country, possessing large farms richly stocked, 
good barns well-filled, and even commodious frame houses 
comfortably furnished. They ride to church or market in 
handsome buggies well horsed: have their temperance 
meetings and political gatherings of the most zealous sort, 
and altogether present a model specimen of a prosperous 
farming community. What has been said of the Scotch, is 
no less applicable to the Irish, Germans and English, who 
formed the minority in that township. I hear of their sons, 
and their sons’ sons, as thriving farmers and storekeepers, 
all over Ontario. 

Our axeman, Whitelaw, was of Scottish parentage, but 
a Canadian by birth, and won his way with the rest. He 
settled in St, Vincent, married a smart and pretty Irish 
lass, had many sons and daughters, acquired a farm of five 
hundred acres, of which he cleared and cultivated a large 
portion almost singlehanded, and in time became able t0 
build the finest frame house in the township; served as 
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reve, was a justice of peace, and even a candidate for 
parliament, in which, well for himself, he failed. His ex 
cessive labours, however, brought on asthma, of which he 
died not long since, leaving several families of descendants 
to represent him. 

T could go on with the list of prosperous settlers of this 
class, to fill a volume. Some of the young men entered the 
ministry, and I recognize their names occasionally at Pres. 
byterian and Wesleyan conventions. Some less fortunate 
were tempted away to Iowa and Illinois, and there died 
victims to ague and heat, 

But if we “look on this picture and on that;" if we 
compare the results of the settlement of educated people 
and of the labouring classes, the former withering away 
and leaving no sign behind—the latter growing in num- 
bers and advancing in wealth and position until they fill 
the whole land, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion, 
that except as leaders and teachers of their companions, 
gentlefolk of refined tastes and of superior education, have 
no place in the bush, and should shun it as a wild delusion 
and a cruel snare 
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16 More about Nottawasaga and its People 


Among the duties handed over to my brother Thomas, by 
his predecessor in the emigrant agency, was the care of a 
large medicine chest full of quinine, rhubarb, jalap, and a 
host of other drugs, strong enough for horses as well as 
‘men, including a long catalogue of poisons, such as arsenic, 
belladonna, vitriol, Rc. To assist in the distribution of this 
rather formidable charge, a copy of “Buchan's Domestic 
Medicine” was added. My brother had no taste for drugs, 
and therefore deputed the care of the medicine chest to 
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me. So I studied “Buchan” zealously, and was fortunate 
‘enough to secure the aid of an old army sergeant, an Irish~ 
man who had been accustomed to camp hospital life, and 
knew how to bleed, and treat wounds. Time and practice 
gave me courage to dispense the medicines, which I did 
cautiously, and so successfully as to earn the soubriquet 
‘of “Doctor,” and to be sought after in cases both dangerous 
and dificult. As, however, about this time, a clever, li- 
censed practitioner had established himself at Barrie, 
thirty-four miles distant, I declined to prescribe in serious 
cases, except in one or two of great urgency. A Prussian 
soldier named Murtz, had received a gunshot wound in 
the chest at the battle of Quatre Bras, under Marshal 
Blicher, and had frequently sulfered thereirom. One day 
in winter, when the thermometer ranged far below zero, 
this man had been threshing in our barn, when he was 
seized with inflammation of the chest, and forced to return 
home. As it appeared to be a case of life and death, 1 
ventured to act boldly, ordered bleeding, a blister on the 
chest, and poultices to the feet—in fact, everything that 
Buchan directed. My brave sergeant took charge of the 
patient; and between us, or perhaps in spite of us, the man 
got over the attack, The singular part of the case was, that 
the old bullet wound never troubled him afterwards, and 
he looked upon me as the first of living physicians 

In 1836, a band of Potawatomie Indians, claiming 
allegiance to the Queen, was allowed to leave the State of 
Michigan and settle in Canada, They travelled from San 
through the woods, along the eastern shore of Lake Hu- 
ron, and passed through Nottawasaga, on their way to 
Penetanguishene. Between the Scotch line and Sunnidale, 
near the present village of Stayner, lived an old Highland 
piper named Campbell, very partial to whiskey and dirt. 
‘There were two or three small clearings, grouped together, 
and the principal crop was potatoes, nearly full grown. 
‘The old man was sitting sunning himself at his shanty- 
door. The young men were all absent at mill or elsewhere, 
and none but women and children about, when a party of 
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Indians, men and squaws with their papooses, came steal 
ing from the woods, and very quietly began to dig the 
potatoes with their fingers and fill their bags with the 
spoil. The poor old piper was horribly frightened and 
perplexed; and in his agitation could think of nothing but 
climbing on to his shanty roof, which was covered with 
arth, and there playing with all his might upon his High. 
land pipes, partly as a summons for assistance from his 
friends, partly to terrify the enemy. But the enemy were 
not at all terrified. They gathered in a ring round the 
shanty, laughed, danced, and enjoyed the fun immensely 
nor would they pass on until the return of some of the 
younger settlers summoned by the din of the bagpipes, 
relieved the old piper from his elevated post. In the mean- 
time, the presence and efforts of the women of the settle 
‘ment sufficed to rescue their potato crop. 
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17 A Rude Winter Experience 


‘The chief inconvenience we sustained in Nottawasaga 
arose from the depth of snow in winter, which was gener- 
ally four feet and sometimes more. We had got our large 
Jog barn well filled with grain and hay. Two feet of snow 
had fallen during the day, and it continued snowing 
throughout the night. Next morning, to our great tribu- 
lation, neither snow nor roof was to be seen on the barn, 
the whole having fallen inside. No time was to be lost. My 
share of the work was to hurry to the Scotch line, there to 
warn every settler to send at least one stout hand to assist 
in rezaising the roof. None but those who have suffered 
can imagine what it is to have to walk at speed through 
several feet of soft snow. The sinews of the knees very soon 
begin to be painfully affected, and finally to feel as if they 
were being cut with a sharp knife. This is what Indians 
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‘all “snow evil,” their cure for which is to apply a hot 
cinder to the spot, thus raising a blister. I toiled on, how- 
‘ever, and once in the settlement, walked with comparative 
ease. Everybody was ready and eager to help, and so we 
had plenty of assistance at our need, and before night got 
‘our barn roof restored. 

‘The practice of exchanging work is universal in new 
settlements; and, indeed, without it nothing of importance 
can be effected. Each man gives a day's work to his neigh- 
our, for a logging or raising:bee; and looks for the same 
help when he is ready for it. Thus as many as twenty or 
forty able axemen can be relied upon at an emergency. 

‘Ata later time, some of us became expert in the use of 
snowshoes, and took long journeys through the woods, 
not merely with ease but with a great deal of pleasure. AS 
a rule, snow is far from being considered an evil in the 
backwoods, on account of the very great facility it affords 
for travelling and teaming, both for business and pleasure, 
as well as for the aid it gives to the hunter or trapper. 

My own feelings on the subject, I found leisure to 
‘embody in the following verses: 








‘THE TRAPPER 

Away, away! my dog and I; 
‘The woodland boughs are bare, 

‘The radiant sun shines warm and high, 
“The frostflake* gems the 





* ona fine, bright winter morning, when the slight feathery crystals 
formed from the congealed dew, which have silently settled on the 
tes during the night, are walted thence by the morning breeze, 
filling the twansiucent atmosphere with innumerable minute, 
‘sparkling stars; when the thick, strong eoat of ice on the fourfoot 
‘deep sow is slightly covered by the same Be, white dust, betray 
Ing the footprint of the smallest wild animal-on such a morning 
the hardy trapper fs Best able to follow his solitary pursuits In the 
‘lorious winters of Canada, he will sometimes remain from home 
for days, or even weeks, with no companions but his dog and rifle, 
and no other shelter than sch a his own hands ean procure— 
tarred away by his ardour for the sport, and the hope ofthe rich 
booty which usually rewards hi perseverance. 











‘Away, away! thro’ forests wide 
Our course is swift and free; 

‘Warm ‘neath the snow the saplings hide— 
Its ice-crust firm pace we. 


‘The partridge* with expanded crest 
Struts proudly by his mate; 

‘The squirrel trims its glossy vest, 
Or eats its nut in state, 


Quick echoes answer, shrill and short, 
‘The woodcock’s frequent c 

We heed them not—a keener sport 
‘We scek—my dog and I, 





Far in the woods our traps are set 
In loneliest, thickest glade, 

Where summer's soil is soft and wet, 
And dark firs lend their shade, 


Hurrah! a gallant spoil is here 
‘Toglad a trapper’ssight— 

‘The warm-clad marten, sleek and fair, 
‘The ermine soft and white; 


(Or mink, or fox—a welcome prize— 
Or useful squirrel grey, 

(Or wild-cat fierce with flaming eyes, 
(Or fisher,t meaner prey, 


* The partridge of Canada—a grey vatiety of grouse—not only dis- 
plays handsome blade barred til like that ofthe eutkey, but has 
the power of erecting headfeathers, as well as of spreading « 
Dlack fanlike tuft placed on either side of his neck. Although 
timid when alarmed, he is not naturally shy, but at times may 
‘be approached near enough to observe his’ very graceful and 
playful habits—a facility of access for which the poor bird com 
‘monly pays wih his life 

Dr, Johnson, in one of his peculiar moods, has described the 
[ilchew or ftchat, which is here called the “cher” as "a stinking 
litle beast that robs the hen-roost and w nerateful 
Iibel upon an animal that eupplies exceed fur for 
‘common purpores. 
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‘On, on! the cautious toils once more 
‘Ave set— the task is done; 

Our pleasant morning's labour o'er, 
‘Our pastime but begun. 


Away, away! till fll of eve, 
‘The deer-track be our guide, 
‘The antler'd stag our quarry brave, 
‘Our park the forest wide. 


At night, the bright fire at our feet, 
‘Our couch the wigwam dry— 

No laggard tastes a rest so sweet 
As thou, good dog, and I. 


Ke 


18 The Forest Wealth of Canada 


Having been accustomed to gardening all my life, I have 
taken great pleasure in roaming the bush in search of 
botanical treasures of all kinds, and have often thought 
that it would be easy to fill a large and showy garden with 
the native plants of Canada alone. 

But of course, her main vegetable wealth consists in the 
forests with which the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
were formerly clothed. In the country around the Georgian 
Bay, especially, abound the very finest specimens of hard- 
wood timber. Standing on a hill overlooking the River 
Saugeen at the village of Durham, one sees for twenty miles 
round scarcely a single pine tree in the whole prospect. 
‘The townships of Arran and Derby, when first surveyed, 
were wonderfully studded with noble trees. Oak, elm, 
beech, butternut, ash and maple, seemed to vie with each 
other in the size of their stems and the spread of their 
branches, In our own clearing in St. Vincent, the axemen 
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considered that five of these great forest kings would oc- 
cupy an acre of ground, leaving little space for younger 
trees or underbrush. 

Tonce saw a white or wainscot oak that measured fully 
‘twelve feet in circumference at the butt, and eighty feet 
lear of branches. This noble tree must have contained 
somewhere about seven thousand square feet of inch board: 
ing, and would represent a value approaching one hun 
dred and thirty pounds sterling in the English market. 
White and black ash, black birch, red beech, maple and 
‘even basswood or lime, are of little, if any, less intrinsic 
worth. Rock elm is very valuable, competing as it does 
with hickory for many purposes. 

‘When residing in the city of Quebec, in the year 1859- 
(60, I published a series of articles in the Quebec Advertiser, 
descriptive of the hardwoods of Ontario, The lumber 
merchants of that city held then, that their correspondents 
in Liverpool was so wedded to old-fashioned ideas, that 
they would not so much as look at any price-list except for 
pine and the few other woods for which there was an as- 
sured demand. But I know that my papers were transmitted 
home, and they may possibly have converted some few 
readers, as, since then, our rock elm, our white ash, and the 
black birch of Lower Canada, have been in increased de- 
mand, and are regularly quoted at London and Liverpool. 
But even though old country dealers should make light of 
‘our products, that is no reason why we should undervalue 
them ourselves. 

Not merely is our larger timber improvidently wasted, 
but the smaller kinds, such as blue beech, ironwood ot 
hornbeam, buttonwood or plane tree, and red and white 
cedar, are swept away without a thought of their great 
marketable value in the Old World.* 





‘have myself, when a youth sold red cedar in London at sixpence 
sterling per square foot, inch thick. Lime (or basswood) was sold 
at ewopence, and ash and beech at about the same price. White 
for yellow pine was then worth one penny, or just haf the value of 
basswood. These are retail prices. On referring to che London 
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It seems absolute fatuity to allow this waste of our 
natural wealth to go on unheeded. We send our pine 
across the Atlantic, as if it were the most valuable wood 
that we have, instead of being, as it really is, amongst the 
most inferior. From our eastern seaports white oak is 
shipped in the form of staves chiefly, also some ash, birch 
and elm, So far well. But what about the millions of tons 
of hardwood of all kinds which we destroy annually for 
fuel, and which ought to realize, if exported, four times 
as many millions of dollars? 

Besides the plain, straight grained timber which we 
heedlessly burn up to get it out of the way, there are our 
oramental woods—our beautiful curled and bird's eye 
maple, our waved ash, our serviceable butternut or yellow 
walnut, our comely cherry, and even our exquisite black 
walnut, all doomed to the same perdition. Little of this 
waste would occur if once the owners of land knew that a 
market could be got for their timber. Cheese and butter 
factories for export, have already spread over the land— 
why not furniture factories also? Why not warm ourselves 
swith the coal of Nova Scotia, of Manitoba, and, by-and-by, 
of the Saskatchewan, and spare our forest treasures for 
nobler uses? Would not this whole question be a fitting 
subject for the appointment of a competent parliamentary 

To me these reflections are not the birth of to-day, but 
date from my bush residence in the township of Nota- 
wasaga. If I should succeed now in bringing them effec- 
tively before my fellow Canadians ere it is too late, I shall 
feel that I have neither thought nor written in vain. 





wholesale quotations for July 1881, 1 nd these statements fully 
home out. Te will be news to most of my readers, that Canadian 
black birch has been proved by test, under the authorcy of the 
British Admiralty, 10 be of greater specie gravity than English 
ak, and therefore better fitted for ships’ flooring, for which pur- 
pose it is now extensively wed, Also for sairencs in Targe 








x9 A Melancholy Tale 


‘The Scottish settlers in Nottawasaga were respectable, God: 
fearing, and though somewhat stern in their manners, 
thoroughly estimable people on the whole. They married 
young, had numerous families, and taught their children 
at an early age the duties of good citizenship, and the re- 
ligious principles of their Presbyterian forefathers. 

Among them, not the prettiest certainly, but the most 
amiable and beloved, was Flora McDiarmid, a tall, bright- 
complexioned lass of twenty, perhaps, who’ was the chief 
mainstay of her widowed father, whose log shanty she kept 
in perfect order as far as their simple resources permitted, 
while she exercised a vigilant watch over het younger 
brothers and sisters, and with their assistance contrived to 
work their four acre allotment to good advantage. 

‘Wherever there was trouble in the settlement, or mirth 
afoot, Flora was sure to be there, nursing the sick, cheer: 
ing the unhappy, helping to provide the good things for 
the simple feast, she was, in fact, the life of the somewhat 
dull and overworked community. Was the minister from 
afar to be received with due honour, was the sober church 
service to be celebrated in a shanty with becoming pro- 
priety—Flora was ever on hand, at the head of all the other 
lassies, guiding and directing everything, and in so kindly 
and cheerful 2 way that none thought of disputing her be- 
hhests or hesitating at their fulfilment, 

Such being the case, no wonder that Malcolm Mc- 
Almon and other young fellows contended for her hand 
in marriage. But Malcolm won the preference, and blithely 
he set to work to build a splendid log shanty, twenty-five 
feet square, divided into inner compartments, with win- 
dows and doors, and other unequalled conveniences for 
domestic comfort new to the settlement; and when it was 
ready, and supplied with plenishings of all kinds, Flora 
and Malcolm were married amid the rejoicings of the 
whole township, and settled quietly down to the steady 
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hard work of a life in the extreme backwoods, some miles 
distant from our clearing. 

The next thing I heard of them was many months after- 
wards, when Malcolm was happy in the expectation of an 
heir to his two hundred acre lot, in the ninth or tenth 
concession of the township. But alast as time stole on, 
accounts were unfavourable, and grew worse and worse. 
The nearest professional man lived at Barrie, thirty-four 
miles distant. A wandering herb doctor, as he called him- 
self, of the Yankee eclectic school, was the best who had yet 
visited the township, and even he was far away at this time, 
‘There were experienced matrons enough in the settlement, 
but their skill deserted them, or the case was beyond their 
ability. And so poor Flora died, and her infant with her. 

The same day her brother John, in deep distress, came 
to beg us to lend them pine boards enough to make the 
poor dead woman a coffin. Except the pine tree which we 
hhad cut down and sawn up, as related already, there was 
not a foot of sawn lumber in the settlement, and scarcely 
a hammer or a nail either, but what we possessed our- 
selves. So, being very sorry for their affliction, I told them 
they should have the coffin by next morning; and I set to 
work myself, made a tolerably handsome box, stained in 
lack, of the right shape and dimensions, and gave it to 
them at the appointed hour. We of course attended the 
funeral, which was conducted with due solemnity by the 
Presbyterian minister above-mentioned. And never shall 
I forget the weeping bearers, staggering under their burth- 
en through tangled brushwood and round upturned roots 
and cradle holes, and the long train of mourners following 
in their rear, to the chosen grave in the wilderness, where 
now I hear stands a small Presbyterian church in the 
village of Duntroon. 


DKS 




















20 From Barrie to Nottawasaga 


For nearly three years we continued to work on content- 
‘edly at our bush farm. In the summer of 1837, we received 
intelligence that two of our sisters were on their way to 
join us in Canada, and soon afterwards that they had 
Teached Toronto, and expected to meet us at Barrie on a 
certain day. At the same time we learnt that the bridge 
across the Nottawasaga river, eleven miles from Barrie, had 
given way, and was barely passable on foot, a8 it lay float- 
ing on the water. One of our span of horses had been 
killed and his fellow sold, so that we had to hire a team 
to convey our sisters’ goods from Barrie to the bridge 
where it was necessary to meet them with our own ox- 
team and waggon. I walked to Barrie accordingly, and 
found my sisters at Bingham’s tavern, very glad to see me, 
bur in a state of complete bewilderment and some alarm at 
the rough ways of the place, then only containing a tavern 
‘or two, and some twenty stores and dwellings. My fustian 
clothes, which I had made myself, and considered first-rate, 
they “laughed at consumedly.” My boots! they were soaked 
and trod out of all fashionable proportions. Fortunately, 
other people in Barrie were nearly as open to criticism as 
myself, and as we had to get on our way without loss of 
time, I forgot my eccentricities of dress in the rough ex- 
periences of the road. 

From Barrie to Root’s tavern was pleasant travelling, 
the day being fine and the road fairly good. We took some 
rest and refreshment there, and started again, but had not 
gone two miles before a serious misfortune befel us. I have 
mentioned corduroy-bridges before; one of these had been 
thrown across a beautifully clear white-paved streamlet 
known to travellers on this road as “sweet-water.” The 
Waggon was heavily laden with chests and other luggage, 
and the horses not being very strong, found it beyond their 
power to drag the load across the bridge on account of its 
steepness. Alarmed for my eldest sister, who was riding, I 
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persuaded her to descend and walk on. Again and again, 
the teamster whipped his horses, and again and again, 
after they had almost scaled the crest, the weight of the 
Toad dragged them backward. I wanted to lighten the load, 
but the man said it was needless, and bade me block the 
wheels with a piece of broken branch lying near, which T 
did; the next moment I was pettified to see the waggon 
over-balance itself and fall sideways into the stream seven, 
or eight feet beneath, dragging the horses over with it 
their forefeet clinging to the bridge and their hind feet 
‘entangled amongst the spokes of the wheels below. 

My elder sister had gone on. The younger bravely 
‘caught the horses’ heads and held them by main force to 
quiet their struggles, while the man and I got out an axe, 
cut the spokes of the wheels, and so in a few minutes got 
the horses on to firm ground, where they stood panting and. 
terrified for some minutes. Meanwhile, to get the heavy 
sea-boxes out of the water and carry them up the face of a 
nearly perpendicular bank, then get up the waggon and re- 
Toad it, was no easy task, but was accomplished at last. 

The teamster, being afraid of injury to his horses’ legs, 
at first refused to go further on the road. However, they 
had suffered no harm; and we finished our journey to the 
bridge where my brother awaited us. Here the unlucky 
boxes had to be carried across loose floating logs, and. 
Toaded on to the ox-waggon, which ended our hard work 
for that day, 

‘Two days longer were we slowly travelling through 
Sunnidale and into Nottawasaga, spending each night at 
some friendly settler’s shanty, and so lightening the fa- 
tigues of the way. 


SK 
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21 Farewell to the Backwoods 


My sisters had come into the woods fresh from the lovely 
village of Epsom, in Surrey, and accustomed to all the 
comforts of English life. Their consternation at the rude- 
ness of the accommodations which we had considered 
rather luxurious than otherwise, dispelled all our illusions, 
and made us think seriously of moving nearer to Toronto. 
I was the first to feel the need of change, and as I had 
‘occasionally walked ninety miles to the city, to draw 
money for our road contracts, and the same distance back 

in, and had gained some friends there, it took me very 
little time to make up my mind. My brothers and sisters 
remained throughout the following winter, and then re- 
moved toa rented farm at Bradford. 

Not that the bush has ever lost its charms for me. I 
still delight to escape thither, to roam at large, admiring 
the stately trees with their graceful outlines of varied 
foliage, seeking in their delicious shade for ferns and all 
kinds of wild plants, forgetting the turmoil and anxieties 
of the business world, and wishing I could leave it behind 
for ever and aye. In some such mood it was that I wrote: 








“come ro THE woons”* 


‘Come to the woods—the dark old woods, 
‘Where our life is blithe and free; 

No thought of sorrow or strife intrudes 
Beneath the wild woodland tree, 


(Our wigwam is raised with skill and care 
In some quiet forest nook; 

Our healthful fare is of ven'son rare, 
Our draught from the crystal brook. 





In summer we trap the beaver shy, 
Inwinter we chase the deer, 


* These lines were se to music by the Tate J.P. Clarke, Mus. Bac of 
Toronto University, in hie "Songs of Canada.” 











And, summer or winter, our days pass by 
In honest and hearty cheer. 


‘And when at the last we fall asleep 
On mother earth's ancient breast, 
‘The forest-dirge deep shall o'er us sweep, 

And lull us to peaceful rest. 


SKE 


22 A Journey to Toronto 


To make my narrative intelligible to those who are not 
familiar with the times of which I am about to write, 1 
must revert briefly to the year 1834. During that year 
‘made my first business visit to Toronto, then newly erected 
into a city. As the journey may be taken as a fair specimen 
of our facilities for travelling in those days, I shall describe 





I left our shanty in Sunnidale in the bright carly 
‘morning, equipped only with an umbrella and a blue bag, 
such as is usually carried by lawyers, containing some 
articles of clothing. The first three or four miles of the 
road lay over felled trees cut into logs, but not hauled out 
of the way. To step or jump over these logs every few feet 
may be amusing enough by way of sport, but it becomes 
not a little tiresome when repeated mile after mile, with 
scarcely any intermission, and without the stimulus of 
companionship. After getting into a better cleared road, 
the chief difficulty lay with the imperfectly “stubbed” 
underbrush and the frequency of cradleholes—that is, 
hollows caused by up-turned roots—in roughly timbered 
land. This kind of travelling continued till mid-day, when 
T got a substantial dinner and a boisterous welcome from 
my old friend Root and his family. He had a pretty litle 
daughter by this time. 
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An hour's rest, and an easy walk of seven miles to 
Barrie, were pleasant enough, in spite of stumps and hol- 
ows. At Barrie I met with more friends, who would have 
had me remain there for the night; but time was too 
valuable, So on I trudged, skirting round the sandy beach 
of beautiful Kempenfeldt Bay, and into the thick dark 
‘woods of Innisfil, where the road was a mere brushed track, 
easily missed in the twilight, and very muddy from recent 
rains. Making all the expedition in my power, I sped on 
towards Clement's tavern, then the only hostelry between, 
Barrie and Bradford, and situated close to the height of 
land whence arise, in a single field, the sources of various 
streams flowing into the Nottawasaga, the Holland, and the 
Credit Rivers. But rain came on, and the road became a 
succession of waterholes so deep that I all but lost my 
‘boots, and, moreover, it was so dark that it was impossible 
to walk along logs laid by the roadside, which was the local 
custom in daylight, 

1 felt myself in a dilemma. To go forward or backward 
seemed equally unpromising. I had often spent nights in 
the bush, with or without a wigwam, and the thought of 
danger did not occur to me. Suddenly I recollected that 
about half a mile back I had passed a newly chopped and 
partially-logged clearing, and that there might possibly be 
workmen still about. So I returned to the place, and 
shouted for assistance; but no person was within hearing 
There was, however, a small log hut, about six feet square, 
which the axe-men had roughly put up for protection from 
the rain, and in it had left some fire still burning. I was 
glad enough to secure even so poor a shelter as this. Every- 
thing was wet. I was without supper, and very tired after 
thirty miles’ walk. But I tried to make the best of a bad 
job: collected plenty of half-consumed brands from the still 
lazing logsheaps, to keep up some warmth during the 
ight, and then lay down on the round logs that had been 
used for seats, tosleep as best I might. 

is was not to be. At about nine o'clock there 
arose from the woods, first a sharp snapping bark, answered 
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bya single yelp; then two or three yells at intervals. Again 
a silence, lasting perhaps five minutes. This kept on, the 
noise increasing in frequency, and coming nearer and 
again nearer, until it became impossible to mistake it for 
aught but the howling of wolves. The clearing might be 
five or six acres. Scattered over it were partially or wholly 
burnt log heaps. I knew that wolves would not be likely to 
venture amongst the fires, and that I was practically safe, 
But the position was not pleasant, and I should have pre- 
ferred a bed at Clement's, as a matter of choice. I, however, 
Kept up my fire very assiduously, and the evil brutes con- 
tinued their concert of fiendish discords—sometimes re- 
‘maining silent for a time, and anon bursting into a full 
chorus fortissimo—for many long, long hours, until the 
glad beams of morning peeped through the trees, and the 
sky grew brighter and brighter; when the wolves ceased 
their serenade, and I fell fast asleep, with my damp um- 
brella for a pillow. 

With the advancing day, I awoke, stiffened in every 
joint, and very hungry. A few minutes’ walk on my road 
Showed me a distant opening in the woods, towards which 
Thastened, and found a new shanty, inhabited by a good- 
natured settler and his family, from whom I got some 
breakfast, for which they would accept nothing but thanks. 
They had lately been much troubled, they said, with 
wolves about their cattle sheds at night. 

From thence I proceeded to Bradford, fifteen miles, by 
a road interlaced with pine roots, with deep water-holes 
between, and so desperately rugged as to defy any wheeled 
vehicle but an ox-cart to struggle over it. Here my troubles 
ended for the present. Mr. Thomas Drury, of that village, 
had been in partnership with a cousin of my own, as 
brewers, at Mile End, London. His hospitable reception, 
and a good night's repose, made me forget previous dis- 
comforts, and I went on my way next morning with a light 
heart, carrying with me a letter of introduction toa man of, 
whom I had occasionally heard in the bush, one William 
Lyon Mackenzie. 
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The day's journey by way of Yonge Street was eas- 
ily accomplished by stage—an old-fashioned conveyance 
enough, swung on leather straps, and subject to tremen- 
dous jerks from loose stones on the rough road, innocent of 
Macadam, and full of the deepest ruts. A fellow-passenger, 
by way of encouragement, told me how an old man, a few 
weeks before, had been jolted so violently against the roof, 
as to Ieave marks of his blood there, which, being not un- 
‘common, were left unheeded for days. My friend advised 
me to keep on my hat, which I had laid aside on account 
of the heat of the day, and I was not slow to adopt the 
suggestion. 

Arrived in town, my first business was to seek out Mr. 
William Hawkins, well-known in these days as an emi 
nent provincial land surveyor. I found him at a house on 
the south side of Newgate (now Adelaide) street, two or 
three doors west of Bay Street. He was living as a private 
boarder with an English family; and, at his friendly inter 
cession, I was admitted to the same privilege. The home 
was that of Mr. H. C. Todd, with his wife and two sons. 
With them, I continued to reside as often as I visited 
‘Toronto, and for long after I became a citizen, That 1 
spent there many happy days, among kind and considerate 
friends, numbers of my readers will be well assured when 
I mention, that the two boys were Alfred and Alpheus 
‘Todd, the one loved and lamented as the late Clerk of 
Committees in the Canadian House of Commons—the 
other widely known in Europe and America, as the late 
Librarian of the Dominion Parliament. 

My stay in Toronto on that occasion was very brief. 
To wait upon the Chief Emigrant Agent for instructions 
about road-making in Sunnidale; to make a few small 
purchases of clothing and tea; and to start back again, 
without loss of time, were matters of course, One thing, 
however, I found time to do, which had more bearing 
upon this narrative, and that was, to present Mr. Drury's 
letter of introduction to William L, Mackentie, s.r... at 
his printing-office on Hospital Street. I had often seen 
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copies, in the bush, of the Colonial Advocate, as well as of 
the Courier and Gazette newspapers, but had the faintest 
possible idea of Canadian politics. The letter was from one 
‘whose hospitality Mackenzie had experienced for weeks in 
London, and consequently 1 felt certain of a courteous 
reception. Without descending from the high stool he 
used at his desk, he received the letter, read it, looked at me 
frigidly, and said in his singular, harsh Dundee dialect: 
“We must look after our own people before doing anything, 
for strangers.” Mr. Drury had told him that I wished to 
know if there were any opening for proof-readers in Tor 
‘onto, I was not a little surprised to find myself ostracized as 
a stranger in a British colony, but, having other views, 
thought no more of the circumstance at the time. 

‘This reminds me of another characteristic anecdote of 
Mackenzie, which was related to me by one who was on the 
spot where it happened. In 1820, on his first arrival in 
Montreal from Scotland, he got an engagement as chain- 
bearer on the survey of the Lachine canal. A few days after 
wards, the surveying party, as usual at noon, sat down on a 
grassy bank to eat their dinner. They had been thus occu- 
pied for half an hour, and were getting ready for a smoke, 
when the new chain-bearer suddenly jumped up with an 
exclamation, “Now, boys, time for work! we mustn't waste 
the government money!"” The consequence of which ill- 
timed outburst was his prompt dismissal from the service. 


DOK 











23 Some Glimpses of Upper Canadian Politics 


In the course of the years 1835,'6 and °7, I made many 
journeys to Toronto, sometimes wholly on foot, sometimes 
partly by steamboat and stage. I became very intimate with 
the Todd family and connections, which included Mrs. 
‘Todd’s brother, William P. Patrick, then, and long after: 
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wards, Clerk of the Legislative Assembly; his brotherin- 
law, Dr. Thomas D. Morrison, st.p.p.; Thomas Vaux, Ac- 
countant of the Legislature; Caleb Hopkins, at.p.r., for 
Halton; William H. Doel, brewer; William C. Keele, at- 
tomney, and their families. Nearly all these persons were, or 
had been, zealous admirers of Wm. L. Mackenzie's political 
course. And the same thing must be said of my friend Mr. 
Drury, of Bradford; his sister married Edward Henderson, 
merchant tailor, of King Street west, whose father, E. T. 
Henderson, was well known amongst Mackenzie's sup 
porters. It was his cottage on Yonge Street (near what is 
now Gloucester Street), at which the leaders of the popu- 
lr party used often to meet in council. The house stood in 
an orchard, well fenced, and was then very rural and se- 
cluded from observation, 

Amongst all these really estimable people, and at their 
houses, nothing of course was heard disparaging to the Re- 
formers of that day, and their active leader. My own politi- 
cal prejudices also were in his favour. And so matters went 
on until the arrival, in 1835, of Sir Francis Bond Head, as 
Lieutenant-Governor, when we, in the bush, began to hear 
of violent struggles between the House of Assembly on 
the one side, and the Lieutenant Governor supported by 
the Legislative Council on the other. Each political party, 
by turns, had had its successes and reverses at the polls. In 
1825, the majority of the Assembly was Tory; in 1826, and 
for several years afterwards, a Reform majority was elected; 
in 1831, again, Toryism was successful; in 1835, the bal- 
ance veered over to the popular side once more, by a 
majority only of four. This majority, led by Mackenzie, re- 
fused to pass the supplies; whereupon, Sir Francis appealed 
to the people by dissolving the Parliament. 

‘What were the precise grounds of difference in prin- 
ciple between the opposing parties, did not very clearly 
appear to us in the bush. Sir Francis Head had no power to 
grant “Responsible Government,” as it has since been 
interpreted. On cach side there were friends and oppon- 
ents of that system. Among Tories, Ogle R. Gowan, 
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Charles Fothergill, and others, advocated a responsible 
ministry, and were loud in their denunciations of the 
“Family Compact.” On the Reform side were ranged such 
men as Marshall S. Bidwell and Dr. Rolph, who preferred 
American Republicanism, in which “Responsible Govern: 
ment” was and is utterly unknown, We consequently 
found it hard to understand the party cries of the day. But 
wwe began to perceive that there was a Republican bias on 
‘one hand, contending with a Monarchical leaning on the 
other; and we had come to Canada, as had most well-in 
formed immigrants, expresly to avoid the evils of Re 
publicanism, and to preserve our British constitutional 
heritage intact. 

When therefore Sir Francis Head threw himself with 
great energy into the electoral arena, when he bade the foes, 
of the Empire “come if they dare!” when he called upon 
the “United Empire Loyalists,"—men, who in 1770 had 
thrown away their all, rather than accept an alien rule— 
to vindicate once more their right to choose whom they 
would follow, King or President—when he traversed the 
length and breadth of the land, making himself at home 
in the farm-houses, and calling upon fathers and husbands 
and sons to stand up for their hearths, and their old tra- 
ons of honour and fealty to the Crown, it would have 
been strange indeed had he failed. 

‘The next House of Assembly, elected in 1837, con- 
tained a majority of twenty-six to fourteen in favour of 
Sir F. B. Head's policy. This precipitated matters, Had 
Mackenzie been capable of enduring defeat with a good 
grace; had he restrained his natural irritability of temper, 
and kept his skirts cautiously clear of all contact with men 
of Republican aspirations, he might and probably would 
have recovered his position as a parliamentary leader, and 
died an honoured and very likely even a titled veterant 
But he became frantic with choler and disappointment, 
and rushed headlong into the most passionate extremes, 
which ended in making him a mere cat'+paw in the hands 
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of cunning schemers, who did not fail, after their manner, 
to disavow their own handiwork when it had ceased to 
serve their purposes. 


DOK 


24. Toronto During the Rebellion 


In November, 1887, I had travelled to Toronto for the 
purpose of seeking permanent employment in the city, and 
meant to return in the first week of December, to spend 
my last Christmas in the woods. But the fates and William 
Lyon Mackenzie had decided otherwise. I was staying for 
a few days with my friend Joseph Heughen, the London 
hairdresser mentioned as a fellow-passenger on board the 
Asia, whose name must be familiar to most Toronto citi- 
zens of that day. His shop was near Ridout’s hardware- 
store, on King Street, at the comer of Yonge Street. On. 
Sunday, the 3rd, we heard that armed men were assem- 
bling at the Holland Landing and Newmarket to attack 
the city, and that lists of houses to be burned by them were 
in the hands of their leaders; that Samuel Lount, black- 
smith, had been manufacturing pikes at the Landing for 
their use; that two or three persons had been warned by 
friends in the secret to sell their houses, or to leave the city, 
‘or to look for startling changes of some sort. Then it was 
known that a quantity of arms and a couple of cannon 
were being brought from the garrison, and stored in the 
covered way under the old City Hall. Every idle report was 
eagerly caught up, and magnified a hundred fold, But the 
burthen of all invariably was, an expected invasion by the 
Yankees to drive all loyalists from Canada. In this way 
rumour followed rumour, all business ceased, and every- 
body listened anxiously for the next alarm. At length it 
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came in earnest. At eleven o'clock on Monday night, the 
4th of December, every bell in the city was set ringing, 
occasional gunshots were fired, by accident as it tuned 
‘out, but none the less startling to nervous people; a con- 
fused murmur arose in the streets, becoming louder every 
minute; presently the sound of a horse's hoofs was heard, 
echoing loudly along Yonge Street. With others I hur- 
ried out, and found at Ridout’s corner a horseman, who 
proved to be Alderman John Powell, who told his breath. 
less listeners, how he had been stopped beyond the Yonge 
‘Street toll-gate, two miles out, by Mackenzie and Anderson 
at the head of a number of rebels in arms; how he had 
shot Anderson and missed Mackenzie; how he had dodged 
behind a log when pursued; and had finally got into town 
by the College Avenue. 

‘There was but little sleep in Toronto that night, and 
next day everything was uproar and excitement, height- 
ened by the news that Col. Moodie, of Richmond Hill, a 
retired olficer of the army, who was determined to force his 
‘way through the armed bodies of rebels, to bring tidings of 
the rising to the Government in Toronto, had been shot 
down and inhumanly left to bleed to death at Montgom- 
cery’s tavern. The flames and smoke from Dr. Hlorne’s house 
at Rosedale, were visible all over the city; it had been 
fired in the presence of Mackenzie in person, in retaliation, 
it was said, for the refusal of discount by the Bank of Up 
per Canada, of which Dr. Home was teller. The ruins of 
the still-burning building were visited by hundreds of 
citizens, and added greatly to the excitement and exaspera- 
tion of the hour. Byand-by it became known that Mr. 
Robert Baldwin and Dr. John Rolph had been sent, with. 
a flag of truce, to learn the wants of the insurgents. Many 
Citizens accompanied the party at a little distance. A flag of 
truce was in itself a delightful novelty, and the street 
urchins cheered vociferously, scudding away at the small: 
est alarm, Arrived at the tollgate, there were waiting out- 
side Mackenzie, Lount, Gibson, Fletcher and other leaders, 
with a couple of hundred of their men. In reply to the 
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Lieutenant-Governor’s message of inquiry, as to what was 
wanted, the answer was, “Independence, and a convention 
to arrange details,” which rather compendious demand, 
being reported to Sir Francis, was at once rejected. So there 
was nothing for it but to fight. 

‘Mackenzie did his best to induce his men to advance 
con the city that evening; but as most of his followers had 
been led to expect that there would be no resistance, and 
no bloodshed, they were shocked and discouraged by Col. 
‘Moodie’s death, as well as by those of Anderson and one or 
two others. A picket of volunteers under Col. Jarvis, fred 
on them, when not far within the toll-gate, killing one and 
wounding two others, and retired still firing. After this the 
insurgents lost all confidence, and even threatened to shoot 
Mackenzie himself, for reproaching them with cowardice. 
A farmer living by the roadside told me at the time, that 
while a detachment of rebels were marching southwards 
down the hill, since known as Mount Pleasant, they saw 
waggon-load of cordwood standing on the opposite rise, 
and supposing it to be a piece of artillery loaded to the 
muzzle with grape or canister, these brave warriors leaped 
the fences right and left like squirrels, and could by no 
effort of their officers be induced again to advance. 

By this time the principal buildings in the city—the 
City Hall, Upper Canada Bank, the Parliament Buildings, 
Osgoode Hall, Government House, the Canada Company's 
office, and many private dwellings and shops, were put in 
a state of defence by barricading the windows and doors 
with two-inch plank, loopholed for musketry; and the city 
bore a rather formidable appearance. Arms and ammu- 
nition were distributed to all. houscholders who chose to 
accept them. I remember well the trepidation with which 
my friend Heughen shrank from touching the musket that 
vwas held out for his acceptance; and the outspoken indig- 
nation of the militia sergeant, whose proffer of the firearm 
‘was declined. The poor hairdresser told me afterwards, 
that many of his customers were rebels, and that he 
dreaded the loss of their patronage. 
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‘The same evening came Mr. Speaker McNab, with a 
steamer from Hamilton, bringing sixty of the “men of 
Gore.” It was an inspiring thing to sce these fine fellows 
land on the wharf, bright and fresh from their short voy: 
age, and full of zeal and loyalty. The ringing cheers they 
sent forth were re-echoed with interest by the townsinen. 
From Scarborough also, marched in a party of milit 
under Captain McLean, 

Tt was on the same day that a lady, still living, was 
travelling by stage from Streetsville, on her way through 
‘Toronto to Cornwall, having with her a large trunk of new 
clothing prepared for a long visit to her relatives. Very 
awkwardly for her, Mackenzie had started, at the head of 
fa few men, from Yonge Street across to Dundas Street, to 
stop the stage and capture the mails, so as to intercept news 
of Dr, Duncombe's rising in the London District. Not 
content with seizing the mail-bags and all the money they 
contained, Mackenzie himself, pistol in hand, demanded 
the surrender of the poor woman's portmanteau, and car- 
ried it off bodily. It was asserted at the time that he only 
succeeded in evading capture a few days after, at Oakville, 
by disguising himself in woman’s clothes, which may ex- 
plain his raid upon the lady’s wardrobe; for which, 1 
believe, she failed to get any compensation whatsoever 
under the Rebellion Losses Act. This lady afterwards be- 
came the wife of John F. Rogers, who was my partner in 
business for several subsequent years, 

In the course of the next day, Wednesday, parties of 
men arrived from Niagara, Hamilton, Oakville, Port 
Credit and other places in greater or less numbers—many 
of them Orangemen, delighted with their new occupation. 
‘The Lieutenant-Governor was thus enabled to vacate the 
City Hall and take up his headquarters in the Parliament 
Buildings; and before night as many as fifteen hundred 
volunteers were armed and partially drilled. Among them 
were a number of Mackenzie's former supporters, with 
their sons and relatives, now thoroughly ashamed of the 
‘man, and utterly alienated by his declared republicanism. 
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Next morning followed the “Battle of Gallows Hill,” 
or, as it might more fitly be styled, the “Skirmish of 
‘Montgomery's Farm.” Being a stranger in the city, I had 
not then formally volunteered, but took upon myself to 
accompany the advancing force, on the chance of finding 
something to do, either as a volunteer or a newspaper cor- 
respondent, should an opening occur. The main body, led 
by Sir Francis himself, with Colonels Fitzgibbon and Me- 
Nab as Adjutants, marched by Yonge Street, and consisted 
of six hundred men with two guns; while two other bodies, 
of two hundred and a hundred and twenty men, respec 
tively, headed by Colonels W. Chisholm and S. P. Jarvis, 
advanced by bye-roads and fields on the east and on the 
‘west of Yonge Street. Nothing was seen of the enemy till 
within halfa-mile of Montgomery's tavern. The road was 
there bordered on the west side by pine woods, from 
whence dropping rifleshots began to be heard, which were 
answered by the louder muskets of the militia. Presently 
our artillery opened their hoarse throats, and the woods 
rang with strong reverberations. Splinters were dashed 
from the trees, threatening, and I believe causing worse 
mischief than the shots themselves. Itis said that this kind 
of skirmishing continued for half-an-hour—to me it seemed 
but a few minutes. As the militia advanced, their op- 
ponents melted away. Parties of volunteers dashed over 
the fences and into the woods, shouting and firing as they 
ran. Two or three wounded men of both parties were lifted 
tenderly into carts and sent off to the city to be placed in 
hospital. Others lay bleeding by the road-side—rebels by 
their rustic clothing: their wounds were bound up, and 
they were removed in their turn. Soon a movement was 
visible through the smoke, on the hill fronting the tavern, 
where some tall pines were then standing. I could see there 
two or three hundred men, now firing irregularly at the 
advancing loyalists; now swaying to and fro without any 
apparent design. Some horsemen were among them, who 
seemed to act more as scouts than as leaders. 

We had by this time arrived within cannon shot of the 
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tavern itself. Two or three balls were seen to strike and 
pass through it. A crowd of men rushed from the doors, 
and scattered wildly in a northerly direction. Those on the 
hill wavered, receded under shelter of the undulating 
land, and then fled like their fellows. Their horsemen took 
the sideroad westward, and were pursued, but not in time 
to prevent their escape. Had our right and left wings 
kept pace with the main body, the whole insurgent force 
must have been captured. 

‘Sir Francis halted his men opposite the tavern, and 
gave the word to demolish the building, by way of a severe 
lesson to the disaffected. This was promptly done by firing 
the furniture in the lower rooms, and presently thick 
clouds of smoke and vivid flames burst from doors and 
windows. The battalion next moved on to perform the 
same service at Gibson's house, several miles further north 
‘Many prisoners were taken in the pursuit, all of whom 
Sir Francis released, after admonishing them to be better 
subjects in future. The march back to Toronto was very 
leisurely executed, several of the mounted officers carrying 
dead pigs and geese slung across their saddle-bows as 
trophies of victory. 

‘Next day, volunteers for the city guard were called for, 
and among them I was regularly enrolled and placed under 
pay, at three shillings and nine pence per diem. My captain 
‘was George Percival Ridout; and his brother, Joseph D. 
Ridout, was lieutenant. Our company was duly drilled at 
the City Hall, and continued to do duty as long as their 
services were required, which was about four months. T 
have vivid recollection of being stationed at the Don 
Bridge to look out for a second visit from Peter Matthews's 
band of rebels, eighty of whom had attempted to burn the 
bridge, and succeeded in burning three adjoining houses; 
also, of being forgotten and kept there without food or 
relief throughout a bitter cold winter's night and morn- 
ing, Also, of doing duty as sentry over poor old Colonel 
‘Van Egmond, a Dutch officer who had served under Napol- 
con I., and who was grievously sick from exposure in the 
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‘woods and confinement in gaol, of which he soon after- 
wards died. Another day, 1 was placed, as one of a cor: 
poral’s guard, in charge of Lesslie’s stationery and drug. 
store, and found there a saucy little shop-boy who has 
since developed into the portly person of Alderman Baxter, 
now one, and not the least, of our city notabilities. The 
guards and the guarded were on the best of terms, We 
were treated with much hospitality by Mr. Joseph Leslie, 
late Postmaster of Toronto, and have all been excellent 
friends ever since. Our corporal, I ought to say, was Anth- 
ony Blachford, since a well-known and respected citizen. 

‘Those were exciting times in Toronto. The day after 
the battle, six hundred men of Simcoe, under command 
of LieutenantColonel Dewson, came marching down 
Yonge Street, headed by Highland pipers playing the na- 
tional pibroch. In their ranks I first saw Hugh Scobie, a 
stalwart Scotsman, afterwards widely known as publisher 
of the British Colonist newspaper. With this party were 
brought in sixty prisoners, tied to a long rope, most of 
‘whom were afterwards released on parole. 

A day or two afterwards, entered the volunteers from 
the Newcastle District, who had marched the whole dis- 
tance from Brockville, under the command, I think, of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ogle R. Gowan. They were a fine 
body of men, and in the highest spirits at the prospect of a 
fight with the young Queen Victoria's enemies, 

A great sensation was created when the leaders who had 
been arrested after the battle, Dr. Thomas D. Morrison, 
John G. Parker, and two others, preceded by a loaded 
‘cannon pointed towards the prisoners, were marched along 
King Street to the Common Jail, which is the same build- 
ing now occupied as York Chambers, at the comer of 
‘Toronto and Court Streets. The Court House stood, and 
still stands, converted into shops and offices, on Church 
Street; between the two was an open common which was 
used in those days as the place of public executions. It was 
here that, on the 12th of April following, I witnessed, with 
‘great sorrow, the execution by hanging of Samuel Lount 
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and Peter Matthews, two of the principal rebel leaders. 
Sir F. B, Head had then left the Province. 


‘The following narrative of circumstances which occurred 
during the time when Mackenzie was in command of the 
rebel force on Yonge Street, has been kindly communicated 
to me by agentleman, who, as a young lad, was personally 
cognizant of the facts described. It has, T believe, never 
been published, and will interest many of my readers: 


“Zt was on Monday morning, the 5th of December, 1837, 
when rumours of the disturbances that had broken out in 
Lower Canada were causing great excitement throughout 
the Home District, that the late James S. Howard's servant 
man, named Bolton, went into his master's bed-room and 
asked if Mr. H. had heard shots fired during the night. He 
replied that he had not, and told the man to go down to 
the street and find out what was the matter. Bolton re- 
turned shortly with the news, that a man named Anderson 
had been shot at the foot of the hill, and that his body was 
lying in a house near by. Shortly after came the startling 
‘report of the death of poor Col. Moodie, which was a great 
shock to Mrs, Howard, who knew him well, and was her- 
self a native of Fredericton, where the Colonel's regiment 
(the old Hundred and Fourth) had been raised during the 
war of 1812, Mr. Howard immediately ordered his car- 
riage, and started for the city, from whence he did not 
return for ten days. About nine o'clock, a man named 
Pool, who held the rank of captain in the rebel army, 
called at Mr. Howard's house, to ask if Anderson's body 
was there. Being told where it was said to be, he turned 
and went away. Immediately afterwards, the first detach- 
ment of the rebel army came in sight, consisting of some 
fifteen or twenty men, who drew up on the lawn in front 
of the house. Presently, at the word of command they 
wheeled round and went away in search of the dead rebel. 
Next came three or four men (loyalists) hurrying down 
the road, who said that there were five hundred rebels 
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behind them. Then was heard the report of fire arms, and 
anon more armed men showed themselves along the brow 
of Gallows Hill, and took up ground near the present resi- 
dence of Mr. Hooper. About eleven o'clock, another de- 
tachment appeared, headed by a man on a small white 
horse, almost a pony, who turned out to be the command- 
erin-chief, Mackenzie himself. He wore a great coat but- 
toned up to the chin, and presented the appearance of 
being stuffed. In talking among themselves, the men inti- 
‘mated that he had on a great many coats, as if to make 
himself bullet proof. To enable the man on the white 
pony to enter the lawn, his men wrenched off the fence 
boards; he entered the house without knocking, took pos- 
session of the sitting room where Mrs, and Miss Howard 
and her brother were sitting, and ordered dinner to be got 
ready for fifty men. Utterly astonished at such a demand, 
Mrs. Howard said she could do nothing of the kind. After 
abusing Mr. Howard for some time—who had incurred his 
dislike by refusing him special privileges at the Post Office 
—Mackenzie said Howard had held his office long enough, 
and that it was time somebody else had it. Mrs. Howard at 
length referred him to the servant in the kitchen; which 
hint he took, and went to see about dinner himself. There 
happened to be a large iron sugar-kettle, in which was 
boiling a sheep killed by dogs shortly before. This they 
emptied, and refilled with beef from a barrel in the cel- 
lar. A baking of bread just made was also confiscated and 
cut up by a tall thin man, named Eckhardt, from Mark- 
ham. While these preparations were going on, other men 
were busy in the tool house mending their arms, which 
consisted of all sorts of weapons, from chisels and gouges 
fixed on poles, to hatchets, knives and guns of all descrip- 
tions. About two o'clock there was a regular stampede, and 
the family were left quite alone, much to their relief; with 
the exception of a young Highland Scotchman mounting 
guard. He must have been a recent arrival from the old’ 
country, as he wore the blue jacket and trowsers of the 
seafaring men of the western isles, Mrs. Howard seeing all 
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the vest had left, went out to speak to him, saying she re- 
gretted to see so fine a young Scotchman turning rebel 
‘against his Queen. His answer was, “Country first, Queen 
next.” He told her that it was the flag of truce which had 
called his comrades away. About half-past three they all re- 
turned, headed by the commander-in-chie}, who demanded 
of Mrs. Howard whether the dinner he had ordered was 
ready? She said it was just as they had left it. Irritated at 
her coolness he got very angry, shook his horse-whip, 
pulled her from her chair to the window, bidding her look 
out and be thankful that her own house was not in the 
same state. He pointed to Dr. Horne’s house at Blue Hill, 
on the east side of the road, which during his absence he 
had set on fire, much to the disappointment of his men, 
whom, though very hungry, he would not allow to touch 
anything, but burnt all up. There was considerable grumb- 
ling among the men about it. Poor Lount, who was with 
them, told Mrs. Howard not to mind Mackenzie, but to 
«give them all they wanted, and they would not harm her. 
They got through their dinner about dusk, and returned 
to the lawn, where they had some barrels of whiskey. 
They kept up a regular—or rather an irregular firing all 
night. The family were much alarmed, having only one 
servant woman with them; the man Bolton had escaped 
for fear as he said of being taken prisoner by the rebels. 
‘There the men remained until Wednesday, when they re 
turned to Montgomery's tavern, a mile or two up the 
street, where is now the village of Eglinton. About eleven 
o'clock in the morning, the loyalist force marched out to at- 
tack the rebels, who were posted at the Paul Pry Inn, on the 
east side of the road, with their main body at Montgom- 
ery’s, some distance further north. It was a very fine sunny 
day, and the loyalists made a formidable appearance, as the 
sun shone on their bright musket-barrels and bayonets. 
The first shot fired was from the artillery, under the com- 
mand of Captain Craig; it went through the Paul Pry 
under the eaves and out of the roof. The rebels took to the 
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woods on each side of the road, which at that time were 
‘much nearer than at present, Thomas Bell, who had charge 
of a company of volunteers sid that on the morning of the 
battle, a stranger asked leave to accompany him. The man 
wore a long beard, and was rumoured to have been one of 
Napoleon's oficers. Mr. Bell saw him take aim at one of 
the retreating rebels, who was crouching behind a stump, 
firing at the loyalists, Nothing could be seen but the top 
of his head. The stranger fired with fatal effect. The dead 
‘man turned out to be a farmer of the name of Widman, 
from Whitchurch. Montgomery's tavern, a large building 
on the hillside of the road, was next attacked, and was 
quickly evacuated by the fying rebels, who got into the 
woods to the west and dispersed. It was then that Macken- 
sie made his escape. The tavern having been the rebel 
head-quarters, and the place from which Col. Moodie was 
shot, was set on fire and burned down. The house of 
Gibson, another rebel rendezvous, about eight miles north, 
‘was also burnt. With that small effort the rebellion in 
Upper Canada was crushed. A few days after, some fifty or 
sixty rebel prisoners from about Sharon and Lloydtown, 
were marched down to the city, roped together, two and 
two in a long string; and shortly afterwards a volunteer 
corps — commanded by Colonels Hill and Dewson, raised 
amongst the logcabin settlers, in the County of Simcoe, 
came down in sleighs to the city, where they did duty all 
winter. It was an extraordinary fact, that these poor set 
ters, living in contentment in their log-cabins, with their 
potato patches around, should turn out and put down a 
rebellion, originated among old settlers and wealthy 
Jarmers in the prosperous County of York. Mackenzie early 
lost the sympathies of a great proportion of his followers. 
One of them, named Jacob Kurtz, swore most lustily, the 
same winter, that if he could catch his old leader he would 
shoot him. While retreating eastward, a party of the rebels 
attempted to burn the Don Bridge, and would have suc- 
ceeded, but for the determined efforts of a Mrs. Ross, who 
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put out the fire, at the expense of a bullet in her knee; the 
ball was extracted by the late Dr. Widmer, who was very 
popular about Yorkville and the east end of the city.” 
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25 The Victor and the Vanquished 


Ik is now forty-five years since the last act of the rebellion 
was consummated, by the defeat of Duncombe’s party in 
the London district, the punishment of Sutherland's Brig 
ands at Windsor, and the destruction of the steamer 
Caroline and dispersal of the discreditable rufians, of 
whom their “president,” Mackenzie, was heartily sick, at 
Navy Island. None of these events came within my own 
observation, and I pass them by without special remark, 
‘But respecting Sir Francis Bond Head and his antag- 
‘nist, I feel that more should be said, in justice to both 
eis eminently unfair to censure Sir Francis for not doing 
that which he was not commissioned to do. Even so thor- 
ough a Reformer and so just a man as Farl Russell, had 
failed to see the advisability of extending “responsible 
government” to any of Her Majesty's Colonies. Up to the 
time of Lord Durham's report in 18839, no such proposal 
had been even mooted; and it appears to have been the 
general opinion of British statesmen, at the date of Sir 
Francis Head’s appointment, that to give a responsible 
ministry to Canada was equivalent to offering her inde- 
pendence. In taking it for granted that Canadians as a 
whole were unfit to have conferred on them the same 
rights of self-government as were possessed by Englishmen, 
Irishmen and Scotchmen in the old country, consisted the 
original error. This error, however, Sir Francis shared with 
the Colonial Office and both Houses of the Imperial Parlia 
ment. Since those days the mistake has been admitted, and 
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not Canada alone, but the Australian colonies and South 
Africa have profited by our advancement in self govern- 

As for Sir Francis's personal character, even Macken: 
ie’s biographer allows that he was frank, kindly and 
generous in an unusual degree. That he won the entire 
esteem of so many men of whom all Canadians of what- 
ever party are proud—such men as Chief Justice Robin- 
son, Bishop Strachan, Chief Justices Macaulay, Draper and 
McLean, Sir Allan N. McNab, Messrs. Henry Rutan, 
Mahlon Burwell, Jno. W. Gamble and many others, I hold 
to be indubitable proof of his high qualities and honest 
intentions. Nobody can doubt that had he been sent here 
0 carry out responsible government, he would have done 
it zealously and honourably. But he was sent to oppose it, 
and, in opposing it, he simply did his duty. 

A gentleman* well qualified to judge, and who knew 
him personally, has favoured me with the following re 

apropos of the subject, which 1 have pleasure in 
laying before my readers! 





‘As a boy, I had a sincere admiration for his [Sir Francis's} 
devoted loyalty, and genuine English character; and I have 
since learnt to respect and appreciate with greater diserim- 
ination his great services to the Crown and Empire. He 
was a little Quixotic perhaps. He had a marked individu 
ality of his own. But he was as true as steel, and most 
staunch to British law and British principle in the trying 
days of his administration in Canada, His loyalty was 
chivalrous and magnetic; by his enlightened enthusiasm 
ina good cause he evoked a true spirit of loyalty in Upper 
Canada, that had well-nigh become extinct, being over- 
laid with the spirit of ultra-radicalism that had for years 
previously got uppermost among our people. But Upper 
Canada loyalty had a deep and solid foundation in the 


* The late lamented Dr. Alpheus Toda, librarian of the Dominion 
Parliament. 
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patriotism of the UE. Loyalists, a noble race who had 
proved by deeds, not words, their attachment to the Crown 
and government of the mother land. These U.E. Loyalists 
were the true founders of Upper Canada; and they were 
forefathers of whom we may be justly proud—themselves 
‘honouring the father and the mother’—their sovereign 
and the institutions under which they were born—they 
did literally obtain the promised reward of that ‘first com- 
mandment with promise; wiz.: length of days and honour.” 


William Lyon Mackenzie was principally remarkable for 
his indomitable perseverance and unhesitating self 
reliance. Of toleration for other men’s opinions, he seems 
to have had none. He did, or strove to do, whatsoever he 
himself thought right, and those who differed with him 
he denounced in the most unmeasured terms. For example, 
‘writing of the Imperial Government in 1837, he says: 


“Small cause have Highlanders and the descendants of 
Highlanders to feel a friendship for the Guelphic family. 
If the Stuarts had their faults, they never enforced loyalty 
in the glens and valleys of the north by banishing and 
extirpating the people; it was reserved for the Bruns- 
wickers to give, as a sequel to the massacre of Glencoe, the 
cruel order for depopulation. I am proud of my descent 
from a rebel race; who held borrowed chieftains, a scrip 
nobility, rag money and national debt in abomination... . 
Words cannot express my contempt at witnessing the 
servile, crouching attitude of the country of my choice. 
If the people felt as I feel, there is never a Grant or Glenelg 
who crossed the Tay and Tweed to exchange high-bora 
Highland poverty for substantial Lowland wealth, who 
would dare to insult Upper Canada with the official 
presence, as its ruler, of such an equivocal character as this 
‘Mr. what do they call him—Francis Bond Head.” 


Had Mackenzie confined himself to this kind of vituper- 
ation, all might have gone well for him, and for his 
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followers. People would only have laughed at his vehe- 
mence. The advocacy of the principle of responsible gov 
ernment in Canada would have been and was taken up 
by Orangemen, U.E. Loyalists, and other known Tories. 
Ever since the day when the manufacture of even a hob: 
nail in the American colonies was declared by English 
statesmen to be intolerable, the struggle has gone on for 
colonial equality as against imperial centralization. The 
final adoption of the theory of ministerial responsibility 
by all political parties in Canada, is Mackenzie's best 
justification. 

But he sold himself in his disappointment to the 
republican tempter, and justly paid the penalty. That he 
felt this himself long before he died, will be incontestably 
shown by his own words, which I copy from Mr. Lindsey's 

‘Life of Mackenzie,” vol. ii., page 290: 











“After what I have seen here, I frankly confess to you that, 
had I passed nine years in the United States before, instead 
of after, the outbreak, Iam very sure I would have been 
the last man in America to be engaged in it.” 


And, agai 





- page 291. 


“A course of careful observations during the last eleven 
years has fully satisfied me that, had the violent move. 
‘ments in which I and many others were engaged on both 
sides of the Niagara proved successful, that success would 
have deeply injured the people of Canada, whom I then 
believed I was serving at great risks; that it would have 
deprived millions, perhaps, of our own countrymen in 
Europe of a home upon this continent, except upon condi- 
tions which, though many hundreds of thousands of immi: 
grants have been constrained to accept them, are of an 
exceedingly onerous and degrading character. ... There is 
not a living man on this continent who more sincerely 
desires that British Government in Canada may long 
continue, and give a home and a welcome to the old 
countryman, than myself.” 
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Of Mackenzie’s imprisonment and career in the United 
States, nothing need be said here. I saw him once more in 
the Canadian Parliament after his return from exile, in 
the year 1858. He was then remarkable for his good bu- 
mour, and for his personal independence of party. His 
chosen associates were, as it seemed to me, chiefly on the 
Opposition or Conservative side of the House. 

Before closing this chapter, I cannot help referring to 
the unfortunate men who suffered in various ways. They 
were farmers of the best class, and of the most simple 
habits. The poor fellows who lay wounded by the road 
side on Yonge Street, were not persons astute enough to 
discuss political theories, but feeble creatures who could 
only shed bitter tears over their bodily sufferings, and look 
helplessly for assistance from their conquerors. There were 
among them boys of twelve or fifteen years old, one of 
whom had been commissioned by his ignorant old mother 
at St. Catharines, to be sure and bring her home a check- 
apron full of tea from one of the Toronto groceries. 

T thought at the time, and I think still, that the Gov- 
‘ernment ought to have interfered before matters came to 
4 head, and so saved all these hapless people from the 
cruel consequences of their leaders’ folly. On the other 
hhand, it is asserted that neither Sir Francis nor his Council 
could be brought to credit the probability of an armed 
rising. A friend has told me that his father, who was then, 
a member of the Executive Council, attended a meeting as 
late as nine o'clock on the 4th December, 1887. That he 
returned home and retired to rest at eleven. In half an 
hour a messenger from Government House came knocking 
violently at the door, with the news of the rising; when he 
jumped out of bed exclaiming, “I hope Robinson will 
believe me next time.” The Chief Justice had received 
with entire incredulity the information laid before the 
Council, of the threatened movement that week. 
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26 Results in the Future 


Whatever may be thought of Sir Francis B. Head’s policy 
—whether we prefer to call it mere foolhardiness or chiv- 
alric zeal—there can be no doubt that he served as an 
effective instrument in the hands of Providence for the 
building up of a “Greater Britain” on the American 
continent. The success of the outbreak of 1837 could only 
have ended in Canada’s absorption by the United States, 
which must surely have proved a lamentable finale to the 
grand heroic act of the loyalists of the old colonies, who 
came here to preserve what they held to be their duty 
alike to their God and their earthly sovereign. It is certain, 
1 think, that religious principle is the true basis, and the 
‘one only safeguard of Canadian existence. It was the in- 
fluence of the Anglican, and especially of the Methodist 
pastors, of 1770, that led their flocks into the wilderness to 
find here a congenial home. In Lower Canada, in 1887, it 
‘was in like manner the influence of the clergy, both Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant, that defeated Papineau and 
his Republican followers. And it is the religious and moral 
sentiment of Canada, in all her seven Provinces, that now 
constitutes the true bond of union between us and the 
parent Empire. Only a few years since, the statesmen of 
the old country felt no shame in preferring United States, 
amity to Colonial connection. To-day a British premier 
openly and even ostentatiously repudiates any such policy 
as suicidal 

‘That Canada possesses, in every sense of the word, a 
healthier atmosphere than its Souther neighbour, and 
that it owes its continual moral salubrity to the defeat of 
Mackenzie's allies in 1887-8, I for one confidently hold— 
with Mackenzie himself. That this superiority is due to 
the greater and more habitual respect paid to all author- 
ity—Divine and secular—I devoutly believe. That our 
present and future welfare hangs, as by a thread, upon that 
fone inherent, all-important characteristic, that we are a 
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religious community, seems to me plain to all who care 
to read correctly the signs of the times. 

‘The historian of the future will find in these con- 
siderations his best clue to our existing status in relation 
to our cousins to the south of us. He will discover on the 
one side of the line, peaceful industry, home affections, 
unaffected charity, harmless recreations, a general desire 
for education, and a sincere reverence for law and author- 
ity. On the other, he may observe a heterogeneous com- 
mixture of many races, and notably of their worst ele 
ments; he will see the marriage-tie degraded into a mock 
ery, the Sabbath-day a scolfing, the house of God a rostrum. 
or a concerthall, the law a screen for crime, the judicial 
bench a purchasable commodity, the patrimony of the 
State an asylum for Mormonism. 

I am fully sensible that the United States possesses 
estimable citizens in great numbers, who feel, and lament 
more than anybody else, the flagrant abuses of her free 
institutions. But do they exercise any controlling voice in 
elections? Do they even hope to influence the popular 
vote? They tell us themselves that they are powerless. And 
so—we have only to wish them a fairer prospect; and to 
pray that Canada may escape the inevitable Nemesis that 
attends upon great national faults such as theirs. 
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27 A Confirmed Tory 


My good friend and host, Henry Cook Todd, was one of 
the most uncompromising Tories I ever met with. He 
might have sat for the portrait of Mr. Grimwig in “Oliver 
Twist." Like that celebrated old gentleman, “his bark was 
aye waur than his bite.” He would pour out a torrent of 
scorn and sarcasm upon some luckless object of his indig- 
nation, public or private; and, having exhausted the full 
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vials of his wrath, would end with some kind act toward, 
perhaps, the very person he had been anathematizing, and 
subside into an amiable mood of compassion for the weak: 
nesses of erring mankind generally 

He was a graduate of the University of Oxford, and 
afterwards had charge of a large private school in one of 
the English counties. Having inherited and acquired a 
‘moderate competency, he retired into private life; but 
later on he lost by the failure of companies wherein his 
savings had been invested. He then commenced business 
as a bookseller, did not succeed, and finally decided, at 
the persuasion of his wife's brother, Mr. William P. Pat- 
rick, of Toronto, to emigrate to Canada, Having first 
satisfied himself of the prudence of the step, by a tour in 
the United States and Canada, he sent for his family, who 
arrived here in 1883. 

His two sons, Alfred and Alpheus, got the full benefit 
of their father’s classical attainments, and were kept closely 
to their studies. At an early age, their uncle Patrick took 
charge of their interests, and placed them about him in 
the Legislative Assembly, where I recollect to have seen 
‘one or both of them, in the capacity of pages, on the floor 
of the House. From that lowly position, step by step, they 
worked their way, as we have seen, to the very summit of 
their respective departments, 

Mr. Todd was also an accomplished amateur artist, 
and drew exquisitely. An etching of the interior of Win- 
chester Cathedral, by him, I have never seen surpassed. 

He was fond of retirement and of antiquarian reading, 
and, while engaged in some learned philological investi- 
gation, would shut himself up in his peculiar sanctum and 
remain invisible for days, even to his own family. 

Between the years 1883 and 1840, Mr, Todd published 
a book, entitled “Notes on Canada and the United States, 
and I cannot better illustrate his peculiar habits of 
thought, and mode of expressing them, than by quoting 
two or three brief passages from that work, and from 
“Addenda” which I printed for him myself, in 1840: 
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“ds an acidulated mixture with the purest element will 
embitter its sweetness, so vice and impurity imported to 
‘any country must corrupt and debase it. To this hour, 
when plunderers no longer feel secure in the scenes of 
their misdeeds, or culprits would evade the strong arm of 
the law, to what country do they escape? America—for 
here, if not positively welcomed (2), they are, at least, safe. 
If it be asked, did not ancient Rome do the same thing? 
Lanswer, slightly so, whilst yet an infant, but never in any 
shape afterwards; but America, by still receiving, and with 
‘open arms, the vicious and the vile from all comers of the 
earth, does so in her full growth, As she therefore plants, 
s0 must she also reap. 


“The Episcopal clergy in this country [United States] were 
originally supported by an annual contribution of tobacco, 
each male, so tithable, paying 40 Ibs.; the regular clergy 
of the then thinly-settled state of Virginia receiving 16,000 
Us, yearly as salary. In Canada they are maintained by an 
assignment of lands from the Grown, which moreover 
extends its assistance to ministers of other denominations; 
so that the people are not called upon to contribute for 
that or any similar purpose; and yet, such is the deplorable 
abandonment to error, and obstinate perversion of fact, 
amongst the low or radical party here—a small one, it is 
true, but not on that account less censurable—that this 
very thing which should ensure their gratitude is a never- 
ending theme for their vituperation and abuse; proving to 
demonstration, that no government on earth, or any con- 
cession whatever, can long satisfy or please them. 


“The mention of periodicals reminds me, that newspapers 
on the arrival of a stranger are about the first things he 
takes up; but on perusing them, he must exercise his ut- 
‘most judgment and penetration; for of all the fabrications, 
clothed too in the coarsest language, that ever came under 
my observation, many papers here, for low scurrility, and 
vilifying the authorities, certainly surpass any I ever met 
with, It is to be regretted that men without principle and 
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others void of character should be permitted thus to abuse 
the public ear... . The misguided individuals in the late 
disturbance, on being questioned upon the subject, un- 
reservedly admitted, that until reading Mackenzie's flagi- 
tious and slanderous newpaper, they were happy, content- 
ed,and loyal subjects.” 


When the seat of Government was removed to Kingston, 
Mr. Todd's family accompanied it thither; but he re- 
mained in Toronto, to look after his property, which was 
considerable, and died here at the age of 77. 


SOOKE 


28 Newspaper Experiences 


Early in the year 1888, I obtained an engagement as man: 
ager of the Palladium, a newspaper issued by Charles 
Fothergill, on the plan of the New York Albion. The 
printing office, situated on the corner of York and Boulton 
Streets, was very small, and I found it a mass of litle better 
than pi, with an old hand-press of the Columbian pattern. 
‘To bring this office into something like presentable order, 
to train a rough lot of lads to their business, and to supply 
an occasional original article, occupied me during a great 
part of that year. Mr. Fothergilll was a man of talent, a 
scholar, and a gentleman; but so entirely given up to the 
study of natural history and the practice of taxidermy, 
that his newspaper received but scant attention, and his 
personal appearance and the cleanliness of his surround- 

igs still less. He had been King’s Printer under the Fa- 














mily Compact régime, and was dismissed for some im- 
prudent criticism upon the policy of the Government. His 
family sometimes suffered from the want of common 
necessaries, while the money which should have fed them 
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went to pay for some rare bird or strange fish. This could. 
not last long. The Palladium died a natural death, and 1 
had to seek elsewhere for employment. 

‘Amongst the visitors at Mr. Todd's house was John F. 
Rogers, an Englishman, who, in conjunction with’ George 
H. Hackstafl, published the Toronto Herald, a weekly 
journal of very humble pretensions. Mr. Hackstaff was 
from the United States, and found himself regarded with 
great distrust, in consequence of the Navy Island and 
Prescott invasions. He therefore offered to sell me his 
interest in the newspaper and printing office for a few 
dollars. I accepted the offer, and thus became a member 
of the Fourth Estate, with all the dignities, immunities, 
and profits attaching thereto. From that time until the 
year 1860, I continued in the same profession, publishing 
successively the Herald, Patriot, News of the Week, Atlas 
and Daily Colonist newspapers, and lastly the Quebec 
Advertiser. 1 mention them all now, to save wearisome 
details hereafter. 

Thave a very lively recollection of the first job which I 
printed in my new office. It was on the Sunday on which 
St. James's Cathedral was burnt owing to some negligence 
about the stoves. Our office was two doors north of the 
burnt edifice, on Church Street, where the Public Library 
now stands; and I was hurriedly required to print a small 
placard, announcing that divine service would be held 
that afternoon at the City Hall, where I had then recently 
drilled as a volunteer in the City Guard, 

‘The Herald was the organ, and Mr. Rogers an active 
member, of the Orange body in Toronto, I had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the peculiar features of Orangeism, 
and it took me some months to acquire an insight into the 
ways of thinking and acting of the order. I busied myself 
chiefly in the practical work of the office, such as type- 
setting and presswork, and took no part in editorials, 
except to write an occasional paragraph or musical notice. 

The first book I undertook to print, and the first law 
book published in Canada, was my young friend Alpheus 
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‘Todd's “Parliamentary Law," a volume of 400 pages, 
which was a creditable achievement for an office which 
could boast but two or three hundred dollars worth of 
type in all. With this book is connected an anecdote which 
I cannot refrain from relating: 

Thad removed my office to a small frame building on 
Church Street, next door south of C. Clinkinbroomer, the 
watchmaker's, at the south-west comer of King and Church 
Streets. One day, a strangelooking youth of fourteen or 
fifteen entered the office. He had in his hand a roll of 
‘manuscript, soiled and dog-eared, which he asked me to 
look at. I did so, expecting to find verses intended for 
publication, It consisted indeed of a number of poems, 
extending to thirty or forty pages or more, defective in 
grammar and spelling, and in some parts not very legible, 

Feeling interested in the lad, I enquired where he 
came from, what he could do, and what he wanted. It 
appeared that his father held some subordinate position 
in the English House of Commons; that, being put to a 
trade that he disliked, the boy ran away to Canada, where 
he verbally apprenticed himself to a shoemaker in Tor. 
onto, whom he quitted because his master wanted him to 
mend shoes, while he wished to spend his time in writing 
poetry; and that for the last year or so he had been work- 
ing on a farm. He begged me to give him a trial as an 
apprentice to the printing business. I had known a fellow- 
apprentice of my own, who was first taken in as an office- 
boy, subsequently acquired a little education, became a 
printer’sdevil, and when last I heard of him, was King’s 
printer in Australia, 

Well, I told the lad, whose name was Archie, that I 
would try him, I was just then perplexed with the problem 
of making and using composition rollers in the cold winter 
of Canada, and in an old frame office, where it was almost 
impossible to keep anything from freezing. So I resolved 
to use a composition ball, such as may be seen in the 
pictures of early German printing offices, printing four 
duodecimo pages of book-work at one impression, and 
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perfecting the sheet—or printing the obverse, as medallists 
would say—with other four pages. Archie was tall and 
strong—I gave him a regular drilling in the use of the ball, 
and after some days’ practice, found I could trust him as 
beater at the press. Robinson Grusoe’s man Friday was not 
a more willing, faithful, conscientious slave than was my 
“Archie, Never absent, never grumbling, never idle; if 
there was no work ready for him, there was always plenty 
‘of mischief at hand. He was very fond of a tough argu- 
ment; plodded on with his press-work; learnt to set type 
pretty well, before it was suspected that he even knew the 
letter boxes; studied hard at grammar and the dictionary; 
acquired knowledge with facility, and retained it tena- 
ciously. He remained with me many years, and ultimately 
became my foreman, After the destruction of the establish: 
ment by fire in 1849, he was engaged as foreman of the 
University printing office of Mr. Henry Rowsell, and left 
there after a long term to enter the Toronto School of 
Medicine, then presided over by Dr. Rolph, on Richmond 
Street, just west of where Knox’s Church now stands. After 
“obtaining his license to practise the profession of medicine, 
he studied Spanish, and then went to Mexico, to practise 
among the semi-savages of that politically and naturally 
volcanic republic. There he made a little money. 

‘The country was at the time in a state of general civil 
war; not only was there national strife between two 
political parties for the ascendency, but in many of the 
Separate states pronunciamentos (proclamations) were is- 
sued against the men in power, followed by bloody 
contests between the different factions. In the “united 
state” of Coahuila and Nuevo-Leon, in which the doctor 
then resided, General Vidauri held the reins of power at 
Monterey, the capital; and General Aramberti flew to 
farms to wrest the government from him. The opposing 
armies were no other than bands of robbers and murderers, 
Aramberri's forces had passed near the town of Salinas, 
where the doctor lived, plundering everybody on their 
route, Next day Vidauri’s troops came in pursuit, appro- 
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priating everything of value which had not been already 
confiscated. General Julio Quiroga, one of the most in- 
human and cruel monsters of the republic—a native of the 
town, near which he had but recently been a cowherd 
(gauadéro)—commanded the pursuing force. On the eve- 
ning previous to his entry, a peon (really a slave, though 
slavery was said to have been abolished in the republic) 
had been severely injured in a quarrel with another of his 
class, and the doctor was sent for by the Alcalde to dress 
his wounds. As the man was said to belong to a rich pro- 
prietor, the doctor objected unless his fee were assured. An. 
old, rough, and dirty-looking man thereupon stepped for- 
ward and said he would be answerable for the pay, stating 

that his name was Quiroga, and that he 
was the father of Don Julio! When General Quiroga heard 
his father’s account of the affair, he had the Wounded man 
placed in the stocks in the open plaza under a broiling sun; 
fined the Alcalde $500 for not having done so himself, as 
well as for not having imprisoned the Doctor; had the 
Doctor arrested by an armed guard under a lieutenant, 
and in the presence of a dozen or more officers ordered 
him to be shot within twenty minutes for having insulted 
his (Quiroga’s) father. The execution, however, as may be 
inferred, did not take place. The explanation the Doctor 
sives of his escape is a curious one. He cursed and swore at 
the General so bitterly and rapidly in English (not being 
at the time well versed in Spanish expletives) that Don 
Julio was frightened by his grimaces, and the horrible 
‘unknown words that issued from his lips, and fell off his 
chair in an epileptic fit, to which he was subject, The 
Doctor had the clothing about the General's throat and 
‘chest thrown open, and dashed some cold water in his face. 
On reviving, Quiroga told the Doctor to return to his 
house; that he need be under no fear; said he supposed 
the difficulty was caused by his (the Doctor's) not under- 
standing the Spanish language; and added, that he intend. 
ed to consult our friend some day about those atagues 
(fits). Quiroga never returned to Salinas during the 
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Doctor's stay there, and some years after these events, like 
most Mexican generals, was publicly executed, thus meet- 
ing the fate he had so cruelly dealt out to many better men 
than himself, and to which he had sentenced our fellow- 
citizen, 

‘The Doctor remained in Mexico till the French in 
vasion in 1868, when, partly on account of the illness of 
his wife, and partly because of the disturbed state of the 
country, he returned to Toronto, He practised his pro- 
fession here and became a well-known public character, 
still, he said, cherishing a warm love for the sunny south, 
styling the land of the Montezumas “Mi Mejico amado” 
—my beloved Mexico—and corresponding with his friends 
there, who but very recently offered him some inducements 
toreturn. 

‘That truant boy was afterwards known as Dr. Archi- 
bald A. Riddel, ex-alderman, and for many years coroner 
for the City of Toronto, which latter office he resigned so 
lately as the 30th of June, 1888. He died in December last, 
and was buried in ‘the Necropolis, whither his remains 
were followed by a large concourse of sympathizing 
friends. 
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29 Introduction to Canadian Politics 


‘The burning of St. James's Cathedral in 1839, marks an- 
other phase of my Toronto life, which is associated with 
many pleasant and some sorrowful memories. The services 
of the Church of England were, for some months after 
that event, conducted in the old City Hall. The choir was 
an amateur one, led by Mr. J.D. Humphreys, whose repu- 
tation as an accomplished musician must be familiar to 
many of my readers. Of that choir I became a member, 
and continued one until my removal to Carlton in 1858. 
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During those fourteen years I was concerned in almost 
every musical movement in Toronto, wrote musical 
notices, and even composed some music to my own poetry. 
‘An amateur glee club, of which Mr. E. L. Cull, until lately 
of the Canada Company's office, and myself are probably 
the only survivors, used occasionally to meet and amuse 
ourselves with singing glees and quartettes on Christmas 
and New Year's Eve, opposite the houses of our several 
friends. It was then the custom to invite our party indoors, 
to be sumptuously entertained with the good things pro 
vvided for the purpose. 

‘Thus the time passed away after the rebellion, and 
during the period of Sir George Arthur's stay in Canada, 
‘without the occurrence of any public event in which I was 
personally concerned. Lord Durham came; made his cele- 
brated Report: and went home again. Then followed Lord 
Sydenham, to whom I propose to pay some attention, as 
with him commenced my first experience of Canadian 
party politics, 

‘Mackenzie's rebellion had convinced me of the neces- 
sity of taking and holding firm ground in defence of 
monarchical institutions, as opposed to republicanism, Tt 
is well known that nearly all Old Country Whigs, when 
transplanted to Canada, become staunch Tories. So most 
moderate Reformers from the British Isles are classed here 
as Liberal Conservatives. Even English Chartists are trans- 
formed into Canadian Anti-Republicans. 

T had been neither Chartist nor ultra-Radical, but 
simply a quiet Reformer, disposed to venerate, but not 
blindly to idolize, old institutions, and by no means to 
pull down an ancient fabric without knowing what kind 
of structure was to be erected in its place. Thus it followed, 
as a matter of course, that I should gravitate towards the 
Conservative side of Canadian party politics, in which 1 
found so many of the solid, respectable, well-to-do citizens 
of Toronto had ranged themselves. 
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go Lord Sydenham’s Mission 


Thave frequently remarked that, although in England any 
person may pass a life-time without becoming acquainted 
with his nextdoor neighbour, he can hardly fall into 
conversation with a fellow-countryman in Canada, without 
finding some latent link of relationship or propinquity 
between them. Thus, in the case of Mr. C. Poulet Thom: 
son, I trace more than one circumstance connecting that 
great man with my humble self. He was a member—the 
active member—of the firm of Thomson, Bonar & Co., 
Russia Merchants, Cannon Street, London, at the same 
time that my brother-in-law, William Tatchell, of the firm 
of Tatchell & Clarke, carried on the same business of 
Russia Merchants in Upper Thames Street. There were 
‘occasional transactions between them: and my brother 
Thomas, who was chief accountant in the Thames Street 
house, has told me that the firm of Thomson, Bonar & Co. 
was looked upon in the trade with a good deal of distrust, 
for certain sharp practices to which they were addicted. 

Again, Sir John Rae Reid, of the East India Company 
had been the Tory member of Parliament for Dover. On. 
his retirement, Mr. Poulett Thomson started as Reform 
candidate for the same city. I knew the former slightly as 
a neighbour of my mother's, at Ewell, in Surrey, and felt 
some interest in the Dover election in consequence. It was, 
in the old borough-mongering times, and the newspapers 
on both sides rang with accounts of the immense sums that 
were expended in this little Dover contest, in which Mr. 
‘Thomson, aided by his party, literally bought every inch 
of his way, and succeeded in obtaining his first seat in the 
House of Commons, at a cost, as his biographer states, of 
£3,000 sterling, In the matter of corruption, there was pro- 
bably little difference between the rival candidates. 

‘The Right Hon. Charles Poulett Thomson, it was 
understood in England, always had the dirty work of the 
Melbourne Ministry to do; and it was probably his use- 
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fulness in that capacity that recommended him for the 
task of uniting the two Canadas, in accordance with that 
report of Lord Durham, which his lordship himself dis- 
avowed. 

On reference to Sir F. B. Head's “Emigrant,” pp. 376-8, 
the reader will find the following lewers [there follow 
several pieces of relevant correspondence, used as a foot- 
note in the original volume. For the reader's convenience, 
they are now included in the text] 


1. FROM THE HON, SIR A. N. MAGNAB 
Legislative Assembly, 
Montreal, 28th March, 1846. 

My dear Sir Francis, 

T have no hesitation in putting on paper the conver- 
sation which took place between Lord Durham and myself, 
on the subject of the Union. He asked me if I was in 
favour of the Union; I said, ‘No,’ he replied, ‘If you are a 
friend to your country, oppose it to the death’ 

Zam, &c, 
(signed) Allan N. MacNab 
Sir F. B. Head, Bart. 


2. FROM W. E. JERVIS, E5Q. 
Toronto, March 12th, 1846. 
Dear Sir Allan, 

In answer to the inquiry contained in your letter of 
the 2nd inst., I beg leave to state, that, in ihe year 1838, 
I was in Quebec, and had a long conversation with the 
Earl of Durham upon the subject of an Union of the 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada—a measure which 
T had understood his Lordship intended to propose. 

Iwas much gratified by his Lordship then, in the most 
unqualified terms, declaring his strong disapprobation of 
such a measure, as tending, in his opinion, to the injury 
of this Province; and he advised me, as a friend to Upper 
Canada, to use all the influence I might possess in oppo: 
sition tot. 








His Lordship declared that, in his opinion, no states- 
man could propose so injurious a project, and authorized 
me to assure my friends in Upper Canada, that he was 
decidedly averse to the measure. 

T have a perfect recollection of having had a similar 
enquiry made of me, by the private secretary of Sir George 
Arthur, and that I made a written reply to the commu- 
nication, I have no copy of the letter which I sent upon 
that occasion, but the substance must have been similar to 
that I now send you, 

I remain, &¢., 
Sir Allan MacNab (Signed) W. E. Jervis 


3. FROM THE HON. JUSTICE HAGERMAN 
13 St. James's Street, 
London, 12th July, 1846. 
My Dear Sir Francis, 

It is well known to many persons that the late Lord 
Durham, up to the time of his departure from Canada, 
expressed himself strongly opposed to the Union of the 
then two Provinces, I accompanied Sir George Arthur on 
4a visit to Lord Durham, late in the autumn, and a very 
few days only before he threw up his Government and 
embarked for this country. In a conversation I had with 
him, he spoke of the Union as the selfish scheme of a few 
merchants of Montreal— that no statesman would advise 
the measure—and that it was absurd to suppose that Upper 
and Lower Canada could ever exist in harmony as one 
Province. 

In returning to Toronto with Sir George Arthur, he 
told me that Lord Durham had expressed to him similar 
opinions, and had at considerable length detailed to him 
reasons and arguments which existed against a measure 
which he considered would be destructive of the legiti- 
mate authority of the British Government, and in which 
opinion Sir George declared he fully coincided. 





Tam, § 


Sir F. B. Head, Bart. (Signed) ©. A. Hagerman 
nz 








4, FROMTHE EARE OF DURHAM 
Quebec, Oct. 2nd, 1838. 
Dear Sir, 

I thank you kindly for your account of the meeting 
in Montreal}, which was the first I received. I fully ex- 
pected the ‘outbreak’ about the Union of the two Pro- 
vinces—1 18 A PET MONTREAL PROJECT, BEGINNING AND 
ENDING IN MONTREAL SELFISHNESS, 

Yours, truly, 
(Signed) Durham 


‘That Mr, Thomson did his work well, cannot be denied. 
He was, in fact, the Castlereagh of Canadian Union. What 
were the exact means employed by him in Montreal and 
‘Toronto is not known, but the results were visible enough. 
Government officials coerced, sometimes through the 
agency of their wives, sometimes by direct threats of dis- 
missal; the Legislature overawed by the presence and 
interference of His Excellency's secretaries and aides-de- 
‘camp; votes sought and obtained by appeals to the person- 
al interests of members of Parliament. These and such- 
like were the dignified processes by which the Union of 
the Canadas was effected, in spite of the unwillingness of 
at least one of the parties to that ceremony. 

His Excellency did not even condescend to veil his 
contempt for his tools. When a newly nominated Cabinet 
Minister waited upon the great man with humility, to 
thank him for an honour for which he felt his education 
did not qualify him, the reported answer was—"Ob, I 
think you are all pretty much alike her 

In Toronto, anything like opposition to His Excel 
lency's policy was sought to be silenced by the threat of 
depriving the city of its tenure of the Seat of Government, 
‘The offices of the principal city journals, the Patriot and 
Courier, were besieged by anxious subscribers, entreating 
that nothing should appear at all distasteful to His Excel- 
lency. Therefore it happened, that our little sheet, the 
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Herald, became the only mouthpiece of Toronto dis- 
sentients; and was well supplied with satires and criticisms 
upon the politic manceuvres of Government House. We 
used to issue on New Year's Day a sheet of doggerel verses, 
styled, “The News Boy's Address to his Patrons,” which 
gave me an opportunity, of which I did not fail to avail 
‘myself, of telling His Excellency some wholesome truths 
in not very complimentary phrase. It is but justice to him 
to say, that he enjoyed the fun, such as it was, as much as 
anybody, and sent a servant in livery to our office, for extra 
copies to be placed on his drawing-room tables for the 
amusement of New Year's callers, to whom he read them 
himself, I am sorry that I cannot now treat my readers to 
‘extracts from those sheets, which may some centuries hence 
be unearthed by future Canadian antiquaries, as rare and 
priceless historical documents. 

‘Whether the course he pursued be thought creditable 
or the reverse, there is no doubt that Lord Sydenham did 
Canada immense service by the measures enacted under 
his dictation. The Union of the Provinces, Municipal 
Councils, Educational Institutions, sound financial ar- 
rangements, and other minor matters, are benefits which 
cannot be ignored. But all these questions were carried in 
a high-handed, arbitrary manner, and some of them by 
downright compulsion. To connect in any way with his 
name the credit of bestowing upon the united provinces 
“Responsible Government” upon the British model, is a 
gross absurdity. 

In the Memoirs of his lordship, by his brother, Mr. G. 
Poulett Scrope, page 236, I find the following plain state 
ments: 





“On the subject of “Responsible Government; which 
question was again dragged into discussion by Mr. Bald. 
win, with a-view of putting the sincerity of the Govern- 
ment to the test, he (Lord S.) introduced and carried 
unanimously a series of resolutions in opposition to those 
proposed by Mr. Baldwin, distinctly recognising the irre- 
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sponsibility of the Governor to any but the Imperial au- 
thorities, and placing the doctrine on the sound and ra- 
tional basis which he had ever maintained.” 





What that “sound and rational basis” was, is conclusively 
shown in an extract from one of his own private letters, 
given on page 143 of the same work: 


“Lam not a bit afraid of the Responsible Government 
cry. I have already done much to put it down in its inad- 
missible sense, namely, that the Council shall be responsi- 
ble to the Assembly, and that the Government shall take 
their advice, and be bound by it. In fact, this demand has 
been made much more for the people than by them, And 
Thave not met with any one who has not at once admitted 
the absurdity of claiming to put the Council over the head 
of the Governor, It is but fair too, to say that everything 
has in times past been done by the different Governors to 
excite the feelings of the people on this question, First, 
the Executive Council has generally been composed of the 
persons most obnoxious to the majority of the Assembly; 
and next, the Governor has taken extreme care to make 
every act of his own go forth to the public on the responsi- 
Dility of the Executive Council. So the people have been 
carefully taught to believe that the Governor is nobody, 
and the Executive Council the real power, and that by the 
Governor himself. At the same time they have seen that 
power placed in the hands of their opponents. Under such 
4@ system it is not to be wondered at, if one argument 
founded on the responsibility of the Governor to the 
Home Government falls to the ground. I have told the 
people plainly that, as I cannot get rid of my responsibility 
fo the Home Government, I will place no responsibility 
‘on the Council; that they are a Council for the Governor 
to consult, but no more. And I have yet met with no 
“Responsible Government’ man, who was not satisfied with 
the doctrine. In fact, there is no other theory which has 
common sense. Either the Governor is the Sovereign or 














the Minister. If the first, he may have ministers, but he 
cannot be responsible to the Government at home, and all 
colonial government becomes impossible. He must, there- 
fore, be the Minister, in which case he cannot be under 
the control of men in the colony.” 


It is only just that the truth should be clearly estab- 
lished on this question. Responsible Government was not 
an issue between Canadian Reformers and Tories in any 
sense; but exclusively between the Colonies and the states 
men of the Mother Country. On several occasions prior to 
Mackenzie's Rebellion, Tory majorities had affirmed the 
principle; and Ogle R. Gowan, an influential Orangeman, 
had published a pamphlet in its favour. Yet some recent 
historians of Canada have fallen into the foolish habit of 
claiming for the Reform party all the good legislation of 
the past forty years, until they seem really to believe the 
figment themselves. 

Lam surprised that writers who condemn Sir F. B. Head 
for acting as his own Prime Minister, in strict accordance 
with his instructions, can see nothing to find fault with in 








* 1am very glad to ee that Mr. Dent, in his “Forty Yeare—Canada 
since the Union of 1841," recently published, has avoided the 

ccrrent fault of those writers who can recognise ‘no historical 
truth not endorsed by the Globe. In vol. i, p. 857, he says 

“There ean be no doubt that the Reform party, a4 4 whole, 
‘were unjust to Mr, Draper. They did not even give him credie for 
Sincerity or good intentions. The historian of today, no matter 
what his politcal opinions may be, who contemplates Mr. 
Draper's career as an Executive Councilor, must doubtless arrive 
atthe conclision that he was wrong; that he was an obstructonist 
wi drag on the wheel of progres. But this fact was by no means #0 
‘aay of recognition in 1844 ari ein 1881; and there it no good 
eaton for impugning his motives, which, so far as ean be acer 
fined, were honourable and pattie, No impartial mind can 
review the acte and characters of the leading members of the 
(Conservative party of those times, and come tothe conclusion that 
‘they were all selfish and insincere. Nay, itis evident enough that 
they were atleast as sincere and as zealous for the public good as 
‘were their opponents.” 

1 wish T could also compliment Mr. Dent upon doing like 
justice to Si Francis B. Head. 











Lord Sydenham's doing the very same thing in an infinitely 
more arbitrary and offensive manner. Where Sir Francis 
persuaded, Lord Sydenham coerced, bribed and derided. 

Lower Canada was never consulted as to her own 
destiny. Because a fraction of her people chose to strike for 
independence, peaceable French Canadians were treated 
bodily as a conquered race, with the undisguised object of 
swamping their nationality and language, and over-riding 
their feelings and wishes. It is said that the result has 
justified the means. But what casuistry is this? What sort of 
friend to Responsible Government must he be, who em- 
ploys force to back his argument? To inculcate the volun- 
tary principle at the point of the bayonet, is a peculiarly 
Hibernian process, to say the least. 


DIKES 





3X Tories of the Rebellion Times 


Having, T hope, sufficiently exposed the misrepresentations 
of party writers, who have persistently made it their busi- 
ness to calumniate the Loyalists of 1837-8, I now proceed 
to the pleasanter task of recording the good deeds of some 
of those Loyalists, with whom I was brought into personal 
contact. I begin with: 


ALDERMAN GEORGE T, DENISON, SEN, 


No Toronto citizen of '37 can fail to recall the bluff, hale, 
strongly-built figure of George Taylor Denison, of Belle- 
vyue, the very embodiment of the English country squire 
of the times of Addison and Goldsmith. Resolute to enforce 
obedience, generous to the poor, just and fair as a mag- 
istrate, hospitable to strangers and friends, a sound and 
consistent Churchman, a brave soldier and a loyal subject, 
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it seemed almost an anachronism w meet with him any- 
‘where else than at his own birth-place of Dover Court, with- 
in sight of the Goodwin Sands, in the oldfashioned County 
of Essex, in England. 

He was the son of John Denison, of Hedon, Yorkshire, 
and vas born in 1783, He came with his father to Canada 
in 1792, and to Toronto in 1796, Here he married the only 
daughter of Captain Richard Lippincott, a noted U. E. 
Loyalist, who had fought through the Civil War in the 
revolted Colonies now forming the United States. In the 
war of 1812, Mr. Denison served as Ensign in the York 
Volunteers, and was frequently employed on special service. 
He was the officer who, with sixty men, cut out the present 
line of the Dundas Road, from the Garrison Common to 
Lambton Mills, which was necessary to enable communi 
cation between York and the Mills to be carried on without 
interruption from the hostile fleet on the lake. During the 
attack on York, in the following year, he was commissioned 
to destroy our vessels in the Bay, to ave them from falling 
{nto the enemy's hands. With some he succeeded, but on 
cone frigate the captain refused to obey the order, and while 
the point was in dispute, the enemy settled the question by 
‘capturing the ship, in consequence of which Mr. Denison 
was held asa prisoner for several months, until exchanged. 

Of his services and escapes during the war many amus- 
ing stories are told. He was once sent with a very lange sum 
in army blls— some $40,000 — to pay the force then on the 
Niagara River. To avoid suspicion, the money was con- 
cealed in his addle-bags, and he wore civilian’s clothing. 
Hii destination was the village of St. David's. Within a mile 
or two of the place, he became aware of a cavalry soldicr 
galloping furiously towards him, who, on coming up, asked 
iff he was the officer with the money, and said he must ride 
back as fast as possible; the Yankees had driven the British 
out of St. David's, and parties oftheir cavalry were spread- 
ing over the county. Presently another dragon came in 
sight, riding at speed and pursued by several ofthe enemy's 
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horsemen, Ensign Denison turned at once, and after an 
exciting chase for many miles, succeeded in distancing his 
foes and escaping with his valuable charge. 

‘On another occasion, he had under his orders a number 
of boats employed in bringing army munitions from King- 
ston to York, Somewhere near Port Hope, while creeping 
alongshore to avoid the United States vessels cruising in the 
lake, he observed several of them bearing down in his 
direction. Immediately he ran his boats up a small stream, 
destroying a bridge across its mouth to open a passage, 
and hid them so effectually that the enemy's fleet passed by 
‘without suspecting their presence, 

About the year 1821, Captain Denison formed the 
design to purchase the farm west of the city, now known 
as the Rusholme property. The owner lived at Niagara, A 
friend who knew of his intention, told him one summer's 
morning, while he was looking at some goods in a store, 
that he would not get the land, as another man had left 
that morning for Niagara, in Oates’s sloop, to gain the start 
of him. The day being unusually fine, Mr. Denison noticed 
that the sloop was still in sight, becalmed a mile or two off 
Gibraltar Point. Home he went, put up some money for the 
purchase, mounted his horse and set out for Niagara round 
the head of the lake, travelling all day and through the 
night, and arriving shortly after daybreak. There he saw 
the sloop in the river, endeavouring with the morning 
breeze to make the landing. To rouse up the intending 
vendor, to close the bargain, and get a receipt for the 
‘money, was soon accomplished; and when the gentleman 
who had hoped to forestall him came on the scene, he was 
wofully chopfallen to find himself distanced in the race. 

From the close of the war until the year 1837, Mr. 
Denison was occupied, like other men of his position, with 
his duties as a magistrate, the cultivation of his farm, and 
the rearing of his family. In 1822, he organized the cavalry 
corps now known as the Governor-General’s Body-Guard, 
When the rebellion broke out, he took up arms again in 
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defence of the Crown, and on the day of the march up 
‘Yonge Street, was entrusted with the command of the Old 
Fort. At about noon a body of men was seen approaching, 
Eagerly and anxiously the defenders waited, expecting 
every moment an onset, and determined to meet it like 
men. The suspense lasted some minutes, when suddenly 
the Major exclaimed, “Why surely that’s my brother Tom!” 
‘And so it was. The party consisted of a number of good 
loyalists, headed by Thomas Denison, of Weston, hastening 
to the aid of the Government against Mackenzie and his 
adherents, Of course, the gates were soon thrown open, 
‘and, with hearty cheers on both sides, the new-comers 
entered the Fort. 

For six months Major Denison continued in active 
service with his cavalry, and in the summer of 1888, was 
promoted to command the battalion of West York Militia 
His eldest son, the late Richard L, Denison, succeeded to 
the command of the cavalry corps, which was kept on 
service for six months in the winter of 1838.9. 

Mr, Denison was elected an alderman of Toronto in 
the year 1834, and served in the same capacity up to the end. 
of 1848. 

That he was quite independent of the “Family Com- 
pact,” or of any other official clique, is shown by the fact, 
that on Mackenzie's second expulsion from the House of 
Assembly in 1832, Alderman Denison voted for his re- 
election for the County of York. 

Our old friend died in 1853, leaving four sons, viz 
Richard L. Denison, of Dover Court, named above; the late 
George Taylor Denison, of Rusholme; Robert B. Denison, 
of Bellevue, now Deputy-Adjutant-General for this district; 
Charles L. Denison, of Brockton: and also one daughter, 
living. Among his grandchildren are Colonel George T. 
Denison, commanding the GovernorGeneral’s Body 
Guard, and Police Magistrate; Major F. C. Denison, of the 
same corps: and Lieutenant John Denison, 8.N. The whole 
number of the Canadian descendants of John Denison, of 
Hedon, now living, is over one hundred. 
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Col. Richard Lippincott Denison, eldest son of the above, 
was born June 13th, 1814, at the old family estate near 
Weston, oi the Humber River, and followed the occupa- 
tion of farming all his life. During the troubles of 1837-8, 
he served his country as captain in command of a troop of 
the Queen's Light Dragoons. He took a prominent par 
the organization of the Agricultural and Arts Association in 
1844, and for twenty-two years was its treasurer. In 1855, he 
‘was a commissioner from Canada at the great expos 

Paris, France. He also held prominent position in the 
different county and township agricultural societies for 
over forty-five years; was one of the first directors of the 
Canada Landed Credit Company, and served on its board 
for several years; was at one time President of the late 
Beaver Fire Insurance Company; and at the time of his 
death, President of the Society of York Pioneers. For many 
years he commanded the Milita in the West Riding of the 
City of Toronto; and was alderman for St. Stephen's Ward 
in the City Council, which he represented at the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. 

As a private citizen, Richard L. Denison was generally 
Popular, notwithstanding his stronglyzmarked ‘Toryism, 
and outspoken bluntness of speech, His portly presence, 
handsome features, flowing beard, and kindly smile were 
universally. welcomed; and when he drove along in his 
sleigh on a bright winter's day, strangers stopped to look at 
him with admiration, and to ask who that fine-looking man 
was? Nor did his personal qualities belie his noble exterior. 
For many years his house at Dover Court was one continu: 
‘ous scene of open-handed hospitality. He was generous to a 
fault; a warm friend, and an ever reliable comrade. 

He died March 10th, 1878, a the age of sixty-four year, 
Teaving his widow and eight sons and one daughter. Few 
deaths have left so wide a gap as his, in our social circles. 











Colonel George T. Denison, of Rusholme, second son of 
Alderman George T. Denison, sen., was born 17th of July, 
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1816, at Bellevue, Toronto. He was educated at Upper 
Canada College, and became a barrister in 1840. 

He was a volunteer in Col. Fitzgibbon's rifle company, 
prior to the Rebellion of 1837, and attended every drill 
until it was disbanded. On the Rebellion breaking out, he 
served for a while as one of the guard protecting the Com- 
mercial Bank, and was in the force that marched out to 
Gallows Hill and dispersed Mackenzie's followers. A few 
days after, he went as lieutenant in a company of militia, 
forming part of the column commanded by Gol. Sir A. 
MacNab, to the village of Scotland, in the County of Brant, 
and from thence to Navy Island, where he served through 
out the whole siege. He was one of the three officers who 
carried the information to Sir Allan, which led to the 
cutting out and destruction of the steamer Caroline. 

In November, 1838, he was appointed lieutenant in his 
father’s troop of cavalry, now the Governor-General's Body 
Guard; and then just placed under the command of his 
brother, the late Col. Richard L. Denison. He served for 
six months in active service that winter, and put in a course 
of drill for some weeks with the King’s Dragoon Guards, at 
Niagara. 

He was alderman for St. Patrick’s ward for some year. 
In 1849, when Lord Elgin, in Toronto, opened the session 
of Parliament, Col, G. T. Denison escorted His Excellency 
to and from the Parliament House. 

‘The following account of this affair is copied from 
the “Historical Record of the GovernorGeneral’s Body 
Guard,” by Capt. F. C. Denison: 











“In Montreal, during the riots that followed the passage 
of the Rebellion Losses bill, the troops of cavalry that had 
been on regular service for over ten years, forgot their 
discipline, forgot their duty to their Queen's representative, 
forgot their esprit de corps, and sat on their horses and 
laughed while the mob were engaged in pelting Lord Elgin 
with eggs. This Toronto troop acted differently, and estab- 
lished a name then for obedience to orders, that should be 
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looked back to with pride by every man who serves in its 
ranks. Unquestionably there was a great deal politically to 
tempt them from their duty, and to lead them to remain 
inactive if nothing worse. But their sense of duty to their 
Queen, through her representative, was so strong, that they 
turned out, taking the Governor-General safely to and from 
the Parliament Buildings, much against the will of a noisy, 
turbulent crowd. This was an excellent proof of what 
esprit de corps will do, and of the good state the troop must 
have been in. His Excellency was so pleased with the loyal- 
ty, discipline and general conduct of the escort on this 
occasion, that he sent orders to the officer commanding, to 
dismount his men, and bring them into the drawing room. 
By His Excellency’s request, Captain Denison presented 
each man individually to him, and he shook hands with 
them all, thanking them personally for their services. They 
were then invited to sit down to a handsome lunch with 
His Excellency's staff.” 





In 1855, when the volunteer force was created, Col. Deni- 
son took a squadron of cavalry into the new force, and 
afterwards organized the Toronto Field Battery, and in 
1860, the Queen's Own Rifles; and was appointed com- 
mandant of the 5th and 10th Military Districts, which 
position he held until his death. He was recommended, 
with Colonel Sewell and Colonel Dyde, for the order of St. 
Michael and St. George; but before the order was granted 
he had died, and Col. Dyde, ¢.xt.c., alone of the three, lived 
to enjoy the honour. Col. Denison was the senior officer in 
Ontario at the time of his death, and may be said to have 
been the father of the volunteer force of this district. 


Few persons engaged in business took a more prominent 
part in the early history of Toronto, and in the political 
events of the time, than the subject of this sketch. For 
several years he was engaged in trade in the City of Dublin, 
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being the proprietor of the most extensive business of the 
kind, in saddlery and hardware, having the contracts for the 
supply of the cavalry in the Dublin garrison, and also the 
Viceregal establishment, At that time he took a very active 
part in the political warfare of the day, when Daniel 
‘O'Connell was in the zenith of his power. Hee and Mr. S. P. 
Bull — father of the late Senator Harcourt P. Bull — were 
active agents in organizing the “Brunswick Lodges,” which 
played no inconsiderable part in the politics of that excit- 
ing period. The despondency that fell upon Irish Protestant 
loyalists when the Emancipation Bill became law, induced 
many to emigrate to America, and among them Mr. Dixon. 
‘Though actively employed in the management of his busi 
ness both in Dublin and Toronto, yet he had found time to 
lay in a solid foundation of standard literature, and even of 
theological lore, which qualified him to take a position in 
intellectual society of a high order. He also possessed great 
readiness of speech, a genial, good-natured countenance 
and manner, and a fund of drollery and comic wit, which, 
added to a strong Irish accent he at times assumed, made 
him a special favourite in the City Council, as well as at 
public dinners, and on social festive occasions. I had the 
privilege of an intimate acquaintance with him from 1838 
‘until his death, and can speak with confidence of his feel- 
ings and principles. 

‘Though so thoroughly Trish, his ancestors came origin- 
ally from Lanarkshire in Scotland, in the reign of James 
I. and held a grant of land in the north of Ireland. He felt 
proud of one of his ancestors, who raised a troop of volun- 
ter cavalry, lost an arm at the Battle of the Boyne, and was 
rewarded by a captain's commission given under King 
‘William’s own hand a few days after. His own father served 
in the “Black Horse,” a volunteer regiment of much note in 
the Irish rebellion. 

When Mr, Dixon came to York, his intention was to 
settle at Mount Vernon, in the State of Ohio, where he had 
‘been informed there was an Episcopal College, and a settle: 
‘ment of Episcopalians on the College territory. In order to 
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satisfy himself of the truth of these statements, he travelled 
thither alone, leaving his family in the then town of York. 
Disappointed in the result of his visit, he returned here, 
and had almost made up his mind to go back to Dublin, but 
abandoned the intention in consequence of the urgent 
arguments of the Hon. John Henry Dunn, Receiver-Gen- 
eral," who persuaded him to remain. His first step was to 
secure a lease of the lot of land on King Street, where the 
Messrs. W. A. Murray & Co's. warehouses now stand, He 
built there two frame shops, which were considered marvels 
of architecture at that day, and continued to occupy one of 
them until Wellington Buildings, between Church and 
Toronto Streets, were erected by himself and other enter- 
prising tradesmen. Merchants of all ranks lived over their 
shops in those times, and very handsome residences these 
buildings made. 

In 1834, Mr. Dixon was elected alderman for St. Law- 
rence Ward, which position he continued to hold against 
all assailants, up to the end of 1850. He was also a justice of 
the peace, and did good service in that capacity. In the 
ity Council no man was more useful and industrious in all 
good works, and none exercised greater influence over its 
deliberations. 

When the troubles of 1837 began, Alderman Dixon 
threw all his energies into the cause of loyalty, and took so 
active a part in support of Sir F. B, Head's policy, that his 
advice was on most occasions sought by the Lieutenant. 
Governor, and frequently acted upon. Many communi- 
cations on the burning questions of the day passed between 
them. This continued throughout the rule of Sir George 
Arthur, and until the arrival of the Right Hon. C. Poulet 
‘Thomson, who cared little for the opinions of other men, 
however well qualified to advise and inform. Mr. Dixon 
was too independent and too incorruptible a patriot for 
that accomplished politician. 








‘Father of the lamented Lieut-Col. AR. Dunn, who won the 
Victoria Cross at Balaklava, and died as is believed, by the acct 
dental discharge of agun in Abyssinia, 
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Few men in Toronto have done more for the beauti- 
fying of our city. The Adelaide Buildings on King Street 
were long the handsomest, as they were the best built, of 
their class. His house, at the corner of Jarvis and Gerrard 
Streets, set an example for our finest private residences. 
The St. Lawrence Hall, which is considered by visitors a 
great ornament to the city, was erected from plans suggested 
by him, And among religious edifices, Trinity Church and 
St, James's Cathedral are indebted to him, the former main 
ly and the latter in part, for their complete adaptation in 
style and convenience, to the services of the Church to 
which he belonged and which he highly venerated. To 
‘Trinity Church, especially, which was finished and opened 
for divine service on February 14th, 1844, he gave himself 
up with the most unflagging zeal and watchfulness, examin: 
ing the plans in the minutest details, supervising the work 
as it progressed, almost counting the bricks and measuring 
the stonework, with the eye ofa father watching his infant's 
first footsteps. In fact, he was popularly styled “the father 
and founder of Trinity Church,” a designation which 
‘was justly recognised by Bishop Strachan in his dedication 

As a friend, I had something to say respecting most of 
his building plans, and fully sympathized with the objects 
he had in view; one of the fruits of my appreciation was the 
following poem, which, although of lite merit in itself, is 
perhaps worth preserving as a record of honourable deeds 
and well employed talents: 











Wake, harp of Zion, silent long, 
‘Nor voiceless and unheard be thow 

‘While meetest theme of sacred song 
‘Awaits thy chorded numbers now! 


* The Building Commitice of Trinity Church comprised, besides 
Alderman Dixon, Mesrs. William Gooderham, Enoch Turner, 
land Joueph Shute, all since deceaved 
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Too seldom, ‘mid the sounds of strife 
‘That rudely ring unwelcome here, 
‘Thy music soothes this fever'd life 
With breathings from a holier sphere. 


‘The warrior, wading deep in crime, 
Desertless lives in poets’ lays; 

‘The statesman wants not stirring thyme 
To cheer the chequer'd part he plays: 


And Zion’s harp, to whom alone, 
Softechoing, higher themes belong, 
Oh lend thy sweet aérial tone — 
"Tis meek-eyed Virtue claims the song. 


Beyond the limits of the town 
‘A summer's ramble, may be seen 

A scattered suburb, newly grown, 
Rude huts, and ruder fields between. 


Life's luxuries abound not there, 
Labour and hardship share the spot; 

Hope wrestles hard with frowning care, 
‘And lesser wants are heeded not. 


Religion was neglected too ~ 
"Twas far to town — the poor are proud — 
‘They could not boast a garb as new, 
And shunn’d to join the well-drest crowd, 





No country church adored the scene, 
In modest beauty smiling fair, 

Of mien so peaceful and serene, 
‘The poor man feels his home is there. 


Oh England! with thy village chimes, 
‘Thy church-wed hamlets, scattered wide, 
‘The emigrant to other climes 
Remembers thee with grateful pride; 








‘And owns that once at home again, 
‘With fonder love his heart would bless 
Each humble, lowly, haloéd fane 
‘That sanctifies thy loveliness. 


But here, alas! the heart was wrung 
To see so wan, so drear a waste — 

Life's thorns and briars rankly sprung, 
‘And peace and love, its flowers, displaced, 





And weary seasons pass'd away, 
As time's fast ebbing tide roll'd by, 

‘To thousands rose no Sabbath-day, 
‘They lived — to suffer — sin —and diet 


‘Then men of Christian spirit came, 
‘They saw the mournful scene with grief: 
‘To such it e'er hath been the same 
‘To know distress and give relief 


‘They told the tale, nor vainly told — 
‘They won assistance far and wide; 

His heart were dull indeed and cold 
‘Who such petitioner denied. 


They chose a slightly rising hill 
‘That bordered closely on the road, 

“And workmen brought of care and skill, 
And wains with many a cumbrous load. 


With holy prayer and chanted hymn 
‘The task was sped upon its way; 

And hearts beat high and eyes were dim 
‘To see so glad a sight that day. 


And slowly as the work ascends, 
In just proportions strong and fair, 
How watchfully its early friends 
‘With zealous ardour linger near 


Tis finished now —a Gothic pile, 
— Brave handiwork of 
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In England’s ancient hallowed style, 
That pointeth aye, like hope, above: 


With stately tower and turret high, 

And quaint-arch’d door, and buttress‘d wall, 
And window stain'd of various dye, 

And antique moulding over all 


And hark! the Sabbath-going bell! 
Acsolemn tale it peals abroad — 

To all around its echoes tell 
“This building is the house of God!” 


Say, Churchman! doth no still, small voice 
Within you whisper — ‘while 'tis day 
Go bid the desert place rejoice! 
Your Saviour’s high behest obey: 


"Say not your pow’rs are scant and weak, 
‘What hath been done, may be anew; 
He addeth strength to all who seek 
To serve Him with affection true.” 


Alderman Dixon was not only a thoroughgoing and 
freehanded Churchman, but was very popular with the 
ministers and pastors of other religious denominations. The 
heads of the Methodist Church, and even the higher Ro- 
man Catholic clergy of Toronto, frequently sought his 
advice and assistance to smooth down asperities and rec- 
oncile feuds, He was every man’s friend, and had no ene- 
mies of whom I ever heard. He wrote with facility, and 
argued with skill and readiness, His memory was exceed- 
ingly retentive; he knew and could repeat page after page 
from Dryden's “Virgil” and Pope's “Homer.” Any allusion 
to them would draw from him forty or fifty lines in con- 
nection with its subject. Mickle’s “Lusiad” he knew equally 
well, and was fond of reciting its most beautiful descrip- 
tions of scenery and places in South Africa and India. He 
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was an enthusiastic book-collector, and left a valuable li 
brary, containing many very rare and curious books he had 
brought from Dublin, and to which he made several ad- 
ditions. It is now in the possession of his eldest son, Arch- 
deacon Dixon, of Guelph. 

‘With the Orange body, Alderman Dixon exercised 
considerable influence, which he always exerted in favour 
of a Christian regard for the rights and feelings of those 
who differed from them. On one occasion, and only one, 
I remember his suffering some indignity at their hands. He 
and others had exerted themselves to induce the Orange- 
men to waive their annual procession, and had succeeded 
so far as the city lodges were concerned. But the country 
Iodges would not forego their cherished rights, and on “the 
12th” —I forget the year—entered Toronto from the west, 
in imposing numbers. At the request of the other magis- 
trates, Alderman Dixon and, I think, the late Mayor 
Gumett, met the procession opposite Osgoode Hall, and 
remonstrated with the leaders for disregarding the wishes 
of the City Council and the example of their city brethren, 
His eloquence, however, was of no avail, and he and his 
colleague were rudely thrust aside. 

‘As president of the St, Patrick's Society, he did much 
to preserve unanimity in that body, which then embraced 
Irishmen of all creeds among its members. His speeches at 
its annual dinners were greatly admired for their ability 
and liberality; and it was a favourite theme of his, that the 
three nationalities—Irish, Scotch and English—together 
formed an invincible combination; while if unhappily 
separated, they might have to succumb to inferior races. He 
concluded his argument on one occasion by quoting Scott's 
striking lines on the Battle of Waterloo: 


“Yes—Agincourt may be forgot, 

And Cressy be an unknown spot, 
‘And Blenheim’s name be new: 

But stil in glory and in song, 
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For many an age remembered long, 
Shall live the tow'rs of Hougoumont 
And Field of Waterloo.” 


‘The peals of applause and rapture with which these 
patriotic sentiments were received, will not easily be for: 
gotten by his hearers. 

Nor were his literary acquirements limited to such sub- 
jects. The works of Jeremy Taylor and other great divines 
Of the Stewart period, he was very familiar with, and es- 
teemed highly. He was also a great authority in Irish his. 
tory and antiquities; enquiries often came to him from 
persons in the United States and elsewhere, respecting 
disputed and doubtful questions, which he was generally 
competent to solve. 

Mr. Dixon was long an active member of the commit: 
tee of the Church Society; and the first delegate of St. 
James's Church to the first Diocesan Synod. In these and all 
‘other good works, he was untiring and disinterested. When: 
ever there was any gathering of clergy he received as many 
as possible in his house, treating them with warm-hearted 
hospitality 

Mr. Dixon died in the year 1855, leaving a large family 
of sons and daughters, of whom several have acquired 
distinction in various ways. His eldest son, Alexander, 
graduated in King’s College, at the time when Adam 
Crooks, Judge Boyd, Christopher Robinson, Judge Kings 
mill, D. McMichael, the Rev. W. Stennett, and others well 
known in public life, were connected with that university 
Mr. Dixon was university prizeman in History and Belles 
Lettres in his third year; took the prize for English oration; 
and wrote the prize poem two years in succession, He is 
now Rector of Guelph, and Archdeacon of the northern 
half of the Niagara diocese. He was also one of the contrib- 
utors to the “Maple Leaf.” 

William, second son of Alderman Dixon, was Dominion 
Emigration Agent in London, England, where he died in 
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1873. Concerning him, the Hon. J. H. Pope, Minister of 
Agriculture, stated that he “was the most correct and con- 
scientious administrator he had ever met.” He said further 
in Parliament: 


“The Premier had gone so far as to state that the present 
Agent General was a person of wonderful ability, and had 
Gone more than his predecessors to promote emigration to 
Canada, He (Mr. Pope) regretted more than he could ex- 
press the death of Mr. Dixon, the late agent. He was held 
in high esteem both here and in the old country, and was @ 
gentleman who never identified himself with any political 
party, but fairly and honestly represented Canada.” 


Another son, Major Fred E. Dixon, is well known in 
‘connection with the Queen's Own, of Toronto. 


DIKE 


32 More Tories of Rebellion Times 


EDWARD 6, O'BRIEN 


My first introduction to this gentleman was on the day 
after I landed at Barrie, in 1838. He was then living at his 
log cottage at Shanty Bay, an indentation of the shore near 
the mouth of Kempenfeldt Bay, at the south-west angle of 
Lake Simcoe. I was struck with the comparative elegance 
pervading so primitive an establishment. Its owner was 
evidently a thorough gentleman, his wife an accomplished 
lady, and their children well taught and courteous. The 
surrounding scenery was picturesque and delightful. The 
broad expanse of the bay opening out to Lake Simcoe— 
the graceful sweep of the natural foliage sloping down from 
high banks to the water's edge—are impressed vividly upon 
‘my memory, even at this long interval of fifty years. It 
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seemed to me a perfect gem of civilization, set in the wildest 
of natural surroundings. 

I was a commissioner of the Court of Requests at Barrie, 
along with Col. O'Brien, in 1884, and in that capacity had 
constant opportunities of meeting and appreciating him. 
He had seen service as midshipman in the Royal Navy, as 
well as in the Army; was an expert yachisman of course; 
and had ample opportunities of indulging his predilection 
for the water, on the fine bay fronting his house. At that 
time it was no unusual thing in winter, to see wolves chas- 
ing deer over the thick ice of the bay. On one occasion, 
being laid up with illness, the Captain was holding a 
magistrate’s court in his dining-room overlooking the bay. 
In front of the house was a wide lawn, and beyond it a 
sunken fence, not visible from the house. The case under 
consideration was probably some riotous quarrel among 
the inhabitants of a coloured settlement near at hand, who 
were constantly at loggerheads with each other or with 
their white neighbours. In the midst of the proceedings, 
the Captain happened to catch sight of a noble stag dash- 
ing across the ice, pursued by several wolves, He beckoned 
a relative who assisted on the farm, and whispered to him 
to get out the dogs. A few seconds afterwards the baying of 
the hounds was heard. The unruly suitors caught the 
sound rushed to the window and door, then out to the 
grounds, plaintiff, defendant, constables and all, helter 
skelter, until they reached the sunken fence, deeply buried 
in snow, over which they tumbled en masse, amid a chorus 
of mingled shouts and objurgations that baffles description. 
Whether the hearing of the case was resumed that day or 
not, I cannot say, but it seems doubtful, 

His naval and military experience naturally showed it 
self in Colonel O'Brien’s general bearing: he possessed the 
polished manners and high-bred courtesy of some old 
Spanish hidalgo, together with a sufficient share of corre- 
sponding hauteur when displeased. The first whispers of 
the Rebellion of 1887, brought him to the front. He called 
together his loyal neighbours, who responded so promptly 
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that not a single able-bodied man was left in the loc 
only women and children, and two or three male invalids, 
staying behind. With his men he marched for Toronto; 
but when at Bond Head, received orders from the Lieu 
tenant-Governor to remain there, and take charge of the 
district, which had been the head quarters of dissaffection, 
When quiet was restored, he returned to Shanty Bay, and 
resided there for several years; occupying the position of 
chairman of the Quarter Sessions for the Simcoe District 
After the erection of the County of Simcoe into a munici- 
pality, he removed with his family to Toronto, where he 
‘entered into business as a land agent; was instrumental in 
forming a company to construct a railroad to Lake Huron 
via Sarnia, of which he acted as secretary; afterwards or- 
ganized and became manager of the Provincial Insurance 
Company, which position he occupied until 1857. 

In the year 1840, died Mr. Thos. Dalton, proprictor 
and editor of the Toronto Patriot newspaper; the paper 
‘was continued by his widow until 1848, when Col. O'Brien, 
through my agency, became proprietor of that journal, 
which I engaged to manage for him. The editor was his 
brother, Dr. Lucius O'Brien, a highly educated and tal- 
ented, but not popular, writer. Col. O'Brien's motive in 
purchasing the paper was solely patriotic, and he was 
anxiously desirous that its columns should be closed to 
everything that was not strictly—even quixotically—chiv. 
alrous, His sensitiveness on this score finally led to a differ. 
tence of opinion between the brothers, which ended in Dr, 
O’Brien’s retirement. 

At that time, as a matter of course, the Patriot and the 
Globe were politically antagonistic. ‘The Colonist, then 
conducted by Hugh Scobie, represented the Scottish Con 
servatives in politics, and the Kirk of Scotland in religious 
matters. Therefore, it often happened, that the Patriot and 
Colonist were allied together against the Globe; while at 
other times, the Patriot stood alone in its support of the 
English Church, and had to meet the assaults of the other 
two journals—a triangular duel, in fact, A spiteful corre 
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spondent of the Colonist had raked up some old Edinburgh 
slanders affecting the personal reputation of Mr. Peter 
Brown, father of George Brown, and joint publisher of the 
Globe. Those slanders were quoted editorially in the 
Patriot, without my knowledge until I saw them in print 
on the morning of publication. I at once expressed my 
entire disapproval of their insertion; and Col. O’Brien took 
the matter so much to heart, that, without letting me know 
his decision, he removed his brother from the editorship, 
and placed it temporarily in my hands. My first editorial 
act was, by Col. O'Brien's desire, to disavow the offensive 
allusions, and to apologize personally to Mr. Peter Brown 
therefor. This led to a friendly feeling between the latter 

‘myself, which continued during his lifetime. 
th of May, 1849, the great fire occurred in 
‘Toronto, which consumed the Patriot office, as well as the 
cathedral and many other buildings. Soon afterwards Col, 
OBrien sold his interest in the Patriot to Mr. Ogle R. 
Gowan. 

I have been favoured with the perusal of some ‘jot: 
tings” in the Colonel's own hand-writing, from which I 
make an extract, describing his first experience of the 
service at the age of fourteen, as midshipman on board 
ua, 36 gun Frigate Doris, commanded by his father's 
cousin, Capt. (afterwards Admiral) Robert O’Brien: 








he Doris joined the outward-bound fleet at Portsmouth, 
where about 1700 vessels of all sizes, from first-class India. 
‘men of 1400 tons to small fruit-carviers from the Mediter- 
ranean of 60 tons, were assembled for convoy. At first, and 
along the more dangerous parts of the Channel from pri 

vateers, the convoy continued to be a large one, including 
especially many of the smaller men-of-war, but among them 
were two or three line-of-battle ships and heavy frigates 
under orders for the Mediterranean. The whole formed a 
‘magnificent sight, not often seen. After a while the out- 
siders dropped off, some to one place, some to another, one 
large section being the North American trade, another the 
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Mediterranean, until the Doris was left commodore of the 
‘main body, being the West Indiamen, South American tra- 
ders, and Cape and East Indiamen, and a stately flet it 
twas, With the Doris was the Salsete, a frigate of the same 
clas, and some smaller craft. This convoy, though small 
‘apparently for such a fleet in that very active war, was ma- 
terially strengthened by the heavy armaments ofthe regular 
traders in the East India Company's service in the China 
trade, of which there were twelve, 1 think. These ships were 
arranged in two lines, between which all the others were 
directed to keep their course; the Doris leading in the 
centre between the two lines of Chinamen, and the Salsette 
bringing up the rear, while two or thre sloops of war ho- 
ered about. My berth on board the Doris was that of signal 
‘midshipman, which was simply to heep an eye on cvery 
individual raft in the flet.... On reaching the Canaries, 
the fleet came to an anchor in Santa Cruz roads, at the 
island of Tenerife, for the purpose of filling up water, and 
enabling the Indiamen to lay in a stock of wine for the 
round voyage. The Doris and larger ships outside, and the 
Salsete and smaller ones closer in, and an uncommon tight 
pack it was. The proper landing place, and only place in- 
deed where casks could be conveniently shipped, was the 
‘mole, a long, narrow, high pier or wharf, with a flight of 
Hairs or steps to the water, This was generally one jam from 
fend to end, as well on the pier as on the water, crowded 
above by cass of al sizes, wine and water, every spare foot 
or interstice between the casks crammed with idle, lazy, 
loafing Portuguese, the scum and chief part of the popu. 
lation of the tow, assembled there certainly not to work, 
but amazingly active and busy in looking on, swearing, 
directing and scolding terribly in the seamen's way, and 
by them very unceremoniously kicked and flung aside and 
into the next man’s path. Sometimes there was a scuffle, 
and then a rare scrimmage caused by a party of soldiers 
from the mole rushing in to heep the peace, They were 
immediately pitched into by the blue jackets, who instead 
of rolling their casks towards their boats, tacked as they 
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called it, and sent the barrels flying among the soldiers 
legs. More than one cask of wine in this manner went the 
wrong way over the pier, down among the boats below, 
where there was, in its own way, much the same state of 
confusion, with a good deal more danger. Ships’ boats, from 
the jolly-boat manned by lads, hurried ashore to seek stray 
pursers clerks with their small plunder, or stewards and 
servants with bundles of washed clothing—to the heavy 
launch loaded with water casks pushing out or striving to 
get in—each boats crew utterly reckless, and under no 
‘control, intent only on breaking their own way in or out, 
40 that it was marvellous how any escaped damage. And the 
thing reached its climax, when at daylight on the last day, 
the signal was made to prepare to weigh anchor. had been 
ashore the day before, with a strong working party and 
three of the frigate’s boats, under the command of one of 
the lieutenants, assisting the Indiamen in getting off their 
wine and water; and s0, when sent this morning on the 
same duty, Iwas somewhat up to the work. I had therefore 
‘put on my worst clothes; all I wanted was to have my mid- 
shipman’s jacket as conspicuous as possible, having dis 
covered in the previous day's experience the value of the 
authority of discipline. Our work this day was also in- 
‘creased by the sure precursor of bad weather, a rising sea; 
and as the town is situated on an open roadstead, the surf 
on the beach, which, though always more or less an ob- 
struction, had been hitherto passable, was now insur 
mountable; all trafic had to be crowded over the pier, 
including late pascengers, men and women, and more than 
‘one bunch of children, with all the odds and ends of clothes- 
baskets, marketing, curiosities, &c, &c. What a scene! We 
naval mids found ourselves suddenly raised to great im- 
portance; and towards noon I became a very great man 
indeed. The Doris being outside, she was of course the first 
under weigh, and around her were the larger Indiamen, 
also getting under sail—the commodore constantly en. 
forcing his signals by heavy firing. But big as these ships 
‘were, and notwithstanding their superior discipline, they 
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had nearly as many laggards as the smaller fry. ... All the 
forenoon the weather had been getting more and more 
threatening, and the breeze and sea rose together. About 
IL o'clock a.m. we all knew that we were in for something 
in the shape of a gale, and the Doris made signal for her 
boats and the working party to return to the ship; and soon 
after, for the Salsette and the inshore ships to get under 
weigh. Our lieutenant, however, seeing the state of things 
ashore, directed me to remain with one of the cutters and 
three or four spare hands; and if the frigate should be 
blown off during the night, to get on board a particular 
vessel—a fast sailing South Sea whaler, that had acted as 
tender to the frigate and whose master promised to look 
after us, as well as any others of the Doris's people who 
might still be on shore. Thus I was left in sole command, 
as the Salsette had also recalled her boats and working 
parties. Although she would send no help ashore, she re- 
mained still at anchor. Capt. Bowen, her commander, con- 
tenting himself with sheeting home his top-sails, and 
‘repeating the commodore's signal to the inshore ships. We 
afterwards found out the secret of all this. Bowen disliked 
the idea of playing second fiddle, and wanted to be com- 
modore himself, and this was a beautiful opportunity to 
divide the fleet. But as matters got worse, and difficulties 
increased, we succeeded in getting them more under con- 
trol. The crowd, both of casks and live stock on the wharf, 
and of boats beneath, gradually diminished. The merchant 
seaman, and especially the crews of the larger boats of the 
Indiamen, worked manfully. The smaller boats were taken 
outside, and regular gangs formed to pass all small parcels, 
and especially women and children passengers, across the 
inner heavy tier to them. This, the moment the seamen 
‘caught the idea, became great fun; and a rousing cheer was 
raised when a fat, jolly steward’s wife was regularly par- 
buckled over the side of the pier, and passed, decently and 
decorously (on her back, she dare not kick for fear of show 
ing her legs) like a bale of goods, from hand to hand, or 
rather from arms to arms, to a light gig outside all. This 
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being successfully achieved, I turned to a party of passen 
gers standing by, and who, though anxious themselves, 
could not help laughing, and proposed to pass them out in 
the same manner; making the first offer to a comely nurse: 
‘maid of the party. I was very near getting my ears boxed 
for my kindness and courtesy, so I turned to the mistress 
instead, who however contented herself by quietly enquir- 
ing whether there was no other way; of course another way 
was soon found; a few chairs were got, which were soon 
‘rigged by the seamen, by means of which, first the children, 
and then their elders, men and women, were easily passed 
down to the boats below, and from thence to the boat 
waiting safely outside. In all this work I was not only sup- 
ported in authority by the different ships’ officers and 
‘mates superintending their own immediate concerns, but 
also by a number of gentlemen, merchants and others, most 
of whom came down to the pier to see and assist their 
friends among the passengers safe off. By their help also T 

as enabled, not knowing a word of their language myself, 
to get material help from the Portuguese standing by; and 
also got the officer in command of the guard at the mole- 
head, to clear the pier of all useless hands, and place sentries 
here and there over stray packages, put down while the 
‘owners sought their own proper boats among the crowd. 
And so at length our work was fairly pushed through, and 
though late, I managed to get my party safe aboard our 
friend the whaler, who had kept his signal lights burning 
for us. Long before, the Doris had bore up, and under bare 
poles had drifted with a large portion of the fleet to the 
southward; and I saw no more of her, until some months 
afterwards I joined her in Macao Roads.” 










‘This was in the year 1814; soon afterwards the peace with 
America put an end to our midshipman's prospects of 
advancement in the navy, to his great and lifelong regret. 
He obtained a commission in the Scots Greys, and ex 
changed into the 58th Regiment, then under orders for 
service in the West Indies, where his health failed him, 
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and he was compelled to retire on half-pay. But his love for 
the sea soon induced him to enter the merchant service, 
in which he made many voyages to the East. This also, a 
severe illness obliged him to resign, and to abandon the 
sea for ever. He then came to Canada, to seek his fortune 
in the backwoods, where I found him in 1833. 

Mr. O'Brien’s relations with his neighbours in the 
backwoods were always kindly, and gratifying to both 
parties. One evening, some friends of his heard voices on 
the water, as a boat rowed past his grounds. 

‘One man asked: 

“Who lives her 

‘Mr. O'Brien,” was the reply. 

“What is he like?’ 
“He's a regular old tory.” 
“Ob then, I suppose he’s very proud and distant?” 

But that he was either proud or distant, his neighbour 
would not allow, and other voices joined in describing him 
as the freest and kindest of menstill they all agreed that 
he was a “regular old tory.” The colonel was the last man 
in the world to object to such an epithet, but those who 
used it meant probably to describe his sturdy, uncompro- 
ising principles, and manly independence. A more utterly 
guileless, singlehearted man never breathed. Warm and 
tender hearted, humble-minded and forgiving, he deplored 
his hastiness of temper, which was, indeed, due to nervous 
irritability, the result of severe illness coupled with heavy 
mental strain when young, from the effects of which he 
never entirely recovered. He was incapable of 2 mean 
thought or dishonourable deed, and never fully realized 
that there could be others who were unlike him in this 
respect. Hence, during the long course of his happy and 
useful, but not wholly prosperous life, he met each such 
lapse from his.own high standard of honour with the same 
indignant surprise and pain, His habitual reverent-mind- 
‘edness led him to respect men of all shades of thought and 
feeling, while to sympathize with sorrow and suffering was 
as natural to him as the air he breathed. 
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‘A neighbour who had had a sudden, sharp attack of 
illness, meeting one of the colonel’s family, said very 
simply, “I knew you had not heard that I was ill, for Mr, 
O’Brien has not been to see me; but please tell him I shall 
not be about for some time.” The man looked upon it as 
a matter of course that his old friend the colonel would 
have gone to see him if informed of his illness. 

And if Mr. O'Brien's friends and neighbours have 
kindly recollections of him and of his family, these latter 
on their part are never tired of recalling unvarying friend- 
liness and countless acts of kindness from all their neigh- 
bours. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be appropriately 
added that Mrs. O'Brien (his wife) was his guardian angel 

is mother in Israel—the nurse of the sick, the comforter 
of the miserable; wise, discreet, loving, patient, adored by 
children, the embodiment of unselfishness. To her Toronto 
‘was indebted for its first ragged school. 

A few years before the colonel's death, his foreman on 
the farm, living at the lodge, had five children, of whom 
three died there of diptheria. Mrs. O'Brien brought the 
remainder to her own house—"The Woods"—to try and 
save them, the parents being broken-hearted and helpless. 
tis said to have been a touching spectacle to see the old 
Colonel carrying about one poor dying child to soothe it, 
while Mrs. O’Brien nursed the other. Of these two, one 
died and the other recovered. 

The selfish are—happily—forgotten. The unselfish, 
never. Their memory lives in Shanty Bay as a sweet odour 
that never seems to pass away. It is still a frequent sugges- 
tion, “what would Mrs. O'Brien or the Colonel have done 
under the circumstances.” 

In his declining years, failing health, and disease con- 
tracted in India, dimmed the cheerfulness of Mr, O'Brien's 
nature. But none so chivalrously anxious to repair an un- 
intentional injury or a hasty word. 

He and his wife lie side by side in the burial ground of 
the church he was mainly instrumental in building. Over 
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them is a simple monument in shape of an Irish cross—on 
it these words: 


“In loving remembrance of Edward George O'Brien, who 
died September 8, 1875, age 76: and of Mary Sophia his 
wife, who died October 14, 1876, age 78: This stone is 
raised by their children. He, having served his country by 
sea and land, became a.v. 1830 the founder of the settle- 
‘ment and mission of Shanty Bay. She was a true wife and 
zealous in all good works. Faithful servants, they rest in 
hope.” 





JOHN W. GAMRLE 


“Squire Gamble”—the name by which this gentleman was 
familiarly known throughout the County of York—was 
born at the Old Fort in Toronto, in 1799. His father, Dr. 
John Gamble, was stationed there as resident surgeon to 
the garrison. The family afterwards removed to Kingston, 
where the boy received his education. It was characteristic 
of him, that when about to travel to York, at the age of 
fifteen, to enter the store of the late Hon. Wm. Allan, he 
chose to make the journey in a canoe, in which he coasted 
along by day, and by night camped on shore. In course of 
time, he entered extensively into the business of a miller 
and country merchant, in which he continued all his life 
with some intervals. 

In manner and appearance Mr. Gamble was a fine 
specimen of a country magistrate of half a century ago, 
While the rougher sort of farming men looked up to him 
with very salutary apprehension, as a stern represser of 
vice and evil doing, they and everybody else did justice to 
his innate kindness of heart, and his generosity towards 
the poor and suffering. He was, in the best sense of the 
phrase, a popular man. His neighbours knew that in every 
good work, either in the way of personal enterprise, in the 
promotion of religious and educational objects, or in the 
furtherance of the general welfare, Squire Gamble was 
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sure to be in the foremost place. His farm was a model to 
all others; his fields were better cleared; his fences better 
kept; his homestead was just perfection, both in point of 
orderly management and in an intellectual sense—at least, 
such was the opinion of his country neighbours, and they 
were not very far astray. Add to these merits, a tall manly 
form, an eagle eye, and a commanding mien, and you have 
a pretty fair picture of Squire Gamble 

‘As a member of parliament, to which he was three 
times elected by considerable majorities, Mr. Gamble was 
hard-working and independent, He supported good mea. 
sures, from whichever side of the House they might origin: 
ate, and his vote was always safe for progressive reforms, 
His toryism was limited entirely to questions of a constitu: 
tional character, particularly such as involved loyalty to 
the throne and the Empire. And in this, Mr, Gamble was 
a fair representative of his class. And here I venture to 
assert, that more narrowness of political views, more 
rigidity of theological dogma, more absolutism in a party 
sense, has been exhibited in Canada by men of the Puritan 
school calling themselves Reformers, than by those who 
are styled Tories. 

Perhaps the most important act of Mr. Gamble's polit 
cal life, was the part he took in the organization of the 
British American League in 1849. Into that movement he 
threw all his energies, and the ultimate realization of its 
views affords the best proof of the correctness of his judg. 
‘ment and foresight. About it, however, I shall have more to 
say in another chapter. 

Mr. Gamble, as T have said, was foremost in all public 
improvements. To his exertions are chiefly due the opening 
and construction of the Vaughan plank road, from near 
Weston, by St. Andrew's, to Woodbridge, Pine Grove, and 
Kleinburg; which gave an easy outlet to a large tract of 
country to the north-west of Toronto, and enabled the 
farmers to reach our market to their and our great mutual 
advantage. 

He was a man who made warm friends and active 
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enemies, being very outspoken in the expression of his 
opinions and feelings. But even his strongest political foes 
came to him in full confidence that they were certain to get 
justice at his hands. And occasionally his friends found out, 
that no inducement of personal regard could warp his 
judgment in any matter affecting the rights of other men. 
In this way he made some bitter adversaries on his own 
side of politics. 

‘Among Mr. Gamble's public acts was the erection of 
the church at Mimico, and that at Pine Grove; in aid of 
which he was the chief promoter, giving freely both time 
and means to their completion. For years he acted as lay- 
reader at one or other of those churches, travelling some 
distance in all weather to do so. His whole life, indeed, 
wwas spent in benefiting his neighbours in all possible ways. 

He died in December, 1878, and was buried at Wood- 
bridge. 
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33 A Choice of a Church 


T have mentioned that I was educated as a Swedenborgian, 
or rather a member of the New Jerusalem Church, as the 
followers of Emanuel Swedenborg prefer to be called. As a 
boy, I was well read in his works, and was prepared to tilt 
with all comers in his cause, But I grew less confident as 1 
became more conversant with the world and with general 
literature. At the age of fifteen I was nominated a Sunday: 
school teacher in a small Swedenborgian chapel in the 
‘Waterloo road, and declined to act because the school was 
established with the object of converting from the religion 
of their parents the children of poor Roman Catholic fa- 
milies in that neighbourhood, which I thought an insidi- 
ous, and therefore an evil mode of disseminating religious 
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doctrine. Of course, this was a sufficiently conceited pro- 
ceeding on the part of so young a theologian. But the same 
feeling has grown up with me in after life. I hold that 
Christians are illemployed, who spend their strength in 
missionary attempts to change the creed of other branches 
of the Christian Church, while their efforts at conversion 
might be much better utilised in behalf of the heathen, or, 
what is the same thing in effect, the untaught multitudes 
in our midst who know nothing whatever of the teachings 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

It will, pethaps, surprise some of my readers to hear 
that Swedenborg never contemplated the founding of a 
sect. He was a civil engineer, high in rank at the Swedish 
court, and was ennobled for the marvellous feat of trans- 
porting the Swedish fleet from sea to sea, across the king- 
dom and over a formidable chain of mountains. He was 
also what would now be called an eminent scientist, rank- 
ing with Buffon, Humboldt, Kant, Herschel, and others of 
the first men of his day in Europe, and even surpassing 
them all in the extent and variety of his philosophical 
researches. His “Animal Kingdom” and “Physical Sciences 
are wonderful efforts of the human mind, and still maintain 
a high reputation as scientific works. 

At length Swedenborg conceived the idea that he en- 
joyed supernatural privileges—that he had communings 
with angels and archangels that he was permitted to enter 
the spiritual world, and to record what he there saw and 
heard. Nay, even to approach our Saviour himself, in His 
character of the Triune God, or sole impersonation of the 
Divine Trinity. Unlike Mahomet and most other pretend- 
fers to inspired missions, Swedenborg never sought for 
power, honour or applause. He was to the day of his death 
a quiet gentleman of the old school, unassuming, courte- 
ous, and a good man in every sense of the word, 

I remember that one of my first objections to the 
writings of Swedenborg, was on account of his declaring 
the Church of France to be the most spiritual of all the 
churches on earth; which dogma immensely offended my 
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youthful English pride. His fist “readers” were members 
of various churches—clergymen of the Church of England, 
professors in universities, literary students, followers of 
‘Wesley, and generally devout men and women ofall deno- 
rminations. In time they began to assemble together for 
“reading meetings;" and so at length grew into a sect—a 
designation, by the way, which they sil stoutly repudiate 
Tremember one clergyman, the Rev. John Clowes, rector 
of a church in Manchester, who applied to the Bishop of 
Lichfield for leave to read and texch from the works of 
Swedenborg, and was permitted to do so.on account of their 
entirely harmless character. 

‘When still young, I noticed with astonishment, that the 
transcendental virtues which Swedenborg inculcated were 
very feebly evidenced inthe lives of his followers; that they 
were not by any means free from pride, ostentation, even 
peculation and the ordinary trickery of trade—in fact, that 
they were no better than their fellow-Christians generally. 
When 1 came to Toronto, I of course mixed with all sorts 
of people, and found examples of thoroughly consistent 
Christian life amongst all the various denominations — 
Roman Catholics, English Churchmen, Methodists, Pres 
byterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, and many others— 
which taught me the lesion, that itis not a man’s formal 
creed that is of importance, so much 2s his personal sincer- 
ity a a follower of Christ's teachings and example. 

Twas atthe same time forcibly impressed with another 
leading idea—that no where in the Scriptures have we any 
instance of a divinely regulated government, in which the 
‘worship of God did not occupy a chief place. I thought—1 
still think—thae the same beneficent principle which makes 
Christianity a part of the common law of England, and of 
all her colonies, including the United Stats, should extend 
to the religious instruction of every soul in the community, 
gentle or simple, and more especially to what are called the 
offscourings of society. 

Looking around me, I saw that of all the churches with- 
in my purview, the Church of England most completely 
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‘met my ideal—that she was the Church by law established 
in my motherland—that she allowed the utmost latitude 
to individual opinion—in fine, that she held the Bible wide 
‘open to all her children, and did her best to extend its 
knowledge to all mankind. Had I been a native of Scotland, 
upon the same reasoning I must have become a Presby- 
terian, or a Lutheran in Holland or Germany, or a Roman 
Catholic in France or Spain. But that contingency did not 
then present itself to me. 

So I entered the Church of England; was confirmed 
by Bishop Strachan, at St. James’s Cathedral, in the year 
1839, if I remember rightly, and have never since, for one 
instant, doubted the soundness of my conclusions. 

‘On this occasion, as on many others, my emotions 
shaped themselves in a poetical form. The two following 
pieces were written for the Church newspaper, of which I 
was then the printer, in partnership with Messrs. Rowsell: 





Christ is risen! Jesu lives; 
He lives His faithful ones to bless; 
‘The grave to life its victim gives— 
‘Our grief is changed to joyfulness. 


The sleeping Saints, whom Israel slew, 
Waking, shall list the joyful sound; 

He—their first fruits—doth live anew, 
Hell hath a mighty conqueror found. 


Paschal offering! spotless Lamb! 
For us was heard thy plaintive cry; 


{Samuel Thompson's inspiration for this poem comes from 
"Christ is Risen," which he describes as “the Easter salutation of 
the Primitive Chureh.” and which goes as follows: 


“ris is risen from the dead and become the fst fruits of them 
that slept 

For since by man came death; by man came also the resurrection 
of the dead. 


For asin Adam all die; even so in Christ all shall be made alive.” 
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For us, in agony and shame, 
‘Thy blood’s sweet incense soar'd on high. 


By erring man came woe—the grave— 

‘The ground accurs'd—the blighted tree— 
Jesus, as man, for ransom gave 

Himself, from death to set us free. 


Christ is risen! saints, rejoice! 
Your hymns of praise enraptured pour— 
Ye heavenly angels, lend your voice— 
Jesus shall reign for evermore! 
Hallelujah! Amen 





‘THE SINNER'S COMPLAINT AND CONSOLATION. 


Oh for a conscience free from sint 
Oh for a breast all pure within— 

‘A soul that, seraph winged, might fly 
"Mid heav'n's full blaze unshrinkingly, 
And bask in rays of wisdom, bright 
From iis own throne of life and light. 





Peace, pining spirit! know’st thou not that jesus died for 
thee— 

For thee alone His last sigh breathed upon th’ accursed 
tree; 


His Omnipresence chain'd within a mortal 





And bore thy guilt, to be as well thy Saviour as thy cop: 
‘Aye, suffered anguish more—far more—than thou canst 
Thy sins to cleanse—thy self-earnt condemnation to relieve. 


‘And did ne suffer so for me? 
Did ut endure upon the tree 
A living death—a mortal’s woe, 
With pangs that mortals cannot know! 
Oh triumph won most wofully! 
My saviour died for me—for me! 














And have I basely wish'd to make this wondrous off'ring 

Shall love so vast, be unrepaid by grateful love again? 

Oh! true affection never chafes at obligation’s chain, 

But hugs with joy the gracious yoke whose guidance is its 
gain; 

‘And such the Saviour’s ardent love—His suffring pa- 
tience—these 

Most unlike human bonds, are cancell’d by their own 


Rejoice, my soul! though sin be thine, 
Thy refuge seek in grace divine: 

And mark His Word—more joy shall be 
In heav’n for sinners such as thee 
Repenting, than can e’er be shown 

For scores whom guilt hath never known, 


In explanation of my having become, in 1840, printer of 
the Church newspaper, I must go back to the date of Lord 
Sydenham's residence in Toronto. The Loyalist party, 
stated already, became grievously disgusted with the iron 
grasp which that nobleman fastened upon each and every 
person in the remotest degree under government control. 
Not only the high officers of the Crown, such as the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer and Secretary, the Executive Councillors, 
the Attorney-General and the Sheriff, but also the editors 
of newspapers publishing the government advertisements, 
in Toronto and elsewhere, were dictated to, as to what 
‘measures they should oppose, and what support. It was “my 
government,”"—“my policy”—not “the policy of my ad- 
ministration,” before which they were required to bow 
down and blindly worship. There were, however, still men 
in Toronto independent enough to refuse to stoop to the 
dust; and they met together and taking up the Toronto 
Herald as their mouthpiece, subscribed sufficient funds for 
the payment of a competent editor, in the person of George 
Anthony Barber, English Master of Upper Canada College, 
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now chiefly remembered as the introducer and fosterer of 
the manly game of cricket in Toronto. He was an eloquent 
and polished writer, and created for the paper a wide 
reputation as a conservative journal. 

‘About the same time, Messrs, Henry and William 
Rowsell, well-known booksellers, undertook the printing 
fof the Church newspaper, which was transferred from 
Cobourg to Toronto, under the editorship of Mr. John 
Kent,—a giant in his way—and subsequently of the Rev. 
A.N, Bethune, since, and until lately, Bishop of Toronto. 

Being intimate friends of my own, they offered me the 
charge of their printing office, with the position of a part 
ner, which I accepted; and made over my interest in the 
Herald to Mr. Barber. 
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34, The Clergy Reserves 


T have lately astonished some of my friends with the infor 
mation, that William Lyon Mackenzie was originally an 
advocate of the Clergy Reserves—that is, of state endow. 
‘ment for religious purposes—a fact which makes his fatal 
plunge into treason the more to be regretted by all who 
‘coincide with him on the religious question. 

In Lindsey's “Memoirs” we read (vol. i, p. 46) 


“A Calvinist in religion, proclaiming his belief in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and a Liberal in politics, 
yet was Mr. Mackenzie, at that time, no advocate of the 
voluntary principle. On the contrary, he lauded the British 
Government for making a landed endowment for the 
Protestant clergy in the Provinces, and was shocked at the 
report that, in 1812, voluntaryism had robbed three 
rmallions of people of all means of religious ordinances. ‘In 
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no part of the constitution of the Canadas, he said, ‘is the 
wisdom of the British Legislature more apparent than in 
its setting apart a portion of the country, while yet it 
remained a wilderness, for the support of religion’ 

“Mr. Mackenzie compared the setting apart of one- 
seventh of the public lands for religious purposes to a like 
dedication in the time of the [early] Christians, But he 
objected that the revenues were monopolized by one 
church, to which only a fraction of the population be- 
longed. The envy of the non-recipient denominations made 
the favoured Church of England unpopular. 

+. "Where the majority of the present generation of 
Canadians will differ from him, is that on the Clergy 
Reserves question, he did not hold the voluntary view. At 
that time, he would have denounced secularization as a 
monstrous piece of sacrilege.”* 









How much to be regretted is it, that instead of splitting up 
the Clergy Reserves into fragments, the friends of religious 
education had not joined their forces for the purpose of 
endowing all Christian denominations with the like means 
of usefulness. We are now extending across the entire con- 
sinent what I cannot help regarding as the anti-Christian 
practice of non-religious popular education. We are, 1 
believe, but smoothing the road to crime in the majority of 
‘eases. Cannot something be done now, while yet the lands 
Of the vast North-West are at our disposal? Will no cour- 
ageous legislator raise his voice to advocate the dedication 
of a few hundred thousand acres to unselfish purposes? 
Have we wiled away the Indian prairies from their aborig. 
inal owners, to make them little better than a racecourse 
for speculating gamblers? 

Even if the jealousy of rival politicians—each bent 














* Mackenzie afterwards drew up petitions which prayed, amongst 
other things, for the secularization of the Clergy Reserves, but I 
judge that on that question these petitions rather represented 
the opinions of other men than his own, and were specially aimed 
at the Church of England monopoly. 
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upon selfaggrandizement at the expense of more hon 
able aims—should defeat all efforts in behalf of religious 
endowments through the Dominion Legislature, cannot 
the religious associations amongst us bestir themselves in 
time? Cannot the necessity for actual settlement be waived 
in favour of donations by individuals for Church uses? Can- 
not the powerful Pacific Railway Syndicate themselves take 
up this great duty, of setting apart certain sections in 
favour of a Christian ministry? 

The signs of the times are dark—dark and fearful. In 
Europe, by the confession of many eminent public writers, 
heathenism is overspreading the land. In the United States, 
a community of the sexes is shamelessly advocated; and 
there is no single safeguard of public or private order and 
‘morality, that is not openly scoffed at and set at nought, 

Oh, men! ment preachers, and dogmatists, and hier- 
archs of all sects! see ye not that your strifes and your 
jealousies are making ye as traitors in the camp, in the face 
of the common enemy? See ye not the multitudes approach- 
armed with the fell weapons of secular knowledge— 
cynicism, self-esteem, greed, envy, ambition, illxegulated 
passions unrestrained! 

‘One symptom of a nobler spirit has shown itself in 
England, in the understanding lately suggested, or arrived, 
at, that the missions of any one Protestant Church in the 
South Sea Islands shall be entirely undisturbed by rival 
missionaries. This is right; and if right in Polynesia, why 
not in Great Britain? why not in Canada? Why cultivate 
hal-adozen contentious creeds in every new township or 
village? Would it not be more amiable, more humble, more 
self-denying, more exemplary—in one word, more like our 
Master and Saviour—if each Christian teacher were re- 
quired to respect the ministrations of his next neighbour, 
even though there might be some faint shade of variety in 
their theological opinions; provided always that those min- 
istrations were accredited by some duly constituted branch 
of the Christian Church, 

1 profess that I can see no reason why an endowment 
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should not be provided in every county in the North-West, 
to be awarded to the first congregation, no matter how 
many or how few, that could secure the services of a mis- 
sionary duly licensed, be he Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Congregationalist, Disciple—aye, even Anglican or 
Roman Catholic. No sane man pretends, I think, that 
eternal salvation is limited to any one, or excluded from 
any one, of those different churches. That great essential, 
then, being admitted, what right have I, or have you, dear 
reader, to demand more? What right have you or I to with- 
hold the Word of God from the orphan or the outcast, for 
no better reason than such as depends upon the construc- 
tion of particular words or texts of Holy Scripture, apart 
from its general tenor and teaching? 

Again I say, it is much to be deplored that Canada had 
not more Reformers, and Conservatives too, as liberal- 
minded as was W. L. Mackenzie, in regard to the mainten- 
ance and proper use of the Clergy Reserves. 

Tt was not the Imperial Government, it was not Lord 
John Russell, or Sir Robert Peel, or Lords Durham and 
Sydenham, that were answerable for the dispersion of the 
Clergy Reserves. What they did was to leave the question 
in the hands of the Canadian Legislature. It was the old, 
old, story of the false mother in the “Judgment of Solo. 
mon,” who preferred that the infant should be cut in 
‘twain rather than not wrested from a rival claimant. 

I would fain hope that the future may yet see a reversal 
of that disgrace to our Canadian Statute Book. Not by 
restoring the lands to the Church of England, or the 
(Churches of England and Scotland—they do not now need 
them—but by endowing all Christian churches for the 
religious teachng of the poorer classes in the vast North: 
West. 
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35 A Political Seed-time 


From the arrival of Sir Charles Bagot in January, 1842, up 
to the departure of Lord Metcalfe in November, 1844, was 
a period chiefly remarkable for the struggles of political 
leaders for power, without any very essential difference of 
principle between them. Lord Cathcart succeeded as Ad- 
ministrator, but took no decided stand on any Canadian 
question. And it was not until the Earl of Elgin arrived, in 
‘January, 1847, that anything like violent party spirit began 
Again to agitate the Provinces. 

In that interval, some events happened of a minor class, 
which should not be forgotten. It was, I think, somewhere 
about the month of May, 1848, that there walked into my 
office on Nelson Street, a young man of twenty-five years, 
tall, broadshouldered, somewhat lantern-jawed, and em- 
phatically Scottish, who introduced himself to me as the 
travelling agent of the New York British Chronicle, pub: 
lished by his father. This was George Brown, afterwards 
publisher and editor of the Globe newspaper. He was a 
very pleasantmannered, courteous, gentlemanly young 
fellow, and impressed me favourably. His father, he said, 
found the political atmosphere of New York hostile to 
everything British, and that it was as much as a man's life 
‘was worth to give expression to any British predilections 
whatsoever (which I knew to be true). They had, therefore, 
thought of transferring their publication to Toronto, and 
intended to continue it as a thoroughly Conservative jour- 
nal. I, of course, welcomed him as a co-worker in the same 
‘cause with ourselves; litle expecting how his ideas of cot 
servatism were to develop themselves in subsequent years 
‘The publication of the Banner—a religious journal, edited 
by Mr. Peter Brown—commenced on the 18th of August 
following, and was succeeded by the Globe, on March 5th, 
1844, 

About the same time, there entered upon public life, 
another noted Canadian politician, Mr. John A. Mac- 
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donald, then member for Kingston, with whom I first be- 
‘came personally acquainted at the meeting of the British 
American League in 1849, of which 1 shall have occasion 
to speak more fully in its order; as it seems to have escaped. 
the notice of Canadian historians, although an event of the 
first magnitude in our annals, 
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36 “The Maple Leaf” 


It was in the year 1841, that the Rev. Dr. John McCaul 
entered upon his duties as Vice-President of King’s College, 
after having been Principal of Upper Canada College since 
1838. With this gentleman are closely connected some of 
the most pleasurable memories of my own life. He was a 
zealous promoter of public amusement, musical as well as 
literary. Some of the best concerts ever witnessed in Tor- 
conto were those got up by him in honour of the Convo- 
cation of the University of Toronto, October 23rd, 1845, 
and at the several public concerts of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, of which he was president, in that and following 
years. As a member of the managing committee, I had the 
honour of conducting one of the Society's public concerts, 
which happened, being a mixed concert of sacred and 
secular music, to be the most popular and profitable of the 
series, greatly to my delight. 

In 1846, 1847 and 1848, Dr. McCaul edited the Maple 
Leaf, or Canadian Annual, a handsomely illustrated and 
bound quarto volume, which has not since been surpassed, 
if equalled, in combined beauty and literary merit, by any 
work that has issued from the Canadian press, 

Each volume appeared about Christmas day, and was 
eagerly looked for. The principal contributors were Dr. 
McCaul himself; the Hon. Chief Justice Hagarty; the late 
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Rev. R. J. McGeorge, then of Streetsville, since of Scotland; 
the late Hon. Justice Wilson, of London; Miss Page, of 
Cobourg; the Rev. Dr. Scadding; the late Rev. J. G. D. 
McKenzie; the late Hon. J. Hillyard Cameron; the Rev. 
‘Alex. (now Archdeacon) Dixon, of Guelph; the Rev. 
Walter Stennett, of Cobourg; ©. W. Cooper, Esq., now of 
Chicago: the late T. C. Breckenridge; the late Judge 
Gooper, of Goderich; and myself; besides a few whose 
names are unknown to me. 

‘My own connection, as a waiter, with the “Maple Leaf” 
originated thus: While printing the first volume, I had 
ventured to send to Dr. McCaul, through the postoffice, 
anonymously, a copy of my poem entitled “Emmeline,” 
as a contribution to the work. It did not appear, and I fele 
much discouraged in consequence. Some months after 
wards, I happened to mention to him my unsuccessful 
‘effusion, when he at once said that he had preserved it for 
the second volume. This was the first ray of encouragement 
Thad ever received as a poet, and it was very welcome to 
me. He also handed me two or three of the plates intended 
for the second volume, to try what I could make of them, 
and most kindly gave me carte-blanche to take up any sub- 
ject I pleased. The consequence of which was, that I set to 
work with a new spirit, and supplied four pieces for the 
second and five for the third volume. Two of my prose 
pieces—A Chapter on Chopping,” and “A First Day in 
the Bush” —with two of the poems, I have incorporated in 
these “Reminiscences:" my other accepted poems, I give 
below. After this explanation, the reader will not be sur- 
prised at the affection with which I regard the “Maple 
Leaf.” I know that the generous encouragement which 
Dr. McCaul invariably extended to even the humblest 
rising talent, in his position as head of our Toronto Uni- 
versity, has been the means of encouraging many a youth- 
ful student to exertions, which have ultimately placed him 
in the front rank among our public men. Had I met with 
Dr. McCaul thirty years earlier, he would certainly have 
made of me a poet by profession. 
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‘The faynt-rayed moone shynes dimme and hoar, 
‘The nor-wynde moans with fittful roare, 
‘The snow-drift hydes the cottage doore, 
Emmeline, 
I wander lonelie on the moore, 
Emmeline, 


Thou sittest in the castle halle 
In festal tyre and silken palle, 
"Mid smylinge friends—all hartes thy thrall, 
Emmeline, 
‘My best-beloved—my lyfe—my all, 
Emmeline, 


















I marke the brightness quit thy checke, 
I knowe the thought thou dost not speake, 
‘Some absent one thy glances seeke, 

Emmeline, 
I pace alone the mooreland bleake, 

Emmeline, 


‘Thy willful brother—woe the dayel 
‘Why did he cross mee on my waye? 
I slewe him that F-would not slaye, 
Emmeline, 
T cannot washe his bloode awaye, 
Emmeline. 


‘Oh, why, when stricken from his hande, 
Far flew his weapon o'er the strande— 
Why did hee rush upon my brande? 
Emmeline, 
olde lyes his corse upon the sande, 
Emmeline. 


Thou'rt too, too younge—too younge and fayre 






























To leamne the wearie rede of care— 

My bitter griefe thou must not share, 
Emmeline, 

I could not bidde thee wedde despaire, 
Emmeline. 


Through noisome fenne and tangled brake, 
Where crawle the lizard and the snake, 
‘My mournful hopelesse way I take, 

Emmeline, 
To live a hermitt for thy sake, 

Emmeline, 


‘Thy buoyant spirit may forget 
‘The happie houre when last we mett— 
My sunne of hope is darklie sett, 

Emmeline, 
Tl bee thy guardian-angell yett, 

Emmeline, 


On Lake Erie 


‘Smiles the sunbeam on the waters— 
On the waters glad and free; 

Sparkling, flashing, laughing, dancing— 
Emblem fair of childhood’s glee. 


Ruddy on the waves reflected, 
Deeper glows the sinking ray: 

Like the smile of young affection 
Flushed by fancy’s changeful play 


Mistenwreathing, chill and gloomy, 
‘Steals grey twilight o'er the lake— 
Ah! to days of autumn sadness 
Soon our dreaming souls awake. 
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Night has fallen, dark and silent, 
‘Starry myriads gem the sky: 

‘Thus, when earthly hopes have failed us, 
Brighter visions beam on high. 


An aged man sat lonesomely within a rustic porch, 

His eyes in troubled thoughtfulness were bent upon the 
ground: 

Why pondered he so mournfully, that venerable man? 

He dreamt sad dreams of early days, the happy days of 
youth. 


He dreamt fond dreams of early days, the lightsome days of 
youth; 

He saw his distant island home—the cot his fathers built— 

The bright green fields their hands had tilled—the once 
accustomed haunts; 

And, dearer still, the old churchyard where now their ashes 
Tie, 


Long, weary years had slowly passed—long years of thrift 
and toil— 

The hair, once glossy brown, was white, the hands were 
rough and hatd; 

Deep-delving care had plainly marked its furrows on the 
brow; 

‘The form, once tall and lithe and strong, now bent and stiff 
and weak, 


His many kind and duteous sons, his daughters, meek and 
good, 

Like scattered leaves from autumn gales, were reft the 
parent tree: 

‘Tho' lands, and flocks, and rustic wealth, an ample store 
he owned, 

‘They seemed but transitory gains—a coil of earthly care. 
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Old neighbours, from that childhood’s home, have paused 
before his door: 

Ob, gladly hath he welcomed them, and warmly doth he 
‘greet; 

‘They bring him—token of old love—a little cage of birds, 

‘The songsters of his native vale, companions of his youth. 


‘Those warbled notes, too well they tell of other, happier 
hours, 

OF joyous, childish innocence, of boyhood's gleeful sports, 

A mother's tender watchfulness, a father’s gentle sway— 

The silent tear rolls stealthily adown his furrowed cheek. 


‘Sweet choristers of England's fields, how fondly are ye 
prized! 

Your melody, like mystic strains upon the dying ear, 

‘Awakes a chord that, all unheard, long slumbered in the 
breast, 

That vibrates but to one loved sound—the sacred name of 
“Home.” 


Come lay thy head upon my breast, 
And I will Riss thee into rest. Byron 


Wherefore art thou sad, my brother? why that shade upon 
thy brow, 

Like yon clouds each other chasing o'er the summer 
landscape now? 

‘What hath moved thy gentle spirit from its wonted calm 
the while? 

Shall not Zayda share thy sorrow, as she loves to share thy 
smile? 


‘Tell me, hath our cousin Hassan passed thee on a fleeter 
steed? 

Hath thy practised arm betrayed thee when thou threwst 
the light jereed? 
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Hath some rival, too ungently, taunted thee with scoffing 
pride? 

Tell me what hath grieved thee, Selim—ah, I will not be 
denied. 


Some dark eye, I much mistrust me, hath too brightly 
answered thine; 

Some sweet voice hath, all too sweetly, whispered in the 
Bezestein. 

Nay, doth sadder, deeper feeling dim the gladness of thine 


ie, dearest, tell me truly, why thou breath’st that 
‘mournful sigh? 


Oh, if thou upon poor Zayda cast one look of cold regard, 

Whither shall she turn for comfort in a world unkind and 
hard? 

Since our tender mother, dying, gave me trustfully to thee, 

Selim, brother, thou hast always been far more than worlds 


‘Take this rose—upon my bosom I have worn it all the day; 

Like thy sister's true affection, never can its scent decay: 

As the pure wave, murm’ring fondly, lingers round some 
lonely isle, 

Life-long shall my love enchain thee, Selim, asking but a 
smile. 


‘THE TWo FoscaRi* 


Hol gentlemen of Venice! 
Ho! soldiers of St. Mark! 

Pile high your blazing beacon-fire, 
The night is wild and dark, 


* This and the preceding poem were written as illustrations of two 
beautiful plates which appeared in the Maple Leaf. One, Zayda 
presenting a rove to her supposed brother, Selim; the other, the 
Doge Foscari passing ventenes of exile wpon hie son. The incidents 
in the Venetian story are all historical facts, 
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Behoves us all be wary, 
Behoves us have a care 
No traitor spy of Austria 
Our watch is prowling near. 


Time was, would princely Venice 
No foreign tyrant brook 
‘Time was, before her stately wrath 
‘The proudest Kaiser shook; 
When o'er the Adriatic 
‘The Wingéd Lion hurled 
Destruction on his enemies— 
Defiance to the world. 


"Twas when the Turkish crescent 
Contented with the cross, 

And many a Christian kingdom rued 
Discomfiture and loss; 

We taught the turban’d Paynim— 
‘We taught his boastful fleet, 

Venetian freemen scorned alike 
‘Submission or retreat. 


Alas, for fair Venezia, 
‘When wealth and pomp and pride 
—The pride of her patrician lords— 
Her freedom thrust aside: 
When o'er the trembling commons 
‘The haughty nobles rode, 
‘And red with patriotic blood 
‘The Adrian waters flowed. 


“Twas in the year of mercy 
Just fourteen fifty two 

—When Francis Foscari was Doge, 
‘A valiant prince and true— 

He won for the Republic 
Ravenna—Brescia bright— 

And Crema—aye, and Bergamo 
Submitted to his might: 
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1g Giacopo, his darling, 
is last and fairest child— 

A gallant soldier in the wars, 

In peace serene and mild— 
Woo'd gentle Marian: 

Old Contarini’s pride, 
And glad was Venice on that day 

He claimed her for his bride. 


The Bucentaur showed bravely 
In silks and cloth of gold, 
And thousands of swift gondolas 
Were gay with young and old; 
Where spann’d the Canalazo 
A boat-bridge wide and strong, 
Amid three hundred cavaliers 
‘The bridegroom rode along. 


‘Three days were joust and tourney, 
‘Three days the Plaza bore 

Such gallant shock of knight and steed 
Was never dealt before, 

And thrice ten thousand voices 
‘With warm and honest zeal, 

Lond shouted for the Foscari 
‘Who loved the Commonweal 


For this the Secret Couneil— 
‘The dark and subtle Ten— 

Pray God and good San Marco 
‘None like may rule again! 

Because the people honoured 
Pursued with bitter hate, 

And foully charged young Giacopo 
‘With treason to the state, 


The good old prince, his father— 
‘Was ever grief like his!— 

They forced, as judge, to gaze upon 
His own child’s agonies! 





No outward mark of sorrow 
Disturb'd his awful mien— 

No bursting sigh escaped to tell 
‘The anguish'd heart within. 


‘Twice tortured and twice banish’d, 
‘The hapless victim sighed. 

‘To see his old ancestral home, 
Hiis children and his bride: 

Life seem'd a weary burthen 
‘Too heavy to be borne, 

From all might cheer his waning hours 
‘A hopeless exile torn. 


In vain—no fond entreaty 
Could pierce the ear of hate— 

He knew the Senate pitiless, 
Yet rashly sought his fate; 

A letter to the Sforza 
Invoking Milan’s aid, 

He wrote, and placed where spies might see— 


"Twas seen, and was betrayed. 


Again the rack— the torture— 
‘Oh! cruelty accurst!— 

‘The wretched victim meekly bore— 
‘They could but wreak their worst; 

So he but lay in Venice, 
Contented, if they gave 

‘What little space his bones might fill— 
‘The measure of a grave, 


‘The whitehaired sire, heartbroken, 
‘Survived his happier son, 
To learn a Senate's gratitude 
For faithful service done; 
What never Doge of Venice 
Before had lived to tell, 
He heard for a successor peal 
San Marco's solemn bell. 
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When, years before, his honours 
Twice would he fain lay down, 
‘They bound him by his princely oath 
‘To wear for life the crown; 

But now, his brow o’ershadow'd 
By fourscore winters’ snows, 

‘Their eager malice would not wait 
A spent life's mournful close. 


He doff'd his ducal ensigns 
In proud obedient haste, 
And through the sculptured corridors 
‘With staff-propt footsteps paced; 
‘Till on the giant's staircase, 
Which first in princely pride 
He mounted as Venezia's Doge, 
The old man paused—and died. 


‘Thus govern'd the Patricians 
When Venice owned their sway, 
‘And thus Venetian liberties 
Became a helpless prey: 
‘They sold us to the Teuton, 
‘They sold us to the Gaul— 
‘Thank God and good San Marco, 
‘We've triumph'd over all! 


Ho! gentlemen of Venice! 
Ho! soldiers of St. Mark! 
You've driven from your palaces 

‘The Austrian, cold and dark! 
But better for Venezia 

‘The stranger ruled again, 
‘Than the old patrician tyranny, 

‘The Senate and the Ten! 
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37 St. George’s Society 


‘My new partner, Mr. William Rowsell, and Mr. Geo. A. 
Barber, are entitled to be called the founders of the St 
George's Society of Toronto. Mr. Barber was appointed 
secretary at its first meeting in 1885, and was very efficient 
in that capacity. But it was the enthusiastic spirit and the 
galvanic energy of William Rowsell that raised the society 
to the high position it has ever since maintained in Tor- 
onto. Other members, especially George P. Ridout, 
William Wakefield, W. B. Phipps, Jos. D. Ridout, W. B. 
Jarvis, Rev. H. Scadding, and many more, gave their hearty 
‘co-operation then and afterwards. In those early days, the 
ministrations of the three national societies of St. George, 
St, Andrew, and St, Patrick, were as angels’ visits to thou- 
sands of poor emigrants, who landed here in the midst of 
the horrors of fever and want. Those poor fellows, who, 
like my companions on board the Asia, were sent out by 
some parochial authority, and found themselves, with their 

ss and half a dozen young children, left without a 
shilling to buy their first meal, must have been driven to 
desperation and crime but for the help extended to them 
by the three societies. 

‘The earliest authorized report of the Society's pro- 
ceedings which I can find, is that for the year 1848-4, and I 
think I cannot do better than give the list of the officers 
and members entire: 


ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF TORONTO 


Officers for 1844 
Patron—His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Charles T. 
Metcalfe, Bart., x.c.8., Governor-General of British North 
America, & 

President—William Wakefield. Vice-Presidents—W. B. 
Jarvis, G. P. Ridout, W. Atkinson, Chaplain—The Rev. 
Henry Scadding, sa. Physician—Robt. Hornby, x, 
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‘Treasurer—Henry Rowsell. Managing Committee—G. 
Walton, T. Clarke, J. D. Ridout, F. Lewis, J. Moore, J. G. 
Beard, W. H. Boulton. Secretary—W. Rowsell. Standard 
Bearers—G. D. Wells, A. Wasnidge, F. W. Coate, T. Moore. 


List of Members, March, 1844 
E.H. Ades, E. §, Alport, Thos. Armstrong, W. Atkinson, 
Thos. Baines, G. W. Baker, Jr; G.A. Barber, F. W. Barron, 
Robert Barwick, J. G. Beard, Robt. Beard, Edwin Bell, 
‘Matthew Betley, jC. Bettridge, G. Bilton, T. W. Birchall, 
W.H. Boulton, Josh. Bound, W. Bright, Jas. Brown, Jno. 
Brown, Thos. Brunskill, E, C. Bull, Jas. Burgess, Mark 
Burgess, Thos. Burgess, F. C. Capreol, W. Cayley, Thos 
Champion, E. C. Chapman, Jas Christie, Edw. Clarke, Jno. 
Glarke, Thos. Clarke, Thos. Clarkson, D. Cleal, F. W. 
Goate, Edw. Cooper, C. N. B. Cozens, Jno. Davis, Nath 
Davis, G. T. Denison, Sen., Robt. B. Denison, Hon. W. H. 
Draper, Jno. Eastwood, Jno. Elgie, Thos. Elgie, Jno 
Ellis, Christopher Eliott, J. P. Esten, Jas. Eykelbosch, C. 
T. Gardner, Jno. Garfield, W. Gooderham, G. Gurnett, 
Chas. Hannath, W. Harnett, Josh. Hill, Rich. Hockridge, 
Joseph Hodgson, Dr. R. Hornby, G. C. Horwood, J. 

Howard, &. Irving, Jr., Hon, R.8, Jameson, W. B. Jarvis, 
H. B. Jessopp, Alfred Laing, Jno. Lee, F. Lewis, Henry 
Lutuych, C. Lynes, 8. G. Lynn, Hon. J.8. Macaulay, Rich. 
Macheil, J. F. Maddock, Jno. Mead, And. Mercer, Jas. 
Mirfield, Sam, Mitchell, Jno. Moore, Thos. Moore, Jas. 
Moore, Jas. Morris, W. Morrison, J. G. Mountain, W. 
Mudford, J. R. Nash, Thos. Pearson, Jno, E. Pell, W. B. 
Phipps, Sam. Phillips, Hiram Piper, Jno. Popplewell, Jno. 
Powell, M. Raines, J. D. Ridout, G. P. Ridout, Sam. 
Ridout, Edw. Robson, H. Rowsell, W. Rowsell, F. Rud- 
yerd, Chas, Sabine, J. H. Savigny, Hugh Savigny, Geo 
Saudon, Rev. H. Scadding, Jas. Severs, Rich. Sewell, Hon 
Henry Sherwood, Jno. Sleigh, L. A. Smith, L. W. Smith, 
Thos. Smith (Newgate Street), Thos. Smith, (Market 
Square), J. G. Spragge, Jos. Spragge, W. Steers, J. Stone, 
Leonard Thompson, S. Thompson, Rick. Tinning, Enoch 
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Turner, Wm. Wakefield, Jas. Wallis, Geo. Walton, W. 
Walton, Alf. Wasnidge, Hon, Col, Wells, G. D. Wells, 
Thos. Wheeler, F. Widder, H. B. Williams, J. Williams, 
W. Wynn, Thos. Young, 


The list of Englishmen thus reproduced, may well raise 
emotions of love and regret in us their survivors. Most of 
them have died full of years, and rich in the respect of their 
compatriots of all nations. There are still living some 
twenty out of the above one hundred and thirty-seven 
members. 

‘The following song, written and set to music by me for 
the occasion, was sung by the late Mr. J. D. Humphreys, 
the well-known Toronto tenor, at the annual dinner held 
fon the 24th April, 1845: 


‘THE ROSE OF ENGLAND 


‘The Rose, the Rose of England, 
‘The gallant and the free! 
(Of all our fiow'rs the fairest, 
‘The Rose, the Rose for me! 
‘Our good old English fashion 
‘What other flow'r can show? 
Its smiles of beauty greet its friends, 
Its thorns defy the foe! 


Chorus—The Rose, the Rose of England, 
‘The gallant and the free! 
Of all our flow'rs the fairest, 
‘The Rose, the Rose for me! 


‘Though proudly for the Thistle 
Each Scottish bosom swell, 

‘The Thistle hath no charms for me 
Like the Rose I love so well. 

And Erin's native Shamrock, 
In lonely wilds that grows, 
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Its modest leaflet would not strive 
To vie with England's Rox 


Chorus—The Rose, the Rose, etc 


Yet Scotia's Thistle bravely 
‘Withstands the rudest blast, 
And Erin’s cherished Shamrock 
Keeps verdant to the last 
And long as British feeling 
In British bosoms glows, 
Right joyfully we'll honour them, 
‘As they will England's Rose. 


Chorus—The Rose, the Rose, etc. 


Before closing my reminiscences of the St. George's Society, 
it may not be out of place to give some account of its legit” 
imate congener, the North America St. George's Union. 
Englishmen in the United States, like those of Canada, 
have formed themselves into societies for the relief of their 
suffering brethren from the Fatherland, in all their princi 
pal cities. The necessity of frequent correspondence 
respecting cases of destitution, naturally led the officers of 
those societies to feel an interest in each other's welfare 
and system of relief, which at length gave tise to a desire 
for formal meeting and consultation, and that finally to 
the establishment of an organized association, 

In 1876, the fourth annual convention of the St 
George's Union was for the first time held in Canada, at 
the City of Hamilton; in 1878 at Guelph; in 1880 at Ot- 
tawa; and in August, 1888, at Toronto—the intervening 
meetings taking place at Philadelphia, Bridgeport and 
Washington, us, respectively. 

To give an idea of what has been done, and of the 
spirit which actuates this great representative body of 
Englishmen, I avail myself of the opening speech of the 
President, our fellow-citizen and much esteemed friend, 
J. Herbert Mason, Esq., which was delivered at the City 
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Hall here, on the 29th of August last. After welcoming the 
delegates from other cities, he went on to say: 


“Met together to promote objects purely beneficent, for 
which, in the interests of humanity, we claim the support 
of all good citizens, of whatever flag or origin, we may here 
sive expression to our sentiments and opinions without 
reserve, and with confidence that they will be received with 
respect, even by those who may not be able to share in the 
glorious memories, and vastly more glorious anticipations, 
with which we, as Englishmen and the descendants of 
Englishmen, are animated. 

“And in the term Englishmen, I wish to be understood 
as ineluding all loyal Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen. 
There need be no division among men of British origin in 
regard to the objects we are banded together to promote. 

“The city of Toronto is in some respects peculiarly 
suitable as a place for holding a convention of represen- 
tative men of English blood. Its Indian name, Toronto, 
signifies a place of meeting. Ninety years ago its site was 
selected as that of the future capital of Upper Canada, by 
General Simcoe, a Devonshire man, distinguished both as 
@ soldier and a statesman, who, in the following year, 
founded the city. 

“AL that time the shore of our beautiful bay, and nearly 
the entire country from the Detroit river to Montreal, was 
«a dense forest, the home of the wolf, the beaver and the 
bear. In earlier years the surounding country had been in: 
habited by powerful Indian tribes; but after a prolonged 
contest, carried on with the persistence and ferocity which 
distinguished them, the dreaded Iroquois from the south- 
ern shores of Lake Ontario had exterminated or driven 
away the Hurons, their less warlike hinsmen, and at the 
time I speak of, the only human beings that were found 
here was a single family of the Mississaga Indians, The 
story of the contest which ended in the supremacy of the 
Iroquois Confederacy, taken from the records of the Jesuit 
fathers, who shared in the destruction of their Huron con- 
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verts, so graphically described by Parkman, the New Eng- 
land historian, furnishes one of the most interesting and 
romantic chapters of American history. In the names and 
general appearances ofits streets, the style of its habitations, 
in its social life, and the characteristics of its people (if the 
‘opinions of tourists and visitors may be accepted), Toronto 
recalls to Englishmen vivid impressions of home in a 
greater degree than any other American ci 

“The opening up of the Canadian North-West, and the 
increased tendency of English emigration towards this 
continent, instead of, as formerly, towards those great 
English communities in the Southern hemisphere, pro- 
portionately increases the responsibility thrown upon their 
hindred living here, to see that all reasonable and neces- 
sary counsel and assistance are afforded to them on their 
arrival. One of the most suitable agencies for effecting this 
object is the formation of St. George's Societies in every 
city and town where Englishmen exist, To the friendless 
immigrant, suddenly placed in a new and unknown world, 
not understanding the conditions of swecess, and, in many 
cases, suffering in health from change of climate, the fo: 
tmiliar tones, the kindly hand, and the brotherly sympathy 
of a fellowcountryman, are most welcome. It supplies to 
the stranger help of the right kind when most needed, and 
is one of those acts of divine charity which covers a multi- 
tude of sins. One of the chief objects of the St, George's 
Union is to increase the number and usefulness, and en 
large the membership of such societies, and if, under its 
fostering influence and encouraging example, Englishmen 
generally, and their descendants, are aroused to a more 
faithful discharge of their duty in this respect, the Union 
is surely well worth maintaining. In this connection, and 
for the information and example of younger societies, per- 
‘mit me to point out some features of the work of the St. 
George's Society of this city. 1¢ was organized in 1835, when 
the population of the city was only 8,000. In the nearly 
fifty years of its existence, it has had enrolled among its 
chief officers, men of distinguished position and high moral 





excellence. It is a notable circumstance, that at the time 
of the meeting of this Union in Toronto, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario, whose official residence is here, as 
well as the Mayor, the Police Magistrate, the Treasurer, 
the Commissioners, the Acting Engineer, and the Chair 
‘man of the Free Library Board of Toronto, are all mem- 
bers of the St. George's Society, and two of them past 
presidents of it. It has a membership of about six hundred, 
an annual income of about $2,400, and invested funds to 
the amount of nearly $9,000. The office of the Society is 
open daily, where cases requiring immediate advice or 
assistance are promptly attended to by its indefatigable 
Secretary, Mr. J. E. Pell. The Committee for General 
Relief meets weekly. Bvery case is investigated and treated 
on its merits. Efforts are made to secure employment for 
those who are able to work, and all tendencies towards 
pauperism, or the formation of a pauper clas, are severely 
discouraged. One feature in the work of this society I 
invite special attention to, which is its annual distribution 
of ‘Christmas Cheer to the English poor. Last Christmas 
Eve there were given away 7,500 pounds of excellent beef; 
4,400 pounds of bread; 175 pounds of tea, and 650 pounds 
of sugar. Each member of the society had, therefore, the 
satisfaction of knowing when he sat down to his Vule-tide 
table, loaded with the good things of this life, and sur- 
rounded by the happy faces of those he loved best, that 
every one of his needy fellow-countrymen was, on that 
day, bountifully supplied with the necessaries of life.” 


From the Annual Report of the Committee I gather a few 


“Reports from nineteen societies (affiliated to the Union) 
show the following results: 


Membership (excluding honorary members) 3247 
Receipts during the year $19,618, 
Expended for charity during the year 

(excluding private donations) $12,008 
Value of investments, furniture and fixtures $96,568, 
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“The Society of St. George, of London, England, has 
intimate relations with the Union. The General Commit- 
tee embraces such eminent names as those of the Duke of 
Manchester, Lord Alfred Churchill, Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen; Messrs. Beresford-Hope and Puleston, of the House 
of Commons; Blanchard Jerrold and Hyde Clarke, while 
death has removed from the Committee Messrs. W. Hep- 
worth Dixon and Walter Besant. St. George's Day has been 
publicly celebrated ever since the institution of the Society 
in 1879. A new history of the titular saint, by the Rev. Dr. 
Barons, has been promoted by the Society, and by its efforts 
appropriate mortuary honours were paid to Colonel 
Chester, the Anglo-American antiquarian, who died while 
prosecuting in England his researches concerning the 
genealogy of the Pilgrim Fathers. Through the industry 
4and zeal of the chairman of the Executive Committee there 
‘has been much revival of interest, at home and abroad, 
respecting England's patron saint and the ancient cele- 
brations of his legendary natal day.” 


‘After the official business of the convention had been dis- 
posed of, the American and Canadian visitors were hospi 
tably entertained, on Wednesday the 80th, at “Ermeleigh, 
the private residence of the President, on Jarvis street; on 
Thursday afternoon at Government House, as guests of 
the Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Robinson; and in the 
evening at the Queen's Hotel, where a handsome enter- 
tainment was provided. 
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38 A Great Conflagration 


The 7th of April, 1849, will be fresh in the memory of 
many old Torontonians. It was an unusually fine spring 
day, and a large number of farmers’ teams thronged the old 
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market, then the only place within the city where meat 
was allowed to be sold. The hotel stables were crowded, 
and among them those of Graham's tavern on King and 
George Streets. At two o'clock in the afternoon, an alarm 
of fire was heard, occasioned by the heedlessness of some 
teamster smoking his after-dinner pipe. It was only a 
‘wooden stable, and but little notice was taken at first. The 
three or four handengines which constituted the effective 
strength of the fire brigade of that day, were brought into 
play one by one; but the stable, and Post’s stable adjoin: 
ing, were soon in full blaze. A powerful east wind carried 
the flames in rear of a range of brick stores extending on 
the north side of King Street from George to Nelson (now 
Jarvis) Street, and they attacked a small building on the 
latter street, next adjoining my own printing office, which 
was in the third story of a large brick building on the 
corner of King and Nelson Streets, afterwards well-known 
as Foy & Austin’s corner. The Patriot newspaper was 
printed there, and the compositors and pressmen not only 
of that office, but of nearly all the newspaper offices in the 
city, were busily occupied in removing the type and presses 
downstairs. Suddenly the flames burst through our north 
windows with frightful strength, and we shouted to the 
‘men to escape, some by the side windows, some by the stair- 
case. As we supposed, all got safely away; but unhappily it 
proved otherwise. Mr. Richard Watson was well known 
and respected as Queen's Printer since the rebellion times. 
He was at the head of the profession, universally liked, 
and always foremost on occasions of danger and necessity 
He had persisted in spite of all remonstrance in carrying 
‘eases of type down the long, threestory staircase, and was 
forgotten for a while. Being speedily missed, however, 
cries were frantically raised for ladders to the south win- 
dows; and our brave friend, Col. O’Brien, was the first to 
climb to the third story, dash in the window-sash — using 
his hat as a weapon — but not escaping severe cuts from 
the broken glass—and shouting to the prisoner within, 
But in vain. No person could be seen, and the smoke and 
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flames forcing their way at that moment through the front 
windows, rendered all efforts at rescue futile. 

In the meantime, the flames had crossed Nelson Street 
to St, James's buildings on King Street; thence across King 
Street to the old city hall and the market block, and here it 
was thought the destruction would cease. But not so. One 
or two men noticed a burning flake, carried by the fierce 
gale, lodge itself in the belfry of St. James's Cathedral, two 
or three hundred yards to the west. The men of the fire 
brigade were all busy and well-nigh exhausted by their 
previous efforts, but one of them was found, who, armed. 
‘with an axe, hastily rushed up the tower-stairs and essayed 
to cut away the burning woodwork. The fire had gained 
too much headway. Down through the tower to the loft 
over the nave, then through the flat ceiling in flakes, set- 
ting in a blaze the furniture and prayer-books in the pews; 
and up to the splendid organ not long before erected by 
May & Son, of the Adelphi Terrace, London, at an expense 
cof £1200 sterling, if I recollect rightly. I was a member of 
the choir, and with other members stood looking on in an 
agony of suspense, hoping against hope that our beloved 
instrument might yet be saved; but what the flames had 
spared, the intense heat effected. While we were gazing at 
the sea of fire visible through the wide front doorway, a 
dense shower of liquid silvery metal, white hot, suddenly 
‘descended from the organ loft. The pipes had all melted 
at once, and the noble organ was only an empty case, soon 
to be consumed with the whole interior of the building, 
leaving nothing but ghostly-looking charred limestone 
walls, 

Next morning there was a general cry to recover the 
remains of poor Watson. The brick walls of our office had 
fallen in, and the heat of the burning mass in the cellar 
as that of a vast furnace. But nothing checked the zeal of 
the men, all of whom knew and liked him. Still hissing 
hot, the burnt masses were gradually cleared away, and 
after long hours of labour, an incremated skeleton was 
found, and restored to his sorrowing family for interment, 





‘with funeral obsequies which were attended by nearly all 
the citizens. 

Shortly afterwards, Col. O'Brien's interest in the Patriot 
newspaper was sold to Mr. Ogle R. Gowan, and it con- 
tinued to be conducted by him and myself until, in 1853, 
wwe dissolved partnership by arbitration, he being awarded 
the weekly, and I the daily edition. 


ae 


39 The Rebellion Losses Bill 


(On the 25th of the same month of April, 1849, the Parlia- 
ment Houses at Montreal were sacked and burnt by a dis- 
orderly mob, stirred up to riot by the unfortunate act of 
Lord Elgin, in giving the royal assent to a bill for compen- 
sating persons whose property had been destroyed or in- 
jured during the rebellion in Lower Canada in 1887-8. 
That the payment of those losses was a logical consequence 
of the general amnesty proclaimed earlier in the same year, 
and that men equally guilty in Upper Canada, such as 
‘Montgomery and others, were similarly compensated, is in 
disputable. But in Upper Canada there was no race hatred, 
such as Lord Durham, in the Report written for him by 
Messrs. C. Buller & E. G. Wakefield, describes as existing 
between the French and British of Lower Canada.* ‘The 
rebels of Gallows Hill and the militia of Toronto were 
literally brothers and cousins; while the rival factions of 
Montreal were national enemies, with their passions 2- 
roused by long-standing mucual injuries and insults. Had 


* As originally introduced by the Lafontaine Baldwin Ministry, the 
bil recognized no ditinction between the claims of men actually 
in arms and innocent sufferers, nor was it until the last reading 
that a pledge not to compensate actual criminals was wrested from 
the Government 
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Lord Elgin reserved the bill for imperial consideration, 
no mischief would probably have followed. What might 
have been considered magnanimous generosity if voluntar- 
ily accorded by the conquerors, became a stinging insult 
when claimed by conquered enemies and aliens. And so 
it was felt to be in Montreal and the Eastern Townships. 
But the opportunity of putting in force the new theory of 
ministerial responsibility to the Canadian commons, seems 
to have fascinated Lord Elgin’s mind, and so he “threw a 
‘cast which all but upset the loyalty of Lower Canada, 
and caused that of the Upper Province almost to hesitate 
for a brief instant, 

In Toronto, sympathy with the resentment of the 
rioters was blended with a deep sense of the necessity for 
‘enforcing law and order. To the passionate movement in 
Montreal for annexation to the English race south of the 
line, no corresponding sentiment gained a hold in the 
Upper Province. And in the subsequent interchange of 
views between Montreal and Toronto, which resulted in 
the convention of the British American League at Kingston 
in the following July, it was sternly insisted by western 
men, that no breath of disloyalty to the Empire would be 
for a moment tolerated here. By the loss of her metro- 
politan honours which resulted, Montreal paid a heavy 
penalty for her mad act of lawlessness 


DOK 


40 The British American League 


The union of all the British American colonies now form- 
ing the Dominion of Canada, was discussed at Quebec as 
long ago as the year 1815; and at various times afterwards it 
came to the surface amid the politics of the day. The 
Tories of 1837 were generally favourable to union, while 
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many Reformers objected to it. Lord Durham's report re 
‘commended a general union of the five Provinces, as a 
desirable sequel to the proposed union of Upper and 
Lower Canada. 

But it was not until the passage of the Rebellion Losses 
Bill, that the question of a larger confederation began to 
assume importance. The British population of Montreal, 
exasperated at the action of the Parliament in recognising 
claims for compensation on the part of the French Ca- 
nadian rebels of 1887 —that is, on the part of those who 
had slain loyalists and ruined their families — were ready 
to adopt any means — reasonable or unreasonable — of s- 
caping from the hated domination of an alien majority. 
‘The Rebellion Losses Bill was felt by them to imply a 
surrender of all those rights which they and theirs had 
fought hard to maintain, Hence the burning of the Parlia. 
ment buildings by an infuriated populace, Hence the 
demand in Montreal for annexation to the United States. 
Hence the attack upon Lord Elgin’s carriage in the same 

ity, and the less serious demonstration in Toronto. But 
‘wiser men and cooler politicians saw in the union of all 
the British-American Provinces a more constitutional, as 
well as a more pacific remedy. 

The first public meetings of the British American 
League were held in Montreal, where the movement early 
assumed a formal organization; auxiliary branches rapidly 
sprang up in almost every city, town and village through- 
‘out Upper Canada, and the Eastern Townships of Lower 
Canada. In Toronto, meetings were held at Smith's Hotel, 
at the corner of Colborne Street and West Market Square, 
and were attended by large numbers, chiefly of the Tory 
party, but including several known Reformers. In fact, 
from first to last, the sympathies of the Reformers were 
with the League; and hence there was no serious attempt 
ata counter demonstration, notwithstanding that the Gov- 
ernment and the Globe newspaper—at the time~—did 
their best to ridicule and condemn the proposed union. 

‘The principal speakers at the Toronto meetings were 
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P. M. Vankoughnet, John W. Gamble, Ogle R. Gowan, 
David B. Read, E.G: O'Brien, John Duggan and others. 
‘They were warmly supported. 

Alter some correspondence between Toronto and 
Montreal, it was arranged that a general meeting of the 
League, to consist of delegates from all the town and 
country branches, formally accredited, should be held at 
Kingston, in the new Town Hall, which had been placed 
at their disposal by the city authorities. Here, in a lofty, 
well-lighted and commodiously-seated hall, the British 
American League assembled on the 25th day of July, 1849. 
The number of delegates present was one hundred and 
forty, each representing some hundreds of stout yeomen, 
loyal to the death, and in intelligence equal to any con- 
stituency in the Empire or the world. The number of 
people so represented, with their families, could not have 
‘been less than half a million, 

‘The first day was spent in discussion (with closed doors) 
of the manner in which the proceedings should be con- 
ducted, and in the appointment of a committee to prepare 
resolutions for submission on the morrow. On the 26th, 
accordingly, the public business commenced. 


* Although no notice ofthe annexation movement in Montreal was 
taken publicly at the meeting, ie was well known that in the di- 
cussions with cloed doors all violence, and all tendencies towards 
disloyalty were uuterly condemned and repudiated, The best 
possible testimony on this point is contained in the following 
extract from the Kingston correspondence of the Globe news 
paper, of July Sls, 1849, the perusal of which now must, I think, 
rather astonish the well-known writer himtelf, should he happen 
to east his eye upon these pages: 

“The Bridsh Anglo-Saxons of Lower Canada will be most 
miserably disappointed in the League. They have held lately 
that they owed no allegiance to the crown of England, even if they 
‘id not go for annexation. The League is lyal tothe backbone; 
‘many ofthe Lower Canadians are Free Traders, atleast they look 
to Free Trade with the United States as the great means for pro- 
‘moting the prosperity of the Province—the League is strong for 
protection as the means of reviving our trade... Will the old 
‘Tory compact party, with protection and vested rights as its cry, 
‘ever raise its head in Upper Canada again, think you?” 





‘The proceedings were conducted in accordance with 
parliamentary practice. The chairman, the Hon. George 
Moffatt, of Montreal, sat on a raised platform at the east 
nd of the hall; ata table in front of him were placed the 
two secretaries, W. G. Mack, of Montreal, and Win. 
Brooke, of Shipton, C. E, On cither side were seated the 
delegates, and outside a rail, running transversely across 
the room, benches were provided for spectators, of whom 
a large number attended, A table for reporters stood on 
the south side, near the secretaries’ table. I was present 
both as delegate and reporter. 

The business of the day was commenced with prayer, 
by a clergyman of Kingston. 

Mr, John W. Gamble, of Vaughan, then, as chairman 
of the committee nominated the previous day, introduced a 
seties of resolutions, the first of which was as follows: 


“That it is essential to the prosperity of the country that 
the tariff should be so proportioned and levied, as to give 
just and adequate protection to the manufacturing and 
industrial classes of the country, and to secure to the 
agricultural population a home market with fair and re- 
‘munerative prices for all descriptions of farm produce.” 


Resolutions in favour of economy in public expenditure, 
Cf equal justice to all classes of the people, and condemna- 
tory of the Government in connection with the Rebellion 
Losses Bill, were proposed in turn, and unanimously 
adopted, after discussions extending over two or three 
days. The principal speakers in support of the resolution 
were J. W. Gamble, Ogle R. Gowan, P. M. Vankoughnet, 
Thos. Wilson, of Quebec, Geo. Crawford, A. A. Burnham, 
— Aikman, John Duggan, Col. Frazer, Geo, Benjamin, and 
John A. Macdonald. 

At length, the main object of the assemblage was 
reached, and embodied in the form of a motion introduced 
by Mr. Breckenridge, of Cobourg. 


That delegates be appointed to consult with similar dele- 
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gates from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, concerning 
the practicability of a union of all the provinces. 


This resolution was adopted unanimously after a full 
discussion. Other resolutions giving effect thereto were 
passed, and a committee appointed to draft an address 
founded thereon, which was issued immediately afterwards. 

‘On the Ist November following, the League reassem- 
bled in the Gity Hall, Toronto, to receive the report of 
the delegates to the Maritime Provinces, which was al- 
together favourable. It was then decided, that the proper 
course would be to bring the subject before the several 
legislatures through the people's representatives; and so 
the matter rested for the time. 

In consequence of the removal of the seat of govern- 
‘ment to Toronto, I was appointed secretary of the League, 
with Mr. C. W, Cooper as assistant secretary. Meetings of 
the Executive Committee took place from time to time. 
At one of these Mr. J. W. Gamble submitted a resolution, 
pledging the League to join its forces with the extreme 


radical party represented by Mr. Peter Perry and other 
Reformers, who were dissatisfied with the action of the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine-Hincks administration, and the course 
of the Globe newspaper in sustaining the same. This pro- 
position I felt it my duty to oppose, as being unwarranted 
by the committee's powers; it was negatived by a majority 
of two, and never afterwards revived. 


I subjoin Mr. Gamble’s speech on Protection to Native 
Industry, reported by myself for the Patriot, July 27, 1849, 
as.a valuable historical document, which the Globe of that 
day refused to publish: 


J.W. Gamble, Esq., in rising to support the motion said: 
He came to this convention to represent the views and 
opinions of a portion of the people of the Home District, 
‘and to deliberate upon important measures necessary for 
the good of the country, and not to subserve the interests of 
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any party whatever; to consider what it was that retarded 
the onward progress of this country in improvement, in 
wealth, in the arts and amenities of life; why we were be 
hind a neighbouring country in so many important re- 
spects, Unless we made some great change, unless we learnt 
speedily how to overtake that country, it followed in the 
natural course of events that we should be inevitably 
‘merged in that great republic, which he (Mr. G.) wished to 
avoid. The political questions which would engage the 
attention of the convention, embracing gross violations of 
our constitution and involving momentous consequences, 
were yet of small importance when compared with the 
‘great question of protection to native industry. A perusal of 
the statutes enacted by the Parliament of Great Britain 
from the time of the conquest of Canada to the abolition 
of the corn laws, for the regulation of the commercial in- 
tercourse of this colony, leads to the unavoidable convic~ 
tion, that the first object of the framers of those statutes was 
to protect and advance the interests of the people of Eng- 
land and such of them as might temporarily resort to the 
colony for the purpose of trade; and that when their ten- 
dency was to promote colonial interests, that tendency was 
more incidental than their chief purpose. That such a 
course of legislation was to be expected in the outset it was 
but reasonable to suppose, and that a continuation of 
enactments in the same spirit should be suffered by the 
British Canadians, with but few and feeble remonstrances 
(on their part, might be accounted for and even anticipated 
when we remember the material of which a large portion of 
the original population of Canada was composed. Ten 
Mousand U. E. Loyalists had emigrated from the United 
States to Upper Canada in 1783, rather than surrender 
their allegiance to the British throne; their enthusiastic 
attachment to the Crown of Great Britain had made them 
over prone to sacrifice their own, to what had been im- 
properly termed the interests of the empire. He (Mr. G.) 
‘was himself a grandson of one of those U. E, Loyalists, and 
might be said to have imbibed his British feelings with 
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his mother’s milk. He remembered the time well, when the 
utterance of a word disrespectful of the Sovereign was 
looked upon as an insult to be resented on the spot. Re- 
membering all this, and that these some people, Canada's 
earliest setlers, rather than live under a foreign govern 
ment, though the people of that government were their 
own countrymen, yea, their very Rinsmen and relatives — 
that they had forsaken their cultivated farms, their lands 
and possessions, to take up their abode with their families 
in a wilderness; remembering these circumstances, it need 
‘excite no surprise that the old colonial commercial system 
was allowed to continue without any very weighty re- 
monstrance from the colonists, until it expired in Britain's 
free trade policy. Although that same system, primarily 
intended for Britain's benefit, was not caleulated to ad- 
vance the seitlement, the improvement, or the wealth of 
Canada, with equal rapidity to that of the adjoining 
country, whose inhabitants enacted their own commercial 
regulations with a view to their own immediate benefit 
and without reference to that of others. The United States 
had legislated solely for their own interests. Our commer- 
cial legislation, instead of consulting exclusively our good, 
had been directed for the benefit of England. If that same 
policy were continued hereafter, to overtake our neigh- 
bours would be hopeles, and he reiterated that the conse- 
quences would be fatal to our connexion with Great 
Britain 

We must protect the industry of our country. The 
people of this country surely are the fist entitled to the 
benefits of the markets of their country. He had been 
brought up a commercial man, and until lately held 
the free trade principles of commercial men. From his 
youth, Smith's “Wealth of Nations” had been almast as 
Jamiliar to him as his Catechism, and was regarded with 
almost equal deference; but practical experience had of latg 
forced upon him the conviction, that that beautiful theory 
‘was not borne out by corresponding benefits; he had looked 
at is practical results, and was constrained to acknowledge, 
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in spite of early predilections, that that theory was a fallacy 
He had adopied the views of the American Protectionists 
as those mast consonant with sound reason and common 
sense. Their arguments he looked upon as unanswerable; 
with them he believed that economists and free trade ad- 
vocates had overlooked three principles which to him ap- 
peared like economic laws of nature, and the disregard of 
which alone was suficient to account for the present posi- 
tion of our country. They say, and he believed with them, 
that the earth, the only source of all production, requires 
the refuse of its products to be returned to its soil, or pro- 
ductiveness diminishes and eventually ceases. That the ex- 
pense of carriage to distant markets not only wastes the 
‘manure of animals on the road, but that the expenses of 
freight and commissions, of charges to carriers and ex- 
changers, are in themselves a waste, avoided by a home 
market whenever the consumer is not separated from the 
producer; and that those productions fitted for distant 
markets, such as wheat and other grains, are only yielded 
by bushels, while those adapted for the use of the home 
consumer, and unsuited for distant transportation, as po- 
tatoes, turnips, cabbages, are yielded by tons. These were 
facts well worthy the attention of our agriculturists—eight- 
tenths of our whole population—and which could not be 
100 often or too plainly placed before them. It is essential 
to the prosperity of every agricultural country that the con- 
sumer should be placed side by side with the producer, 
the loom and anvil side by side with the plough and harrow. 
The truth of these principles is well known in England, 
‘and practically carried out there by her agriculturists every 
day. She possesses within herself unlimited stores of lime, 
chalk and marl, besides animal manures, valued in Mc- 
Queen’s Statistics in 1840 at nearly sixty millions of pounds, 
more Uhan the then value of the whole of her cotton manu- 
Jactures. Yet England employs whole fleets in conveying 
manure, guano and animal bones to her shores; yes, has 
ransacked the whole habitable globe for materials to en- 
rich her fields, and yet, forsooth, her economists and hosts 
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of other writers would fain persuade all nations and make 
the world believe, that all countries are to be enriched 
by sending their food, their raw produce, their wheat, 
their rye, their barley, their oats and their grains to her 
market, to be eaten upon her ground, which thus re- 
ceives the benefit of the refuse of the food of man, while 
that of animals employed in its carriage is wasted on the 
road, and the grower’s profits are reduced by freight to 
her ship-owners and commission to her merchants, Behold 
the inconsistency, behold the practice of England and the 
preaching of England; behold how it is exemplified in the 
‘countries most closely in connection with her: look at Port- 
ugal, “our ancient ally.” By the famous Methuen treaty 
she surrendered her manufactures for a market for her 
wines, and thus separated the producer from the consumer. 
From that hour Portugal declined, and is now — what? — 
the least among the nations of the earth. Next, let us direct 
‘our attention to the West Indian Islands. They do not even 
refine their own sugar, but import what they consume of 
that article from England, whither they send the raw 
‘material from which it is made, in order, he supposed, to 
enrich the British ship-owner with two voyages across the 
Allantic, and the British refiner in England, instead of 
bringing him and his property within their own islands 
Such is their commercial policy; and with free trade the 
West India planter has been ruined, the prospects of the 
country are blighted, and discord and discontent pervade 
the land. Next comes the East Indies: partial free trade with 
England has destroyed her manufactures. He (Mr. G.) could 
well recollect when Indian looms supplied the nation with 
cottons; here in Canada they were the only cottons used: 
‘he appealed to the chairman, who could corroborate his 
statement, and must remember the Salampores and Baftas 
of India, But Arkwright’s invention of the spinning jenny 
enabled England to import the raw material from India, 
and send back the finished article better and cheaper than 
the natwe operatives could furnish it. It was forced into 
their markets in spite of their earnest protests, which only 
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sought for the imposition on British goods in India of like 
duties to those levied upon Indian products in Britain, and 
which was denied them. Now, mark the result. The agri- 
culture of India is impoverished, many tracts of her richest 
soil have relapsed into jungle, and both her import and ex- 
‘port trade are now in a most unsatisfactory state—at least so 
‘says the “Economist,” the best free trade journal in Eng- 
land. India was prosperous while clothed in fabrics the 
work of her own people. What country can compare with 
hher in the richness of her raw products? But England 
forced her to separate the producer and consumer, and 
bitter fruits — the inevitable results of the breach of that 
economic law of nature which requires they should be 
placed side by side—have been the consequence. Turn 
next to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and our own Canada, 
‘Are those countries in a prosperous condition? (No, No!) 
‘Are we prosperous in Canada? The meeting of this conven- 
tion tells another story. Canada exports the sweat of her 
sons; she sends to England her wheat, her flour, her timber, 
‘and other raw produce, the product of manual labour, and 
receives in return England’s cottons, woollens and hard- 
wares, the product of laboursaving, self-acting and inex- 
‘pensive machinery. We separate the consumer and the 
producer; we seck in distant markets a reward for our 
labour; it is denied us, and this suicidal policy must exist 
no longer. Behold its effects in our currency; not a dollar 
in specie can we retain, unless it is circulated at a greater 
‘value than it bears in the countries of our indebtedness 
while our government is obliged to issue shin-plasters to 
eke out its revenue. The true policy for Canada is to con: 
Sule her own interests, as the people of the United States 
have consulted theirs, irrespective of the interests of any 
other country. Leave others to take care of themselves. Our 
present system has inundated us with English and Foreign 
manufactures, and has swept away all the products of 
our soil, all the products of our forests, all the capital 
brought into the country by emigration, all the money ex- 
pended by the British Government for military purposes, 
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and leaves us poor enough. Why does not Ganada prosper 
equally with the adjacent republic? He had often asked 
the question. “Oh, the Americans have more enterprise, 
more capital, and more emigration than Canada,” is the 
universal answer. It is true, these are causes of prosperity in 
the Union, but they are secondary causes only; in the first 
instance, they are effects, the legitimate effects of her com- 
mercial code, which protects the industry of her citizens, 
stimulates enterprise and largely rewards labour. Why does 
the poor western emigrant leave Canada? — because in the 
union he gets better reward for his labour. 

This was strictly a labour question, He desired not to 
see the wages of labour reduced until a man's unremitting 
toil procured barely sufficient for the supply of his animal 
wants —he desired to behold our labourers, mechanics, 
and operatives a well fed, well clothed and well educated 
bart of the community. The country must support its la- 
bour; is it not then far preferable to support it in the posi- 
tion of an independent, intelligent body, than as a mass of 
paupers ~ you may bring it down, down, down, until, as in 
Ireland, the man will be forced to do his daily work for his 
daily potatoes. He had forgotten Ireland, a case just in 
point; she exports to England wast quantities of food, of 
raw produce —who has not heard in the English markets 
of Irish wheat, Irish oats, Irish pork, beef and butter. Ire- 
land has but few manufactures — she has separated the 
producer and consumer, and has reaped the consequence of 
‘exporting her food, in poverty, wretchedness and rags. Ire- 
land has denied the earth the refuse of its productions, and 
the earth has cast out her sons, Ask the reason—it is the 
con-acre system, says one; it is the absentee landlords, says 
another. But if the absenteeism invariably produced such 
results, why is it not the case in Scotland? Scotland, since 
the union, has doubled, trebled, aye, quadrupled her 
wealth, he knew not how often. Since the union, Scotland 
exports but little food, the food produced by the soil is 
there consumed upon the soil, and to her absentee land- 
lords, she pays the rent of that soil in the produce of her 
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looms and her furnaces. This led him to consider the policy 
of those countries that support the greatest number of 
human beings in proportion to their area. First, Belgium, 
the battle field of Europes that country had suffered im- 
measurably from the effects of war, yet her people were al- 
ways prosperous, quiet and contented, amid the convul- 
sions of Europe, for there the consumer and producer were 
sside by side, In Normandy, China, the North of England, 
and South of Scotland, in the Eastern States, the same 
system prevailed. The speaker that preceded him (Mr. 
Gowan) had said that under the present system we were 
led to speculate in human blood, upon the chance of Eur- 
opean wars; it was too true, it was horrible to contemplate; 
but he would say, was it not more horrible still, to speculate 
upon the chance of famine? Had we never looked, never 
hoped, for a famine in Ireland, England or the continent 
of Europe, that we might increase our store thereby!!! 
put money in our pockets!!! to such dreadful shifts, 
dreadful to reflect upon, had the disregard of the great 
principle he had enunciated reduced us. The proper 
remedy was to protect our native industry, to protect it 
from the surplus products of the industry of other countries 
—surplus products sold in our markets without any refer- 
‘ence to the cost of production. Manufactures look at home 
consumption in the first place for their profits; that market 
being filled, they do not force off their surplus among their 
‘own people — that might injure their credit, or perman- 
ently lower the value of their manufactures at home. They 
send their surplus abroad to sell for what it will bring. An- 
other view of the question was, that in the exchanging 
produce for foreign manufactures, one half of the com- 
modities is raised by native industry and capital, and one 
half by foreign. One half goes to promote native industry 
‘and capital, and the other half forcign industry and capital, 
but if the exchange is made at home, it stands to common 
sense, that all the commodities are raised by native in- 
dustry and capital, and the benefit of the barter if retained 
at home, to promote and support them. Where the raw 
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material produced in any country is worked up in that 
country, the difference between the value of the material 
and the finished article is retained in the country. 


He would be met, he supposed, with a stale objection 
that protection is a tax imposed for the benefit of one class 
upon the rest of the community. Never was any assertion 
more fallacious, Admitting that the value of an article was 
enhanced by protection, which he (Mr. G) did not admit, 
the rest of the community were benefited a thousand fold 
by that very protection; for instance, if a farmer paid a 
little more’ for his coat, was he not doubly, quadruply 
compensated for his wool, to say nothing of the market, 
also at his own door, for his potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
eggs, and milk. But he denied that increase of price in- 
variably followed a protective policy; that policy furnished 
the manufacturer a market at home for quantity and quan- 
tity only, while home competition, stimulated by a system 
securing a fair reward for industrial pursuits, soon brought 
down the manufactured article as low as it ought to be. He 
might be answered, your system will destroy our foreign 
trade altogether. The fact was the very reverse; the saving 
made by home consumption of food and raw produce on 
the soil where it was grown, to the producer, enabled that 
producer to purchase a greater quantity of articles brought 
froma distance, and made him a greater consumer of those 
very articles than when the value of the produce of his own 
farm was diminished by carriage to, and by charges in a 
distant market. He had now in his possession statistical 
tables of the United States, for successive periods, sufficient 
to convince the most sceptical, that during the periods their 
‘manufacturers had been most strongly protected, the aver- 
age prices of such manufactures had been less, while the 
amount of imported goods had exceeded that of similar 
beriods under low duties. Mr. Gowan had alluded to a case 
in which the very sand of the opposite shore was turned 
into a source of wealth by a glass manufactory, and also to 
the rocks of New Hampshire. He had also visited the 
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Eastern States, and was delighted with the industry, the 
economy and intelligence of the people; but as io the 
country, he believed it would be a hard matter to induce 
4 Canadian to take up his abode among its granite rocks 
‘and ice, yet those very rocks and that ice were by that 
thrifty people converted into wealth, and formed no small 
item in their resources. 

Such are the results, the legitimate results of a pro: 
lective policy, but the United States have not always fol 
lowed that policy. The revolution did not do away with 
their prejudices in favour of British goods; for a long 
period after, nothing would go down but British cloths, 
cottons, and hardware. Then came the war of 1812, which 
showed them that they were but nominally independent 
while other nations supplied their wants; the war forced 
them to manufacture for themselves. After that war, ex: 
cepting in some coarse goods, low ad valorem duties were 
imposed; the consequence was,a general prostration of the 
manufacturing interests, followed by low prices in all agri- 
cultural staples, In 1824 recourse was again had to protec- 
tion; national prosperity was soon visible; but why should 
he further detail the experiments made by that country? 
Suffice it to say, three times was the trial of free trade made, 
‘and three times had they to retrace their steps and return 
o the protective system, now so successfully in operation. 
England herself, with above one hundred millions of unpro: 
tected subjects, now declares the partially protected United 
States her best customer; in 1844 the amount of her exports 
to that country was eight millions, a sum equal to the whole 
of her exports to all her colonies. In 1846 the amount of 
cotton goods imported into the United States was one-fifth 
of their whole consumption, the amount of woollens like- 
wise a fifth, and the amount of iron imported one-eighth of 
the entire quantity consumed. What proportion our im- 
portation of these articles in Canada bears to our consump. 
tion he had not been able to ascertain; but his conviction 
was, that if we adopted a similar commercial policy to that 
of the United States, the time would come when we should 
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only import one-fifth of our cottons, one-fifth of our wool- 
lens, one-eighth of our iron; and when that time did come, 
and not till then, might we hope to cast our eye upon our 
republican neighbour without envying her greater pros- 


4x Results of the B.A. League 


‘The very brief summary which I have been able to give 
in the preceding chapter, may sullice to show, as T have 
desired to do, that no lack of progressiveness, no lack of 
patriotism, no lack of energy on great public occasions, is 
justly chargeable against Canadian Tories. I could pro- 
‘duce page after page of extracts, in proof that the objects 
of the League were jeered at and condemned by the Re- 
form press, led by the Globe newspaper. But in that in- 
stance Mr. George Brown was deserted by his own party. I 
spoke at the time with numbers of Reformers who entirely 
sympathized with us; and it was not long before we had our 
twiumph, which was in the year 1864, when the Hon. 

orge Brown and the Hon. John A. Macdonald clasped 
hhands together, for the purpose of forming an administra- 
tion expressly pledged to effect the union of the five Pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 

In the importance of the object, the number and in- 
telligence of the actors, and, above all, in the determined 
earnestness of every man concerned, the meetings of the 
British American League may well claim to rank with 
those famous gatherings of the people, which have marked 
great eras in the world’s progress both in ancient and 
modern times. In spite of every effort to dwarf its im- 
portance, and even to ignore its existence, the British 
American League fulfilled its mission. 
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By the action of the League, was Canada lifted into a 
front rank amongst progressive peoples. 

By the action of the League, the day was hastened, 
when our rivers, our lakes, our canals, our railroads, shall 
constitute the great highway from Europe to Eastern Asia 
and Australasia, 

By the action of the League, a forward step was taken 
towards that great future of the British race, which is 
destined to include in its heaven-directed mission, the 
whole world — east, west, north and south! 
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24 Toronto Civic Affairs 


My first step in public life was in 1848. I had leased from 
the heirs of the late Major Hartney (who had been barrack- 
master of York during its seige and capture by the Amer- 
ican forces under Generals Pike and Dearborn in 1813) 
his house on Wellington street, opposite the rear of Bishop 
Strachan's palace, I thus became a resident ratepayer of 
the ward of St. George, and in that capacity contested the 
representation of the ward as councilman, in opposition to 
the late Ezekiel F. Whittemore, whose American anteced- 
cents rendered him unpopular just then. As neither Mr. 
Whittemore nor myself resorted to illegitimate means of 
influencing votes, we speedily became fast friends—a 
friendship which lasted until his death. I was defeated after 
a dlose contest. Before the end of the year, however, Mr. 
‘Whittemore resigned his seat in the council and offered me 
his support, so that I was elected councilman in his stead, 
and held the seat as councilman, and afterwards as alder. 
‘man, continuously until 1854, when I removed to Carlton, 
on the Davenport Road, five miles north-west of the city. 
The electors have since told me that I taught them how 
to vote without bribery, and certainly I never purchased a 
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vote. My chief outlay arose from a custom — not bad, as I 
think ~ originated by the late Alderman Wakefield, of pro- 
viding a hearty English dinner at the expense of the suc- 
cessful candidates, at the Shades Hotel, in which the candi- 
dates and voters on both sides were wont to participate. 
Need 1 add, that the company was jovial, and the toasts 
effusively loyal. 

The members of the council, when I took my seat, 
were: George Gurnett, Mayor, who had been conspicuous 
as an officer of the Gity Guard in 1887-88; aldermen, G. 
Duggan, jr., Geo. P. Ridout, Geo. W, Allan, R. Dempsey, 
Thos. Bell, Jno. Bell, ¢.c., Hon. H. Sherwood, a.c., Robt. 
Beard, Jas. Beatty, Geo. T. Denison, jr, and Wm, A, 
Campbell; also, councilmen Thos. Armstrong, Jno. 
Ritchey, W. Davis, Geo. Coulter, Jas. Ashfield, R. James, 
jt, Edwin Bell, Samuel Platt, Jno. T. Smith, Jno, Carr and 
Robt. B. Denison. My own name made up the twenty-four 
that then constituted the council. The city officers were: 
has. Daly, clerk; A. T. McCord, chamberlain; Clarke 
Gamble, solicitor; Jno. G. Howard, engineer; Geo. L. 
Allen, chief of police; Jno. Kidd, governor of jail; and 
Robt. Beard, chief engineer of fire brigade. 

During the years 1850, 1, "2 and "3, I had for colleagues, 
in addition to those of the above who were re-elected: 
aldermen John G. Bowes, Hon. J. H. Cameron, 9c, R- 
Kneeshaw, Wm. Wakefield, E. F. Whittemore, Jno. B. 
Robinson, Jos. Sheard, Geo. Brooke, J. M. Strachan, Jno, 
Hutchison, Wm. H. Boulton, John Carr, S. Shaw, Jas. 
Beaty, Samuel Platt, E. H. Rutherford, Angus Morrison, 
Ogle R. Gowan, M. P. Hayes, Wm, Gooderham and Hon. 
‘Wm. Cayley; and councilmen Jonathan Dunn, Jno. Bugg, 
Adam Beatty, D. C, Maclean, Faw. Wright, Jas. Price, 
Kivas Tully, Geo. Platt, Chas, E. Romain, R. C. McMullen, 
Jos. Lee, Alex. Macdonald, Samuel Rogers, F. C. Capreol, 
Samuel T. Green, Wm. Hall, Robert Dodds, Thos. Me- 
Conkey and Jas. Baxter. 

The great majority of these men were persons of high 
character and standing, with whom it was both a privilege: 
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and a pleasure to work; and the affairs of the city were, 
generally speaking, honestly and disinterestedly adminis- 
tered. Many of my old colleagues still fill conspicuous 
positions in the public service, while others have died full 
of years and honours. 

My share of the civic service consisted principally in 
doing most of the hard work, in which I took a delight, and 
found my colleagues remarkably willing to cede to me. All 
the city buildings were reerected or improved under my 
direct charge, as chairman of the Market Block and Market 
‘committees, The St, Lawrence Hall, St. Lawrence Market, 
Gity Hall, St. Patrick's Market, St. Andrew's Market, the 
Weigh-House, were all constructed in my time. And lastly, 
the original contract for the esplanade was negotiated by 
the late Ald. W. Gooderham and myself, as active members 
of the Wharves and Harbours committee. The by-laws for 
granting £25,000 to the Northern Railway, and £100,000 
to the Toronto & Guelph Railway, were both introduced 
and carried through by me, as chairman of the Finance 
committee, in 1853 

‘The old market was a curiously ugly and ill-contrived 
erection. Low brick shops surrounded three sides of the 
square, with cellars used for slaughtering sheep and calves: 
the centre space was paved with rubble stones, and was 
rarely free from heaps of cabbage leaves, bones and skins. 
‘The old City Hall formed the fourth or King Street side, 
‘open underneath for fruit and other stalls. The owners of 
imaginary vested rights in the old stalls raised a small 
rebellion when their dirty purlieus were invaded; and the 
decision of the Council, to rent the new stalls by public 
auction to avoid charges of favouritism, brought matters 
toa climax, On the Saturday evening when the new arcade 
and market were lighted with gas and opened to the public, 
the Market committee walked through from King to Front 
Street to observe the effect. The indignation of the butch- 
ers took the form of closing all their shutters, and as a last 
expression of contempt nailing thereon miserable shanks 
‘of mutton! Dire as this omen was meant to be, it does not 
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seem to have prevented the St. Lawrence Market from 
being a credit to the city ever since. 

‘There is a historical incident connected with the old 
market, of a very tragic character. One day towards the 
latter end of 1837, William Lyon Mackenzie held there a 
political meeting to denounce the Family Compact. There 
was a wooden gallery round the square, the upright posts 
of which were full of sharp hooks, used by the butchers to 
expose their meat for sale, as were also the cross beams 
from post to post. A considerable number of people—from 
three to four hundred—were present, and the great agita- 
tor spoke from an auctioneer’s desk placed near the western 
stalls. Many young men of Tory families, as well as Orange- 
men and their party allies, attended to hear the speeches. 
In the midst of the excitement—applauding or derisive, 
according to the varying feelings of the crowd—the iron 
stays of the balcony gave way and precipitated numbers to 
the ground. Two or three were caught on the meathooks, 
and one—young Fiugibbon, a son of Col. Fitzgibbon who 
afterwards commanded at Gallows Hill—was killed, Others 
were seriously wounded, amongst whom was Charles Daly, 
then stationer, and afterwards city clerk, whose leg was 
broken in the fall. I well remember seeing him carried in 
to his own shop insensible, and supposed to be fatally hurt. 

‘The routine of city business does not afford much oc- 
casion for entertaining details, and I shall therefore only 
trouble my readers with notices of the principal civic 
events to which I was a party, from 1849 to 1853. 


Ke 


43 Lord Elgin in Toronto 


‘On the 9th day of October, 1849, Lord Elgin made his 
second public entry into Toronto. The announcement of 
his intention to do so, communicated to the mayor, Geo. 
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Gumett, Esq., by letter signed by his lordship’s brother 
and secretary, Col. Bruce, raised a storm of excitement in 
the city, which was naturally felt in the city council. The 
‘members were almost to a man Tories, a large proportion 
of whom had served as volunteers in 1837-8. The more 
violent insisted upon holding His Excellency personally 
responsible for the payment of rebels for losses arising out 
of the rebellion in Lower Canada; while moderate men 
‘contended, that as representative of the Queen, the Gov- 
emor-General should be received with respect and cour- 
tesy at least, if not with enthusiasm. So high did party 
feeling run, that inflammatory placards were posted about 
the streets, calling on all loyal men to oppose His Excel- 
Tency's entrance, as an encourager and abettor of treason. 
A special meeting of the council was summoned in conse- 
‘quence, for September 13th, at which the Hon. Henry 
Sherwood, member for the city, moved a resolution declar- 
ing the determination of the council to repress all violence, 
whether of word or deed, which was carried by a large ma- 
jority. 

‘The draft of an address which had been prepared by a 
committee of the citizens, and another by Ald. G, T. 
Denison, were considered at a subsequent meeting of the 
council held on the 17th, and strongly objected tothe 
first as too adulatory, the second as too political. As T had 
the readiest pen in the council, and was in the habit of 
helping members on both sides to draft their ideas in the 
form of resolutions, the major requested me to prepare 
an address embodying the general feelings of the members. 
I accordingly did so to the best of my ability, and suc- 
ceeded in writing one which might express the loyalty of 
the citizens, without committing them to an approval of 
the conduct of the Hincks-Taché government in carrying 
through Parliament the Rebellion Losses Bill. The other 
addresses having been either defeated or withdrawn, I 
submitted mine, which was carried by a majority of seven- 
teen to four. And thus was harmony restored 

His Excellency arrived on the appointed day, being the 
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‘9th of October. The weather was beautiful, and the city 
was alive with excitement, not unmingled with appre- 
hension. Lieut-Col. and Ald. G. T. Denison had volun. 
teered the services of the Governor-General’s Body Guard, 
which were graciously accepted. A numerous cortege of 
officials and prominent citizens met and accompanied the 
Vice-regal party from the Yonge St. wharf to Ellah’s Hotel, 
on King St. west. As they were proceeding up Yonge street, 
‘one or two rotten eggs were thrown at the Governor. 
General's carriage, by men who were immediately arrested. 

‘On arriving at Ellah’s Hotel, His Excellency took his 
stand on the porch, where the City Address was presented, 
which with the reply I give in full 


ADDRESS 


To His Excellency the Right Hon, James Eatl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, Governor-General, &¢., &. 


May it Please Your Excellency, 
We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the City of 
Toronto, in Common Council assembled, beg leave to 
approach Your Excellency as the representative of our Most 
Gracious and beloved Sovereign, with renewed assurances 
of our attachment and devotion to Her Majesty's person 
and government, 

We will not conceal from Your Excellency, that great di- 
versity of opinion, and much consequent excitement, exists 
among us on questions connected with the political con- 
dition of the Province; but we beg to assure Your Excel- 
lency, that however warmly the citizens of Toronto may 
feel on such subjects, they will be prepared on all occasions 
to demonstrate their high appreciation of the blessings of 
the British Constitution, by according to the Governor- 
General of this Province that respect and consideration 
which are no less due to his exalted position, than to the 
well tried loyalty and decorum which have ever distin- 
Buished the inhabitants of this peaceful and flourishing 
community, 
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The City of Toronto has not escaped the commercial 
depression which has for some time so generally prevailed. 
We trust, however, that the crisis is now past, and that the 
abundant harvest with which a kind Providence has blessed 
‘us, will ere long restore the commerce of the country to a 
healthy tone. 

We watch with lively interest the prospect which the 
completion of our great water communications with the 
ocean, will open to us; and we fervently hope that the 
extension of trade thus opened to Her Majesty's North 
American Provinces will tend to strengthen the union 
between these Provinces and the Parent State. 

We congratulate Your Excellency and Lady Elgin upon 
the birth of an heir to Your Exceilency's house; and we 
truly sympathise with Her Ladyship upon her present 
delicate and weak state, and venture to hope that her tour 
through Upper Canada will have the effect of restoring her 
to the enjoyment of perfect health. 


Gentlemen,—I receive with much satisfaction the assur- 
‘ance of your attachment and devotion to Her Majesty's 
person and government, 

That the diversities of opinion which exist among you, 
‘on questions connected with the political condition of the 
Province, should be attended with much excitement, is 
greatly to be regretted, and I fully appreciate the motives 
which induce you at the present time, to call my attention 
to the fact. I am willing, nevertheless, to believe that how- 
ever warmly the citizens of Toronto may feel on such 
subjects, they will be prepared, on all occasions, to demon- 
strate their high appreciation of the blessings of the British 
Constitution, by according to the Governor-General that 
respect and consideration which are no less due to his 
position than to their own well-tried loyalty and decorum. 

It is my firm conviction, moreover, that the inhabitants 
of Canada, generally, are averse to agitation, and that all 
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communities as well as individuals, who aspire to take a 
lead in the affairs of the Province, will best fit themselves 
for that high avocation, by exhibiting habitually in their 
demeanour, the love of order and of peaceful progress. 

I have observed with much anxiety and concern the 
commercial depression from which the City of Toronto, 
in common with other important towns in the Province, 
has of late so seriously suffered. I trust, however, with you, 
that the crisis is now past, and that the abundant harvest, 
with which a hind Providence has blessed the country, will 
ere tong restore its commerce to a healthy tone. 

The completion of your water communications with 
the ocean must indeed be watched with a lively interest 
by all who have at heart the welfare of Canada and the 
continuance of the connection so happily subsisting be- 
tween the Province and the Parent State, These great 
works have undoubtedly been costly, and the occasion of 
some financial embarrassment while in progress. But 1 
firmly believe that the investment you have made in them 
thas been judicious, and that you have secured thereby for 
your children, and your children’s children, an inheritance 
‘that will not fail them so long as the law of nature endures 
which causes the waters of your vast inland seas to seek an 
outlet to the ocean. 

Lam truly obliged to you for the congratulations which 
you offer me on the birth of my son, and for the hind in- 
terest which you express in Lady Elgin’s health: I am 
happy to be able to inform you, that she has already de- 
rived much benefit from her sojourn in Upper Canada. 


As not a little fictitious history has been woven out of 
these events, I shall call in evidence here the Globe news- 
Paper of the 11th, the following day, in which I find this 
editorial paragraph: 


“It is seldom we have had an opportunity of speaking in 
terms of approbation of our civic authorities, but we can- 
not but express our high sense of the manly, independent 
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manner in which all have done their duty on this occasion. 
The grand jury* is chiefly composed of Conservatives, the 
Mayor, Aldermen and the police are all Conservatives, but 
no men could have carried out more fearlessly their deter- 
‘mination to maintain order in the community.” 


Of all the Governors-General who have been sent out t0 

Canada, Lord Elgin was by far the best fitted, by personal 

‘of manners, eloquence in speech, and readiness in 

tone of his hearers, to tide over a stormy 

political crisis. He had not been long in Toronto before 

his praises rang from every tongue, even the most embit- 

tered. Americans who came in contact with him, went 
away charmed with his flattering attentions. 


SKS 


44 Toronto Harbour and Esplanade 


‘The number of citizens is becoming few indeed, who 
remember Toronto Bay when its natural surroundings 
were still undefaced and its waters pure and pellucid. 
From the French Fort to the Don River, curving gently in 
circular sweep, under a steep bank forty feet high covered 
‘with luxuriant forest trees, was a narrow sandy beach used 
as a pleasant carriagedrive, much frequented by those 
residents who could boast private conveyances. A wooden 
bridge spanned the Don, and the road was continued 
thence, still under the shade of umbrageous trees, almost 
to Gibraltar Point on the west, and past Ashbridge’s Bay 


* The grand jury, who happened to be in session, had presented 
some thirteén young men as parties ‘oan attempt to create a riot 
Some months afterwards, the persons accused were brought 10 
‘tial, and three of them found guilty and sentenced to short terms 
of imprisonment. 
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‘eastward. At that part of the peninsula, forming the site of 
the present east entrance, the ground rose at least thirty 
feet above high-water mark, and was crested with trees, 
‘Those trees and that bank were destroyed through the 
cupidity of city builders, who excavated the sand and 
brought it away in barges to be used in making mortar. 
‘This went on unchecked till about the year 1848, when a 
violent storm—almost a tornado—from the east swept 
across the peninsula, near Ashbridge’s Bay, where it had 
been denuded of sand nearly to the ordinary level of the 
water. This aroused public attention to the danger of 
further neglect. 

‘The harbour had been for some years under the charge 
of a Board of Commissioners, of which, the chairman was 
nominated by the Government, two members by the City 
Council, and two by the Board of Trade. The Govern- 
‘ment, through the chairman, exercised of course the chief 
control of the harbour and of the harbour dues. 

In the spring of 1849, the chairman of the Harbour 
Commission was Col. J. G. Chewett, a retired officer I 
think of the Royal Engineers; the other members were 
Ald. Geo. W. Allan and myself, representing the City 
Council; Messrs. Thos. D. Harris, hardware merchant, and 
Jno. G. Worts, miller, nominees of the Board of Trade. I 
well remember accompanying Messrs. Allan, Harris and 
Worts round the entire outer beach, on wheels and afoot, 
and a very pleasant trip it was. The waters on retiring had 
left a large pool at the place where they had crossed, but 
no actual gap then existed. Our object was to observe the 
extent of the mischief, and to adopt a remedy if possible. 
Among the several plans submitted was one by Mr, Sand- 
ford Fleming, for carrying out into the water a number of 
{groynes or jetties, so as to intercept the soil washed down 
from the Scarboro' heights, and thus gradually widen the 
peninsula as well as resist the further erasion of the exist- 
ing beach. At a subsequent meeting of the Harbour Com- 
mission, this suggestion was fully discussed, The chairman, 
who was much enfeebled by age and ill-health, resented 
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angrily the interference of nomprofessional_men, and 
refused even to put a motion on the subject. Thereupon, 
Mr, Allan, who was as zealously sanguine as Col. Chewett 
‘was the reverse, offered to pay the whole cost of the groynes 
out of his own pocket. Still che chairman continued ob- 
durate, and became so offensive in his remarks, that the 
proposition was abandoned in disgust.* 

In following years, the breach recurred again and again, 
until it produced an established gap. Efforts were made at 
various times to have the gap closed but always defeated by 
the influence of eastern property owners, who contended 
that a free current through the Bay was necessary to the 
health of the east end of the city. The only thing accom- 
plished from 1849 to 1853, was the establishment of buoys 
at the western entrance of the harbour, and a lighthouse 
and guide light on the Queen’s wharf; also the employ- 
ment of dredges in deepening the channel between the 
wharf and the buoys, in which Mr. T. D. Harris took a 
lively interest, and did great service to the mercantile com- 
munity. 

‘Beyond the erection of wharves at several points, no 
attempt was made to change the shore line until 1853, 
when it became necessary to settle the mode in which the 
Northern and Grand Trunk Railways should enter the 
city. An esplanade had been determined upon so long ago 
as 1898; and in 1840 a by-law was passed by the City 
Council, making it a condition of all waterJot leases, that 
the lessees should construct their own portion of the work. 
In May, 1852, the first active step was taken by notifying 


* After I had left the Council, the question of harbour preservation 
Was formally taken up at Mayor Allan's instance, and three 
premiums offered for the best reports on the subject. The first 
prize was adjudged to the joint report of Mr. Sandford Fleming 
Ind Mr, HY. Hind, in which the system of groynes was recome 
‘mended. The reports were printed, but the Counell—did nothing 
Mr, Allan again offered to put down a groyne at his own expense, 
Mr. Fleming agreeing to superintend the work, The offer, how 
ever, was never accepted 





lessees that their covenants would be enforced. The Mayor, 
John G. Bowes, having reported to the Council that he had 
‘made verbal application to members of the government at 
Quebec, for a grant of the water-lots west of Simcoe Street, 
then under the control of the Respective Officers of Her 
Majesty's Ordnance in Upper Canada, a formal memorial 
applying for those lots was adopted and transmitted ac 
cordingly. 

‘The Committee on Wharves, Harbours, ete. for 1852, 
consisted of the Mayor, Councilmen Tully and Lee, with 
‘myself as chairman. We were actively engaged during the 
latter half of the year and the following spring, in negoti- 
ations with the Northern and Grand Trunk Railway 
boards, in making surveys and obtaining suggestions for 
the work of the Esplanade, and in carrying through Patlia- 
ment the necessary legislation, Messrs. J. G, Howard, city 
engineer; William Thomas, architect; and Walter Shanly, 
‘chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Railway, were severally 
employed to prepare plans and estimates; and no. pains 
were spared to get the best advice from all quarters. The 
Mayor was indefatigable on behalf of the city's interests, 
and to him undoubtedly, is mainly due the success of the 
Council in obtaining the desired grant from Government, 
both of the water-lots and the peninsula, 

‘The chairman of the Committee on Wharves and Har- 
ours, etc., for 1858, was the late Alderman W. Gooder- 
ham, a thoroughly respected and respectable citizen, who 
took the deepest interest in the subject. I acted with and 
for him on all occasions, preparing reports for the Council, 
and even went so far as to calculate minutely from the 
soundings the whole details of excavation, filling in, breast 
work, etc., in order to satisfy myself that the interests of 
the city were duly protected. 

In September, 1853, tenders for the work were received 
from numerous parties, and subjected to rigorous examin- 
ation, the opinions of citizens being freely taken thereon, 
In the meantime, it was necessary, before closing the con- 
tract, to obtain authority from the Government with 
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respect to the western water lots, and I was sent to Quebec 
for that purpose, in which, but for the influence of the 
Grand Trunk Company, and of Messrs. Gzowski & Mac- 
pherson, I might have failed. The Hon. Mr. Hincks, then 
premier, received me rather brusquely at first, and it was 
not until he was thoroughly satisfied that the railway 
interests were fairly consulted, that I made much progress 
with him, I did succeed, however, and brought back with 
me all necessary powers both as to the water lots and the 
peninsula. 

Finally, the tender of Messrs. Gzowski & Co. was very 
generally judged to be most for the interests of the city. 
‘They offered to allow £10,000 for the right of way for the 
Grand Trunk Railway along the Esplanade; and engaged 
for the same sum to erect five bridges, with brick abut- 
ments and stone facings, to be built on George, Church, 
Yonge, Bay, and either York or Simcoe Streets, to the 
wharves.* The contract also provided that the cribwork 
should be of sufficient strength to carry stone facing here- 
after.t 

When canvassing St. George's Ward in December, 
1852, for re-election as alderman, I told my constituents 
that nothing but my desire to complete the Esplanade 
arrangements could induce me to sacrifice my own business 
interests by giving up more than half my time for another 
year: and it was with infinite satisfaction that on the 4th 
of January, 1854—the last week but one of my term in the 
Council—I saw the Esplanade contract "signed, sealed and 
delivered” in the presence of the Wharves and Harbours 


‘+The necessary plans and specifications for these five bridges were 
prepared by Mr. Shanly accordingly,~their value when completed, 
being put at fully £15,000 

$ The same year, Iwas chairman of the Walks and Gardens 
‘Committee, and in that capacity instructed Mr. John Tully, City 
Surveyor, to extend the surveys of all streets leading towards 
the Buy, completely to the water line of the Explanade. This was 
before any concession wat made to the Northern, or any other 
railway. Tinention this by way of reminder to the city authorities, 
‘who seem to me to have overlooked the fac. 





Committee. On the 11th January, a report of the same 
committee, recommending the appointment of a proper 
officer to take charge of the peninsula, and put a stop to 
the removal of sand, was adopted in Council. 

U heartily wish that my reminiscences of the Esplanade 
contract could end here. I ceased to have any connection 
with it, officially or otherwise; but in 1854, an agitation was 
‘commenced within the Council and out of doors, the result 
‘of which was, the cancellation by mutual consent of the 
contract made with Messrs. Gzowski & Co,, and the making 
new contract with other parties, by which it was under. 
stood the city lost money to the tune of some $50,000, 
while Messrs. Gzowski & Co. benefited to the extent of at 
least $16,000, being the difference between the rates of 
ages in 1858 and 1855. The five bridges were set aside, to 
which circumstance is due the unhappy loss of life by 
which we have all been shocked of late years. Of the true 
cause of all these painful consequences, I shall treat in my 
next chapter, 
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45 Mayor Bowes—City Debentures 


Of all the members of the City Council for 1850, and up 
to 1852, John G. Bowes was the most active and most 
popular. in educational affairs, in financial arrangements, 
and indeed, in all questions affecting the city’s interests, he 
was by far the ablest man who had ever filled the civic 
chair. His acquirements as an arithmetician were extra. 
ordinary; and as a speaker he possessed remarkable powers. 
T took pleasure in seconding his declared views on nearly 
all public questions; and in return, he showed me a degree 
of friendship which I could not but highly appreciate. By 
his persuasion, and rather against my own wish, I accepted, 
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the secretaryship of the Toronto and Guelph 
Railway Company, which I held until it was absorbed by 
the Grand Trunk Company in 1853.* 

In the same year, rumours began to be rife in the city, 
that Mr, Bowes, in conjunction with the Hon. Francis 
Hincks, then premier, had made $10,000 profits out of the 
sale of city debentures issued to the Notthem Railway 
Company. Had the Mayor admitted the facts at once, 
stating his belief that he was right in so doing, it is prob- 
able that his friends would have been spared the pain, 
and himself the loss and disgrace which ensued. But he 
denied in the most solemn manner, in full Council, that 
he had any interest whatever in the sale of those deben- 
tures, and his word was accepted by all his friends there, 
When, in 1854, he was compelled to admit in the Court of 
Chancery, that he had not only sold the debentures for his 
‘own profit to the extent of $4,800, but that the Hon. 
Francis Hincks was a partner in the speculation, and had 
profited to the same amount, the Council and citizens were 
alike astounded. Not so much at the transaction itself, for 
it must be remembered that more than one judge in 
chancery held the dealing in city debentures to be perfectly 
legal both on the part of Mr. Bowes and Sir Francis Hincks, 
but at the palpable deception which had been perpetrated 
fon the Finance Committee, and through them on the 
Council 

While the sale of the $50,000 Northern Railway de- 
bentures was under consideration, Mr. Bowes as Mayor 
hhad been commissioned to get a bill passed at Quebec to 
legalize such sale. On his return it was found that new 
clauses had been introduced into the bill, and particularly 
fone requiring the debentures to be made payable in Eng: 
and, to which Alderman Joshua G. Beard and myself took 








+ Las offered by Sir Cusack Roney, chief secretary of the G. T. R 
Go. a position worth $2000 a year in their Montreal offce, but 
{edlinel to break up say connections in Toronto. On my resign 
ing the secetarysip, the Board honoured me with a resolution of 
thanks, and a gratuity of a year’s salary 
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objection as unnecessarily tying the hands of the Council 
Mr. Bowes said, “Mr. Hincks would have it so.” Had the 
committee supposed that in insisting upon those clauses 
Mr. Hincks was using his offical powers for his own pri- 
vate profit, they could never have consented to the change 
in the bill, but would have insisted upon the right of the 
Council to make their own debentures payable whereso- 
ever the city’s interests would be best subserved.” 

It is matter of history, that the suit in Chancery re- 
sulted in a judgment against Mr. Bowes for the whole 
amount of his profits, and that in addition to that loss he 
had to pay a heavy sum in costs, not only of the suit, but 
Of appeals both here and in England. The consequence to 
myself was a great deal of pain, and in the severance of a 
friendship that I had valued greatly. In October, 1853, a 
very strong resolution denouncing his conduct was moved 
by Alderman G. T. Denison, to which I moved an amend- 
ment declaring him to have been guilty of “a want of 
candour,” which was carried, and which was the utmost 
censure that the majority of the Council would consent to 
pass. For this I was subjected to much animadversion in 
the public press. Yet from the termination of the trial to 
the day of his death, I never afterwards met Mr. Bowes on 
terms of amity. At an interview with him, at the request 
and in presence of my partner, Col. O. R. Gowan, T told 
the Mayor that I considered him morally responsible for 
all the ill-feeling that had caused the cancellation of the 
first Esplanade contract, and for the loss to the city which 
followed. I told him that it had become impossible for any 
man to trust his word. And afterwards when he became a 
candidate for a seat in parliament, 1 opposed his election 


"The judgment given by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council expressly stated that "the evidence of Ald. Thompson and 
Councilman Tully was conclusive as to the effect of thelr having 
‘deen kept in ignorance of the corrupt bargain respecting, the 
sale of the city debentures issued for the construction of the 
Northern Railway: and that they would not have voted for the 
proposed bill for the consolidation of the city debt, if they had 
been aware of the wansaction.” 
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in the columns of the Colonist, which I had then recently 
purchased; for which he denounced me personally, at his 
‘election meetings, as a man capable of assassination. 

‘Notwithstanding, I believe John G. Bowes to have 
been punished more severely than justice required; that 
he acted in ignorance of the law; and that his great services 
to the city more than outweighed any injury sustained. His 
subsequent election to Parliament, while it may have 
soothed his pride, can hardly have repaid him for the for- 
feiture of the respect of a very large number of his fellow- 
citizens. 


DIKE 


46 Carlton Ocean Beach 


In 1858, I removed to the village of Carlton West, on the 
gravel road to Weston, and distant seven miles north-west 
of the city. My house stood on a gravel ridge which 
stretches from the Carlton station of the Northern Railway 
to the River Humber, and which must have formed the 
beach of the antediluvian northern ocean, one hundred 
and eighty feet above the present lake, and four hundred 
and thirty above the sea. This gravel ridge plainly marks 
the Toronto Harbour at the mouth of the Humber, as it 
existed in those ancient days, before the Niagara River 
and the Falls had any place on our world’s surface. East of 
Carlton station, a high bluff of clay continues the old line 
of coast, like the modern, to Scarboro’ Heights, showing 
frequent depressions caused by the ice of the glacial period. 
In corroboration of this theory, I remember that for the 
first house built on the Avenue Road, north of Davenport 
Road, the excavations for a cellar laid bare great boulders 
of granite, limestone, and other rock, evidently deposited 
there by icebergs, which had crossed the clay bluff by 
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channels of their own dredging, and melted away in the 
warmer waters to the south. I think it was Professor Chap- 
man, of Toronto University, who pointed this out to me, 
and mentioned a still more remarkable case of glacial 
action which occurred in the Township of Albion, where 
a limestone quarry which had been worked profitably for 
several years, turned out to the great disappointment of its 
‘owner to be neither more nor less than a vast glacial boul- 
der, which had been transported from its natural site at a 
distance of at least eighty miles. This locomotive rock is 
said to have been seventy feet in thickness and as much in 
breadth. 

‘While speaking of the Carlton gravel ridge, it is worth 
while to note that, in taking gravel from its southern face, 
at a depth of twenty feet, I found an Indian flint arrow. 
head; also a stone implement similar to what is called by 
painters a muller, used for grinding paint. Several massive 
bones, and the horns of some large species of deer, were 
also found in the same gravel pit, and carried or given 
away by the workmen, The two articles fist named are still 
in my possession. Being at the very bottom of the gravel 
deposit, they must have Iain there when no such beach 
existed, or ever since the Oak Ridges ceased to be an ocean 
beach. 

My house on the Davenport Road was a very pleasant 
residence, with a fine lawn ornamented with trees chiefly 
planted by my own hands, and was supplied with all neces- 
saries for modest competence. It is worth recording, that 
some of the saplingssilver poplars (abeles) planted by me, 
grew in twelve years to be eighteen inches thick at the 
butt, and sixty feet in spread of branches; while maples 
and other hardwoods did not attain more than half that 
size. Thus it would seem, that our North-West prairies 
‘might be all reclothed with full-grown ash-leaved maples 
their natural timber—in twenty-five years, or with balm 
of Gilead and abele poplars in half that time. Would it not 
be wise to enact laws at once, having that object in view? 

Thave been an amateur gardener since eatly childhood; 
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and at Carlton indulged my taste to the full by collecting 
all kinds of flowers cultivated and wild. I still envy the man 
who, settling in the new lands, say in the milder climates 
of Vancouver's Island or British Columbia, may utilize to 
the full his abundant opportunities of gathering into one 
group the endless floral riches of the Canadian wilderness 
We find exquisite lobelias, scarlet, blue and lilac; orchises 
with pellucid stems and fairy elegance of blossom; lovely 
prairie roses; cacti of infinite delicacy and the richest hues. 
Then as to shrubs—the papaw, the xeranthemum of many 
varieties, the Indian pear (or saskatoon of the North-West), 
spina prunifolia of several kinds, shrubby St. John’s-wort, 
eenothera grandiflora, cum multis ais. 

‘Now that the taste for wild-flower gardens has become 
the fashion in Great Britain, it will doubtless soon spread 
to this Continent. No English park is considered complete 
‘without its special garden for wild flowers, carefully tended 
and kept as free from stray weeds as the more formal par. 
terre of the front lawn, Our wealthier Canadian families 
cannot do better than follow the example of the Old 
Country in this respect, and assuredly they will be abun- 
dantly repaid for the little trouble and expenditure re- 
quired. 
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47 Canadian Politics from 1853 to 1860 


In May, 1853, I sold out my interest in the Patriot to Mr, 
Ogle R. Gowan, and having a little capital of my own, 
invested it in the purchase of the Colonist from the widow 
of the late Hugh Scobie, who died December 6th, 1852. It 
‘wasa heavy undertaking, but I was sanguine and energetic, 
and—as one of my friends told me—thorough. The Colo- 
nist, as an organ of the old Scottish Kirk party in Canada, 
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had suffered from the rivalry of its Free Kirk competitor, 
the Globe; and its remaining subscribers, being, as a rule, 
strongly Conservative, made no objection to the change of 
proprietorship; while I carried over with me, by agree- 
ment, the subscribers to the daily Patriot, thus combining 
the mercantile strength of the two journals. 

T had hitherto confined myself to the printing depart- 
‘ment, leaving the duties of editorship to others. On taking 
‘charge of the Colonist, I assumed the whole political re- 
sponsibility, with Mr. John Sheridan Hogan as assistant 
editor and Quebec correspondent. My parmers were the 
late Hugh C. Thomson, afterwards secretary to the Board 
of Agriculture, who acted as local editor; and James Bain, 
now of the firm of Jas. Bain & Son, to whom the book- 
selling and stationery departments were committed. We 
had a strong staff of reporters, and commenced the new 
enterprise under promising circumstances. Our office and 
store were in the old brick building extending from King 
to Colborne Street, long previously known as the grocery 
store of Jas. F. Smith, 

‘The ministry then in power was that known as the 
Hincks-Taché Government. Francis Hincks had parted 
with his old radical allies, and became more conservative 
than many of the Tories whom he used to denounce. 
People remembered Wm. Lyon Mackenzie's prophecy, 
who said he feared that Francis Hincks could not be trusted 
to resist temptation. When Lord Elgin went to England, it 
was whispered that his lordship had paid off £80,000 
sterling of mortgages on his Scottish estates, out of the pro- 
ceeds of speculations which he had shared with his clever 
minister. The St. Lawrence and Atlantic purchase, the 
£50,000 Grand Trunk stock placed to Mr. Hinck’s credit 
—as he asserted without his consent—and the Bowes trans- 
action, gave colour to the many stories circulated to his 
prejudice. And when he went to England, and received 
the governorship of Barbadoes, many people believed that 
it was the price of his private services to the Earl of Elgin. 

‘Whatever the exact truth in these cases may have been, 
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1 am convinced that from the seed then sown, sprang up a 
‘crop of corrupt influences that have since permeated all 
the avenues to power, and borne their natural fruit in the 
universal distrust of public men, and the wide-spread greed 
of public money, which now prevail. Neither political 
party escapes the imputation of bribing the constituencies, 
both personally at elections, and by parliamentary grants 
for local improvements. The wholesale expenditure at old 
country elections, which transferred so much money from 
the pockets of the rich to those of the poor, without any 
prospect of pecuniary return, has with us taken the form 
of a speculative investment to be “recouped” by value in 
the shape of substantial government favours. 

Could I venture to enter the lists against so tremendous 
a thetorical athlete as Professor Goldwin Smith, I should 
say, that his idea of abolishing party government to secure 
purity of election is an utter fallacy; 1 should say that the 
great factor of corruption in Canada has been the adoption 
of the principle of coalitions. I told a prominent Conser- 
vative leader in 1853, that I looked upon coalitions as 
essentially immoral, and that the duty of either political 
party was to remain contentedly “Her Majesty's Loyal 
Opposition,” and to support frankly all good measures 
emanating from the party in office, until the voice of the 
country, fairly expressed, should call the Opposition to 
assume the reins of power legitimately. I told the late Hon. 
Mr. Spence, when he joined the coalition ministry of 1854, 
that we (of the Colonist) looked upon that combination 
as an organized attempt to govern the country through its 
vices; and that nothing but the violence of the Globe party 
could induce us to support any coalition whatsoever. And 
I think still that I was right, and that the Minister who 
buys politicians to desert their principles, resembles noth- 
ing so much as the lawyer who gains a verdict in favour of 
his client by bribing the jury. 

‘The union of Upper and Lower Canada is chargeable, 
no doubt, with a large share of the evils that have crept into 
‘our constitutional system. The French Canadian habitants, 
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at the time of the Union, were tne scions of the old 
peasantry of Normandy and Brittany, with which their 
songs identify them so strikingly. All their ideas of govern- 
‘ment were ultramonarchical; their allegiance to the old 
French Kings had been wansferred to the Romish hier- 
archy and clergy, who, it must be said, looked after their 
flocks with undying zeal and beneficent care. But this 
formed an ill preparation for representative institutions. 
‘The Rouge party, at first limited to lawyers and notaries 
chiefly, had taken up the principles of the first French 
revolution, and for some years made but little progress; 
in time, however, they learnt the necessity of cultivating 
the assistance, or at least the neutrality of the clergy, and 
in this they were aided by ties of relationship. As in Ire- 
Jand, where almost every poor family emaciates itself to 
provide for the education of one of its sons as a “counsel: 
lor" or a priest, so in Lower Canada, most families contain 
within themselves both priest and lawyer. Thus it came to 
pass, that in the Lower Province, a large proportion of the 
people lived in the hope that they might sooner or later 
share in “government pap.” and looked upon any means 
to that end as unquestionably lawful. It is not difficult to 
perceive how much and how readily this idea would com- 
municate itself to their Upper Canadian allies after the 
Union; that it did so, is matter of history. 

In fact, the combination of French and British repre- 
sentatives in a single cabinet, itself constitutes a coalition 
of the most objectionable kind; as the result can only be a 
perpetual system of compromises. For example, one of the 
effects of the Union, and of the coalition of 1854, was the 
passage of the bill secularizing the Clergy Reserves, and 
abolishing all connection between church and state in 
Upper Canada, while leaving untouched the privileges of 
the Romish Church in the Lower Province. That some 
day, there will arise a formidable Nemesis spawned of this 
one-sided act, when the agitation for disendowment shall 
have reached the Province of Quebec, who can doubt? 

In 1855 and subsequently, followed a series of struggles 
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for office, without any great political object in view, each 
party or clique striving to bid higher than all the rest for 
popular votes, which went on amid alternate successes and 
reverses, until the denouement came in 1859, when neither 
political party could form a Ministry that should com- 
mand a majority in parliament, and they were fain to 
coalesce en masse in favour of confederation. At one time, 
Mr. George Brown was defeated by Wm. Lyon Mackenzie 
in Halton; at another, he voted with the Tories against 
the Hincks ministry; again, he was a party to a proposed 
coalition with Sir Allan MacNab. I was myself present at 
Sir Allan's house in Richey’s Terrace, Adelaide Street, 
where I was astonished to meet Mr. Brown himself in con- 
fidential discussion with Sir Allan. I recollect a member of 
the Lower House—I think Mr. Hillyard Cameron—hur- 
tying in with the information that at a meeting of Conser- 
vative members which he had just left, they had chosen 
Mr, John A. Macdonald as their leader in place of Sir 
Allan, which report broke up the conference, and defeated 
the plans of the coalitionists, This was, I think, in 1855 
‘Then came on the “Rep. by Pop.” agitation led by the 
Globe, in 1856,* In 1857, the great business panic super: 
seded all other questions. In 1858, the turn of the Reform 
party came, with Mr. Brown again at their head, who held 
power for precisely four days. 

In 1858, also, the question of protection for native 
industry, which had been advocated by the British-Ameri- 
can League, was taken up in parliament by the Hon, Wm, 
Cayley and Hon, Isaac Buchanan separately. In 1859, came 





‘The same year occurred the elections for members of the Legis 
lative Council. Iwas a member of Mr. G. W. Allan's commitee, 
and saw many things there which disgusted me wich all election 
tactic. Men received considerable sume of money for expenses, 
‘which it was believed never lefe their own pockets. Mr. Allan was 
in England, and sent poritive instructions against any kind of 
bribery whatever, yet when he arrived here, claims were lodged 
against him amounting to several thousand dollars, which he was 
too high-minded to repudiate, 
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Mr. Brown's and Mr. Galt’s federal union resolutions, and 
Mr. Cayley's motion for protection once more. 

Al these years—from 1853 to 1860—I was in con- 
fidential communication with the leaders of the Conserva- 
tive party, and after 1857 with the Upper Canadian 
‘members of the administration personally; and I am bound 
to bear testimony to their entire patriotism and general 
disinterestedness whenever the public weal was involved, 
1 was never asked to print a line which I could not consci- 
entiously endorse; and had I been so requested, I should 
assuredly have refused. 
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48 Business Troubles 


Up to the year 1857, I had gone on prosperously, enlarging 
‘my establishment, increasing my subscription list, and 
proud to own the most enterprising newspaper published 
in Canada up to that day. The Daily Colonist consisted of 
eight pages, and was an exact counterpart of the London 
Times in typographical appearance, size of page and type, 
style of advertisements, and above all, in independence of 
editorial comment and fairness in its treatment of op- 
ponents. No communication courteously worded was re- 
fused admission, however caustic its criticisms on the 
course taken editorially. The circulation of the four 
editions (daily, morning and evening, bi-weekly and week- 
1y) amounted to, as nearly as T can recollect, 30,000 sub- 
scribers, and its readers comprised all classes and creeds, 
In illustration of the kindly feeling existing towards me 
fon the part of my political adversaries, I may record the 
fact that, when in the latter part of 1857, it became known 
in the profession that I had suffered great losses arising out 
Of the commercial panic of that year, Mr. George Brown, 
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‘with whom I was on familiar terms, told me that he was 
authorized by two or three gentlemen of high standing in 
the Liberal party, whom he named, to advance me what- 
‘ever sums of money I might require to carry on the Colon- 
ist independently, if 1 would accept their aid. 1 thanked 
him and replied, that I could publish none other than a 
Conservative paper, which ended the discussion. 

‘The Hon. J. Hillyard Cameron, being himself embar- 
srassed by the tremendous pressure of the money market, in 
which he had operated heavily, counselled me to act upon 
1 suggestion that the Colonist should become the organ of 
the Macdonald-Cartier Government, to which position 
would be attached the right of furnishing certain of the 
public departments with stationery, theretofore supplied 
by the Queen's Printer at fixed rates. I did so, reserving to 
myself the absolute control of the editorial department, 
and engaging the services of Mr. Robert A. Harrison (of 
the Attorney-General’s office, afterwards Chief Justice), as 
assistant editor. Instead, however, of alleviating, this change 
of base only intensified my troubles. 

T found that, throughout the government offices, a 
system had been prevalent, something like that described 
in Gil Blas as existing at the Court of Spain, by which, 
along with the stationery required for the departments, 
articles for ladies’ toilet use, etc., were included, and had 
always theretofore been charged in the government ac- 
‘counts as a matter of course. I directed that those items 
should be supplied as ordered, but that their cost be placed 
to my own private account, and that the parties be notified, 
that they must thereafter furnish separate orders for such 
things. I also took an early opportunity of pointing out the 
abuse to the Attorney-General, who said his colleagues had 
suspected the practice before, but had no proof of mis- 
conduct; and added, that if I would lay an information, 
he would send the offenders to the Penitentiary; as in fact 
he did in the Reiffenstein case some years afterwards. I 
replied, that were I to do so, nearly every man in the public 
service would be likely to become my personal enemy, 
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which he admitted to be probable. As it was, the apparent 
consequence of my refusal to make fraudulent entries, was 
an accusation that I charged excessive prices, although I had 
never charged as much as the rate allowed the Queen's 
Printer, considering it unreasonable. My accounts were at 
my request referred to an expert, and adjudged by him to 
be fair in proportion to quality of stationery furnished. 
Gradually I succeeded in stopping the time-honoured cus- 
tom as far as T was concerned. 

Years after, when I had the contract for Parliamentary 
printing at Quebec, matters proved even more vexatious. 
‘When the Session had commenced, and I had with great 
outlay and exertion got every thing into working order, I 
‘was refused copies of papers from certain sub-offcers of the 
Legislature, until I had agreed upon the percentage ex- 
pected upon my contract rates. My reply, through my 
clerk, was, that T had contracted at low rates, and could not 
afford gratuities such as were claimed, and that if I could, 
I would not. The consequence was a deadlock, and it was 
not until I brought the matter to the attention of the 
Speaker, Sir Henry Smith, that I was enabled to get on with 
the work. These things happened a quarter of a century 
ago, and although I suffer the injurious consequences my- 
self to this day, I trust no other living person can be affect 
ed by their publication now. 

The position of ministerial organist, besides being both 
onerous and unpleasant, was to me an actual money loss. 
My newspaper expenses amounted to over four hundred 
dollars per week, with a constantly decreasing subscription 
list.* The profits on the government stationery were no 
greater than those realized by contractors who gave no 
additional quid pro quo; and Twas only too glad, when the 
‘opportunity of competing for the Legislative printing pre- 
sented itself in 1858, to close my costly newspaper business 








*"The Tate Mr. George Brown has often told me, that whenever 
the Globe became a Government organ, the losin circulation and 
advertising was so great as to counterbalance twice over the 
profits derived from government advertising and printing. 
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in Toronto. I sold the goodwill of the Colonist to Messrs. 
Sheppard & Morrison, * and on my removal to Quebec next 
year, established a cheap journal there called the Adver- 
liser, the history of which in 1859-60, I shall relate in a 
chapter by itself 
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49 Business Experiences in Quebec 


When I began to feel the effects of official hostility in 
Quebec, as above stated, I was also suffering from another 
and more vital evil. I had taken the contract for parlia- 
mentary printing at prices slightly lower than had before 
prevailed. My knowledge of printing in my own person 
gave me an advantage over most other competitors. The 
consequence of this has been, that large sums of money 
‘were saved to the country yearly for the last twenty-four 
years, But the former race of contractors owed me a violent 
grudge, for, as they alleged, taking the contract below 
paying prises. I went to work, however, confident of my 
resources and success. But no sooner had I got well under 
weigh, than my arrangements were frustrated, my x: 
penditure nullified, my just hopes dashed to the ground, 
by the action of the Legislature itself. A joint committee 
on printing had been appointed, of which the Hon. Mr. 
‘Simpson, of Bowmanville, was chairman, which proceeded 
deliberately to cut down the amount of printing t be 
executed, and particularly the quantity of French docu- 
‘ments to be printed, to such an extent as to reduce the 
work for which I had contracted by at least one-third. And 





* On my retirement from the publication of the Colonist, the 
‘Avtorney.General offered mea position under Government to 
‘which was attached a salary of $1,400 a year, which I declined as 
‘unsuited to my tates and babies 
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this without the smallest regard to the terms of my con- 
tract. Thus were one-half of all my expenditures—one-half 
of my thirty thousand dollars worth of type—one-half of 
‘my fifteen thousand dollars worth of presses and machinery 
literally rendered useless, and reduced to the condition 
of second-hand material. I applied to my solicitor for 
advice. He told me that, unless T threw up the contract, I 
could make no claim for breach of conditions. Unfortun- 
ately for me, the many precedents since established, of 
actions on “petition of right” for breach of contract by the 
Government and the Legislature, had not then been 
recorded, and I had to submit to what I was told was the 
inevitable. 

I struggled on through the session amid a hurricane of 
calumny and malicious opposition. The Queen's Printers, 
the former French contractor, and, above all, the principal 
defeated competitor in Toronto, joined their forces to 
destroy my credit, to entice away my workmen, to dis 
seminate but too successfully the falsehood, that my con- 
tract was taken at unprofitable rates, until I was fairly 
driven to my wits’ end, and ultimately forced into actual 
insolvency. The cashier of the Upper Canada Bank told 
me very kindly, that everybody in the Houses and the Bank 
knew my honesty and energy, but the combination against 
‘me was too strong, and it was useless for me to resist it, 
unless my Toronto friends would come to my assistance. 

I was not easily dismayed by opposition, and deter- 
mined at least to send a Parthian shaft into my enemies’ 
‘camp. The session being over, I hastened to Toronto, called 
my creditors together at the office of Messrs Cameron & 
Harman, and laid my position before them. All I could 
‘command in the way of valuable assets was invested in the 
business of the contract. I had besides, in the shape of 
nominal assets, over a hundred thousand dollars in news- 
Paper debts scattered over Upper Canada, which I was 
obliged to report as utterly uncollectable, being mainly 
due by farmers who—as was generally done throughout 
Ontario in 1857—had made over their farms to their sons 
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or other parties, to evade payment of their own debts. All 
ry creditors were old personal friends, and so thoroughly 
satisfied were they of the good faith of the statements sub- 
mitted by me, that they unanimously decided to appoint 
no assignee, and to accept the offer I made them to conduct 
the contract for their benefit, on their providing the neces 
sary sinews of war, which they undertook to do in three 
days. 

‘What was my disappointment and chagrin to find, at 
the end of that term, that the impression which had been 
so industriously disseminated in Quebec, that my contract 
prices were impracticably low, had reached and influenced 
yy Toronto friends, and that it was thought wisest to 
abandon the undertaking. I refused to do so. 

Among my employees in the office were four young 
men, of excellent abilities, who had grown into experience 
under my charge, and had, by marriage and economy, 
acquired means of their own, and could besides command 
the support of monied relatives. These young men I took 
into my counsels, At the bailiffs sale of my office which 
followed, they bought in such materials as they thought 
sufficient for the contract work, and in Iess than a month 
we had the whole office complete again, and with the 
sanction of the Hon. the Speaker, got the contract work 
‘once more into shape. The members of the new firm were 
Samuel Thompson, Robert Hunter, George M. Rose, John 
Moore, and Francois Lemieux. 
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50 Quebec in 1859-60 


I resided for eighteen months in the old, picturesque and 
many-memoried city, My house was a threestory cedar log 
building known as the White House, near the comer of 
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Salaberry Street and Mount Pleasant Road. It was weather- 
boarded outside, comfortably plastered and finished with- 
in, and was the most easily warmed house I ever occupied. 
‘The-windows were French, double in winter, opening both 
inwards and outwards, with sliding panes for ventilation. 
It had a good garden, sloping northerly at an angle of 
about fifteen degrees, which I found a desolate place 
enough, and left a little oasis of beauty and productiveness. 
(One of my amusements there was to stroll along the garden 
paths, watching for the sparkle of Quebec diamonds, which 
after every rainfall glittered in the paths and flower-beds. 
‘They are very pretty, well shaped octagonal crystals of rock 
quartz, and are often worn in necklaces by the Quebec 
demoiselles. On the plains of Abraham I found similar 
specimens brilliantly black. 

Quebec is famous for good roads and pleasant shady 
promenades. By the St. Foy Road to Spencer Wood, thence 
onward to Cap Rouge, back by the St. Louis Road or 
Grande Allée, past the citadel and through the old-fa- 
shioned St. Louis Gate, is a charming stroll; or along the 
by-path from St. Louis Road to the pretty Gothic chapel 
overhanging the Cove, and so down steep rocky steps 
descending four hundred feet to the mighty river St 
Lawrence; or along the St. Charles river and the country 
road to Lorette; or by the Beauport road to the old cha- 
teau or manor house of Colonel Gugy, known by the name 
of “Darnoc.” The toll-gate on the St. Foy Road was quite 
an important institution to the simple habitans, who paid 
their shilling toll for the privilege of bringing to market 
a bunch or two of carrots and as many turnips, with a bas- 
ket of eggs, or some cabbages and onions, in a little cart 
drawn by a little pony, with which surprising equipage 
they would stand patiently all morning in St. Anne's mar- 
ket, under the shadow of the old ruined Jesuits’ barracks, 
and return home contented with the thre¢ ot four shillings 
realized from their day's traffic. 

‘One of the specialties of the city is its rats. In my house- 
yard was a sink, or rather hole in the rock, covered by a 
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wooden grating. A large cat, who made herself at home on 
the premises, would sit watching at the grating for hours, 
‘every now and then inserting her paw between the bars 
and hooking out leisurely a squeaking young rat, of which 
thirty or forty at a time showed themselves within the 
cavity. I was assured that these rats have underground 
communications, like those of the rock of Gibraltar, from 
every quarter of the city to the citadel, and so downward 
to the quays and river below. Besides the cat, there was a 
rough terrier dog named Czsar, also exercising right of oc- 
cupancy. To see him pouncing upon rats in the pantry, 
from which they could not be easily excluded by reason of 
1a dozen entrances through the stone basement walls, was 
something to enchant sporting characters. I was not of that 
class, so stopped up the rock with broken bottles and 
‘mortar, and provided traps for stray intruders. 

‘The Laurentine mountains, distant a few miles north 
of the city, rise to a height of twenty-five hundred feet. By 
daylight they are bleak and barren enough; but at night, 
seen in the light of the glorious Aurora Borealis which so 
often inradiates that part of Canada, they are a vision of 
enchanting beauty. This reminds me of a conversation 
which I was privileged to have with the late Sir William 
Logan, who most kindly answered my many inquisitive 
questions on geological subjects. He explained that the 
‘mountains of Newfoundland, of Quebec, of the height of 
land between the St. Lawrence and Lake Nipissing, and of 
Manitoba and Keewatin in the North-West, are all links 
‘of one continuous chain, of nearly equal elevation, and 
‘marked throughout that vast extent by ancient sea-beaches 
at an uniform level of twelve hundred feet above the sea, 
‘with other ancient beaches seven hundred feet above the 
sea at various points; two remarkable examples of which 
latter class are the rock of Quebec and the Oak Ridges 
eighteen miles north of Toronto. He pointed out further, 
that those two points indicate precisely the level of the 
‘great ocean which covered North America in the glacial 
period, when Toronto was six hundred feet under salt 
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water, and Quebec was the solitary rock visible above water 
for hundreds of miles east, west and south—the Lauren- 
tides then, as now, towering eighteen hundred feet higher, 
on the north. 

In winter also, Quebec has many features peculiar to 
itself. Close beside, and high above the little steep roofed 
houses—crowded into streets barely wide enough to admit 
the diminutive French carts without crushing unlucky 
foot-passengers,—rise massive frowning bastions crowned 
with huge cannon, all black with age and gloomy with 
desperate legends of attack and defence. The snow accumu: 
lates in these streets to the height of the upper-floor 
windows, with precipitous steps cut suddenly down to each 
doorway, so that at night it is a work of no little peril to 
navigate one’s way home. Near the old Palace Gate are 
beetling clifls, seventy feet above the hill of rocky debris 
which forms one side of the street below, It is high carnival 
with the Quebec gamins, when they can collect there in 
hundreds, each with his frail handsleigh, and poising them- 
selves on the giddy edge of the “horrent summit,” reck- 
lessly shoot down in fearful descent, first to the sharp 
rocky slope, and thence with alarming velocity to the lower 
level of the street. Outside St. John’s Gate is another of 
these infantile race-grounds. Down the steep incline of the 
slacis, crowds of children are seen every fine winter's day, 
sleighing and tobogganing from morning till night, not 
without occasional accidents of a serious nature, 

But the crowning triumph of Quebec scenery, summer 
and winter, centres in the Falls of Montmorenci, a seven 
mile drive, over Dorchester bridge, along the Beauport 
road, commanding fine views of the wide St. Lawrence and 
the smiling Isle of Orleans, with its pilovinhabited houses 
painted blue, red and yellow—all three colours at once 
occasionally—-(the paints wickedly supposed to be per- 
quisites acquired in a professional capacity from ship's 
stores)—and so along shady avenues varied by brightest 
sunshine, we find ourselves in front and at the foot of a 
cascade four hundred feet above us, broken into exquisite 
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facets and dancing foam by projecting rocky points, and set 
in a bordering of lovely foliage on all sides. This is of 
course in summer. In winter how different. Still the de. 
scending torrent, but only bare treestems and icy masses 
for the frame-work, and at the base a conical mountain of 
snow and ice, a hundred and fifty feet high, sloping steeply 
‘on all sides, and with the frozen St. Lawrence spread out 
for miles to the east. He who covets a sensation for life, has 
only to climb the gelid hill by the aid of icesteps cut in its 
side, and commit himself to the charge of the habitant who 
first offers his services, and the thing is soon accomplished. 
‘The gentleman adventurer sits at the back of the sleigh, 
which is about four feet long—tucks his legs round the 
habitant, who sits in front and steers with his heels; for an 
instant the steerman manceuvres into position on the edge 
‘of the cone, which slightly overhangs—then away we go, 
launching into midair, striking ground—or rather ice— 
thirty feet below, and down and still down, fleet as light- 
ning, to the level river plain, over which we glide by the 
impetus of our descent fully halfa-mile further. I tried it 
twice. My companion was severely affected by the shock, 
and gave in with a bad headache at the first experiment, 
‘The same day, several reckless young officers of the garrison 
would insist upon steering themselves, paying a guinea 
‘each for the privilege. One of them suffered for his freak 
from a broken arm. But with experienced guides no ill- 
consequences are on record. 

‘An appalling tragedy is related of this ice-mountain. An 
American tourist with his bride was among the visitors to 
the Falls one day some years back. They were both young 
and highspirited, and had immensely enjoyed their mar- 
riage trip by way of the St. Lawrence. Standing on the 
summit of the cone, in raptures with the cataract, the cliffs 
ice-bedecked, the trees iceladen, their attention was for 
an instant diverted from each other. The young man, 
gazing eastward across the river, talking gaily to his wife, 
‘was surprised at receiving no reply, and looking round 
found himself alone. Shouting frantically, no answering 
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cry could be distinguished, the roaring of the cascade was 
Joud enough to drown any human voice, Hanging madly 
over the edge next the Falls, which is quite precipitous, 
there was nothing to be seen but a boiling whirlpool of 
angry waters. The poor girl had stepped unconsciously 
backward,—had slipped down into the boiling surf,—had 
been instantaneously carried beneath the ice of the river. 

Another peculiarity of Quebec is its icefreshets in 
spring. Near the vast tasteless church of St. John, on the 
road of that name, a torrent of water from the higher level 
Grosses the street, and thunders down the steep ways 
descending to the Lower Town. At night it freezes solidly 
again, and becomes so dangerously slippery, that I have 
seen ladies piloted across for several hundred fect, 
holding on to the courteously extended walking stick of 
the first gentlemanly stranger to whom they could appeal 
for help in their utter distress and perplexity. These 
freshets flood the business streets named after St. Peter and 
St, Paul on the level of the wharves, To cross them at such 
times, floating planks are put in requisition, and no little 
skill is required to escape a wetting up to the knees. 

‘The social aspects of the city are as unique as its natural 
features. The Romish hierarchy exercises an arbitrary, and 
Imust add a beneficial, rule over the mixed maritime and 
crimping elements which form its lowest stratum. Private 
charity is universal on the part of the well-to-do citizens. It 
is an interesting sight to watch the numbers of paupers 
who are supplied weekly from heaps of loaves of bread 
piled high on the tradesmen’s countets, to which all comers 
are free to help themselves. 

The upper classes are divided into castes as marked as 
those of Hindostan. French Canadian seigniors, priestly 
functionaries of high rank, government officials of the 
ruling race, form an exclusive, and it is said almost im- 
penetrable coterie by themselves. ‘The sons or nephews of 
Liverpool merchants having branch firms in the city, and 
wealthy Protestant tradesmen, generally English church- 
men, constitute a second division scarcely less isolated, 
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Next to these come the members of other religious deno- 
minations, who keep pretty much to themselves. I am 
sorry to hear from a respected Methodist minister whom T 
‘met in Toronto lately, that the last named valuable ele- 
‘ment of the population has been gradually diminishing in 
numbers and influence, and that it is becoming difficult to 
keep their congregations comfortably together. This is a 
consequence, and an evil consequence, of confederation. 

‘Another characteristic singularity of Quebec life arises 
from the association, without coalescing, of two distinct 
nationalities having diverse creeds and habits. This is often 
ludicrously illustrated by the system of mixed juries. I was 
present in the Recorder's Court on one occasion, when a 
big, burly Irishman was in the prisoner's dock, charged 
with violently ejecting a bailiff in possession, which T 
believe in Scotland is called a deforcement on the premises. 
It appeared that the bailiff, a litde habitant, had been 
riotously drunk and disorderly, having helped himself to 
the contents of a number of bottles of ale which he dis 
covered in a cupboard. The prisoner, moved to indig- 
nation, coolly took up the drunken offender in his arms, 
tossed him down a flight of steps into the middle of the 
street, and shut the door in his face. The counsel for com- 
plainant, a popular Irish barrister, lamented privately that 
he was on the wrong side, being more used to defending 
breaches of the laws than to enforcing them—that there 
‘was no hope of a verdict in favour of authority—and that 
the jury were certain to disagree, however clearly the facts 
and the law were shown, And so it proved. The French 
jurors looked puzzled—the English enjoyed the fun—the 
judge charged with a half smile on his countenance~and 
the jury disagreed six to six. On leaving the court, one of 
the jurors whispered to the discharged prisoner, “Did you 
think we were agoing to give in to them French fellows?” 
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5% Departure from Quebec 


I suppose it is in the very nature of an autobiography to 
be egotistical, a fault which I have desired to avoid; but 
find that_my own personal affairs have been often so 
strangely interwoven with public events, that I could not 
make the one intelligible without describing the other. My 
departure from Quebec, for instance, was caused by 
circumstances which involved many public men of that 
day, and made me an involuntary party to important 
political movements 

T have mentioned that, with the sanction of the Upper 
Canadian section of the Ministry, I had commenced the 
publication in Quebec of a daily newspaper with an eve- 
ning edition, under the title of the Advertiser. I strove to 
make it an improvement upon the style of then existing 
Quebec journals, but without any attempt at business 
rivalry, devoting my attention chiefly to the mercantile 
interests of the city, including its important lumber trade. 
I wrote articles describing the various qualities of Upper 
Canadian timber, which I thought should be made known 
in the British market. This was to some degree successful, 
and as a consequence I gained the friendship of several 
influential men of business. But I did not suspect upon how 
inflammable a mine I was standing. A discourteous remark 
in a morning contemporary, upon some observations in 
the Courrier du Canada, in which the ground was taken 
by the latter that French institutions in Europe exceeded 
in liberality, and ensured greater personal freedom than 
those of Great Britain, and by consequence of Canada, 
induced me to enter into an amicable controversy with the 
Courrier as to the relative merits of French imperial and 
British monarchical government. About the same time, I 
gave publicity to some complaints of injustice suffered by 
Protestant—I think Orange—workmen who had been di 
missed from employment under a local contractor on one 
of the wharves, owing as was asserted to their religious 
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creed. Just then a French journalist, the editor of the 
Courrier de Paris, was expelled by the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon for some critique on “my policy.” This aforded 
so pungent an opportunity for retort upon my Quebec 
friend, that I could not resist the temptation to use it 
From that moment, it appears, I was considered an enemy 
of French Canadians and a hater of Roman Catholics, to 
‘whom in truth I never felt the least antipathy, and never 
feven dreamt of enquiring either the religious or political 
principles of men in my employment. 

Twas informed, that the Hon, Mr. Cartier desired that 
I should discontinue the Advertiser. Astonished at this, 1 
spoke to one of his colleagues on the subject. He said I had 
been quite in the right; that the editor of the Courrier was 
add fool; but I had better see Cartier. I did so; pointed 
out that T had no idea of having offended any man’s pre- 
judices; and could not understand why my paper should 
be objectionable, He vouchsafed no argument; said curtly 
that his friends were annoyed; and that I had better give 
up the paper. I declined to do so, and left him. 

This was subsequent to the events related in Chapter 
49. I spoke to others of the Ministers. One of them—he is 
still living—said that I was getting too old [I was fifty}, 
‘and it was time I was superannuated—but that—they could 
not go against Cartier! My pride was not then subdued, 
and revolted against such treatment. I was under no obli- 
gations to the Ministry; on the contrary, I felt they were 
hheavily indebted to me. I waited on the Hon. L. V. Sicott, 
‘who was on neutral terms with the government, placed my 
Columns at his disposal, and shortly afterwards, on the 
conclusion of an understanding between him and the Hon. 
J. Sandfield Macdonald, to which the Hon. A. D. Dorion 
‘was a party, I published an article prepared by them, 
temperately but strongly opposed to the policy of the exist: 
ing government. This combination ultimately resulted in 
the formation of the Macdonald Sicotte Ministry in 1862 

But this was not all. The French local press took up 
the quarrel respecting French institutions—told me plan: 
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ly that Quebec was a "Catholic city,” and that I would not 
be allowed to insult their institutions with impunity— 
hinted at mob-chastisement, and other consequences. I 
knew that years before, the printing office of a friend of my 
‘own—since high in the public service—had been burnt in 
Quebec under similar circumstances. I could not expose 
my partners to absolute ruin by provoking a similar fate, 
‘The Protestants of the city were quite willing to make my 
cause a religious and national feud, and told me so. There 
was no knowing where the consequences might end, For 
myself, I had really no interest in the dispute; no preju- 
dices to gratify; no love of fighting for its own sake, al- 
though I had willingly borne arms for my Queen; so I gave 
up the dispute; sold out my interest in the printing con- 
tact to my partners for a small sum, which I handed to 
the rightful owner of the materials, and left Quebec with 
little more than means enough to pay my way to Toronto. 
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52 John A. Macdonald and George Brown 


In Chapter 85 I noticed the almost simultaneous entrance 
of these two men into political life. Their history and 
achievements have been severally recorded by friendly bio- 
graphets, and it is unnecessary for me to add anything 
thereto. Personally, nothing but kindly courtesy was ever 
shown me by either. In some respects their record was 
much alike, in some how different. Both Scotchmen, both 
ambitious, both resolute and persevering, both carried 
away by political excitement into errors which they would 
gladly forget—both unquestionably loyal and true to the 
‘empire. But in temper and demeanour, no two men could 
be more unlike. Mr. Brown was naturally austere, autto- 
cratic, domineering. Sir John was kindly, whether to 
friends or foes, and always ready to forget past differences. 
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‘A country member, who had been newly elected for a 
Reform constituency, said to a friend of mine, “What a 
‘contrast between Brown and Macdonald! I was at the 
Reform Convention the other day, and there was George 
Brown dictating to us all, and treating rudely every man 
who dared to make a suggestion. Next day, I was talking 





to some fellows in the lobby, a stranger coming up 
slapped me on the shoulder, and said in the heartiest way 
‘How d'ye do, M—? shake hands—glad to see you here— 
Tm John A.” 

Another member, the late J. Sheridan Hogan—who, 
after writing for the Colonist, had gone into opposition, 
‘and was elected member for Grey—told me that it was 
impossible to help liking Sir John—he was so good-natured 
to men on both sides of the House, and never seemed to 
remember an injury, or resent an attack after it was past. 

Hence probably the cause of the differing careers of 
these two men, Standing together as equals during the 
coalition of 1862, and separating again after a brief alliance 
of eighteen months’ duration, the one retained the confi- 
dence of his party under very discouraging circumstances, 
while the other gradually lapsed into the position of a 
governmental impossibility, and only escaped formal de- 
position as a party leader by his own violent death. 

Lam strongly under the impression that the assassi- 
nation of George Brown by the hands of a dismissed em- 
ployee, in May, 1880, was one of the consequences of his 
own imperious temper. Many years ago, Mr. Brown con- 
ceived the idea of employing females as compositors in the 
Globe printing office, which caused a “strike” amongst the 
‘men, Great excitement was created, and angry threats were 
used against him; while the popular feeling was intensified 
by his arresting several of the workmen under an old 
English statute of the Restoration. The ill-will thus aroused 
extended among the working classes throughout Ontario, 
and doubtless caused his party the loss of more than one 
constituency. It seems highly probable, that the bitterness 
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which rankled in the breast of his murderer, had its origin 
in this old class-feud. 

Sir John is reported to have said, that he liked sup- 
porters who voted with him, not because they thought him 
in the right, but even when they believed him to be in the 
wrong. I fancy that in so saying, he only gave candid ex- 
pression to the secret feeling of all ambitious leaders. This 
brusque candour is a marked feature of Sir John’s char- 
acter, and no doubt goes a great way with the populace. 
A friend told me, that one of our leading citizens met the 
Premier on King Street, and accosted him with—"‘Sir John, 
our friend—says that you are the d—st liar in all Can- 
ada!” Assuming a very grave look, the answer came— 
dare say its true enough!” 

Sir John once said to myself. “I don't care for office for 
the sake of money, but for the sake of power, and for the 
sake of carrying out my own views of what is best for the 
country.” And I believe he spoke sincerely. Mr. Collins, his 
biographer, has evidently pictured to himself his hero 
some day taking the lead in the demand for Canadian 
independence. I trust and think he is mistaken, and that 
the great Conservative leader would rather die as did his 
late rival, than quit for a moment the straight path of 
loyalty to his Sovereign and the Empire. 
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53 John Sheridan Hogan 


T have several times had occasion to mention this gentle. 
man, who first came into notice on his being arrested, 
when a young man, and temporarily imprisoned in Buffalo, 
for being concerned in the burning of the steamer Caro- 
line, in 1888. He was then twenty-three years old, was a 
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native of Ireland, a Roman Catholic by religious profes- 
sion, and emigrated to Canada in 1827. I engaged him in 
1853, as assistant-editor and correspondent at Quebec, then 
the seat of the Canadian legislature. He had previously 
distinguished himself at college, and became one of the 
ablest Canadian writers of his day. He was the successful 
competitor for the prize given for the best essay on Canada 
at the Universal Exhibition of 1856, and had he lived, 
‘might have proved a strong man in political life. 

‘In 1858, Mr. Hogan suddenly disappeared, and it was 
reported that he had gone on a shooting expedition to 
‘Texas, But in the following spring, a partially decomposed 
corpse was found in the melting snow near the mouth of 
the Don, in Toronto Bay. Gradually the fearful truth came 
to light through the remorse of one of the women accessory 
to the crime. A gang of loose men and women who infested 
what was called Brooks's Bush, east of the Don, were in the 
habit of robbing people who had occasion to cross the Don 
bridge at late hours of the night. Mr. Hogan frequently 
visited a friend who resided east of the bridge, on the 
Kingston Road, and on the night in question, was about 
‘crossing the bridge, when a woman who knew him, accosted 
him familiarly, while at the same moment another woman 
struck him on the forehead with a stone slung in a stocking: 
two or three men then rushed upon him, while partially 
insensible, and rifled his pockets. He recovered sufficiently 
to cry faintly, “Don't murder me!” to a man whom he 
recognised and called by name. This recognition was fatal 
to him. To avoid discovery, the villains lifted him bodily, 
in spite of his eries and struggles, and tossed him over the 
parapet into the stream, where he was drowned, In 1861, 
some of the parties were arrested; one of them, named 
Brown, was convicted and hanged for the murder; two 
‘others managed to prove an alibi, and so escaped punish- 
ment. 
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54 Domestic Notes 


‘The Rey. Henry C. Cooper was the eldest of a family of 
four brothers, who emigrated to Canada in 1832, and set- 
ted in what is known as the old Exeter settlement in the 
Huron tract. He was accompanied to Canada by his wife 
and two children, afterwards increased to nine, who en- 
dured with him all the hardships and privations of a bush 
life. In 1848 he was appointed to the rectory of Mimico, in 
the township of Etobicoke, to which was afterwards added 
the charge of the church and parish of St. George's, Isling. 
ton, including the village of Lambton on the Humber. 

In 1865, his eldest daughter, Elizabeth, became my 
wife. Our married life was in all respects a happy one, 
saddened only by anxieties arising from illness, which 
resulted in the death of one child, a daughter, at the age 
of six months, and of two others prematurely. These losses 
affected their mother’s health, and she died in November, 
1868, aged 36 years. To express my sense of her loss, I quote 
from Tennyson’s “In Memoriam": 


‘The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts which pleased us well, 
‘Through four sweet years arose and fell, 

From flower to flower, from snow to snow: 


‘And we with singing cheer’d the way, 
‘And crown'd with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

And glad at heart from May to May: 


But where the path we walked began 
‘To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 
‘As we descended, following Hope, 

‘There sat the Shadow fear’d of man; 


‘Who broke our fair companionshi 
‘And spread his mantle dark and cold, 
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[And wrapt thee formless in the fold, 
‘And dull’d the murmur on thy lip: 


[And bore thee where I could not see 
Nor follow, tho’ I walk in haste, 
‘And think that somewhere in the waste 
‘The Shadow sits and waits for me. 


For the following epitaph on our infant daughter, T am 
myself responsible, It is carved on a tombstone where the 
mother and her little ones lie together in St. George's 
churchyard: 


We loved thee as a budding flow'r 
‘That bloomed in beauty for awhile; 
We loved thee as a ray of light 
‘To bless us with its sunny smile; 


We loved thee as a heavenly guft 
So rich, we trembled to possess,— 
A hope to sweeten life's decline, 
‘And charm our griefs to happiness. 


The flower, the ray, the hope is past— 
‘The chill of death rests on thy brow— 
But ah! our Father's will be done, 
‘We love thee as an angel now! 


Mr. Cooper died Sept. 10, 1877, leaving behind him the 
reputation of an earnest, upright life, and a strong attach- 

lent to the evangelical school in the English Church. His 
widow still resides at St. George's Hill with one of her 
daughters. Two of her sons are in the ministry, the Rev. 
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Horace Cooper, of Lloydtown, and the Rev. Robert St. 
P. O. Cooper, of Chatham. 

‘One of Mr. H. C. Cooper's brothers became Judge 
Cooper, of Huron, who died some years since. Another, 
still living, is Mr. C. W. Cooper, barrister, formerly of 
Toronto, now of Chicago, He was recording secretary to 
the B. A. League, in 1849, and is a talented writer for the 
press, 
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55 The Beaver Insurance Company 


In 1860, soon after my return to Toronto, I was asked by 
my old friend and former partner, Mr. Henry Rowsell, to 
take charge of the Beaver Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
which had been organized a year or two before by W. H. 
Smith, author of a work called “Canada—Past, Present, 
and Future,” and a Canadian Gazetteer. Of this company I 
became managing director, and continued to conduct it 
until the year 1876, when it was legislated out of existence 
by the Mackenzie government. I do not propose to inflict 
uupon my readers any details respecting its operations or 
fortunes, except in so far as they were matters of public 
history. Suffice it here to say, that I assumed its charge with 
‘two hundred members or policy holders; that, up to the 
spring of 1876, it had issued seventy-four thousand policies, 
and that not a just claim remained unsatisfied. Its annual 
income amounted to a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and its agencies numbered a hundred, That so powerful an 
organization should have to succumb to hostile influences, 
is a striking example of the ups and downs of fortune. 
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56 The Ottawa Fires 


‘The summer of 1870 will be long remembered as the year 
of the Ottawa fires, which severely tried the strength of 
the Beaver Company. On the 17th August in that year, 
1a storm of wind from the south-west fanned into flames the 
expiring embers of bushfires and burning log:heaps, 
throughout the Counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Carleton 
and Ottawa, bordering on the Ottawa River between 
Upper and Lower Canada, No rain had fallen there for 
months previously, and the fields were parched to such a 
degree as seemingly to fill the air with inflammable gaseous 
exhalations, and to render buildings, fences, trees and 
pastures so dry, that the slightest spark would set them in 
a blaze, Such was the condition of the Townships of Fitz- 
roy, Huntley, Goulbum, March, Nepean, Gloucester, and 
Hull, when the storm swept over them, and in the brief 
space of four hours left them a blackened desert, with here 
and there a dwelling-house or barn saved, but everything 
else—dwellings, out-buildings, fences, bridges, crops, mead- 
‘ows—nay, even horses, horned cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
all kinds of domestic and wild animals, and most deplor- 
able of all, twelve human beings—involved in one common 
destruction, Those farmers who escaped with their lives 
did so with extreme difficulty, in many cases only by driv- 
ing their waggons laden with their wives and children into 
the middle of the Ottawa or some smaller stream, where 
the poor creatures had to remain all night, their flesh 
blistered with the heat, and their clothing consumed on 
their bodies. 

‘The soil in places was burned so deeply as to render 
farms worthless, while the highways were made impassable 
by the destruction of bridges and corduroy roads. To the 
horrors of fire were added those of starvation and ex: 
‘posure; it was many days before shelter could be provided, 
or even food furnished to all who needed it. The harvest, 
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just gathered, had been utterly consumed in the barns and 
stacks} and the green crops, such as corn, oats, turnips and 
potatoes, were so scorched in the fields as to render them 
worthless. 

‘The number of families burnt out was stated at over 
four hundred, of whom eighty-two were insurers in the 
Beaver Company to the extent of some seventy thousand 
dollars, all of which was satisfactorily paid, 

‘The government and people of Canada generally took 
up promptly the charitable task of providing relief, and 
it is pleasant to be able to add that, within two years after, 
the farmers of the burnt district themselves acknowledged 
that they were better off than before the great fire—partly 
owing to a succession of good harvests, but mainly to the 
thorough cleansing which the land had received, and the 
perfect destruction of all stumps and roots by the fervid 
heat. 

One or two remarkable circumstances are worth record- 
ing. A farmer was sitting at his door, having just finished 
his evening meal, when he noticed a lurid smoke with 
flames miles off. In two or three minutes it had swept over 
the intervening country, across his farm and through his 
house, licking up everything as it went, and leaving nothing 
but ashes behind it. He escaped by throwing himself down 
in a piece of wet swamp close at hand, His wife and chil- 
dren were from home fortunately. Every other living thing 
was consumed. Another family was less fortunate. It con- 
sisted of a mother and several children. Driven into a 
swamp for shelter, they became separated and bewildered. 
‘The calcined skeletons of the poor woman and one child 
were found several days afterward. The rest escaped, 

‘The fire seems to have resembled an electric flash, leap- 
ing from place to place, passing over whole farms to 
pounce upon others in rear, and again vaulting to some 
other spot still further eastward. 
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57 Some Insurance Experiences 


In the course of the ordinary routine of a fire insurance 
office, circumstances are frequently occurring that may well 
figure in a sensational novel. One or two such may not be 
uninteresting here. I suppress the true names and localities, 
and some of the particulars. 

‘One dark night, in a frontier settlement of the County 
of Simcoe, a young man was returning through the bush 
from a township gathering, when he noticed teams passing 
along a concession line not far distant. As this was no un- 
‘usual occurrence, he thought little of it, until some miles 
further on, he came to a clearing of some forty acres, where 
there was no dwelling-house apparently, buta solitary barn, 
which, while he was looking at it, seemed to be lighted up 
by a lanthorn, and after some minutes, by a flickering 
flame which gradually increased to a blaze, and shortly 
enveloped the whole building. Hastening to the spot, no 
living being was to be scen there, and he was about to 
leave the place; but giving a last look at the burning build- 
ing, it struck him that there was very litte fire inside, and 
he turned to satisfy his curiosity. There was nothing what. 
ever in the barn. 

In due course, a notice was received at our office that 
on a certain night the barn of one Dennis —, containing 
one thousand bushels of wheat, had been burnt from an 
unknown cause, and that the value thereof, some eight- 
hundred dollars, was claimed from the company. At the 
same time, an anonymous letter reached me, suggesting an 
inquiry into the causes of the fire. The inquiry was in- 
stituted accordingly. The holder of the policy, an old man 
upwards of sixty years of age, a miser, reputed worth ten 
thousand dollars at least, was arrested, committed to — 
‘gaol, and finally tried and found guilty, without a doubt of 
his criminality being left on any body's mind who was pre- 
sent, Through the skill of his counsel, however, he escaped 
on a petty technicality; and considering his miserable con- 
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dition, the loss he had inflicted on himself, and his seven 
months’ detention in gaol, we took no further steps for his 
punishment, 

A country magistrate of high standing and good circum- 
stances at ——, had a son aged about twenty-seven, to 
whom he had given the best education that grammarschool 
and college could afford, and who was regarded in his own 
neighbourhood as the model of gallantry and spirited enter- 
prise. His father had supplied him with funds to erect 
substantial farm buildings, well stocked and furnished, in 
anticipation of his marriage with an estimable and well- 
educated young lady. Amongst the other buildings was a 
cheesefactory, in connection with which the young man 
commenced the business of making and selling cheese on an 
extensive scale. So matters went on for some months, until 
‘we received advices that the factory which we had insured, 
had been burt during the night, and that the owner 
claimed three-thousand dollars for his loss. Our inspector 
‘was sent to examine and report, and was returning quite 
satisfied of the integrity of the party and the justice of the 
claim, when just as he was leaving the hotel where he had 
staid, a bystander happened to remark how curious it was 
that cheese should burn without smell, “That is impos 
sible,” said the landlord. “I am certain,” said the former 
speaker, “that this had no smell, for I remarked it to Jack at 
the time.” 

The inspector reported this conversation, and I sent a 
detective to investigate the case. He remained there, dis- 
guised of course, for two or three weeks, and then reported 
that large shipments of cheese to distant parts had taken 
place previously to the fire; but he could find nothing to 
riminate any individual, until accidentally he noticed 
what looked like a dog’s muzzle lying in a comer of the 
stable. He picked it up, and untying a string that was 
wound around it, found it to be the leg of a new pair of 
pantaloons of fine quality. Watching his opportunity the 
same evening, while in conversation with the claimant, he 
produced the trowser-leg quietly, and enquired where the 
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fellow-leg was? Taken by surprise, the young man slunk 
silently away. He had evidently cut off a leg of his own 
pants, and used it to muzzle his house-dog, to silence its 
barking while he set the factory afire. He left the country 
that night, and we heard no more of the claim. 

‘A letter was received one day from a Roman Catholic 
priest, which informed me that a woman whose dying con- 
fession he had received, had acknowledged that several 
years before she had been accessary to a fraud upon our 
‘company of one hundred dollars. Her husband had in- 
sured a horse with us for that amount. The horse had been 
burnt in his stable. The claim was paid. Her confession 
was, that the horse had died a natural death, and that the 
stable was set on fire for the purpose of recovering the value 
of the horse. In this case, the woman’s confession becoming 
known to her husband, he left the country for the United 
States, The woman recovered and followed him. 
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58 A Heavy Calamity 





In the year 1875, the blow fell which destroyed the Beaver 
Insurance Company, and well nigh ruined every man con- 
cerned in it, from the president to the remotest agent. In 
[April of that year, a bill was passed by the Dominion Legis- 
lature relative to mutual fire insurance companies. It so 
happened that the Premier of Canada was then the Hon. 
Alexander Mackenzie, for whose benefit, it was understood, 
the Hon. George Brown had got up a stock company styled 
the Isolated Risk Insurance Co., of which Mr. Mackenzie 
became president. There was a strong rivalry between the 
two companies, and possibly from this cause the legislation 
of the Dominion took a complexion hostile to mutual in- 
surance, Be that as it may, a clause was introduced into the 
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Act without attracting attention, which required the Bea- 
ver Company to deposit with the Government the sum of 
fifty-thousand dollars, being the same amount as had been 
customary with companies possessing a stock capital. For 
eighteen months this clause remained unobserved, when 
the Hon. J. Hillyard Cameron, being engaged as counsel 
in an insurance case, happened to light upon it, and men- 
tioned it to me at the last meeting of the Board which he 
attended before his death, which took place two or three 
weeks afterwards. At the following Board meeting, I stated 
the facts as reported by him, and was instructed to take the 
opinion of Mr. Christopher Robinson, the eminent Queen's 
counsel, upon the case. I did so at once, and was advised by 
him to submit the question to Professor Cherriman, super- 
intendent of insurance, by whom it was referred to the law 
officers of the Crown at Ottawa. Their decision was, that 
the Beaver Company had been required by the new Act to 
make a deposit of fifty thousand dollars before transacting 
any new business since April, 1876, and that nothing but 
an Act of Parliament could relieve the company and its 
agents from the penalties already incurred in ignorance of 
the statute. 

On receipt of this opinion, immediate notice was sent 
by circular to all the company's agents, warning them to 
suspend operations at once. A bill was introduced at the 
following session, in February, 1877, which received the 
royal assent in April, remitting all penalties, and authoriz- 
ing the company either to wind up its business or to tran 
‘mute itself into a stock company. But in the meantime, fire 
insurance had received so severe a shock from the calami- 
tous fire at St. John, x.2., by which many companies were 
ruined, and all shaken, that it was found impossible to raise 
the necessary capital to resume the Beaver business 

‘Thus, without fault or error on the part of its Board of 
Management, without warning or notice of any kind, was 
a strong and useful institution struck to the ground as by a 
levin-bolt. The directors who included men of high stand- 
ing of all political parties, lost, in the shape of paid-up 
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guarantee stock and promissory notes, about sixty thousand 
dollars of their own money, and the officers suffered in the 
same way. The expenses of winding up, owing to vexatious 
litigation, have amounted to a sum sufficient to cover the 
‘outside liabilities of the company. 

‘These particulars may not interest the majority of my 
readers, but I have felt it my duty to give them, as the best 
act of justice in my power to the publicspirited and hon- 
ourable men, with whom for twenty-three years I have 
acted, and finally suffered. That the members of the com 
pany-the insured—have sustained losses by fire since Oc. 
tober, 1876, to the amount of over $42,000, which remain 
unpaid in consequence of its inability to collect its assets, 
adds another to the many evils which are chargeable to ill- 
considered and reckless legislation, in disregard of the law- 
ful vested rights of innocent people, including helpless 
widows and orphans. 
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59 The Hon. John Hillyard Cameron 


On the 20th day of April, 1844, I was standing outside the 
railing of St. James's churchyard, Toronto, on the occasion 
of a very sad funeral. The chief mourner was a slightly 
built, delicatelooking young man of prepossessing appear- 
ance. His youthful wife, the daughter of the late Hon. H. 
J. Boulton, at one time Chief Justice of Newfoundland, 
hhad died, and it was at her burial he was assisting. When 
the coffin had been committed to the earth, the widowed 
husband's feelings utterly overcame him, and he fell in- 
sensible beside the still open grave, 
‘This was my frst knowledge of John Hillyard Cameron. 

From that day, until his death in November, 1876, I knew 
him more or less intimately, enjoyed his confidence person- 
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ally and politically, and felt a very sincere regard for him in 
return. I used at one time to oppose his views in the City 
Council, but always good-naturedly on both sides. I was 
chairman of the Market Committee, and it was my duty to 
resist his efforts to establish a second market near the corner 
‘of Queen and Yonge Streets, in the rear of the buildings 
now known as the Page Block. He was a prosperous lawyer, 
highly in repute, gaining a considerable revenue from his 
profession, and being of a lively, sanguine temperament, 
launched out into heavy speculations in exchange oper: 
ations and in real estate, 

‘Asan eloquent pleader in the courts, he excelled all his 
‘contemporaries, and it was a common saying among solic 
tors, that Cameron ruled the Bench by force of argument, 
and the jury by power of persuasion. In the Legislature he 
‘was no less influential. Hiis speeches on the Clergy Reserve 
question, on the Duval case, and many others, excited the 
House of Assembly to such a degree that on one occasion an 
adjournment was carried on the motion of the ministerial 
leader, to give time for sober reflection. So it was in re- 
ligious assemblies. At meetings of the Synod of the Church 
‘of England, at missionary meetings, and others, his fervid 
zeal and flowing sentences carried all before them, and left 
little for others to say. 

In 1849, Mr. Cameron married again, this time a daug! 
ter of General Mallett, of Baltimore, who survives him, and 
still resides in Toronto. After that date, and for years until 
1857, everything appeared to prosper with him, A comfort- 
able residence, well stored with valuable paintings, books 
and rarities of all kinds. The choicest of society and hosts 
of friends. An amiable growing family of sons and daugh- 
ters, Affiuence and elegance, popular favour, and the full 
sunshine of prosperity. Honours were showered upon him 
from all sides. Solicitor-General in 1846, member of Parlia- 
‘ment for several constituencies in turn, Treasurer of the 
Law Society, and Grand Master of the Orange Association, 
Judgeships and Chief-Justiceships were known to be at his 
‘disposal, but declined for personal reasons. 
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‘My political connection with Mr. Cameron commenced 
in 1854, when, having purchased from the widow of the 
ate Hugh Scobie the Colonist newspaper, I thought it 
prudent to strengthen myself by party alliances. He entered 
into the project with an energy and disinterestedness that 
surprised me, It had been a semi-weekly paper; he offered 
to furnish five thousand dollars a year to make it a dail 
journal, independent of party control; stipulated for no 
personal influence over its editorial views, leaving them 
‘entirely in my discretion, and undertaking that he would 
never reclaim the money so advanced, as long as his means 
should last. I was then comparatively young, enterprising, 
and unembarrassed in circumstances, popular amongst my 
fellow-citizens, and mixed up in nearly every public enter- 
prise and literary association then in existence in Toronto, 
Quite ready, in fact, for any kind of newspaper enterprise. 

My arrangement with Mr. Cameron continued, with 
complete success, until 1857. The paper was acknowledged 
as a power in the state; my relations with contemporary 
journals were friendly, and all seemed well. 

In the summer of 1857 occurred the great business 
panic, which spread ruin and calamity throughout Canada 
West, caused by the cessation of the vast railway expendi- 
ture of preceding years, and by the simultaneous occurrence 
of a business pressure in the United States. The great 
house of Duncan Sherman & Co., of New York, through 
which Mr. Cameron was in the habit of transacting a large 
exchange business with England, broke down suddenly and 
unexpectedly. Drafts on London were dishonoured, and 
‘Mr. Cameron's bankers there, to protect themselves, sold 
‘without notice the securities he had placed in their hands, 
at a loss to him personally of over a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, 

Mr. Cameron was for a time prostrated by this reverse, 
but soon rallied his energies. Friends advised him to offer 
a compromise to his creditors, which would have been 
gladly accepted; but he refused to do so, saying, he would 
either pay twenty shillings in the pound or die in the effort. 
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He made the most extraordinary exertions, refusing the 
highest seats on the judicial bench to work the harder at his 
profession; toiling day and night to retrieve his fortunes; 
insuring his life for heavy sums by way of security to his 
creditors; and felt confident of final success, when in Oc- 
tober, 1876, while attending the assize at Orillia, he im- 
prudently refreshed himself after a night's labour in court, 
by bathing in the cold waters of the Narrows of Lake 
Couchiching, and contracted a severe cold which laid him 
ona sick bed, which he never quitted alive. 

T saw him a day or two before his death, when he 
spoke of a heavy draft becoming due, for which he had 
made provision. In this he was disappointed. He tried to 
leave his bed to rectify the error, but fell back from ex- 
haustion, and died in the struggle—as his friends think— 
from a broken heart. 
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60 The Toronto Atheneum 


About the year 1848, the first effort to establish a free 
public library in Toronto, was made by myself. Having 
been a member of the Birkbeck Institute of London, I ex- 
erted myself to get up a similar society here, and succeeded 
in enlisting the sympathies of several of the masters of 
Upper Canada College, of whom Mr. Henry Scadding (now 
the Rev. Dr. Scadding) was the chief. He became president 
of the Athenzum, a literary association, of which 1 was 
secretary and librarian. In that capacity I corresponded 
with the learned societies of England and Scotland, and in 
two or three years got together several hundred volumes of 
standard works, all in good order and well bound. Meet- 
{ngs for literary discussion were held weekly, the principal 
speakers being Philip M. Vankoughnet (since chancellor), 
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Alex. Vidal (now senator), David B. Read (now gc). J, 
Crickmore,—Martin, Macdonald the younger (of Green- 
field), and many others whose names I cannot recall. I recol 
lect being infinitely amused by a naive observation of one 
of these young men—“Remember, gentlemen, that we are 
the fucure legislators of Canada!” which proved to be 
prophetic, as most of them have since made their mark in 
some conspicuous public capacity. 

‘We met in the west wing of the old City Hall, The east- 
‘ern wing was occupied by the Commercial News room, and 
in course of time the two associations were united. As an 
interesting memento of many honoured citizens, I copy the 
deed of transfer in full: 





“We, the undersigned shareholders of the Commercial 
News Room, do hereby make over, assign, and transfer unto 
the members, for the time being, of the Toronto Athen- 
um, all our right, title, and interest in and to each our 
share in the said Commercial News Room, for the purposes 
‘and on the terms and conditions mentioned in the copy of 
4@ Resolution of the Committee of the said Commercial 
News Room, hereunto annexed. 

“In witness whereof we have hereunto placed our hands 
and seals this 3rd day of September, 1847.” 


Thos. D. Harris W. Allan 
Jos. D. Ridout J. Mitchell 

W. C. Ross James F. Smith 
A.T. McCord W. Gamble 

D. Paterson Richard Kneeshaw 
Wm. Proudjoot John Ewart 

F.W. Birchall George Munro 
Geo, Pere. Ridout Thos, Mercer Jones 
Alexander Murray Joseph Dixon 


Signed, sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 
Samuel Thompson. 
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After the destruction by fire of the old City Hall, the 
Athenum occupied handsome rooms in the St. Lawrence 
Hall, until 1855, when a proposition was received to unite 
with the Canadian Institute, then under the presidency of 
Chief Justice Sir J. B. Robinson. Dr. Wilson (now President 
‘Toronto University) was its leading spirit. It was thereupon 
decided to transfer the library and some minerals, with the 
government grant of $400, to the Canadian Institute. In 
order to legalize the transfer, application was made to 
Parliament, and on the 19th May, 1855, the Act 18 Vic., 
. 286, received the royal assent. The first clause reads as 
follows: “The members of the Toronto Athenzum shall 
have power to transfer and convey to the Canadian Insti- 
tute, such and so much of the books, minerals, and other 
property of the said Toronto Atheneum, whether held 
absolutely or in trust, as they may decide upon so convey- 
ing, and upon such conditions as they may think advisable, 
which conditions, if accepted by the said Canadian Insti- 
tute, shall be binding.” 

‘Accordingly a deed of transfer was prepared and ex- 
ecuted by the two contracting parties, by which it was 
provided: 





“That the library formed by the books of the two insti- 
tutions, with such additions as may be made from the com- 
‘mon funds, should constitute a library to which the public 
should have access for reference, free of charge, under such 
regulations as may be adopted by the said Canadian Insti- 
tute in view of the proper care and management of the 


‘The books and minerals were handed over in due time, and 
acknowledged in the Canadian Journal, vol. 3, p. 394, old 
series. On the 9th February, 1856, Professor Chapman 
presented his report as curator, “on the minerals handed 
‘over by the Toronto Athenzeum,” which does not appear to 
have been published in the Journal. The reading room 
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‘was subsequently handed over to the Mechanics’ Institute, 
which was then in full vigour. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the library of the Cana- 
dian Institute is, to all intents and purposes, a public 
library by statute, and free to all citizens for ever. 1 am 
sorry to add, that for many years back the conditions of the 
trust have been very indifferently carried out—few citizens 
know their rights respecting it, and still fewer avail them 
selves thereof. The Institute now has a substantial building, 
very comfortably fitted up, on Richmond Street east; has 
good reading room in excellent order, and very obliging 
officials; gives weekly readings or lectures on Saturday 
‘evenings, and has accumulated a valuable library of some 
‘eight thousand volumes. 

have thus been identified with almost every movement 
made in Toronto, for affording literary recreation to her 
Citizens, and rejoice to see the good work progressing in 
younger and abler hands. 
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6x The Buffalo Féte 


In the month of July, 1850, the Mayor and citizens of 
Buffalo, hearing that our Canadian legislators were about 
to attend the formal opening of the Welland Canal, very 
courteously invited them to extend their trip to that city, 
and made preparations for their reception. Circumstances 
prevented the visit, but in acknowledgement of the good 
will thus shown, a number of members of the Canadian 
Parliament, then in session here, acting in concert with our 
City Council, proposed a counter-invitation, which was ac- 
cordingly sent and accepted, and a joint committee formed 
to carry out the project. 

‘The St. Lawrence Hall, then nearly finished, was hur- 
riedly fitted up as a ball-room for the occasion, under the 
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volunteered charge chiefly of Messrs. F. W. Cumberland 
and Kivas Tully, architects. The hall was lined throughout, 
tent-fashion, the ceiling with blue and white, the walls with 
pink and white calico, in alternate stripes, varied with a 
multitude of flags, British and American, mottoes and other 
showy devices. The staircase was decorated with evergreens, 
‘which were also utilized to convert the unfinished butchers’ 
arcade into a bowery vista 500 feet long, lighted with gas 
laid for the occasion, and extending across Front Street to 
the entrance of the City Hall, then newly restored, painted 
and papered. 

Lord Elgin warmly seconded the hospitable views of 
the joint committee, and Colonel Sir Hew Dalrymple 
promised a review of the troops then in garrison, All was 
life and preparation throughout the city. 

On Friday, August 8th, the steamer Chief Justice was 
despatched to Lewiston to receive the guests from Buffalo. 
On her return, in the afternoon, she was welcomed with a 
salute of cannon, the men of the Fire Brigade lining the 
wharf and Front Street, along which the visitors were 
conveyed in carriages to the North American Hotel, 

Soon after nine o'clock, the Hall began to fill with a 
brilliant and joyous assemblage of visitors and citizens with 
their ladies. Lord and Lady Elgin arrived at about ten 
‘o'clock, and were received with the strains of “God Save the 
Queen,” by the admirable military band, which was one of 
the city’s chief attractions in those times. 

‘The day was very wet, and the evening still rainy. The 
arcade had been laid with matting, but it was nevertheless 
rather difficult for the fair dancers to trip all the way to the 
Gity Hall, in the council chamber of which supper had 
been prepared. However, they got safely through, and 
seemed delighted with the adventure. Never since, I think, 
haas the City Hall presented so distinguished and charming 
a scene. Of course there was a lady to every gentleman, The 
fair Buffalonians were loud in their praises of the whole 
arrangements, and thoroughly disposed to enjoy themselves. 
On a raised dais at the south side of the room was a 
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table, at which were seated Mayor Gurnett as host, with 
Lady Elgin; the Governor-General and Mrs. Judge Sill, of 
Buffalo; Mayor Smith, of Buffalo, and Madame Lafontaine; 
the Speakers of the two Houses of Parliament, with Mrs, 
Alderman Tiffany of Buffalo, and the Hon. Mrs. Bruce. 
Four long tables placed north and south, and two side 
tables, accommodated the rest of the party, amounting to 
about three hundred, All the tables were tastefully deco- 
rated with floral and other ornaments, and spread with 
every delicacy that could be procured. The presiding stew- 
ards were the Hon. Mr, Bourret, Hon. Sir Allan N. McNab, 
Hon. Messrs. Hincks, Cayley, J. H. Cameron, S. Taché, 
Drummond and Merritt, 

Toasts and speeches followed in the usual order, after 
which everybody returned to the St. Lawrence Hall, where 
dancing was resumed and kept up till an early hour next 
‘morning. 

‘The next day, being the 9th, the promised review of the 
‘Ist Regiment took place, with favourable weather, and 
wwas a decided success. 

In the afternoon, Lord Elgin gave a féte champétre at 
Elmsley Villa, where he then resided, and which has since 
been occupied as Knox's College. The grounds then ex- 
tended from Yonge Street to the University Park, and an 
equal distance north and south. They were well kept, and 
‘on this occasion charmingly in unison with the bright 
‘smiles and gay costumes of the ladies who, with their gentle- 
‘men excorts, made up the most joyous of scenes. 

Having paid my respects at the Government House on 
New Year's day, I was present as an invited guest at the 
garden party, His Excellency showed me marked attention, 
in recognition probably of my services as a peacemaker. 
‘The corporation, as a body, were not invited, which was the 
only instance in which Lord Elgin betrayed any pique at 
the unflattering reception given him in October, 1849.* 





+ some members of the corporation were much annoyed at hei 
fxelusion, and inclined to resent it as a studied insult, but wiser 
‘counsels prevailed, 
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While conversing with him, Iwas amused at the enthusiasm 
of a handsome Buffalo lady, who came up, unceremoniously 
exclaiming, “Oh, my lord, I heard your beautiful speech 
(in the marquee), you should come among us and go into 
politics. If you would only-take the stump for the Presi- 
dency, I am confident you would sweep every state of the 
Union” 

‘An excellent déjeuner had been served in a large tent 
on the lawn. Speeches and toasts were numerous and com- 
plimentary. ‘The conservatory was cleared for dancing, 
Which was greatly enjoyed, and the festivities were wound 
up bya brilliant display of fireworks. 

‘The guests departed next morning, amid hearty hand- 
shaking and professions of friendship. Before leaving the 
wharf, the Mayor of Buffalo expressed in warm and pleas- 
ing terms, his high sense of the hospitality shown himself 
and his fellow-citizens. And so ended the Buffalo Féte. 


KE 








62 The Boston Jubilee 


‘The year 1851 is memorable for the celebration, at Boston, 
of the opening of the Ogdensburg Railway, to connect 
Boston with Canada and the Lakes, and also of the Grand 
‘Junction Railway, a semicircular line by which all the ral 
‘ways radiating from that city are linked together, so that a 
‘passenger starting from any one of the city stations can take 
his ticket for any other station on any of those railways, 
either in the suburbs or at distant points. I am not aware 
that so perfect a system has been attempted elsewhere. The 
natural configuration of its site has probably suggested the 
Scheme. Boston proper is built on an irregular tri-conical 
hill, with its famous bay to the east; on the north the wide 
Charles River, with the promontory and hills of Charles- 
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town and Fast Cambridge; on the south Dorchester 
Heights, Between the principal elevations are extensive 
salt marshes, now rapidly disappearing under the en- 
croachments of artificial soil, covered in turn by vast 
warehouses, streets, railway tracks, and all the various struc- 
tures common to large commercial cities. 

Tt was in the month of July, that a deputation from the 
Boston City Council visited our principal Canadian cities, 
as the bearers of an invitation to Lord Elgin and his staff, 
with the government officials, as well as the mayors and 
corporations and leading merchants of those cities, and 
other principal towns of Upper and Lower Canada, to visit 
Boston on the occasion of a great jubilee to be held in 
honour of the opening of its new railway system. 

‘Numerous as were the invited Canadian guests, how- 
‘ever, they formed but a mere fraction of the visitors ex- 
pected. Every railway staff, every municipal corporation 
throughout the Northern States, was included in the list 
of invitations; free passes and free quarters were provided 
for all; and it would be hard to conceive a more joyous 
invasion of merry travellers, than those who were pouring 
in by a rapid succession of loaded trains on all the numer: 
ous lines converging upon “the hub of the universe.” 

Our Toronto party was pretty numerous. Mr. J. G. 
Bowes was mayor, and among the aldermen present were 
Messrs, W. Wakefield (who was a host of jollity in himself), 
G. P, Ridout, R. Dempsey, E. F. Whittemore, J. G. Beard, 
Robt, Beard, John B. Robinson, Jos. Sheard and myself; 
also councilmen James Ashfield, James Price, M. P. Hayes, 
8, Platt, Jonathan Dunn, and others. There were besides, 
‘of leading citizens, Messrs, Alex. Dixon, E. G. O'Bri 
‘Alex Manning, E. Goldsmith, Kivas Tully, Fred Perkins, 
Rice Lewis, George Brown, &. We had a delightful trip 
down the lake by steamer, and at Ogdensburg took the cars 
for Lake Champlain, We arrived at Boston about 10 a.m. 
Waiting for us at the Western Railroad Depot were the 
thayor and several of the city council of Boston, with car- 
riages for our whole party. But we were too dusty and tired 
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with our long journey to think of anything but refresh- 
ments and baths, and all the other excellent things which 
awaited us at the American Hotel. Here we were confi 

dentially informed that the Jubilee was to be celebrated on 
temperance principles, but that in compliment to the 
Canadian guests, a few baskets of champagne had been 
provided for our especial delectation; and I am compelled 
to add, that on the strength thereof, two or three worship- 
ful aldermen of Toronto got themselves locked up for the 
night in the police stations. 

Tis but justice to explain here, that a very small offence 
is sufficient to procure such a distinction in Boston. Even 
the smoking of a cigar on the sidewalks, or the least symp- 
tom of unsteadiness in gait, is enough to consign a man to 
durance vile. The police were everywhere. 

‘The first day of the Jubilee was occupied by the mem- 
bers of the committee in receiving their visitors, providing 
them with comfortable and generally luxurious quarters, 
and introducing the principal guests to each other—also in 
exhibiting the local lions. On the second day there was an 
excursion down the harbour, which is many miles long and 
broad. Six steamboats and two large cutters, gay with flags 
and streamers, conveyed the party; champagne was in abun- 
dance (always for the Canadian visitors!) —each boat had 
its band of music—very fine German bands too. Then, as 
the flotilla left the wharf and passed in succession the forti- 
fications and other prominent points, salvoes of cannon 
boomed across the bright waters, reechoing far and wide 
amid the surrounding hills. President Fillmore and hi 
suite were on board the leading vessel, and to him, of 
course, these honours were paid. On every boat was spread 
a banquet for the guests; toasts and sentiments were given 
and duly honoured; and to judge by the noise and excited 
gesticulations of the banqueter, nothing could be more 
‘complete than the fusion of Yankees and Canadians. 

‘At noon, a regatta was held, which, the weather being 
fine, with a light breeze, was pronounced by yachtsmen a 
distinguished success. At five o'clock the citizens crowded 
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in vast numbers to the Western Railway Station, there to 
meet His Excellency the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
with his brother Colonel Bruce and a numerous staff. He 
was welcomed by Mayor Bigelow, a fine venerable old man 
of the Mayflower stock. Mutual compliments were ex- 
‘changed, and the new comers escorted to the Revere House, 
avery handsome hotel, the best in Boston. Everywhere the 
streets were lined with throngs of people, who cheered our 
Governor-General to the uttermost extent of their lung: 
power. 

On the third day took place a monster procession, at 
least a mile and a-half in length, and modelled after the 
plan of the German trades festivals, Besides the long line 
Of carriages filled with guests, from the President and the 
Governor-General down to the humblest city officer, there 
‘was an immense array of “trade expositions” or pageants, 
that is, huge waggons drawn by four, six, eight and some 
times ten horses, each waggon serving as a model workshop, 
whereon printers, hatters, bootmakers, tumers, carriage 
makers, boatriggers, stone-cutters, silversmiths, plumbers, 
marketmen, pianoforte makers, and many other handi- 
craftsmen worked at their respective callings. 

‘The finest street of private residences was Dover Street, 
a noble avenue of cut stone buildings, occupied by wealthy 
people of old Boston families. The decorations here were 
both costly and tasteful; and the hospitality unbounded. 
‘As each carriage passed slowly along, footmen in livery 
presented at its doors silver trays loaded with refreshments, 
in the shape of pastry, bon-bons, and costly wines. The 
ladies of each house, richly dressed, stood on the lower 
steps and welcomed the visitors with smiles and waving of 
handkerchiefs. At two or three places in the line of pro: 
cession, were platforms handsomely festooned, occupied by 
bevies of fair girls in white, or by hundreds of children of 
both sexes, belonging to the common schools, prettily 
dressed, and bearing bouquets of bright flowers which they 
presented to the occupants of the carriages. 

I could not help remarking to my companion, one of 
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the members of the Boston City Council, that more aristo- 
craticlooking women than these Dover Street matrons, 
‘were not, I thought, to be found in all Europe. He told me 
not to whisper such a sentiment in Boston, for fear it 
might expose the objects of my complimentary remark to 
being mobbed by the democracy. 

‘At length the procession came to an end, But it was 
only a prelude to a still more magnificent demonstration, 
‘which was the great banquet given to four thousand people 
under one vast tent covering half an acre of ground on the 
Common. Thither the visitors were escorted in carriages, 
with the usual attention and solicitude for their every 
comfort, and when within, and placed according to their 
several ranks and localities, it was truly a sight to be re- 
membered. The tent was two hundred and fifty feet in 
length by ninety in wideh. The roof and sides were all but 
hidden by the profusion of flags and bunting festooned 
‘everywhere. A raised table for the visitors extended around 
the entire tent. For the citizens proper were placed ten rows 
of parallel tables running the whole length of the inner 
area; altogether providing seats for three thousand six hun- 
dred people, besides smaller tables at convenient spots. 
‘There were present also a whole army of waiters, one to 
each dozen guests, and indefatigable in their duties. 

‘The repast included all kinds of cold meats and tem- 
perance drinks. Flowers for every person and great flower 
trophies on the tables; abundance of huge water and musk 
melons, and other fruits in great variety and perfection, 
especially native grown peaches and Bartlett pears, which 
Boston produces of the finest quality. Also plenty of pastry 
‘of many tempting kinds. It took scarcely twenty minutes to 
seat the entire “dinner party” comfortably, so excellent 
‘were the arrangements. 

Before dinner commenced, Mayor Bigelow, who pre- 
sided, announced that President Fillmore was required to 
leave for Washington on urgent state business; which he did 
after his health had been proposed and acknowledged. A 
little piece of dramatic acting was noticeable here, when 
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the President and Lord Elgin, one on cach side of the 
Mayor, shook hands across his worshipful breast, the Presi- 
dent retaining his lordship's hand firmly clasped in his own 
for some time; a tableau which gave rise to a tumultuous 
burst of applause from the whole assemblage. 

Then commenced in earnest the play of knives and 
forks, four thousand of each, producing a unique and some- 
what droll effect. After the President had gone, Lord Elgin 
became the chief lion of the day, and right well did h 
lordship play his part, entering thoroughly into the prej 
dices of his auditors while disclaiming all flattery, pouring 
out witticism after witticism, sometimes of the broadest, 
and altogether carrying the audience with him until they 
‘were worked up into a perfect frenzy of applause. 

“The health of Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” having been pro- 
posed by His Honour Mayor John P. Bigelow, was re 
Ceived, as the Boston account of the Jubilee says, “with nine 
such cheers as would have made Her Majesty, had she been 
present, forget that she was beyond the limits of her own 
dominions; and the band struck up ‘God save the Queen,’ 
as if to complete the illusion.” The compliment was ack- 
nowledged by Lord Elgin, who said: 





“Allow me, gentlemen, as there seems to be in America 
some little misconception on these points, to observe, that 
we, monarchists though we be, enjoy the advantages of self- 
government, of popular elections, of deliberative assem- 
blies, with their attendant blessings of caucuses, stump or- 
ators, lobbyings and log-rollings—(Laughter)—and I am 
not sure but we sometimes have a little pipelaying—(re- 
newed laughter)—almost, if not altogether, in equal perfec- 
tion with yourselves. I must own, gentlemen, that I was 
exceedingly amused the other day, when one of the gentle- 
men who did me the honour to visit me at Toronto, bearing 
the invitation of the Common Council and Corporation of 
the City of Boston, observed to me, with the utmost gravity, 
that he had been delighted to find, upon entering our Legis- 
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lative Assembly at Toronto, that there was quite as much 
liberty of speech there as in any body of the kind he had 
ever visited. (Laughter.) I could not help thinking that if 
my kind friend would only favour us with his company in 
Canada for a few weeks, we should be able to demonstrate, 
to his entire satisfaction, that the tongue is quite as ‘un- 
ruly a ‘member’ on the north side of the line as on this 
side. (Renewed laughter.) 

“Now, gentlemen, you must not expect it, for I have 
not the voice for it, and I cannot pretend to undertake to 
make a regular speech to you. I belong to a people who are 
notoriously slow of speech. (Laughter.) If any doubt ever 
existed on this point, it must have been set at rest by the 
verdict which a high authority has recently pronounced. 
A distinguished American—a member of the Senate of the 
United States, who has ately been in England, informed his 
countrymen, on his return, that sadly backward as poor 
John Bull is in many things, in no one particular does he 
make so lamentable a failure as when he tries his hand at 
public speaking. (Laughter.) Now, gentlemen, deferring, 
4s I feel bound to do, to that high authority, and conscious 
that in no particular do I more faithfully represent my 
countrymen than in my stammering tongue and embar- 
rassed utterance (continued laughter), you may judge what 
‘my feelings are when I am asked to address an assembly like 
this, convened under the hospitable auspices of the Corpo- 
ration of Boston, I believe to the tune of some four thou- 
sand, in this State of Massachusetts, a State which is so 
famous for its orators and its statesmen, a State that can 
boast of Franklins, and Adamses, and Everetts, and Wit 
throps and Lawrences, and Sumners and Bigelows and a 
hhost of other distinguished men; a State, moreover, whick 
is the chosen home, if not the birthplace of the illustrious 
Secretary of State of the American Union. (Applause.) 

“But, gentlemen, although I cannot make a speech to 
you, I must tell you, in the plain and homely way in which 
‘John Bull tries to express his feelings when his heart is full 
—that is to say, when they do not choke him and prevent 
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his utterance altogether (sensation)—in that homely way 
must express to you how deeply grateful I and all who are 
with me (hear, hear), feel for the kind and gratifying re- 
ception we have met with in the City of Boston. For my- 
self, I may say that the citizens of Boston could not have 
conferred upon me a greater favour than that which they 
have conferred, in inviting me to this festival, and in thus 
enabling me not only to receive the hand of kindness which 
has been extended to me by the authorities of the City and 
of the State, but also giving me the opportunity, which 
never had before, and perhaps may never have again, of 
paying my respects to the President of the United States. 
(Applause.) And although it would ill become me, a strang- 
fer, fo presume to eulogise the conduct or the services of 
President Fillmore, yet as a bystander, as an observer, and 
by no means an indifferent or careless observer, of your 
progress and prosperity, I think I may venture to affirm 
that it is the opinion of all impartial men, that President 
Fillmore will occupy an honourable place on the roll of 
illustrious men on whom the mantle of Washington has 
fallen, (Applause and cheers.) 

“Somebody must write to the President, and tell him 
how that remark about him was received. (Laughter.) 

“Gentlemen: I have always felt a very deep interest in 
the progress of the lines of railway communication, of 
which weare now assembled to celebrate the completion, 
The first railway that I ever travelled upon in North Amer- 
ica, forms part of the iron band which now unites Mont- 
real to Boston. I had the pleasure, about five years ago, of 
travelling with a friend of mine, whom I see now present 
—Governor Paine—I think as far as Concord, upon that 
line. 

“Ex-Governor Paine, of Vermont—It was Franklin. 

“Lord Elgin—He contradicts me; he says it was not Con 
cord, but Franklin; but I will make a statement which Iam 
sure he will not contradict; it is this—that although we 
travelled together two or three days—after leaving the cars, 
‘over bad roads, and in all sorts of queer conveyances, we 
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never reached a place which we could with any pro 
have christened Discord. (Laughter and applause.) 





“As to the citizens of Boston, I shall not attempt to detail 
their merits, for their name is Legion; but there is one 
merit, which I do not like to pass unnoticed, because they 
always seem to have possesed it in the highest perfection. 
11 is the virtue of courage. Upon looking very accurately 
into history, find one occasion, and one only upon which 
it appears to me that their courage entirely failed them. I 
sce agreat many military men present, and I am afraid that 
they wilt call me to account for this observation (laughter) 
—and what do you think that occasion was? I find, from 
the most authentic records, that the citizens of Boston were 
altogether carried away by panic, when it was frst proposed 
to build a railroad from Boston to Providence, under the 
apprehension that they themselves, their wives and their 
children, their stores and their goods, and all they possessed, 
‘would be swallowed up bodily by New York. (Laughter.) 

“L hope that Boston has wholly recovered from that 
panic. I think itis some evidence of it, that she has laid 
‘out fifty millions in railways since that time.” 


After his lordship, followed Edward Everett, whose speech 
was a complete contrast in every respect. Eloquent exceed- 
ingly, but chaste, terse and poetical; it charmed the Ca- 
nadian visitors as much as Lord Elgin’s had delighted the 
natives. Here are a few extracts 





“IL is not easy for me to express to you the admiration with 
which I have listened to the very beautiful and appropriate 
speech with which his Excellency, the Governor-General 
of Canada, has just delighted us. You know, sir, that the 
truest and highest art is to conceal art; and I could not 
but be reminded of that maxim, when I heard that gentle- 
‘man, after beginning with disabling himself, and caution- 
ing us at the onset that he was slow of speech, proceed to 
make one of the happiest, most appropriate and eloquent 
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speeches ever uttered. If I were travelling with his lordship. 
in his native mountains of Gael, I should say to him, in the 
language of the natives of those regions, sma sheen—very 
well, my lord. But in plain English, sir, that which has 
fallen from his lordship has given me indeed new cause to 
rejoice that ‘Chatham's language is my mother tongue.’ 
(Great cheering.) 


“We have, Sir, in this part of the country long been con- 
vinced of the importance of this system of communication; 
although it may be doubted whether the most sagacious and 
sanguine have even yet fully comprehended its manifold 
influences, We have, however, felt them on the sea board 
‘and in the interior. We have felt them in the growth of our 
manufactures, in the extension of our commerce, in the 
growing demand for the products of agriculture, in the in- 
crease of our population. We have felt them prodigiously 
in transportation and travel. The inhabitant of the country 
has felt them in the ease with which he resorts to the city 
markets, whether as a seller or a purchaser. The inhabitant 
of the city has felt them in the facility with which he can 
get to a sister city, or to the country; with which he can get 
back to his native village;—to see the old folks, aye, Sir, and 
some of the young folks—with which he can get a mouthful 
of pure motintain air—or run down in dog days to Glouces- 
ter or Phillips’ beach, or Plymouth, or Cohassett, or New 
Bedford. 

“T say, Sir, we have felt the benefit of our railway system 
in these and a hundred other forms, in which, penetrating 
far beyond material interests, it intertwines itself with all 
the concerns and relations of life and society; but I have 
never had its benefits brought home to me so sensibly as on 
the present occasion. Think, Sir, how it has annihilated 
time and space, in reference to this festival, and how greatly 
to our advantage and delight! 

“When Dr. Franklin, in 1754, projected a plan of union 
for these colonies, with Philadelphia as the metropolis, he 
gave as a reason for this part of the plan, that Philadelphia 
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twas situated about half way between the extremes, and 
could be conveniently reached even from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, in eighteen days! I believe the President of the 
United States, who has honoured us with his company at 
this joyous festival, was not more than twenty-four hours 
‘Actually on the road from Washington to Boston; wo to 
Baltimore, seven more to Philadelphia, five more to New 
York, and ten more to Boston. 

““And then Canada, sir, once remote, inaccesible region 
but now brought to our very door. Ifa journey had been 
contemplated in that direction in Dr. Franklin's time, it 
would have been with suck feelings as @ man would have 
nowadays, who was going to start for the mouth of the 
Copper Mine River, and the shores of the Arctic Sea. But 
no, sir; such a thing was never thought of—never dreamed 
of. A horrible wilderness, rivers and lakes unspanned by 
human art, pathless swamps, dismal forests that it made the 
flesh creep to enter, threaded by nothing more practicable 
than the Indian’s trail echoing with no sound more invit- 
ing than the yell of the wolf and the warwhoop of the sao- 
age; these it was that filled the space between us and Can- 
aida, The inhabitants of the British Colonies never entered 
Canada in those days but as provincial troops or Indian 
captives; and lucky he that got back with his scalp on. 
(Laughter.) This state of things existed less than one hun- 
dred years ago; there are men living in Massachusetts who 
were bor before the last party of hostile Indians made an 
incursion to the banks of the Connecticut river. 

“As lately as when I had the honour to be the Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth, I signed the pension warrant 
of a man who lost his arm in the year 1757, in a conflict 
with the Indians and French in one of the border wars, in 
those dreary Canadian forests. His Honour the Mayor will 
recollect it, for he countersigned the warrant as Secretary 
of State. Now, Sir, by the magic power of these modern 
works of art, the forest is thrown open-—the rivers and lakes 
are bridged —the valleys rise, the mountains bow their ever. 
lasting heads; and the Governor-General of Canada takes 
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his breakfast in Montreal, and his dinner in Boston;—read- 
ing a newspaper leisurely by the way which was printed a 
fortnight ago in London, (Great Applause.] In the exca- 
vations made in the construction of the Vermont railroads, 
the skeletons of fossil whales and paleeozoic elephants have 
been brought to light. I believe, Sir, if a live spermaciti 
whale had been seen spouting in Lake Champlain, or a 
native elephant had walked leisurely into Burlington from 
the neighbouring woods, of a summer's morning, it would 
not be thought more wonderful than our fathers would 
have regarded Lord Elgin's journey to us this week, could 
it have been foretold to them a century ago, with all the 
circumstances of despatch, convenience and safety. [Ap- 
plause.] 

“I recollect that seven or eight years ago there was a 
project to carry a railroad into the lake country in England 
into the heart of Westmoreland and Cumberland. Mr. 
Wordsworth, the lately deceased poet, a resident in the 
centre of this region, opposed the project. He thought that 
the retirement and seclusion of this delightful region would 
be disturbed by the panting of the locomotive, and the cry 
of the steam whistle. If I am not mistaken, he published 
one or two sonnets in deprecation of the enterprise. Mr. 
Wordsworth was a kind-hearted man, as well as a most 
distinguished poet, but he was entirely mistaken, as it seems 
to me, in this matter. The quiet of a few spots may be dis- 
turbed; but a hundred quiet spots are rendered accessible. 
The bustle of the station house may take the place of the 
Druidical silence of some shady dell; but, Gracious Feav- 
‘ens! sir, how many of those verdant cathedral arches, en- 
twined by the hand of God in our pathless woods, are 
opened to the grateful worship of man by these means of 
communication. (Cheers.) 

“How litte of rural beauty you lose, even in a country of 
comparatively narrow dimensions like England—how less 
than little in a country so vast as this—by works of this 
description, You lose a little strip along the line of the 
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road, which partially changes its character; while, as the 
compensation, you bring all this rural beauty— 





“The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields,” 





within the reach, not of a score of luxurious, sauntering 
tourists, but of the great mass of the population, who have 
senses and tastes as keen as the keenest. You throw it open, 
with all its soothing and humanizing influences, to thow- 
sands, who, but for your railways and steamers, would have 
lived and died without ever having breathed the life giving 
air of the mountains; yes, sir, to tens of thousands, who 
would have gone to their graves, and the sooner for the 
privation, without ever having caught a glimpse of the most 
magnificent and beautiful spectacle which nature presents 
to the eye of man—that of a glorious combing wave, a 
quarter of a mile long, as it comes swelling and breasting 
towards the shore, til its soft green ridge bursts into a crest 
of snow, and settles and dies along the whispering sands!” 
(Immense cheering.) 

“But even this is nothing compared with the great social 
and moral effects of this system, a subject admirably treated, 
in many of its aspects, in a sermon by Dr. Gannett, which 
has been kindly given to the public. All important also are 
its political effects in binding the States together as one 
family, arid uniting us to our neighbours as brethren and 
Kinsfolk. I do not know, Sir, [turning to Lord Elgin,] but 
in this way, from the kindly seeds which have been sown 
this week, in your visit to Boston, and that of the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who have preceded and accompanied 
you, our children and grandchildren, as long as this great 
‘Anglo-Saxon race shall occupy the continent, may reap a 
harvest worth all the cost which has devolved on this gen- 
eration. [Cheers.] 


Other speeches followed, which would not now interest 
my readers. In due time the assemblage broke up, and the 
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guests streamed away over the lovely Common in all direc- 
tions, forming even in their departure a wonderful and 
pleasing spectacle, 

‘We Canadians remained in Boston several days, visiting 
the public institutions, presenting and receiving addresses, 
and participating in a series of civic pageants, the more 
enjoyable because to us altogether novel and unprece- 
dented, Our hosts informed us, that they were quite ac- 
customed to and always prepared for such gatherings. 


DOK 


63, Vestiges of the Mosaic Deluge 


In chapters 46 and 50 of this book, I have referred to certain 
conversations I had with Sir Wm. Logan, on the existence 
of ocean beaches, extending from Newfoundland to the 
North-West Territory, at an altitude of from twelve to 
fifteen hundred feet above the present sea level. Also of a 
secondary series of beaches, seven hundred feet above Lake 
‘Ontario, at Oak Ridges, eighteen miles north of Toronto: 
and a third series, one hundred and eighty to two hundred 
feet above the Lake, which I believe also occur at many 
points on the opposite lake-shore. In chapter 461 mentioned 
the fact of my finding evidences of human remains at the 
very base of one of these lower beaches, at Carlton, on the 
‘Weston and Davenport Roads, near Toronto. 

‘When I wrote those chapters, and until this present 
month of January, 1884, I was doubtful whether I should 
not be regarded as fanciful or unreliable. I have now, how- 
ever, just seen in Good Words for this month, an article 
headed “Geology and the Deluge,” from the pen of the 
Duke of Argyle, which appears to me conclusive on the 
points to which I allude, namely, first, that there was 
spread over the whole northern portion of this continent, 
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sea fifteen hundred feet above the land; secondly, that the 
depth of water was reduced to a thousand feet, and re- 
mained so during the formation of our Oak Ridges; and 
lastly, that a further subsidence of eight hundred feet took 
place, reducing the sea to the height of the Carlton beach; 
and that the latest of these subsidences must have occurred 
after our earth had been long peopled, and within historic 
times—probably at the date of the deluge recorded by 
Moses. 
His Grace says: 











“I think I could take any one, however unaccustomed he 
might be to geological observation or to geological reason- 
ing, to a place within a few miles of Inverary, and point 
out a number of facts which would convince him that the 
whole of our mountains, the whole of Scotland, had been 
lying deeper in the sea than it does now to a depth of at 
Teast 2,000 feet... I believe that the submergence of the 
land towards the close of what is called the Glacial Period, 
was to a considerable extent a sudden submergence, prob- 
ably more sudden to the south of the country than it was 
here, and that the Deluge was closely connected with that 
submergence. . .. The enormous stretch of country which 
lies between Russia and Behring’s Straits is very little 
known, and almost uninhabited. It is frozen to within a 
very few feet of the surface all the year round. In that 
frozen mud the Mammoth has been preserved untouched, 
There have been numerous carcases found with the flesh, 
the skin, the hair and the eyes complete. ... Has this 
great catastrophe of the submergence of the land to the 
depth of at least two or three thousand feet, taken place 
since the birth of Man? In answer to this question I must 
refer to the fact now clearly ascertained, that Man coexisted 
with the Mammoth, and that stone implements are found 
in numbers in the very gravels and brick earths which con- 
tain bones of those great mammalia.” 


I should be glad to quote more, but this is enough to ac- 
count for the circumstances I have myself noted, and to 
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explain also, I think, the vast deposit of mud which forms 
the prairies of the Western States, and of the Canadian 
North-West; which has its counterpart in the European 
prairie countries of Moldavia and Wallachia. But the Duke 
appears to me to overlook the circumstance, that the vast 
accumulation of animal remains in Siberia, mostly of 
southern varieties, to which he refers, must have been 
swept there, not by an upheaval, but by a depression in the 
northern hemisphere, and a corresponding rise in the 
southern, whence all these mammoths, lions and tigers, are 
supposed to have been swept. To account for their present 
levated position, a second convulsion restoring the de- 
pressed parts to their original altitude, must apparently 
have occurred—at least that is my unscientific conclusion. 
Tt would seem that we ought to look for similar accumu 
lations of animal matter in our own Hudson's Bay territory, 
where, also, it is stated, the ground remains frozen 
throughout summer to within three feet of the surface, as 
in Siberia. 


Ke 


64 The Franchise 


While I was a member of the Gity Council, the question 
of the proper qualification for electors of municipal 
councils and of the legislature, was much under discussion. 
Ttold my Reform opponents, who advocated an extremely 
low standard, that the lower they fixed the qualification 
for voters, the more bitterly they would be disappointed; 
that the poorer the electors the greater the corruption 
that must necessarily prevail. And so it has proved. 

In thinking over the subject since, I have been led to 
compare the body politic to a pyramid, the stones in every 
layer of which shall be more numerous than the aggregate 
of all the layers above it, And this comparison is by no 
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means strained, as I believe it will be found, that each and 
every class is indeed numerically greater than all the classes 
higher in social rank—the idlers than the industrious— 
the workers than the employers—the children than the 
parents—the illiterate than the instructed—and so on 
‘Thus it follows as a necessary consequence, that the adop- 
tion of the principle of manhood suffrage, now so much 
advocated, must necessarily place all political power in the 
hands of the worst ofiscourings of the community—law- 
breakers, vagrants, and outcasts of all kinds. This would be 
equivalent to inverting the pyramid, and expecting it to 
remain poised upon its apex—which is an impossibility. 
‘Whether the capstone of the social pyramid ought to be 
ing or president, is not material to my argument. On 
republican prineiples—and with the French King, Louis 
Philippe, I hold that the British constitutional monarchy 
is “the best of all republics"—the true theory of repre- 
sentative institutions must be, that each class of the electors 
should have a voice in the councils of the country equal to, 
and no greater than, each of the several classes (or strata) 
above. This would greatly resemble the old Scandinavian 
storthings, in which there were four orders of legislators— 
King, nobles, clergy, and peasants, each of which had a 
veto on all questions brought before any one of them. 
‘Thus, the election of members of local municipal 
councils would be vested in the ratepayers, much as at 
present. The district (not county) councils would be elec- 
ted by the local municipalities; and would themselves be 
entitled to elect members of the provincial legislatures, 
‘These latter again might properly be entrusted with the 
election of the Dominion House of Commons. And to 
carry the idea a step further, the Dominion Legislature it. 
self would be a fitting body to nominate representatives to 
4 great council of the Empire, which should decide all 
‘questions of peace or war, of commerce, and other matters 
affecting the whole body politic. To make the analogy 
complete, and bind the whole structure together, each class 
should be limited in its choice to the class next above it, 
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by which proces, itis to be presumed, “the survival of the 
fittest” would be secured, and every man elected to the 
higher bodies must have won his way from the municipal 
council up through all the other grades. 

I should give each municipal voter such number of 
votes as would represent his stake in the municipality, say 
‘one vote for every four hundred dollars of assessable pro- 
perty, and an additional vote for every additional four 
hundred dollars, up to a maximum of pethaps ten votes, 
and no more, which would sufficiently protect the richer 
ratepayers without neutralizing the wishes of the poorer 
voters. 

On such a system, every voter would influence the 
entire legislation of the country to the exact extent of his 
intelligence, and of his contributions to the general ex- 
penditure, Corruption would be almost, and intimidation 
quite, impracticable, 

‘To meet the need for a revisory body or senate, the 
retired judges of the Upper Courts, and retired members 
of the House of Commons, after ten or twenty years’ ser- 
vice, should form an unexceptionable tribunal for any of 
the colonies. 

Tam aware that the election of legislators by the county 
councils has been already advocated in Canada, and that in 
other respects this chapter may be considered not a little 
presuimptuous; but I conclude, nevertheless, to print it for 
what it is worth. 
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65, Free Trade and Protection 


T have, I believe, in the preceding pages, established be- 
yond contradiction the historical fact, that the Conserva- 
tive party, whatever their other faults may have been, are 
not justly chargeable with making use of the Protection 
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ary as a mere political manceuvre, only adopted imme- 
diately prior to the general elections of 1878, 

I have mentioned, that when I was about eighteen 
years of age, the Corn-Law League was in full blast in 
England. I was foreman and proof-reader of the printing 
office whence all its principal publications issued, and was 
in daily communication with Col. Peyronnet Thompson, 
‘p., and the other free-trade leaders. I was even then 
struck with the circumstance, that while loudly professing 
their disinterested desire for the welfare of the whole hu- 
‘man race, the authors of the movement urged as their 
main argument with the manufacturers and farmers, that 
England could undersell the whole world in cheap goods, 
while her agriculturists could never be undersold in their 
‘own markets. This reasoning appeared to me both hypo- 
ctitical and fraudulent; and I hold that it has proved so, 
and that for England and Scotland, the day of retribution 
is already looming in the near future, As righteously might 
a single shop-keeper build his hopes of profit upon the 
utter ruin of all his trade competitors, as a single country 
dare to speculate, as the British free-trader has done, on 
the destruction of the manufacturing industries of all other 
nations. 

‘The present troubles in Ireland, are they not the direct 
fruit of the crushing out of its linen industry? The 
Scindian war in India, was it not caused by the depopu- 
lation of a whole province of a million and a half of people, 
through the annihilation of its nankeen manufacture, And 
if Manchester and Birmingham had their way, would not 
France and Germany, and Switzerland and America— 
including Canada—become the mere bond-slaves of the 
Cobdens and the Brights—et hoc genus omne? 

But there is a Power above all, that has ordered events 
otherwise. I assume it to be undeniable, that according to 
natural laws, the country which produces any raw material, 
must ultimately become its cheapest manipulator. England 
has no inherent claim to control any manufactures but 
those of tin, iron, brass and wool; and with time, all or 
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most of these may be wrested from her. Her cotton mills 
must ultimately fade away before those of India, the South- 
cern States, and Africa. Her grain can never again compete 
with that of Russia and the Canadian North-West. Her 
ironworks with difficulty now hold their own against 
Germany and the United States. Birmingham and Sheffield 
are threatened by Switzerland, by the New England States, 
and—before many decades—by Canada, And so on with all 
the rest of England's monopolies. Dear labour, dear farm- 
ing, dear soil, will tell unfavourably in the end, in spite of 
all trade theories and ex parte arguments. 

Yet more. It would not be hard to show, I think, that 
the tenantright and agrarian agitations of the present day 
are due to Free Trade; that the cry, “the land belongs to 
the labourer,” is the direct offspring of the Cobden teach- 
ing; and that the issue will but too probably be, a disastrous 
revulsion of labour against capital, and poverty against 
wealth. They who sow the wind, must reap the whirlwind! 
God send that it may not happen in our day! 
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66 The Future of Canada 


I may venture, I hope, to put down here some of the con- 
‘lusions to which my fifty years’ experience in Canada, and 
my observation of what has been going on during the same 
term in the United States, have led me. It is a favourite 
boast with our neighbours, that all North America must 
ultimately be brought under one government, and that 
the manifest destiny of Canada will irresistibly lead her on 
to annexation. And we have had, and still have amongst 
tus, those who welcome the idea, and some who have lately 
grown audacious enough to stigmatize as traitors those 
‘who, like myself, claim to be citizens, not of the Dominion 
only, but of the Empire. 
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To say nothing of the semi-barbarous population of 
Mexico, who would have to be consulted, there isa section 
of the Southern States which may yet demand autonomy 
for the Negro race, and which will in all probability seize 
the first opportunity for so doing. Then in Canada, we 
have a million of French Canadians, who make no secret 
of their preference for French over British alliance; and 
who will surely claim their right to act upon their con- 
victions the moment British authority shall have become 
relaxed. Nor can they be blamed for this, however we may 
doubt the soundness of their conclusions. ‘Then we have 
the Acadians of Nova Scotia, who would probably follow 
French Canada wheresoever she might lead; nor could the 
few British people of New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island—unaided by England—escape the same fate. Even 
Eastern Ontario might have to fight hard to escape a 
French Republican régime, 

‘There remain Middle and Western Ontario, and the 
North-West—two naturally isolated territories, neither of 
which could be expected to incur the horrors of war for 
the sake of the other. It is not, I think, difficult to foresee, 
that, given independence, Ontario must inevitably cast 
her lot in with the United States. But with the North-West, 
the case is entirely different. 

From Liverpool to Winnipeg, via Hudson’s Bay, the 
distance is less by eleven hundred miles than by way of 
the St. Lawrence. From Liverpool to China and Japan, via 
the same northern route, the distance is—as a San Francisco 
journal points out—a thousand miles shorter than by any 
other trans-American line. It is really two thousand miles 
shorter than via San Francisco and New York. From 
James's Bay as a centre, the cities of Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, Toromto, Hamilton, London, and Winnipeg, 
are pretty nearly equidistant. How immense, then, will be 
the power which the possession of the Hudson's Bay, and 
of the railway route through to the Pacific, must confer 
upon Great Britain, so long as she holds it under her sole 
control. And where is the nation that can prevent her so 
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holding it, while her fleets command the North Atlantic 
Ocean, It is not utterly inconceivable, that English states- 
men can be found so mad or so unpatriotic, as to throw 
away the very key of the world’s commerce, by neglecting 
or surrendering British interests in the North-West; or 
that Manchester and Birmingham—Shefield and Glasgow 
—should sustain for a moment any government that could 
‘dream of so doing. I firmly believe, in fine, that either by 
the St. Lawrence or the Hudson's Bay route, or both, 
British connexion with Canada is destined to endure, all 
prognostications to the contrary notwithstanding. England 
‘may afford to be shut out of the Suez canal, or the Panama 
‘canal, or the entire of her South African colonies, better, 
than she can afford to part with the Dominion, and notably 
the Canadian North-West. If there be any two countries 
in the world whose interests are inseparable, they are the 
British Isles and North-Western Canada—the former being 
constrained by her food necessities, the latter by her want 
of a secure grain market, Old Canada, some say, has her 
natural outlet in the United States—which is only very 
partially true, as the reverse might be asserted with equal 
force. Not so the North-West. She has her natural market 
in Great Britain; and Great Britain, in tum, will find in 
the near future her best customer in Manitoba and the 
North-Western prairies. 
So mote it bet 
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67 The Toronto Mechanics’ Institute 


‘The following account of the rise and progress of this 
institution, has been obligingly furnished me by one of its 
earliest and best friends, Mr. William Edwards, to whom, 
undoubtedly, more than to any other man, it has been 
indebted for its past success and usefulness: 
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The Toronto Mechanics’ Institute was established in 
January, 1831, at a meeting of influential citizens called 
together by James Lesslie, Esq., now of Eglinton. Its first 
quarterly meeting of members was held in Mr. Thomp- 
son's school-room; the report being read by Mr. Bates, and 
the number of enrolled members being fifty-six. Dr. W. W. 
Baldwin (father of the Hon. Robert Baldwin), Dr. Dunlop, 
Capt. Fitzgibbon, John Ewart, Wm. Lawson, Dr, Rolph, 
James Cockshutt, James and James G. Worts, John Harper, 
E.R. Denham, W. Musson, JM. Murchison, W. B. Jarvis, 
T-. Carfrae, T. F. (the late Rev. Dr.) Caldicott, James Cull, 
Dr. Dunscombe, C. C. Small, J. H. Price, Timothy Parsons, 
A. Thomson, and others, were active workers in promoting 
the organization and progress of the Institute. 

Where the institute was at first located, the writer has 
not been able to ascertain; but meetings were held in the 
“Masonic Lodge” rooms in Market (now Colborne) Street, 
a wooden building, on the ground floor of which was the 
common school taught by Thomas Appleton. A library and 
museum were formed, lectures delivered, and evening 
classes of instruction carried on for the improvement of its 
members. 

During the year 1835, a grant of £200 was made by 
the legislature, for the purchase of apparatus. The amount 
was entrusted to Dr. Birkbeck, of London, and the pur- 
chases were made by him or by those to whom he com- 
mitted the trust. The apparatus was of an expensive char- 
acter, and very incomplete, and was never of much value 
to the Institute. 

The outbreak of the rebellion of Upper Canada in De- 
cember, 1837, and the excitement incident thereto, check- 
ed the progress of the Institute for awhile; but in 1838, 
the directors reported they had secured from the city cor: 
poration a suite of rooms for the accommodation of the 
Institute, in the south-east corner of the Market Buildings 
the site of the present St. Lawrence Market. 

In the year 1844, the Institute surrendered the rooms 
in the Market Buildings, and occupied others above the 
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store No. 12 Wellington Buildings, just east of the Wes: 
leyan Book-room; and, through the kindness of the late 
sherifl, W. B. Jarvis, had the use of the county courtroom 
for its winter lectures. During this year the city corporation 
contracted to erect a two-story firehall on the site of the 
present fire-hall and police-court buildings. On the me 
morial of the Institute, the council extended its ground 
plan, s0 as to give all necessary accommodation to the fire 
department in the lower story, and the Institute continued 
the building of the second story for its accommodation, and 
paid to the contractors the difierence between the cost of 
the extended building and the building first contracted for, 
which amounted to £465 5s. 6d.—this sum being raised by 
voluntary subscriptions of from 1s. to £1 each. 

‘The foundation stone of the building was laid on the 
271h of August, 1643, and the opening of the rooms took 
place (John Ewart, Esq., in the chair), on the 12th of 
February, 1816; when the annual meeting of the Institute 
was held, and the Hon. R. B. Sullivan delivered an 
eloquent address, congratulatory to the Institute on its 
possession of a building so convenient for its purposes. 

The statute for the incorporation of the Institute was 
assented to on the 28th July, 1847, and a legislative grant 
of money was made to the Institute during the same year. 

In 1848, the Institute inaugurated the first of a series 
of exhibitions of works of art and mechanism, ladies’ work, 
antiquities, curiosities, Ge. This was Rept open for two 
weeks, and was a means of instruction and amusement to 
the public, and of profit to the Institute funds. Similar 
exhibitions were repeated in 1849, 1850, 1851, 1861, and 
1866; and in 1868 an exclusively fine arts exhibition was 
held, of upwards of 700 paintings and drawings—many of 
them being copies of the old masters. In obtaining speci- 
‘mens for, and in the management of nearly all these ex- 
hibitions, as well as in several other departments of the 
Institute's operations, Mr. J. E. Pell was always an in- 
defatigable worker. 
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In 1851, the members of the Institute began to realize 
the fact that their hall accommodation was too limited; 
and in September, 1853, the site at the comer of Church 
and Adelaide Streets was purchased by public auction, for 
£1,632 5s, Od, and plans for a new building were at once 
prepared, and committees were appointed to canvas for 
subscriptions, The appeal to the citizens was nobly re- 
sponded to, and before the close of the year the sum of 
£1,200 was contributed. The president of the Institute, 
the late F. W. Cumberland, Esq., generously presented 
the plans and specifications and superintendence, free of 
charge. A contract for the erection of the new building 
was entered into in November, and the chief corner stone 
‘was laid with Masonic honours on the 17th of April, 1854. 

During the year 1855, the Provincial Government 
leased the unfinished building for four years, for depart- 
mental purposes, the Government paying at the time 
$5,283.20 10 enable the Institute to discharge its then lia- 
bilities thereon. At the expiration of the lease, the Gow- 
‘ernment paid to the Institute the sum of $16,000, to cover 
the expense of making the necessary changes in the build- 
ing, and to finish it s nearly as possible in accordance with 
the original plans. The building had a frontage of eighty 
feet on Church Street, and of 104 feet on Adelaide Street, 
and its cost to the Institute when finished was $48,380.78. 
The amount received by subscription was $8,190.49; sale 
of old hall, $2,000; sale of old building on the new site, 
$14.50; from Government, to meet building fund liabil 
ities, $3,283.20; by loans from the U.C. College funds, 
$18,400; and from the Government for completion of the 
building, $16,000; leaving a balance to be expended for 
general purposes of $1,507 41. This commodious building 
was finished and occupied during the year 1861. A soiree 
was held as a suitable entertainment for the inauguration; 
and this was followed by a bazaar—the two resulting in a 
profit of about $400 to the funds of the Institute, 

During the year 1862, the very suecessful annual series 
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of literary and musical entertainments was instituted. From 
the first organization of the Institute, evening class in- 
struction, in the rudimentary and more advanced studies, 
hhad been a special feature ofits operations; but the session 
of 1861-2 inaugurated a more complete system than had 
before been carried out. These classes were continued an- 
nually with marked success until the winter of 1879-80; 
when the Institute gave up this portion of its work in 
consequence of the Public School Board establishing 
‘evening classes in three of its best city schoo houses. 

In 1868, the Institute purchased a vacant lot on the 
east ofits building, on Adelaide Street, with the intention 
of erecting thereon a larger music hall than it possessed. 
The contemplated improvement was not carried out by 
the Institute; but the Free Library Board has now made 
the extension very much as at first intended, but for library 
purposes only. 

In the year 1871, the Ontario Government purchased 
the property from the Institute for the sum of $36,500, 
for the purpases of a School of Technology, then being 
established. The sale left in the Institute treasury upwards 
of $11,000, after paying off all its liabilities; and owing to 
the liberality of the Government in allowing the Institute 
to occupy the library, reading-room, and beard-room free 
of rent during its tenancy, it was placed in a very favour- 
able position, and considerably improved its finances. In 
1876, the Government resolved to erect a more suitable 
building for the School of Technology (then named 
“School of Science”), in the University Park, and re-sold 
the property it had purchased to the Institute for $28,000. 
‘Many alterations were made in the building when the 
Institute got possession. A ladies’ reading-room was estab- 
lished, the music hall was made a recreation-room, with 
eleven billiard tables, chessboards, &., for the use of 
the members. This latter feature was a success, both fi- 
nancially and otherwise. 

In the year 1882, the “Free Libraries Act” was passed, 
which provided that if adopted in any municipality, the 
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Mechanics! Insitute situated therein may transfer to such 
municipality all its property for the purposes of the Act. 
The ratepayers of Toronto having, by a large majority, 
decided to establish a Free Library, the members of the 
Institute in special general meeting held on 29th March, 
1883, by an almost unanimous vote, resolved to make over 
all its property, with its assets and liabilities, to the City 
Corporation of Toronto for such library purposes; and 
both the parties having agreed thereto, the transfer deed 
giving legal effect to the same, was executed on the 30th 
day of June, in the same year 1883. 

With the adoption of the Free Library system in this 
city, the usefulness of the Institute as an educator would 
Ihave passed away. It was better for it to go honourably out 
of existence, than to die a lingering death, of debt and 
starvation. During its fifty-three years of existence it had 
done a good work. Thousands of the young men of this 
city, by its refining and educating influences, had their 
thoughts and resolves turned into channels of industry and 
usefulness, that might otherwise have run in directions 
Jar less beneficial to themselves and to society. Its courses 
of winter lectures in philosophy, mechanics, and historical 
and literary subjects, inaugurated with its earliest life and 
provided year by year in the face of great dificulties until 
the year 1875, led many of its members to study the useful 
books in the library, to join with their fellows in the class- 
rooms, and in ater years to take responsible positions in 
the professions and in the workshops, that only for the 
Institute they would not have attained to. 

Until the Canadian Institute—which was nursed into 
existence in the Mechanics’ Institute, through the energy 
‘and activity of Sandford A. Fleming, Esq., one of its 
members the Institute had the lecture field in Toronto 
to itself. Next came the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, with its lectures, and free reading-room and 
library. In the face of all these noble and better sustained 
associations, it would have been but folly to have en- 
deavoured to keep the Mechanics Institute in existence. 
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This notice of the Institute in some of the leading 
vents in its history is necestarily brief; but it would be 
tinjust to close without noticing some of those who have 
for extended periods been its active workers. They have 
been so many, that I fear to name any when I cannot name 
them all. give, however, the names of those who served 
the Institute in the various positions of president, vice 
presidents, treasurer, secretaries, ibrarians and directors, 
for periods of from eight to thirty years in all, a fllows:— 

W. Edwards (30 years consecutively), W. Atkinson (17), 
J.B, Pell (15), Hiram Piper, R. Edwards, Thos. Davison 
(cach 13), John Harrington, M. Sweetnam (cach 12), 
Francis Thomas, W. H. Sheppard, Charles Sewell (each 
11), F. W. Cumberland, R. H. Ramsay, J. J. Withrow, 
John Taylor, Lewis Samuel, Walter 8. Lee (each 10), 
Daniel Spry, Prof. Croft, Patrick Freeland, Rice Lewis 
(cach 9), James Lesslic, HE. Clarke, Dr. Trotter (each 8 
years. 

Except for the years 1833, 5, 8, 9 and 1840, of which 
no records have been found, the suecesive presidents of 
the Institute have been as follows: John Ewart, (1831, 
1844), Dr. Baldwin (1832, 4, 2), Dr. Rolph (1836), R. S. 
Jameson (1841), Rev. W. T. Leach (1842), W. B. Jarvis 
(1845), T. G. Ridout, 1845, 6,8), R. B. Sullivan (1847), 
Professor Croft (1849, 1830), F. W. Cumberland (1851, 2, 
1865, 6), T. J. Robertson, (1853), Patrick Freeland (1854, 
9), Fon. G. W. Allan (1853, 1868, 9), E. F. Whittemore 
(1856), J. E. Pell (1887), Joh Harrington (1858), J. D. 
Ridowt (1860), Rice Lewis (1861, 2), W. Edwards (1863), 
F. W. Coate (1864), J. J. Withrow (1867), James McLen- 
nan (part of 1870), John Turner (part of 1870), M. Sweet- 
nam (1871, 2, 3, 4), Thos. Davison (1875, 6, 8), Lewis 
Samuel (1877), Donald C, Ridout (1878), W. S. Lee (1880, 
1), James Mason (1882, 3) 

The recording secretaries have been in the following 
order and number of years service: Jos. Bates (1831), T. 
Parson (1832, 3,41, 3, 6), C. Sewell (1837, 8 and 1841), J. 
F. Westland (1840 and 1842), W. Edwards (1843, 4, 5, 6, 
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7, 8, 9, 1850, 1859, 1860), R. Edwards (1851, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8), G. Longman (1861, 2, 3, 4, 5,6), John Moss (1867), 
Richard Lewis (1868), Samuel Brodie (1862, 1870, 1), John 
Davy (1872, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1880, 1, 2,3) 

The corresponding secretaries have been A. T. McCord 
(1836), C. Sewell (1842, 3, 4, 3), J. F. Westland (1841), 
W. Steward (1846), Alex. Christie (1847, 8, 9, 1850, 3), 
Patrick Freeland (1851, 2), M. Sweetnam (1854, 5), J. J. 
Woodhouse (1856), John Elliott (1857), J. H. Mason (1858, 
9, 1860). From this date the office was not continued. 

The treasurers have been, James Leslie (1831,4, 5, 6), 
H. M, Mosley (1832), T. Carfrae (1833), W. Atkinson 
(1840, 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6), John Harrington (1847, 8, 9, 1850, 
1,2, 3,4,5, 6), John Paterson (1837, 8, 9, 1860, 1, 2), John 
Cowan (1863), W. Edwards (1864, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 1870), John 
Hallam (1871), Thos. Maclear (1872, 3,4,5), W.B. Hartill 
(1876), R. H. Ramsay (1877, 1881, 2, 3), G. B. Morris 
(1878, 9), John Taylor (1880). 
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68 The Free Public Library 


‘The establishment of Free Libraries, adapted to meet the 
wants of readers of all classes, has made rapid progress 

in the last few years. Some, such as the Chetham 
brary of Manchester, owe their origin to the bequests of 
publicspirited citizens of former days; some, like the 
British Museum Library, to national support; but they 
remained comparatively unused, until the modern system 
of common school education, and the wonderful develop- 
‘ment of newspaper enterprise, made readers of the working 
classes. T remember when London had but one daily jour- 
nal, the Times, and one weekly, the News, which latter 
paper was sold for sixpence sterling by men whom I have 
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seen running through the streets on Sunday morning, 
blowing tin horns to announce their approach to their 

‘The introduction of Mechanics’ Institutes by the joint 
‘efforts of Lord Brougham and Dr. Birkbeck, I also tecol- 
lect; as a lad I was one of the first members. They spread 
over all English-speaking communities, throve for many 
years, then gradually waned. Scientific knowledge became 
so common, that lectures on chemistry, astronomy, &c., 
ceased to attract audiences. But the appetite for reading 
did not diminish in the least, and hence it happened that 
Free Libraries began to supersede Mechanics’ Institutes. 

Toronto has heretofore done but little in this way, and it 
remained for a few publicspirited citizens of the present 
decade, to effect any marked advance in the direction of 
free reading for all classes, In August, 1880, the Rev. Dr. 
Scadding addressed a letter to the City Council, calling its 
attention to the propriety of establishing a Public Library 
in Toronto, In the following December, Alderman Taylor, 
in an address to his constituents, wrote—“In 1881 the 
nucleus of a free Public Library should be secured by 
purchase or otherwise, so that in a few years we may boast 
of a library that will do no discredit to the educational 
centre of the Dominion. Cities across the lake annually 
vote a sum to be so applied, Chicago alone voting $39,000 
per annum for a similar purpose. Surely Toronto can 
afford say $5,000 a year for the mental improvement of her 
citizens.” In the City Council for 1881, the subject was 
zealously taken up by Aldermen Hallam, Taylor and 
Mitchell. Later in the year, Alderman Hallam presented 
to the council an interesting report of his investigations 
among English public libraries, describing their system 
and condition. 

Early in 1882, an Act was passed by the Ontario Legis- 
lature, giving power to the ratepayers of any municipality 
jin Ontario to tax themselves for the purchase or erection 
and maintenance of a Free Public Library, limiting the 
rate to be so levied to one half mill on the dollar on tax- 
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able property.* The Town of Guelph was the first to avail 
itself of the privilege, and was followed by Toronto, which, 
on Ist January, 1883, adopted a by-law submitted by the 
City Council in accordance with the statute, the majority 
thereon being 2,543, the largest ever polled at any Toronto 
city election for raising money for any special object 

‘This result was not obtained without very active exer- 
tions on the part of the friends of the movement, amongst 
whom, as is admitted on all hands, Alderman Hallam is 
entitled to the chief credit. But for his liberal expenditure 
for printing, his unwearied activity in addressing public 
meetings, and his successful appeals through the children 
of the common schools to their parents, the by-law might 
have failed. Ald. Taylor and other gentlemen gave efficient 
aid, Professor Wilson, President of Toronto University, 
presided at meetings held in its favour; and Messrs. John 
Hague, W. H. Knowlton and other citizens supported it 
warmly through the press. The editors of the principal city 
papers also doing good service through their columns. 

In Toronto, as elsewhere, the Mechanics’ Institute has 
had its day. But times change, and the public taste changes 
with them. A library and reading-room supported by sub- 
scription, could hardly hope to compete with an amply 
endowed rival, to which admission would be absolutely 
free. So the officers of the Mechanics’ Institute threw them- 
selves heartily into the new movement, and after consul- 
tation with their members, offered, in accordance with the 





‘Whatever may be its fate, the fiends of progres will remember 
thatthe Province is indebted for this bill (the Free Libraries Act) 
to the zeal and publi sprit of an alderman of the City of Tor 
‘onto, Mr. John Hallam. With a disinterested enthusiasm and an 
sssurance that the inhabitants of the towns and villages of Or 
tario would derive substantial benefits from the introduction 
of free public libraries, Mr. Hallam has spared no pains to 
stimulate public opinion in their favour. He hae frely dist 
buted a pamphlet on the subject, which embodies the result of 
much enquiry and reflection, gathered from various sources, and 
Ihe seems to be very sanguine of succes:"—See Dr, Alpheus Todd's 
paper "On the Bstablishment of Free Libraries in Canada," ead 
before the Royal Society of Canada, 25th May, 182 
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statute, to transfer their property, valued at some twenty 
thousand dollars, exclusive of all encumbrances, to the 
Gity Council for the use of the Free Library, which offer 
‘was gladly accepted. 

‘The first Board of Management was composed as fol- 
lows:—The Mayor, A. R. Boswell (ex-officio); John Hal- 
lam, John Taylor and George D'Arcy Boulton,* nomin- 
ated by the City Council; Dr. George Wright, W. H. 
Knowlton and J. A. Mills, nominees of the Public School 
Board; and James Mason and Wm. Scully, representing 
the Board of Separate School Trustees. At their first meet- 
ing, held February 15th, 1883, the new Board elected John 
Hallam to be their chairman for the year, and myself as 
secretary pro tem. 

‘The following extract from the Chairman’s opening 
addres, illustrates the spirit in which the library is to be 
conducted: 


“Toronto is pre-eminently a city of educational insti- 
tutions. We all feel a pride in her progress, and feel more 
so now that itis possible to add a free public library to her 
many noble and useful institutions. I feel sure that the 
benefit to the people of a reference and lending library of 
carefully selected books, is undisputed by all who are inter- 
ested in the mental, moral, and social advancement of our 
tity. The books in such a library should be as general and 
1s fascinating as possible. I would have this library a repre- 
sentative one, with a grand foundation of solid, standard 
jact literature, with a choice, clear-minded, finely-imagin- 
lative superstructure of light reading, and avoid the vulgar, 
the sensuously sensational, the garbage of the modern 
press. A rate-supported library should be practical in its 
‘aims, and not a mere curiosity shop for a collection of 
‘curious and rare books—their only merit being their rarity, 
their peculiar binding, singular type, or quaint illustra- 
tions, It is very nice to have these literary rare-bits; but the 


+N Boulton retired January let, 1894, and Alderman Bernard 
Saunders was appointed in his stead. 
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taxes of the people should not be spent in buying them, A 
library of this kind, to be valuable as far as our own 
country is concerned, should contain a full collection of — 

1. Manuscript statements and narratives of pioneer 
settlers; old letters and journals relative to the early history 
and settlement of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward 
Island, and the wars of 176 and 1812; biographical notes 
of our pioneers and of eminent citizens deceased, and facts 
illustrative of our Indian tribes, their history, characteris- 
tics, sketches of their prominent chiefs, oraiors, and war- 

2. Diaries, narratives, and documents relative to the 
U.E. Loyalists, their expulsion from the old colonies, and 
their settlement in the Maritime Provinces. 

3. Files of newspapers, books, pamphlets, college cata- 
logues, minutes of ecclesiastical conventions, associations, 
conferences, and synods, and all other publications relating 
10 this and other provinces. 

4. Indian geographical names of streams and localities, 
with their signification, and all information generally 
respecting the condition, language, and history of different 
tribes of the Indians. 

5. Books of all kinds, especially such as relate to Gana- 
dian history, travels, and biography in general, and Lower 
Canada or Quebec in particular, family genealogies, old 
‘magazines, pamphlets, files of newspapers, maps, historical 
manuscripts and autographs of distinguished persons. 

1 feel sure such a library will rank and demand recog- 
nition among the permanent institutions in the city for 
sustaining, encouraging and stimulating everything that is 
‘great and good. 

Free libraries have a special claim on every ratepayer 
who desires to see our country advance to the front, and 
keep pace with the world in art, science, and commerce, 
‘and augment the sum of human happiness. This far-reach- 
ing movement is likely to extend to every city and consider- 
able town in this Province. The advantages are many. They 
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help on the cause of education. They tend to promote 
public virtue. Their influence is on the side of order, self- 
‘respect, and general enlightenment. There are few associ- 
ations so pleasant as those excited by them. They are a 
literary park where all can enjoy themselves during their 
leisure hours. To all lovers of books and students, to the 
rich and poor alike, the doors of these institutions are open 
without money and without price.” 


‘The year 1883 was employed in getting things into working 
order. The City Council did their part by voting the sum 
‘of $50,000 in debentures, for the equipment and enlarge- 
‘ment of the Mechanics’ Institute building for the purposes 
of the main or central library and reading room; the open- 
ing of branch libraries and reading rooms in the north and 
west; and for the purchase of 25,000 volumes of books, of 
which 5,000 each were destined for two branches. 

‘On the Srd July, the Board of Management appointed 
Mr. James Bain, jr., a8 librarian-incchief, with a staff of 
three assistant librarians, and four junior assistants (fe- 
males). The duties of secretary were at the same time at- 
tached to the office of first assistantlibrarian, which was 
given to Mr. John Davy, former secretary and librarian to 
the Mechanics’ Institute. I was relegated to the charge of 
the Northern Branch, at St. Paul's Hall; while the Western 
Branch, at St. Andrew's Market, was placed in the hands of 
‘Miss O'Dowd, an accomplished scholar and teacher. 

‘The Chairman and Librarian, Messrs. Hallam and 
Bain, proceeded in October to England for the purchase 
of books, most of which arrived here in January. The Week 
for December 13th last says of the books selected, that they 
“would make the mouth water of every bibliophile in the 
country.” While I am writing these lines they are being 
catalogued and arranged for use, and the Free Library of 
‘Toronto will become an accomplished fact, almost simul- 
taneously with the publication of these “Reminiscences.” 
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6g Postscript 


After having spent the greater part of half a century in 
various public capacities—after having been the recipient 
of nearly every honorary distinction which it was in the 
power of my fellow-citizens to confer—there now remains 
for me no further object of ambition, unless to die in har- 
ness, and so escape the taunt: 


Unheeded lags the veteran on the stage. 


Three times have I succeeded in gaining a position of 
reasonable competence; and as often—in 1857, 1860 and 
1876—the “great waterfloods” have swept over me, and left 
me to begin life anew. It is too late now, however, to scale 
another Alp, so let us plod on in the valley, watching the 
sunshine fading away behind the mountains, until the 
darkness comes on; and aye singing: 


Night is falling dark and silent, 
‘Starry myriads gem the sky; 

‘Thus, when earthly hopes have failed us, 
Brighter visions beam on high 
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Preface 


It was in consequence of a suggestion by the late S. J. 
Watson, Librarian of the Ontario Legislature—who urged 
that one who had gone through so many experiences of 
early Canadian history as myself, ought to put the same on 
record—that I first thought of writing these “Reminis- 
cences,” a portion of which appeared in the Canadian 
Monthly Magazine. For the assistance which has enabled 
me to complete and issue this volume, I am obliged to the 
kind support of those friends who have subscribed for 
its publication; for which they will please accept my grate- 
ful thanks. 

In the space at my disposal, I have necessarily been 
compelled to give little more than a gossiping narrative of 
events coming under my own observation. But I have been 
careful to verify every statement of which I was not per- 
sonally cognizant; and to avoid everything of a contro- 
versial character; as well as to touch gently on those faults 
of public men which I felt obliged to notice. 

It has been a labour of love to me, to place on record 
many honourable deeds of Nature’s gentlemen, whose 
lights ought not to be hidden altogether “under a bushel,” 
and whose names should be enrolled by Canada amongst 
her earliest worthies. I have had the advantage, in several 
cases, of the use of family records, which have assisted me 
materially in rendering more complete several of the 
earlier chapters, particularly the account of Mackenzie's 
movements while in the neighbourhood of Gallows Hill; 
also the sketches of the “Tories of Rebellion Times;” as 
well as the history of the Mechanics’ Institute, in which 
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though a very old member, I never occupied any official 
position. 

Since the first part of these pages was in type, I have 
had to lament the deaths of more than one comrade whose 
name is recorded therein; amongst them Dr. A. A. Riddel 
—my “Archie” — and my dearest friend Dr. Alpheus Todd, 
to whom I have been indebted for a thousand proofs of 
generous sympathy. 


THE AUTHOR 





x The Author’s Antecedents and Forbears 


‘The writer of these pages was born in the year 1810, in the 
City of London, and in the Parish of Clerkenwell, being 
within sound of Bow Bells. My father was churchwarden 
of St. James's, Clerkenwell, and was a master-manufacturer 
of coal measures and coal shovels, now amongst the obso- 
lete implements of by-gone days. His father was, I believe, 
a Scotsman, and has been illnaturedly surmised to have run 
away from the field of Culloden, where he may have 
fought under the name and style of Evan McTavish, a 
name which, like those of numbers of his fellow clansmen, 
would naturally anglicise itself into John Thompson, in 
order to save its owner's neck from a threatened Hanover- 
ian halter. But he was both canny and winsome, and by- 
and-by succeeded in capturing the affections and “tocher” 
of Sarah Reynolds, daughter of the wealthy landlord of the 
Bull Inn, of Meriden, in Warwickshire, the greatest and 
oldest of those famous English hostelries, which did duty 
as the resting-place of monarchs en route, and combined 
within their solid walls whole troops of blacksmiths, 
carpenters, hostlers, and many other crafts and callings. 
No doubt from this source I got my Warwickshire blood, 
and English ways of thinking, in testimony of which I may 
cite the following facts: while living in Quebec, in 1859-60, 
a mason employed to rebuild a brick chimney challenged 
me as a brother Warwickshire man, saying he knew dozens 
of gentlemen there who were as like me “as two peas.” 
Again, in 1841, a lady who claimed to be the last direct 
descendant of William Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, and the possessor of the watch and other relics of the 
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poet, said she was quite startled at my likeness to an origi- 
nal portrait of her great ancestor, in the possession of her 
family. 

My grandfather carried on the business of timber 
dealer (we in Canada should call it lumber merchant), 
between Scotland and England, buying up the standing 
timber in gentlemen's parks, squaring and teaming it 
southward, and so became a prosperous man. Finally, at 
his death, he left a large family of sons and daughters, all 
in thriving circumstances. His second son, William, mar- 
ried my mother, Anna Hawkins, daughter of the Rev. Isaac 
Hawkins, of Taunton, in Somersetshire, and his wife, Joan 
Wilmington, of Wilmington Park, near Taunton. My 
grandfather Hawkins was one of John Wesley's earliest 
converts, and was by him ordained to the ministry. 
Through my mother, we are understood to be descended 
from Sir John Hawkins, the world-renowned buccaneer, 
admiral, and founder of the English Royal Navy, who was 
honoured by being associated with her most sacred Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, in a secret partnership in the profits of 
piratical raids undertaken in the name and for the behoof 
of Protestant Christianity. So at least says the historian, 
Froude. 

One word more about my father. He was a member of 
the London trained-bands, and served during the Gordon 
riots, described by Dickens in “Barnaby Rudge.” He 
personally rescued a family of Roman Catholics from the 
rioters, secreted them in his house on Holborn Hill, and 
aided them to escape to Jamaica, whence they sent us 
many valuable presents of mahogany furniture, which 
must be still in the possession of some of my nephews or 
nieces in England. My mother has often told me that she 
remembered well seeing dozens of miserable victims of 
riot and drunkenness lying in the kennel in front of her 
house, lapping up the streams of gin which ran burning 
down the foul gutter, consuming the poor wretches them- 
selves in its fiery progress. 

‘My father died the same year I was born. My dear 
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mother, who was the meekest and most pious of women, 
did her best to teach her children to avoid the snares of 
worldly pride and ambition, and to be contented with the 
humble lot in which they had been placed by Providence. 
She was by religious profession a Swedenborgian, and in 
that denomination educated a family of eleven children, of 
whom I am the youngest. I was sent to a respectable day- 
school, and afterwards as boarder to a commercial academy, 
where I learnt the English branches of education, with a 
little Latin, French, and drawing. I was, as a child, passion- 
ately fond of reading, especially of Homer's liad and 
Odyssey, and of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, which latter 
delightful books have influenced my tastes through life, 
and still hold me fascinated whenever I happen to take 
them up. 

So things went on till 1823, when I was thirteen years 
old. My mother had been left a life-interest in freehold 
and leasehold property worth some thirty thousand pounds 
sterling; but, following the advice of her father and broth- 
er, was induced to invest in losing speculations, until 
scarcely sufficient was left to keep the wolf from the door. 
It was, therefore, settled that I must be sent to learn a trade 
and, by my uncle's advice, I was placed as apprentice to 
one William Molineux, of the Liberty of the Rolls, in the 
district of Lincoln's Inn, printer. He was a hard master, 
though not an unkind man. For seven long years was I 
kept at press and case, working eleven hours a day usually, 
sometimes sixteen, and occasionally all night, for which 
latter indulgence I got half a crown for the night’s work, 
but no other payment or present from year’s end to year’s 
end. The factory laws had not then been thought of, and the 
condition of apprentices in England was much the same as 
that of convicts condemned to hard labour, except for a 
couple of hours’ freedom, and too often of vicious license, 
in the evenings. 
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2 History of a Man of Genius 


‘The course of my narrative now requires a brief account 
of my mother’s only brother, whose example and conver- 
sation, more than anything else, taught me to turn my 
thoughts westwards, and finally to follow his example by 
crossing the Atlantic ocean, and seeking “fresh fields and 
pastures new” under a transatlantic sky. 

John Isaac Hawkins was a name well known, both in 
European and American scientific circles, fifty years ago, 
as an inventor of the most fertile resource, and an expert 
in all matters relating to civil engineering. He must have 
left England for America somewhere about the year 1790, 
full of republican enthusiasm and of schemes of universal 
benevolence. Of his record in the United States I know 
very little, except that he married a wife in New Jersey, 
that he resided at Bordenton, that he acquired some prop- 
erty adjacent to Philadelphia, that he was intimate with 
the elder Adams, Jefferson, and many other eminent men. 
Returning with his wife to England, after twenty-five 
years’ absence, he established a sugar refinery in Titchfield 
Street, Cavendish square, London, patronized his English 
relatives with much condescension, and won my childish 
heart by great lumps of rock-candy, and scientific experi- 
ments of a delightfully awful character. Also, he borrowed 
my mother’s money, to be expended for the good of man- 
kind, and the elaboration of the teeming offspring of his 
inexhaustible inventive faculty. Morden’s patent lead pen- 
cils, Bramah’s patent locks, and, I think, Gillott’s steel 
pens were among his numerous useful achievements, from 
some or all of which he enjoyed to the day of his death a 
small income, in the shape of a royalty on the profits. He 
assisted in the perfecting of Perkins's steamgun, which 
the Duke of Wellington condemned as too barbarous for 
civilized warfare, but which its discoverer, Mr. Perkins, 
looked upon as the destined extirpator of all warfare, by 
the simple process of rendering resistance utterly impos- 
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sible. This appalling and destructive weapon has culmi- 
nated in these times in the famous mitrailleuses of Napo- 
Jeon III, at Woerth and Sedan, which, however, certainly 
neither exterminated the Prussians nor added glory to the 
French empire. 

At his home I was in the habit of meeting the leading 
men of the Royal Society and the Society of Arts, of which 
he was a member, and of listening to their discussions 
about scientific novelties. The eccentric Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Stanhope, the inventor of the Stanhope press, and 
other noble amateur scientists, availed themselves of his 
practical skill, and his name became known throughout 
Europe. In 1825 or thereabouts, he was selected by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, to design and super- 
intend the first extensive works erected in Vienna for the 
promotion of the new manufacture of beet-root sugar, 
now an important national industry throughout Germany. 
He described the intercourse of the Austrian Imperial- 
Royal family with all who approached them, and even with 
the mendicants who were daily admitted to an audience 
with the Emperor at five o'clock in the morning, as of the 
most cordial and lovable character. 

From Vienna my uncle went to Paris, and performed 
the same duties there for the French Government, in the 
erection of extensive sugar works. The chief difficulty he 
encountered there, was in parrying the determination of 
the Parisian artisans not to lose their Sunday's labour. 
They could not, they said, support their families on six 
days’ wages, and unless he paid them for remaining idle on 
the Sabbath day, they must and would work seven days in 
the week. I believe they gained their point, much to his 
distress and chagrin. 

His next exploit was in the construction of the Thames 
tunnel, in connection with which he acted as superinten- 
dent of the works under Sir Isambert Brunel. This occu- 
pied him nearly up to the time of my own departure for 
Canada, in 1883. The sequel of his story is a melancholy 
one. He made fortunes for other men who bought his 
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inventions but himself sank into debt, and at last died in 
obscurity at Rahway, New Jersey, whither he had re- 
turned as a last resort, there to find his former friends dead, 
his beloved republic become a paradise for office-grabbers 
and sharpers, his life a mere tale of talents dissipated, and 
vague ambition unsatisfied. [The following material was 
originally a footnote.] 


Since writing the above, I find in Scribner's Monthly for 
November 1880, the following notice of my uncle, which 
forms a sad sequel to a long career of untiring enthusiasm 
in the service of his fellow-creatures. It is the closing para- 
graph of an article headed “Bordentown and the Bona- 
partes,” from the pen of Joseph B. Gilder: 

“It yet remains to say a few words of Dr. John Isaac 
Hawkins—civil engineer, inventor, poet, preacher, phren- 
ologist and ‘mentor-general to mankind, —who visited the 
village towards the close of the last century, married and 
lived there for many years; then disappeared, and, after a 
long absence, returned a gray old man, with a wife barely 
out of her teens. ‘This isn’t the wife you took away, doctor,’ 
some one ventured to remark. ‘No, the blushing girl re- 
plied, ‘and he’s buried one between us.’ The poor fellow 
had hard work to gain a livelihood. For a time, the ladies 
paid him to lecture to them in their parlours; but when he 
brought a bag of skulls, and the heart and windpipe of his 
[adopted] son preserved in spirits, they would have noth- 
ing more to do with him. As a last resort, he started the 
‘Journal of Human Nature and Human Progress,’ his 
wife ‘setting up’ for the press her husband’s contributions 
in prose and rhyme. But the ‘Journal’ died after a brief 
and inglorious career. Hawkins claimed to have made the 
first survey for a tunnel under the Thames, and he in- 
vented the ‘ever-pointed pencil) the ‘iridium-pointed gold 
pen} and a method of condensing coffee. He also con- 
structed a little stove with a handle, which he carried into 
the kitchen to cook ‘his meals or into the reception-room 
when visitors called, and at night into his bedroom. He 
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invented also a new religion, whose altar was erected in 
his own small parlour, where Dr. John Isaac Hawkins, 
priest, held forth to Mrs. John Isaac Hawkins, people. But 
@ shadow stretched along the poor man’s path from the 
loss of his only [adopted] son—‘a companion in all of his 
philosophical researches, who died and was dissected at 
the early age of seven. Thereafter the old man wandered, as 
‘lonely as a cloud, sometimes in England, sometimes in 
America; but attended patiently and faithfully by his first 
wife, then by a second, and finally by a third, who clung 
to him with the devotion of Little Nell to her doting grand- 
father.” 


After his return from Vienna, I lived much at my uncle’s 
house, in London, as my mother had removed to the pleas- 
ant village of Epsom in Surrey. There I studied German 
with some degree of success, and learnt much about foreign 
nations and the world at large. There too I learnt to 
distrust my own ability to make my way amidst the crowded 
industries of the old country, and began to cast a longing 
eye to lands where there was plenty of room for individual 
effort, and a reasonable prospect of a life unblighted by 
the dread of the parish workhouse and a pauper’s grave. 


DOK 


3 Some Reminiscences of a London Apprentice 


Having been an indulged youngest child, I found the life 
of a printer's boy bitterly distasteful, and it was long be- 
fore I could brace myself up to the required tasks. But time 
worked a change; I got to be a smart pressman and com- 
positor; and at eighteen the foremanship of the office was 
entrusted to me, still without remuneration or reward. 
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Those were the days of the Corn Law League. Col. Peyron- 
net Thompson, the apostle of Free Trade, author of the 
“Catholic State Waggon” and other political tracts, got his 
work done at our office. We printed the Examiner, which 
brought me into contact with John and Leigh Hunt, with 
Jeremy Bentham, then a feeble old man whose life was 
passed in an easy chair, and with his protegé Edwin Chad- 
wick; also with Albany Fonblanque, Sir John Morland the 
philanthropist, and other eminent men. Last but not 
least, we printed “Figaro in London,” the forerunner of 
“Punch,” and I was favoured with the kindest encourage- 
ment by De Walden, its first editor, afterwards Police 
Magistrate. I have known that gentleman come into the 
office on the morning of publication, ask how much copy 
‘was still wanted, and have seen him stand at a desk, and 
without preparation or hesitation, dash off paragraph after 
paragraph of the pungent witticisms, which the same after- 
noon sent all London into roars of laughter at the expense 
of political humbugs of all kinds, whether friends or foes. 
‘These were not unhappy days for me. With such associ- 
ations, I became a zealous Reformer, and heartily ap- 
plauded my elder brother, when he refused, with thou- 
sands of others, to pay taxes at the time the first Reform Bill 
was rejected by the House of Lords. 

‘At this period of my life, as might have been expected 
from the nature of my education and the course of reading 
which I preferred, I began to try my hand at poetry, and 
wrote several slight pieces for the Christmas Annuals, 
which, sad to say, were never accepted. But the fate of 
Chatterton, of Coleridge, and other like sufferers, discour- 
aged me; and I adopted the prudent resolution, to prefer 
wealth to fame, and comfort to martyrdom in the service 
of the Muses. 

With the termination of my seven years’ apprentice- 
ship, these literary efforts came also to an end. Disgusted 
with printing, I entered the service of my brother, a timber 
merchant, and in consequence obtained a general knowl- 
edge of the many varieties of wood used in manufactures, 
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which I have since found serviceable. And this brings me 
to the year 181, from which date to the present day, I 
have identified myself thoroughly with Canada, her in- 
dustries and progress, without for a moment ceasing to be 
an Englishman of the English, a loyal subject of the Queen, 
and a firm believer in the high destinies of the Pan-Angli- 
can Empire of the future. 


DKS 


4 Westward Ho! 


“Martin Doyle,” was the text-book which first awakened, 
amongst tens of thousands of British readers, a keen inter- 
est in the backwoods of what is now the Province of On- 
tario. The year 1832, the first dread year of Asiatic cholera, 
contributed by its terror to the exodus of alarmed fugitives 
from the crowded cities of the old country. My brothers 
‘Thomas and Isaac, both a few years older than myself, 
made up their minds to emigrate, and I joyously offered to 
join them, in the expectation of a good deal of fun of the 
kind described by Dr. Dunlop. So we set seriously to work, 
“pooled” our small means, learnt to make seine-nets, 
economized to an unheard of extent, became curious in 
the purchase of stores, including pannikins and other 
primitive tinware, and at length engaged passage in the 
bark Asia, 500 tons, rated A. No. 1, formerly an East India- 
man, and now bound for Quebec, to seek a cargo of white 
pine lumber for the London market. So sanguine were we 
of returning in the course of six or seven years, with plenty 
of money to enrich, and perhaps bring back with us, our 
dear mother and unmarried sisters, that we scarcely real- 
ized the pain of leave-taking, and went on board ship in 
the St. Catherine's Docks, surrounded by applauding 
friends, and in the highest possible spirits. 
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Our fellow-passengers were not of the most desirable 
class. With the exception of a London hair-dresser and his 
wife, very respectable people, with whom we shared the 
second-cabin, the emigrants were chiefly rough country- 
men, with their wives and numerous children, sent out by 
the parish authorities from the neighbourhood of Dorking, 
in Surrey, and more ignorant than can readily be con- 
ceived. Helpless as infants under suffering, sulky and even 
savage under privations, they were a troublesome charge to 
the ship's officers, and very ill-fitted for the dangers of the 
sea which lay before us. Captain Ward was the ship's 
master; there were first and second mates, the former a tall 
Scot, the latter a short thick-set Englishman, and both good 
sailors. The boatswain, cook and crew of about a dozen 
men and boys, made up our ship’s company. 

All things went reasonably well for some time. Heavy 
head-winds detained us in the channel for a fortnight, 
which was relieved by landing at Torbay, climbing the 
heights of Brixham, and living on fresh fish for twenty- 
four hours. Then came a fair wind, which lasted until we 
got near the banks of Newfoundland. Head-winds beset us 
again, and this time so seriously that our vessel, which was 
timber-sheathed, sprang a plank, and immediately began to 
leak dangerously. The passengers had taken to their berths 
for the night, and were of course ignorant of what had 
happened, but feared something wrong from the hurry of 
tramping of feet overhead, the vehement shouts of the 
mates giving orders for lowering sail, and the other usual 
accompaniments of a heavy squall on board ship. It was 
not long, however, before we learned the alarming truth. 
“All hands on deck to pump ship,” came thundering down 
both hatchways, in the coarse tones of the second mate. 
‘We hurried on deck half-dressed, to face a scene of con- 
fusion affrighting in the eyes of landsmen—the ship 
stripped to her storm-sails, almost on her beam-ends in a 
tremendous sea, the wind blowing “great guns,” the deck 
at an angle of at least fifteen degrees, flooded with rain 
pouring in torrents, and encumbered with ropes which 
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there had not been time to clew away, the four ship's 
pumps manned by twice as many landsmen, the sailors 
all engaged in desperate efforts to stop the leak by thrum- 
ming sails together and drawing them under the ship's 
bows. 

Captain Ward told us very calmly that he had been in 
gales off the Cape of Good Hope, and thought nothing of 
a “little puff” like this; he also told us that he should 
keep on his course in the hope that the wind would abate, 
and that we could manage the leak; but if not, he had no 
doubt of carrying us safely back to the west coast of Ire- 
land, where he might comfortably refit. 

Certainly courage is infectious. We were twelve hun- 
dred miles at sea, with a great leak in our ship's side, and 
very little hope of escape, but the master’s coolness and 
bravery delighted us, and even the weakest man on board 
took his spell at the pumps, and worked away for dear 
life. My brother Thomas was a martyr to sea-sickness, and 
could hardly stand without help; but Isaac had been bred 
a farmer, accustomed to hard work and field sports, and 
speedily took command of the pumps, worked two spells 
for another man’s one, and by his example encouraged 
the grumbling steerage passengers to persevere, if only for 
very shame. Some of their wives even took turns with great 
spirit and effect. I did my best, but it was not much that I 
could accomplish. 

In all my afterlife I never experienced such supreme 
comfort and peace of mind, as during that night, while 
lying under wet sails on the sloping deck, talking with my 
brother of the certainty of our being at the bottom of the 
sea before morning, of our mother and friends at home, 
and of our hope of meeting them in the great Hereafter. 
Tired out at last, we fell asleep where we lay, and woke 
only at the cry, “spell ho!” which summoned us again to 
the pumps. 

The report of “five feet of water in the hold—the 
ballast shifted!” determined matters for us towards morn- 
ing. Capt. Ward decided that he must put about and run 
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for Galway, and so he did. The sea had by daylight gone 
down so much, that the captain's cutter could be lowered 
and the leak examined from the outside. This was done by 
the first mate, Mr. Cattanagh, who brought back the cheer- 
ing news that so long as we were running before the wind 
the leak was four feet out of water, and that we were saved 
for the present. The bark still remained at the same un- 
sightly angle, her ballast, which was chiefly coals, having 
shifted bodily over to leeward; the pumps had to be kept 
going, and in this deplorable state, in constant dread of 
squalls, and wearied with incessant hard work, we sailed 
for eight days and nights, never sighting a ship until 
nearly off the mouth of the Shannon, where we hailed a 
brig whose name I forget. She passed on, however, refusing 
to answer our signals of distress. 

Next day, to our immense relief, the Asia entered 
Galway Bay, and here we lay six weeks for repairs, enjoy- 
ing ourselves not a little, and forgetting past danger, ex- 
cept as a memorable episode in the battle of life. 


SKE 


5 Connemara and Galway Fifty Years Ago 


The town of Galway is a relic of the times when Spain 
maintained an active commerce with the west of Ireland, 
and meddled not a little in the intrigues of the time, Every- 
body has read of the warden of Galway, who hanged his 
son outside a window of his own house, to prevent a rescue 
from justice by a popular rising in the young man’s favour. 
That house still stood, and probably yet stands, a mourn- 
ful memento of a most dismal tragedy. In 1883 it was 
in ruins, as was also the whole long row of massive cut 
stone buildings of which it formed part. In front there 
was a tablet recording the above event; the walls were 
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entire, but the roof was quite gone, and the upper stories 
open to the winds and storms. The basement story ap- 
peared to have been solidly arched, and in its cavernous 
recesses, and those of the adjoining cellars along that side 
of the street, dwelt a race of butchers and of small huck- 
sters, dealing in potatoes, oats, some groceries and rough 
wares of many kinds. The first floor of a brick store op- 
posite was occupied by a hair-dresser with whom our Lon- 
don fellow-passenger claimed acquaintance. One day we 
were sitting at his window, looking across at the old 
warden’s house, when a singular scene was enacted under 
our astonished eyes. A beggarman, so ragged as barely to 
comply with the demands of common decency, and bear- 
ing an old sack suspended over his shoulder on a short 
cudgel, came lounging along the middle of the street 
seeking alms. A butcher's dog of aristocratic tastes took 
offence at the man’s rags, and attacked him savagely. The 
old man struck at the dog, the dog’s owner darted out of his 
cellar and struck at the beggar, somebody else took a part, 
and in the twinkling of an eye as it were, the narrow street 
was blocked up with men furiously wielding shillelaghs, 
striking right and left at whoever happened to be most 
handy, and yelling like Dante's devils in full chorus. An- 
other minute, and a squad of policemen in green uniforms 
—peelers, they are popularly called—appeared as if by 
magic, and with the effect of magic; for instantly, and with 
a celerity evidently the result of long practice, the crowd, 
beggarman, butcher, dog and all, vanished into the yawn- 
ing cellars, and the street was left as quiet as before, the 
police marching leisurely back to their barracks. 

‘We spent much of our time in rambling along the shore 
of Galway Bay, a beautiful and extensive harbour, where 
we found many curious specimens of sea-weeds, particu- 
larly the edible dilosk, and rare shells and minerals. Some 
of our people went out shooting snipe, and were warned 
on all hands to go in parties, and to take care of their 
guns, which would prove too strong a temptation for the 
native peasantry, as the spirit of Ribbonism was rife 
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throughout Connemara. Another amusement was, to watch 
the groups of visitors from Tuam and the surrounding 
parts of Clare and other counties, who were attracted by 
the marvel of a ship of five hundred tons in their bay, no 
such phenomenon having happened within the memory 
of man. At another time we explored the rapid river 
Corrib, and the beautiful lake of the same name, a few 
miles distant. The salmon weirs on the river were exceed- 
ingly interesting, where we saw the largest fish confined in 
cribs for market, and apparently quite unconscious of 
their captivity. The castle of one of the Lynch family was 
visible from the bay, an ancient structure with its walls 
mounted with cannon to keep sheriffs’ officers at a distance. 
Other feudal castles were also in sight. 

Across the bay loomed the rugged mountains of Clare, 
seemingly utterly barren in their bleak nakedness. With 
the aid of the captain's telescope we could see on these 
inhospitable hills dark objects, which turned out to be 
the mud cabins of a numerous peasantry, the very class 
for whom, in this present year of 1883, Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues are trying to create an elysium of rural con- 
tentment. We traversed the country roads for miles, to 
observe the mode of farming there, and could find noth- 
ing, even up to the very streets of Galway, but mud cabins 
with one or two rooms, shared with the cow and pigs, and 
entrenched, as it were, behind a huge pile of manure that 
must have been the accumulation of years. Anything in the 
shape of valuable improvements was conspicuously absent. 

Everything in Connemara seems paradoxical. These 
rough-coated, hard-worked, down-trodden Gelts proved to 
be the liveliest, brightest, wittiest of mankind. They came 
in shoals to our ship, danced reels by the hour upon deck 
to a whistled accompaniment, with the most extravagant 
leaps and snapping of fingers. It was an amusing sight to 
see women driving huge pigs into the sea, held by a string 
tied to the hind leg, and there scraping and sluicing the 
unwieldy, squealing creatures until they came out as white 
as new cream. These Galway women are singularly hand- 
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some, with a decidedly Murillo cast of features, betokening 
plainly their Iberian ancestry. They might well have sat as 
models to the chief of Spanish painters. 

In the suburbs of Galway are many acres of boggy 
land, which are cultivated as potato plots, highly enriched 
with salt seaweed manure, and very productive. These 
farms—by which title they are dignified—were rented, we 
were told, at three to four pounds sterling per acre. Rents 
in the open country ranged from one pound upwards. Yet 
we bought cup potatoes at twopence per stone of sixteen 
Ibs.; and for a leg of mutton paid sixpence English. 

Enquiring the cause of these singular anomalies, we 
were assured on all hands, that the system of renting 
through middlemen was the bane of Ireland. A farm might 
be sub-let two or three times, each tenant paying an in- 
creased rental, and the landlord-in-chief, a Blake, a Lynch, 
or a Martin, realizing less rent than he would obtain in 
Scotland or England. We heard of no Protestant oppressors 
here; the gentry and nobility worshipped at the same altar 
with the humblest of their dependents, and certainly 
meant them well and treated them considerately. 

‘We attended the English service in the ancient Gothic 
Abbey Church. The ministrations were of the strictest 
Puritan type; the sculptured escutcheons and tablets on 
the walls—the groined arches and bosses of the roof—were 
almost obliterated by thick coat upon coat of whitewash, 
laid on in an iconoclastic spirit which I have since seen 
equalled in the Dutch Cathedral of Rotterdam, and no- 
where else. Another Sunday we visited a small Roman 
Catholic chapel at some distance. It was impossible to get 
inside the building, as the crowd of worshippers not only 
filled the sacred edifice, but spread themselves over a 
pretty extensive and well-filled churchyard, where they 
knelt throughout morning prayer, lasting a full hour or 
more. 

‘The party-feuds of the town are quite free from sec- 
tarian feeling. The fishermen, who were dressed from head 
to foot in hoddengray, and the butchers, who clothed them- 
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selves entirely in sky-blue—coats, waistcoats, breeches, and 
stockings alike, with black hats and shoes—constituted the 
belligerent powers. Every Saturday night, or oftener, they 
would marshal their forces respectively on the wide fish- 
market place, by the sea-shore, or on the long wharf ex- 
tending into deep water, and with their shillelaghs hold 
high tournament for the honour of their craft and the love 
of fair maidens. One night, while the Asia lay off the 
wharf, an unfortunate combatant fell senseless into the 
water and was drowned. But no inquiry followed, and no 
surprise was expressed at a circumstance so trivial. 

By the way, it would be unpardonable to quit Con- 
nemara without recording its “potheen.” Every homestead 
had its peatstack, and every peatstack might be the hid- 
ing-place of a keg of illicit native spirits. We were invited, 
and encouraged by example, to taste a glass; but a single 
mouthful almost choked us; and never again did we dare 
to put the fiery liquid to our lips. 

Our recollections of Galway are of a mixed character 
—painful, because of the consciousness that the empire at 
large must be held responsible for the unequal distri- 
bution of nature’s blessings amongst her people — pleasant, 
because of the uniform hospitality and courtesy shown to 
us by all classes and creeds of the townsfolk. 


DKS 


6 More Sea Experiences 


In the month of July we were ready for sea again. In the 
meantime Captain Ward had got together a new list of 
passengers, and we more than doubled our numbers by the 
addition of several Roman Catholic gentlemen of birth 
and education with their followers, and a party of Orange- 
men and their families, of a rather rough farming sort, 
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escaping from religious feuds and hostile neighbours. A 
blooming widow Culleeney, of the former class, was added 
to the scanty female society on board; and for the first few 
hours after leaving port, we had fun and dancing on deck 
galore. But alas, sea-sickness put an end to our merriment 
all too soon, Our new recruits fled below, and scarcely 
showed their faces on deck for several days. Yet, in this 
apparently quiet interval, discord had found her way 
between decks. 

We were listening one fine evening to the comical 
jokes and rich brogue of the most gentlemanly of the Irish 
Catholics above-mentioned, when suddenly a dozen men, 
women and children, armed with sticks and foaming at the 
mouth, rushed up the steerage hatchway, and without note 
of warning or apparent provocation, attacked the defence- 
less group standing near us with the blindness of insanity 
and the most frantic cries of rage. Fortunately there were 
several of the ship's officers and sailors on deck, who laid 
about them lustily with their fists, and speedily drove the 
attacking party below, where they were confined for some 
days, under a threat of severe punishment from the captain, 
who meant what he said. So this breeze passed over. What 
it was about, who was offended, and how, we never could 
discover; we set it down to the general principle, that the 
poor creatures were merely “blue-mowlded for want of a 
bating.” 

Moderately fair breezes, occasional dead calms, rude, 
baffling head-winds, attended us until we reached the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. After sailing all day northward, and all 
night southerly, we found ourselves next morning actually 
retrograded some thirty or forty knots. But we were re- 
warded sometimes by strange sights and wondrous spec- 
tacles. Once a shoal of porpoises and grampuses crossed our 
course, frolicking and turning summersets in the air, and 
continuing to stream onwards for full two hours. Another 
time, when far north, we had the most magnificent display 
of aurora borealis. Night after night the sea became radi- 
ant with phosphorescent light. Icebergs attended us in 
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thousands, compelling our captain to shorten sail fre- 
quently; once we passed near two of these ice-cliffs which 
exceeded five hundred feet in height, and again we were 
nearly overwhelmed by the sudden break-down of a huge 
mass as big as a cathedral. Near the Island of Anticosti we 
saw at least three hundred spouting whales at one view. 
I have crossed the Atlantic four times since, and have 
scarcely seen a single whale or shark. It seems that modern 
steamship travel has driven away the inhabitants of the 
deep to quieter seas, and robbed “life on the ocean wave” 
of much of its romance. 
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7: Up the St. Lawrence 


‘The St. Lawrence River was gained, and escaping with a 
few days’ quarantine at Grosse Isle, we reached Quebec, 
there to be transferred to a fine steamer for Montreal. At 
Lachine we were provided with large barges, here called 
batteaux, which sufficed to accommodate the whole of the 
Asia's passengers going west, with their luggage. They were 
drawn by Canadian ponies, lively and perfectly hardy little 
animals, which, with their French-Canadian drivers, amus- 
ed us exceedingly. While loading up, we were favoured 
with one of those accidental historical “bits” — as a painter 
would say—which occur so rarely in a life-time. The then 
despot of the North-West, Sir George Simpson, was just 
starting for the seat of his government via the Ottawa 
River. With him were some half-dozen officers, civil and 
military, and the party was escorted by six or eight Nor= 
West canoes—each thirty or forty feet long, and manned 
by some twenty-four Indians, in the full glory of war- 
paint, feathers, and most dazzling costumes. To see these 
stately boats, and their no less stately crews, gliding with 
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measured stroke, in gallant procession, on their way to the 
vasty wilderness of the Hudson’s Bay territory, with the 
British flag displayed at each prow, was a sight never to be 
forgotten. And as they paddled, the woods echoed far and 
wide to the strange weird sounds of their favourite boat- 
song: 


A la claire fontaine, 
M’enallant promener, 
J'ai trouvé I’eau si belle, 
‘Que je m’y suis baigné. 
Tlya longtemps que je t 
Jamais je ne t’oublirai. 


From Lachine to the Coteau, thence by canal and along 
shore successively to Cornwall, Prescott, and Kingston, 
occupied several days. We were charmed to get on dry 
land, to follow our batteau along well-beaten paths, gather- 
ing nuts, stealing a few apples now and then from some 
orchard skirting the road; dining at some weather-boarded 
way-side tavern, with painted floors, and French cuisine, 
all delightfully strange and comical to us; then on board 
the batteau again at night. Once, in a cedar swamp, we 
were enraptured at finding a dazzling specimen of the 
scarlet lobelia fulgens, the most brilliant of wild flowers, 
which Indians use for making red ink. At another time, 
the Long Sault rapids, up which was steaming the double- 
hulled steamer Iroquois, amazed us by their grandeur and 
power, and filled our minds with a sense of the vastness of 
the land we had come to inhabit. And so we wended on 
our way until put aboard the Lake Ontario steamer United 
Kingdom for Little York, where we landed about the first 
week in September, 1888, after a journey of four months. 
Now-adays, a trip to England by the Allan Line is 
thought tedious if it last ten days, and even five days is 
considered not unattainable. When we left England, a 
thirty mile railway from Liverpool to Manchester was all 
that Europe had seen. Dr. Dionysius Lardner pronounced 
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steam voyages across the Atlantic an impossibility, and 
men believed him. Now, even China and Japan have their 
railways and steamships; Canada is being spanned from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific by a railroad, destined, I believe, 
to work still greater changes in the future of our race, and 
of the world. 
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8 Muddy Little York 


When we landed at York, it contained 8,500 inhabitants 
or thereabouts, being the same population nearly as Belle- 
ville, St. Catharines, and Brantford severally claimed in 
1881. In addition to King street the principal thorough- 
fares were Lot, Hospital, and Newgate streets, now more 
euphoniously styled Queen, Richmond and Adelaide 
streets respectively; Church, George, Bay and York streets 
were almost without buildings; Yonge street ran north 
thirty-three miles to Lake Simcoe, and Dundas street ex- 
tended westward a hundred miles to London. More or less 
isolated wooden stores there were on King and Yonge 
streets; taverns were pretty numerous; a wooden English 
church; Methodist, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic 
churches of the like construction; a brick gaol and court- 
house of the ugliest architecture: scattered private houses, 
a wheat-field where now stands the Rossin House; beyond 
it a rough-ast Government House, brick Parliament 
Buildings uglier even than the gaol, and some government 
offices located in one-story brick buildings twenty-five feet 
square,—comprised the lions of the Toronto of that day. 
OF brick private buildings, only Moore's hotel at the 
comer of Market square; J. S. Baldwin's residence, now 
the Canada Company's office; James F. Smith’s grocery 
(afterwards the Colonist office), on King street; Ridout’s 
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hardware store at the corner of King and Yonge streets, 
occur to my memory, but there may have been one or two 
others. So well did the town merit its muddy soubriquet, 
that in crossing Church street near St. James's Church, 
boots were drawn off the feet by the tough clay soil; and 
to reach our tavern on Market lane (now Colborne street), 
we had to hop from stone to stone placed loosely along the 
roadside. There was rude flagged pavement here and there, 
but not a solitary planked footpath throughout the town. 

To us the sole attraction was the Emigrant Office. At 
that time, Sir John Colborne, Lieut. Governor of Upper 
Canada, was exerting himself to induce retired army 
officers, and other well-to-do settlers, to take up lands in 
the country north and west of Lake Simcoe. U-E. rights, 
i.e., location tickets for two hundred acres of land, subject 
to conditions of actual settlement, were easily obtainable. 
We purchased one of these for a hundred dollars, or rather 
for twenty pounds sterling—dollars and cents not being 
current in Canada at that date—and forthwith booked our- 
selves for Lake Simcoe, in an open waggon without springs, 
loaded with the bedding and cooking utensils of intending 
settlers, some of them our shipmates of the Asia. A day's 
journey brought us to Holland Landing, whence a small 
steamer conveyed us across the lake to Barrie. The Hol- 
land River was then a mere muddy ditch, swarming with 
huge bullfrogs and black snakes, and winding in and out 
through thickets of reeds and rushes. Arrived at Barrie, 
we found a wharf, a log bakery, two log taverns—one of 
them also a store—and a farm house, likewise log. Other 
farm-houses there were at some little distance, hidden by 
trees, 

Some of our fellow travellers were discouraged by the 
solitary appearance of things here, and turned back at 
once. My brothers and myself, and one other emigrant, 
determined to go on; and next afternoon, armed with axes, 
guns, and mosquito nets, off we started for the unknown 
forest, then reaching, unbroken, from Lake Simcoe to 
Lake Huron. From Barrie to the Nottawasaga river, eleven 
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miles, a road had been chopped and logged sixty-six feet 
wide; beyond the river, nothing but a bush path existed. 


SKE 


g A Pioneer Tavern 


We had walked a distance of eight miles, and it was quite 
dark, when we came within sight of the clearing where we 
were advised to stop for the night. Completely blockading 
the road, and full in our way, was a confused mass of felled 
timber, which we were afterwards told was a wind-row or 
brush-fence. It consisted of an irregular heap of prostrate 
trees, branches and all, thrown together in line, to serve 
asa fence against stray cattle. After several fruitless at- 
tempts to effect an entrance, there was nothing for it but 
to shout at the top of our voices for assistance. 

Presently we heard a shrill cry, rather like the call of 
some strange bird than a human voice; immediately after- 
wards, the reflection of a strong light became visible, and 
a man emerged from the brushwood, bearing a large 
blazing fragment of resinous wood, which lighted up every 
object around in a picturesque and singular manner. High 
over head, eighty feet at least, was a vivid green canopy of 
leaves, extending on all sides as far as the eye could pene- 
trate, varied here and there by the twinkling of some 
lustrous star that peeped through from the dark sky with- 
out, and supported by the straight trunks and arching 
branches of innumerable trees—the rustic pillars of this 
superb natural temple. The effect was strikingly beautiful 
and surprising. 

Nor was the figure of our guide less strange. He was 
the first genuine specimen of a Yankee we had encoun- 
tered—a Vermonter—tall, bony and awkward, but with a 
good-natured simplicity in his shrewd features; he wore 
uncouth leather leggings, tied with deer sinews—loose 
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moccasins, a Guernsey shirt, a scarlet sash confining his 
patched trowsers at the waist, and a palmetto hat, dragged 
out of all describable shape, the colour of each article so 
obscured by stains and rough usage, as to be matter rather 
of conjecture than certainty. He proved to be our land- 
lord for the night, David Root by name. 

Following his guidance, and climbing successively over 
a number of huge trunks, stumbling through a network of 
branches, and plunging into a shallow stream up to the 
ankles in soft mud, we reached at length what he called 
his tavern, at the further side of the clearing. It was a log 
building of a single apartment, where presided “the wife,” 
a smart, plump, good-looking little Irishwoman, in a stuff 
gown, and without shoes or stockings. They had been 
recently married, as he promptly informed us, had selected 
this wild spot on a half-opened road, impassable for wag- 
gons, without a neighbour for miles, and under the inevi- 
table necessity of shouldering all their provisions from the 
embryo village we had just quitted: all this with the 
resolute determination of “keeping tavern.” 

The floor was of loose split logs, hewn into some ap- 
proach to evenness with an adze; the walls of logs entire, 
filled in the interstices with chips of pine, which, however, 
did not prevent an occasional glimpse of the objects visible 
outside, and had the advantage, moreover, of rendering a 
window unnecessary; the hearth was the bare soil, the 
ceiling slabs of pine wood, the chimney a square hole in 
the roof; the fire literally an entire tree, branches and all, 
cut into four-feet lengths, and heaped up to the height of 
as many feet. It was a chill evening, and the dancing 
flames were inspiriting, as they threw a cheerful radiance 
all around, and revealed to our curious eyes extraordinary 
pieces of furniture—a log bedstead in the darkest corner, 
a pair of snow-shoes, sundry spiral augers and rough tools, 
a bundle of dried deer-sinews, together with some articles 
of feminine gear, a small red framed looking-glass, a 
clumsy comb suspended from a nail by a string, and other 
similar treasures. 
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We were accommodated with stools of various sizes 
and heights, on three legs or on four, or mere pieces of log 
sawn short off, which latter our host justly recommended 
as being more steady on the uneven floor. We exchanged 
our wet boots for slippers, moccasins, or whatever the 
good-natured fellow could supply us with. The hostess was 
intently busy making large flat cakes; roasting them, first 
on one side, then on the other; and alternately boiling and 
frying broad slices of salt pork, when, suddenly suspending 
operations, she exclaimed, with a vivacity that startled us, 
“Oh, Root, I've cracked my spider!” 

Inquiring with alarm what was the matter, we learned 
that the cast-iron pan on three feet, which she used for 
her cookery, was called a “spider,” and that its fracture 
had occasioned the exclamation. The injured spider per- 
formed “its spiriting gently” notwithstanding, and, sooth 
to say, all parties did full justice to its savoury contents. 

Bed-time drew near. A heap of odd-looking rugs and 
clean blankets was laid for our accommodation and pro- 
nounced to be ready. But how to get into it? We had heard 
of some rather primitive practices among the steerage pas- 
sengers on board ship, it is true, but had not accustomed 
ourselves to “uncase” before company, and hesitated to 
lie down in our clothes. After waiting some little time in 
blank dismay, Mr. Root kindly set us an example by quiet- 
ly slipping out of his nether integuments and turning into 
bed. There was no help for it; by one means or other we 
contrived to sneak under the blankets; and, after hanging 
up a large coloured quilt between our lair and the couch 
occupied by her now snoring spouse, the good wife also 
disappeared. 

In spite of the novelty of the situation, and some 
occasional disturbance from gusts of wind stealing through 
the “chinks,” and fanning into brightness the dying 
embers on the hearth, we slept deliciously and awoke re- 
freshed. 
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10 A First Day in the Bush 


Before day-break breakfast was ready, and proved to be a 
more tempting meal than the supper of the night before. 
There were fine dry potatoes, roast wild pigeon, fried pork, 
cakes, butter, eggs, milk, “China tea,” and chocolate— 
which last was a brown-coloured extract of cherry-tree 
bark, sassafras root, and wild sarsaparilla, warmly recom- 
mended by our host as “first-rate bitters.” Declining this 
latter beverage, we made a hearty meal. 

It was now day-break. As we were new comers, Root 
offered to convoy us “a piece of the way,” a very service- 
able act of kindness, for, in the dim twilight we experi- 
enced at first no little difficulty in discerning it. Pointing 
out some faint glimmerings of morning, which were 
showing themselves more and more brightly over the tall 
tree-tops, our friend remarked, “I guess that's where the 
sun's calc’lating to rise.” 

The day had advanced sufficiently to enable us to dis- 
tinguish the road with ease. Our tavern-keeper returned 
to his work, and in a few minutes the forest echoed to the 
quick strokes of his lustily-wielded axe. We found our- 
selves advancing along a wide avenue, unmarked as yet by 
the track of wheels, and unimpeded by growing brush- 
wood. To the width of sixty-six feet, all the trees had been 
cut down toa height of between two and three feet, in a 
precisely straight course for miles, and burnt or drawn 
into the woods; while along the centre, or winding from 
side to side like the course of a drunken man, a waggon- 
track had been made by grubbing up smaller and evading 
the larger stumps, or by throwing a collection of smali 
limbs and decayed wood into the deeper inequalities. 
Here and there, a ravine would be rendered passable by 
Placing across it two long trunks of trees, often at a sharp 
angle, and crossing these transversely with shorter logs; 
the whole covered with brush-wood and earth, and digni- 
fied with the name of a “corduroy bridge.” 
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At the Nottawasaga River, we found a log house recent- 
ly erected, the temporary residence of Wellesley Richey, 
Esq., an Irish gentleman, then in charge of the new settle- 
ments thereabouts. Mr. Richey received us very courteous- 
ly, and handed us over to the charge of an experienced 
guide, whose business it was to show lands to intending 
settlers—a very necessary precaution indeed, as after a 
mile or two the road ceased altogether. 

For some miles further, the forest consisted of Norway 
and white pine, almost unmixed with any other timber. 
‘There is something majestic in these vast and thickly-set 
labyrinths of brown columnar stems averaging a hundred 
and fifty feet in height, perhaps, and from one to five in 
thickness, making a traveller feel somewhat like a Lilli- 
putian Gulliver in a field of Brobdignagian wheat. It is 
singular to observe the effect of an occasional gust of wind 
in such situations. It may not even fan your cheel 
you hear a low surging sound, like the moaning of breakers 
in a calm sea, which gradually increases to a loud boister- 
ous roar, still seemingly at a great distance; the branches 
remain in perfect repose, you can discover no evidence of 
a stirring breeze, till, looking perpendicularly upwards, 
you are astonished to see some patriarchal giant close at 
hand—six yards round and sixty high—which alone has 
caught the breeze, waving its huge fantastic arms wildly 
at a dizzy height above your head. 

There are times when the hardiest woodman dares not 
enter the pine woods; when some unusually severe gale 
sweeping over them bends their strong but slender stems 
like willow wands, or catches the wide-spreading branches 
of the loftier trees with a force that fairly wrenches them 
out by the roots, which creeping along on the surface of 
the soil, present no very powerful resistance. Nothing but 
the close contiguity of the trees saves them from general 
prostration. Interlocked branches are every moment bro- 
ken off and flung to a distance, and even the trunks clash, 
and as it were, whet themselves against each other, with a 
shock and uproar that startles the firmest nerves. 
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It were tedious to detail all the events of our morning's 

march: How armed with English fowling pieces and laden 
with ammunition, we momentarily expected to encounter 
some grisly she-bear, with a numerous family of cubs; or 
at least a herd of deer or a flock of wild turkeys: how we 
saw nothing more dangerous than woodpeckers with crim- 
son heads, hammering away at decayed trees like trans- 
migrated carpenters; how we at last shot two partridges 
sitting on branches, very unlike English ones, of which 
we were fain to make a meal, which was utterly detestable 
for want of salt; how the government guide led us, helter- 
skelter, into the untracked woods, walking as for a wager, 
through thickets of ground hemlock,* which entangled 
our feet and often tripped us up; how we were obliged to 
follow him over and under wind-falls, to pass which it was 
necessary to climb sometimes twenty feet along some half- 
recumbent tree; how when we enquired whether clay ot 
sand were considered the best soil, he said some preferred 
one, and some the other; how he showed us the front of a 
lot that was bad, and guessed that the rear ought to be 
better; how we turned back at last, thoroughly jaded, but 
no wiser than when we set out— all this and much more, 
must be left to the reader’s imagination. 

It was drawing towards evening, The guide strode in 
advance, tired and taciturn, like some evil fate. We fol- 
lowed in pairs, each of us provided with a small bunch of 
leafy twigs to flap away the mosquitoes, which rose in 
myriads from the thick, damp underbrush. 

“It will be getting dark,” said the guide, “you must 
look out for the blaze.” 

We glanced anxiously around. “What does he mean?” 
asked one of the party, “I see no blaze.” 

‘The man explained that the blaze (query, blazon?) was 
a white mark which we had noticed on some of the trees 


* Taxus Canadensis, or Canadian Yew, is a trailing evergreen shrub 
which covers the ground in places. Its stems are as strong as cart- 
ropes, and often reach the length of twenty feet. 














in our route, made by slicing off a portion of the bark with 
an axe, and invariably used by surveyors to indicate the 
road, as well as divisions and sub-divisions of townships. 
After a time this mark loses its whiteness and becomes un- 
distinguishable in the dusk of evening, even to an expe- 
rienced eye. 

Not a little rejoiced were we, when we presently saw a 
genuine blaze in the form of a log fire, that brilliantly 
lighted up the forest in front of a wigwam, which, like 
everything else on that eventful day, was to us delightfully 
new and interesting. We found, seated on logs near the fire, 
two persons in blanket coats and red sashes, evidently 
gentlemen; and occupying a second wigwam at a little dis- 
tance, half-a-dozen axemen. The gentlemen proved to be 
the Messrs. Walker, afterwards of Barrie, sons of the wealthy 
owner of the great shot-works at Waterloo Bridge, Lon- 
don, England. They had purchased a tract of a thousand 
acres, and commenced operations by hiring men to cut a 
road through the forest eight or ten miles to their new 
estate, which pioneering exploit they were now superin- 
tending in person. Nothing could exceed the vigour of 
their plans. Their property was to be enclosed in a ring 
fence like a park, to exclude trespassers on their game. 
‘They would have herds of deer and wild horses. The river 
which intersected their land was to be cleared of the drift 
logs, and made navigable. In short, they meant to convert 
it into another England. In the meanwhile, the elder 
brother had cut his foot with an axe, and was disabled for 
the present; and the younger was busily engaged in the 
unromantic occupation of frying pancakes, which the axe- 
men, who were unskilled in cookery, were to have for their 
supper. 

Nowhere does good-fellowship spring up so readily as 
in the bush. We were soon engaged in discussing the afore- 
said pancakes, with some fried pork, as well as in sharing 
the sanguine hopes and bright visions which accorded so 
well with our own ideas and feelings. 

We quitted the wigwam and its cheerful tenants with 
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mutual good wishes for success, and shortly afterwards 
reached the river whence we had started, where Mr. 
Richey kindly invited us to stay for the night. Exhausted 
by our rough progress, we slept soundly till the morning 
sun shone high over the forest. 


DOK 


1x A Chapter on Chopping 


Imagine yourself, gentle reader, who have perhaps passed 
most of your days between the wearisome confinement of 
an office or counting-house, and a rare holiday visit of a 
few days or weeks at your cousin's or grandfather's pleasant 
farm in the country—imagine yourself, I say, transplanted 
to a “home” like ours. No road approaches within ten 
miles; no footpath nearer than half that distance; the sur- 
veyor's blaze is the sole distinctive mark between the ad- 
joining lots and your own; there are trees innumerable— 
splendid trees—beech, maple, elm, ash, cherry—above and 
around you, which, while you are wondering what on 
earth to do with them, as you see no chance of conveying 
them to market for sale, you are horrified to hear, must 
be consumed by fire—yea, burnt ruthlessly to ashes, and 
scattered over the surface of the earth as “good manure”; 
unless indeed—a desperately forlorn hope—you may “some 
day” have an opportunity of selling them in the shape of 
potash, “when there is a road out” to some navigable 
lake or river. 

Well, say you, let us set to work and chop down some 
of these trees. Softly, good sir. In the first place, you must 
underbrush. With an axe or a strong, long-handled bill- 
hook, made to be used with both hands, you cut away for 
some distance round—a quarter or half an acre perhaps— 
all the small saplings and underwood which would other- 
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wise impede your operations upon the larger trees. In “a 
good hard-wood bush,” that is, where the principal timber 
is maple, white oak, elm, white ash, hickory, and other of 
the harder species of timber—the “underbrush” is very 
trifling indeed; and in an hour or two may be cleared off 
sufficiently to give the forest an agreeable park-like appear- 
ance—so much so that, as has been said of English Acts of 
Parliament, any skilful hand might drive a coach and six 
through. 

When you have finished “under-brushing,” you stand 
with whetted axe, ready and willing to attack the fathers 
of the forest—but stay—you don’t know how to chop? It 
is rather doubtful, as you have travelled hither in a great 
hurry, whether you have ever seen an axeman at work. 
Your man, Carroll, who has been in the country five or 
six years, and is quite au fait, will readily instruct you. 
Observe—you strike your axe, by a dexterous swing back- 
wards and round over your shoulder,—take care there 
are no twigs near you, or you may perhaps hurt yourself 
seriously—you strike your axe into the tree with a down- 
ward slant, at about thirty inches from the ground; then, 
by an upward stroke you meet the former incision and 
release a chip, which flies out briskly. Thus you proceed, 
by alternate downward and upward or horizontal strokes 
on that side of the tree which leans over, or towards which 
you wish to compel it to fall, until you have made a clear 
gap rather more than half way through, when you attack 
itin rear. 

Now for the reward of your perspiring exertions—a 
few well-aimed blows on the reverse side of the tree, 
rather higher than in front, and the vast mass “totters to 
its fall,"—another for the coup-de-grace—crack! crack! 
craaack!—aha!—away with you behind yon beech—the 
noble tree bows gently its leafy honours with graceful 
sweep towards the earth—for a moment slowly and leisure- 
ly, presently with giddy velocity, until it strikes the 
ground, amidst a whirlwind of leaves, with a loud thud, 
and a concussion both of air and earth, that may be felt 
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at a considerable distance. You feel yourself a second 
David, who has overthrown a mightier Goliath. 

Now do you step exultingly upon the prostrate trunk, 
which you forthwith proceed to cut up into about four- 
teen-foot lengths, chopping all the branches close off, and 
throwing the smaller on to your brush piles. It is a com- 
mon mistake of new immigrants, who are naturally 
enough pleased with the novel spectacle of falling trees, 
to cut down so many before they begin to chop them into 
lengths, that the ground is wholly encumbered, and be- 
comes a perfect chaos of confused and heaped-up trunks 
and branches, which nothing but the joint operation of 
decay and fire will clear off, unless at an immense waste of 
time and trouble. To an experienced axeman, these first 
attempts at chopping afford a ready text for all kinds of 
ironical comments upon the unworkmanlike appearance 
of the stumps and “cuts,” which are generally—like those 
gnawn off by beavers in making their dams—haggled all 
round the tree, instead of presenting two clear smooth 
surfaces, in front and rear, as if sliced off with a knife. 
Your genuine axeman is not a little jealous of his reputa- 
tion as a “clean cutter”—his axe is always bright as bur- 
nished silver, guiltless of rust or flaw, and fitted with a 
handle which, with its graceful curve and slender pro- 
portions, is a tolerable approach to Hogarth’s “line of 
beauty;” he would as soon think of deserting his beloved 
“bush” and settling in a town! as trust his keen weapon in 
the hands of inexperience or even mediocrity. With him 
every blow tells—he never leaves the slightest chip in the 
“cut,” nor makes a false stroke, so that in passing your 
hand over the surface thus left, you are almost unable to 
detect roughness or inequality. 

But we must return to our work, and take care in so 
doing to avoid the mishap which befel a settler in our 
neighbourhood. He was busy chopping away manfully at 
‘one of those numerous trees which, yielding to the force 
of some sudden gust of wind, have fallen so gently among 
their compeers, that the greater portion of their roots still 
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retains a powerful hold upon the soil, and the branches 
put forth their annual verdure as regularly as when erect. 
Standing on the recumbent trunk, at a height of five or 
six feet from the ground, the man toiled away, in happy 
ignorance of his danger, until having chopped nearly to 
the centre on both sides of the tree, instead of leaping off 
and completing the cut in safety on terra firma, he dealt 2 
mighty stroke which severed at once the slight portion 
that remained uncut—in an instant, as if from a mortar, 
the poor fellow was launched sixteen feet into the air, by 
the powerful elasticity of the roots, which, relieved from 
the immense weight of the trunk and branches, reverted 
violently to their natural position, and flung their inno- 
cent releaser to the winds. The astonished chopper, falling 
on his back, lay stunned for many minutes, and when he 
was at length able to rise, crawled to his shanty sorely 
bruised and bewildered. He was able, however, to return 
to his work in a few days, but not without vowing earnestly 
never again to trust himself next the root. 

‘There are other precautions to be observed, such as 
whether the branches interlock with other trees, in which 
case they will probably break off, and must be carefully 
watched, lest they fall or are flung back upon oneself— 
what space you have to escape at the last moment—wheth- 
er the tree is likely to be caught and twisted aside in its 
fall, or held upright, a very dangerous position, as then 
you must cut down others to release it, and can hardly 
calculate which way it will tend: these and many other 
circumstances are to be noted and watched with a cool 
judgment and steady eye, to avoid the numerous acci- 
dents to which the inexperienced and rash are constantly 
exposed. One of these mischances befel an Amazonian 
chopper of our neighbourhood, whose history, as we can 
both chop and talk, I shall relate. 

Mary was the second of several daughters of an 
emigrant from the county of Galway, whose family, hav- 
ing suffered from continual hardship and privation in 
their native land, had found no difficulty in adapting 
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themselves to the habits and exigencies of the wilderness. 

Hardworking they were all and thrifty. Mary and her 
elder sister, neither of them older than eighteen, would 
start before day-break to the nearest store, seventeen miles 
‘off, and return the same evening laden each with a full 
sack flung across the shoulder, containing about a bushel 
and a half, or 90 Ibs. weight of potatoes, destined to supply 
food for the family, as well as seed for their first crop. 
Being much out of doors, and accustomed to work about 
the clearing, Mary became in time a “first-rate” chopper, 
and would yield to none of the new settlers in the dexter- 
ity with which she would fell, brush and cut up maple or 
beech; and preferring such active exercise to the dull 
routine of household work, took her place at chopping, 
logging or burning, as regularly and with at least as much 
spirit as her brothers. Indeed, chopping is quite an accom- 
plishment among young women in the more remote parts 
‘of the woods, where schools are unknown, and fashions 
from New York or Philadelphia have not yet penetrated. 
A belle of this class will employ her leisure hours in learn- 
ing to play—not the pianoforte—but the dinner-horn, a 
bright tin tube sometimes nearly four feet in length, 
requiring the lungs of that almost forgotten individual, 
an English mailcoach-guard; and an intriguing mamma of 
those parts will bid her daughter exhibit the strength of 
her throat and the delicacy of her musical ear, by a series 
of flourishes and “mots” upon her graceful “tooting-wea- 
pon.” I do not mean, however, that Mary possessed this 
fashionable acquirement, as the neighbourhood had not 
then arrived at such an advanced era of musical taste, but 
she made up in hard work for all other deficiencies; and 
being a good-looking, sunny-faced, dark-eyed, joyous- 
hearted girl, was not a little admired among the young 
axemen of the township. But she preferred remaining 
under her parents’ roof-tree, where her stout arm and 
resolute disposition rendered her absolute mistress of the 
household, to the indignity of promising to “obey” any 
man, who could wield no better axe than her own. At 
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length it was whispered that Mary's heart, long hard as 
rock-elm, had become soft as basswood, under the combined 
influence of the stalwart figure, handsome face and good axe 
of Johnny, a lad of eighteen recently arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood, who was born in one of the early Scotch settle- 
ments in the Newcastle District—settlements which have 
turned out a race of choppers, accustomed from their in- 
fancy to handle the axe, and unsurpassed in the cleanness 
of their cut, the keenness of their weapon, or the amount 
of cordwood they can chop, split and pile in a day. 

Many a fair denizen of the abodes of fashion might 
have envied Mary the bright smiles and gay greetings 
which passed between her and young Johnny, when they 
met in her father’s clearing at sunrise to commence the 
day’s work. It is common for axemen to exchange labour, 
as they prefer working in couples, and Johnny was under 
a treaty of this kind with Patsy, Mary's brother. But Patsy 
vacated his place for Mary, who was emulous of beating 
the young Scotch lad at his own weapon; and she had 
tucked up her sleeves and taken in the slack, as a sailor 
would say, of her dress—Johnny meanwhile laying aside 
his coat, waistcoat and neckcloth, baring his brawny arms, 
and drawing tight the bright scarlet sash round his waist 
—thus equipped for their favourite occupation, they 
chopped away in merry rivalry, at maple, elm, ash, birch 
and basswood— Johnny sometimes gallantly fetching water 
from the deliciously-cold natural spring that oozed out of 
the mossy hill-side, to quench Mary's thirst, and stealing 
now and then a kiss by way of guerdon-for which he never 
failed to get a vehement box on the ear, a penalty which, 
although it would certainly have annihilated any lover of 
less robust frame, he seemed nowise unwilling to incur 
again and again. Thus matters proceeded, the maiden by 
no means acknowledging herself beaten, and the young 
man too gallant to outstrip overmuch his fair opponent— 
until the harsh sound of the breakfast or dinner horn 
would summon both to the house, to partake of the rude 
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‘but plentiful mess of “colcannon” and milk, which was to 
supply strength for a long and severe day's labour. 
Alas! that I should have to relate the melancholy term- 
ination of poor Mary's unsophisticated career. Whether 
Johnny’s image occupied her thoughts, to the exclusion of 
the huge yellow birch she was one day chopping, or that 
the wicked genius who takes delight in thwarting the 
course of true love had caught her guardian angel asleep 
‘on his post, I know not; but certain it is, that in an evil 
hour she miscalculated the cut, and was thoughtlessly 
continuing her work, when the birch, overbalancing, split 
upwards, and the side nearest to Mary, springing sud- 
denly out, struck her a blow so severe as to destroy life 
instantaneously. Her yet warm remains were carried 
hastily to the house, and every expedient for her recovery 
that the slender knowledge of the family could suggest, 
was resorted to, but in vain. I pass over the silent agony of 
poor Johnny, and the heart-rending lamentations of the 
mother and sisters. In a decent coffin, contrived after 
many unsuccessful attempts by Johnny and Patsy, the un- 
fortunate girl was carried to her grave, in the same field 
which she had assisted to clear, amid a concourse of simple- 
minded, coarsely-clad, but kindly sympathising neigh- 
bours, from all parts of. the surrounding district. Many 
years have rolled away since I stood by Mary's fresh-made 
grave, and it may be that Johnny has forgotten his first 
love; but I was told, that no other had yet taken the place 
of her, whom he once hoped to make his “bonny bride.” 
By this time you have cut down trees enough to enable 
you fairly to see the sky! Yes, dear sir, it was entirely hidden 
before, and the sight is not a little exhilarating to a new 
“bush-whacker.” We must think of preparing fite-wood 
for the night. It is highly amusing to see a party of axe- 
men, just returning from their work, set about this neces- 
sary task. Four “hands” commence at once upon some 
luckless maple, whose excellent burning qualities ensure 
it the preference. Two on each side, they strike alternate 
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blows—one with the right hand, his “mate” with the left 
—in a rapid succession of strokes that seem perfectly 
miraculous to the inexperienced beholder—the tree is 
felled in a trice—a dozen men jump upon it, each intent 
on exhibiting his skill by making his “cut” in the shortest 
possible time, The more modest select the upper end of 
the tree—the bolder attack the butt—their bright axes, 
flashing vividly in the sunbeams, are whirled around their 
heads with such velocity as to elude the eye—huge chips 
a foot broad are thrown off incessantly—they wheel round 
for the “back cut” at the same instant, like a file of soldiers 
facing about upon some enemy in rear—and in the space 
of two or three minutes, the once tall and graceful trunk 
lies dissevered in as many fragments as there are choppers. 

It invariably astonishes new comers to observe with 
what dexterity and ease an axeman will fell a tree in the 
precise spot which he wishes it to occupy so as to suit his 
convenience in cutting it up, or in removing it by oxen to 
the log-pile where it is destined to be consumed. If it 
should happen to overhang a creek or “swale” (wet places 
where oxen cannot readily operate), every contrivance is 
resorted to, to overcome its apparently inevitable ten- 
dency. Choosing a time when not a breath of air is stirring 
to defeat his operations, or better still, when the wind is 
favourable, he cuts deeply into the huge victim on the side 
to which he wishes to throw it, until it actually trembles 
on the slight remaining support, cautiously regulating the 
direction of the “‘cut” so that the tree may not overbalance 
itself—then he gently fells among its branches on the 
reverse side all the smaller trees with which it may be 
reached—and last and boldest expedient of all, he cuts 
several “spring poles”—trimmed saplings from twenty to 
forty feet in length and four to eight inches thick—which 
with great care and labour are set up against the stem, and 
by the united strength and weight of several men used as 
spring levers, after the manner in which ladders are em- 
ployed by firemen to overthrow tottering stacks of 
chimneys; the squared end of these poles holding firmly 
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in the rough bark, they slowly but surely compel the un- 
willing monster to obey the might of its hereditary ruler, 
man. With such certainty is this feat accomplished, that I 
have seen a solitary pine, nearly five feet thick and some- 
where about a hundred and seventy feet in height, forced 
by this latter means, aided by the strength of two men 
only, against its decided natural bearing, to fall down the 
side of a mound, at the bottom of which a saw-pit was 
already prepared to convert it into lumber. The moment 
when the enormous mass is about yielding to its fate, is 
one of breathless interest—it sways alarmingly, as if it 
must inevitably fall backward, crushing poles and perhaps 
axemen to atoms in its overwhelming descent—ha! there 
is a slight cat's paw of air in our favour—cling to your 
pole—now! an inch or two gained!—the stout stick 
trembles and bends at the revulsive sway of the monstrous 
tree but still holds its own—drive your axe into the back 
cut—that helps her—again, another axel sob, the first is 
loose—again!—she must go—both axes are fixed in the cut 
as immovably as her roots in the ground—another puff of 
wind—she sways the wrong way—no, no! hold on—she 
cracks—strike in again the slackened axes—bravo! one 
blow more—quick, catch your axe and clear out!—seel 
what a sweep—what a rush of wind—what an enormous 
top—down! down! how beautifully she falls—hurrah! just 
in the right place! 


DKS 


12 Life in the Backwoods 


We had selected, on the advice of our guide, a tolerably 
good hard-wood lot in the centre of the Township of 
Sunnidale, part of which is now the site of the village of 
New Lowell, on the Northern Railway. To engage a young 
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Scotch axeman from the County of Lanark, on the Ottawa 
river; to try our virgin axes upon the splendid maples and 
beeches which it seemed almost a profanation to destroy; 
to fell half an acre of trees; to build a bark wigwam for 
our night’s lodging; and in time to put up a substantial 
log shanty, roofed with wooden troughs and “chinked” 
with slats and moss—these things were to us more than 
mortal felicity. Our mansion was twenty-five feet long and 
eighteen wide, At one end an open fire-place, at the other 
sumptuous beds laid on flatted logs, cushioned with soft 
hemlock twigs, redolent of turpentine and health. For our 
provisions, cakes made of flour; salt pork of the best; tea 
and coffee without milk; with the occasional luxury of a 
few partridges and pigeons, and even a haunch of venison 
of our own shooting; also some potatoes. We wanted no 
more. There were few other settlers within many miles, 
and those as raw as ourselves; so we mended our own 
clothes, did our own cooking, and washed our own linen. 

Owing to the tedious length of our sea voyage, there 
was no time for getting in crops that year; not even fall 
wheat; so we had plenty of leisure to make ourselves com- 
fortable for the winter. And we were by no means without 
visitors. Sometimes a surveyor's party sought shelter for 
the night on their way to the strangely-named townships 
of Alta and Zero—now Collingwood and St. Vincent. 
Among these were Charles Rankin, surveyor, now of 
London; his brother, Arthur Rankin, since mr. for Essex; 
a young gentleman from England, now Dr. Barrett, late of 
Upper Canada College. By-and-by came some Chippawa 
Indians, en route to or from the Christian Islands of Lake 
Huron; we were great friends with them. I had made a sort 
of harp or zittern, and they were charmed with its simple 
music. Their mode of counting money on their fingers 
was highly comical—“one cop, one cop, one cop, three cop!” 
and so on up to twenty, which was the largest sum they 
could accomplish. At night, they wrapped their blankets 
round them, lay down on the bare earthen floor near the 
fire, and slept quietly till day-break, when they would start 
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on their way with many smiles and hand-shakings. In fact, 
our shanty, being the only comfortable shelter between 
Barrie and the Georgian Bay, became a sort of half-way 
house, at which travellers looked for a night’s lodging; 
and we were not sorry when the opening of a log-tavern, 
a mile off, by an old Scotchwoman, ycleped Mother 
McNeil, enabled us to select our visitors. This tavern was 
a curiosity in its way, built of the roughest logs, with no 
artificial floor, but the soil being swaley or wet—a mud- 
hole yawned just inside the door, where bullfrogs not 
unfrequently ‘saluted the wayfarer with their deepest 
diapason notes, 

1 must record my own experiences with their con- 
geners, the toads. We were annoyed by flies, and I noticed 
an old toad creep stealthily from under the house logs, 
wait patiently near a patch of sunshine on the floor, and as 
soon as two or three flies, attracted by the sun’s warmth, 
drew near its post, dart out its long slender tongue, and 
so catch them all one after another. Improving upon the 
hint, we afterwards regularly scattered a few grains of 
sugar, to attract more flies within the old fellow’s reach, 
and thus kept the shanty comparatively clear of those 
winged nuisances, and secured quiet repose for ourselves 
in the early mornings. Another toad soon joined the first 
one, and they became so much at home as to allow us to 
scratch their backs gently with a stick, when they would 
heave up their puffed sides to be scrubbed. These toads 
swallow mice and young ducks, and in their turn fall 
victims to garter and other snakes. 

During the following year, 1834, the Government 
opened up a settlement on the Sunnidale road, employing 
the new immigrants in road making, chopping and clear- 
ing, and putting up log shanties; and gave them the land 
so cleared to live on, but without power of sale. In this 
way, two or three hundred settlers, English, Irish and 
Highland Scotch, chiefly the latter, were located in Sunni- 
dale. A Scottish gentleman, a Mr. H. C. Young, was 
appointed local immigrant agent, and spent some time 
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with us, Eventually it was found that the land was too 
aguish for settlement, being close to a large cedar swamp 
extending several miles to the Nottawasaga River; and on 
the representation of the agent, it was in 1835 determined 
to transfer operations to the adjoining township of Not- 
tawasaga, in which the town of Collingwood is now situ- 
ated. 

It was about this time that the prospect of a railway 
from Toronto to the Georgian Bay was first mooted, the 
mouth of the Nottawasaga River being the expected 
terminus. A talented Toronto engineer whose name I 
think was Lynn, published a pamphlet containing an out- 
line route for the railroad, which was extended through to 
the North-West. To him, doubtless, is due the first practi- 
cal suggestion of a Canadian Pacific Railway. We, in 
Sunnidale, were confidently assured that the line would 
pass directly through our own land, and many a weary 
sigh at hope deferred did the delusion cost us. 


DIKE 


13 Some Gatherings from Natural History 


I need not weary the reader with details of our farming 
proceedings, which differed in no respect from the now 
well-known routine of bush life. I will, however, add one 
or two notices of occurrences which may be thought worth 
relating. We were not without wild animals in our bush. 
Bears, wolves, foxes, racoons, skunks, mink and ermine 
among beasts; eagles, jays, many kinds of hawks, wood- 
peckers, loons, partridges and pigeons, besides a host of 
other birds, were common enough. Bears’ nests abounded, 
consisting of a kind of arbour which the bear makes for 
himself in the top of the loftiest beech trees, by dragging 
inwards all the upper branches laden with their wealth of 
nuts, upon which he feasts at leisure, The marks of his 
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formidable claws are plainly visible the whole length of 
the trunks of most large beech-trees. In Canada West the 
bear is seldom dangerous. One old fellow which we often 
encountered, haunted a favourite raspberry patch on the 
road-side; when anybody passed near him he would 
scamper off in such haste that I have seen him dash him- 
self violently against any tree or fallen branch that might 
be in his way. Once we saw a bear roll himself headlong 
from the forks of a tree fully forty feet from the ground, 
tumbling over and over, but alighting safely, and “making 
tracks” with the utmost expedition. 

An Englishman whom I knew, of a very studious tem- 
perament, was strolling along the Medonte road deeply 
intent upon a volume of Ovid or some other Latin author, 
when, looking up to ascertain the cause of a shadow which 
fell across his book, he found himself nearly stumbling 
against a huge brown bear, standing erect on its hind legs, 
and with formidable paw raised ready to strike. The 
surprise seems to have been mutual, for after waiting a 
moment or two as if to recognise each other's features 
should they meet again, the student merely said “Ohl! a 
bear!” coolly turned on his heel, plunged into his book 
again, and walked slowly back toward the village, leaving 
Bruin to move off at leisure in an opposite direction. So 
saith my informant, 

Another friend, when a youth, was quail-shooting on 
the site of the City of Toronto, which was nothing but a 
rough swampy thicket of cedars and pines mixed with 
hardwood. Stepping hastily across a rotten pine log, the 
lad plumped full upon a great fat bear taking its siesta in 
the shade. Which of the two fled the fastest is not known, 
but it was probably the animal, judging by my own 
experience in Sunnidale. 

Wolves often disturbed us with their hideous howlings. 
‘We had a beautiful liver and white English setter, called 
Dash, with her two pups. One night in winter, poor Dash, 
whom we kept within doors, was excited by the yelping of 
her pups outside, which appeared to be alarmed by some 
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intruder about the premises. A wolf had been seen 
prowling near, so we got out our guns and whatever weap- 
‘on was handy, but incautiously opened the door and let 
out the slut before we were ourselves quite dressed. She 
rushed out in eager haste, and in a few seconds we heard 
the wolf and dog fighting, with the most frightful discord 
of yells and howls that ever deafened the human ear. The 
noise ceased as suddenly as it had begun. We followed as 
fast as we could to the scene of the struggle, but found 
nothing there except a trampled space in the snow stained 
with blood, the dog having evidently been killed and 
dragged away. Next morning we followed the track fur- 
ther, and found at no great distance another similar spot, 
where the wolf had devoured its victim so utterly, that not 
a hair, bone, nor anything else was left, save the poor ani- 
mal'’s heart, which had been flung away to a little distance 
in the snow. Beyond this were no signs of blood. We set a 
trap for the wolf, and tracked him for miles in the hope of 
avenging poor Dash, but without effect. This same wolf, 
we heard afterwards, was killed by a settler with a hand- 
spike, to our great satisfaction, 

Among our neighbours of the Sunnidale settlement 
was a married couple from England, named Sewell, very 
well-conducted and industrious. They had a fair little 
child under two years old, named Hetty, whom we often 
stopped to admire for her prettiness and engaging simpli- 
city. They also possessed, and were very proud of, several 
broods of newly-hatched chickens, some of which had 
been carried off by an immense falcon, which would swoop 
down from the lofty elm-trees still left standing in the half- 
chopped clearing, too suddenly to be easily shot. One day 
Hetty was feeding the young chickens when the hawk 
pounced upon the old hen, which struggled desperatel 
whereupon little Hetty bravely joined in the battle, seized 
the intruder by the wings from behind and held him fast, 
crying out loudly, “I've got him, mother!” It turned out, 
after the hawk was killed, that it had been blind of one 
eye. 
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In the spring of 1834, we had with infinite labour 
managed to clear off a small patch of ground, which we 
sowed with spring wheat, and watched its growth with the 
most intense anxiety, until it attained a height of ten 
inches, and began to put forth tender ears, Already the 
exquisite pleasure of eating bread the product of our own 
land, and of our own labour, was present to our imagin- 
ations, and the number of bushels to be reaped, the barn 
for storage, the journeys to mill, were eagerly discussed. 
But one day in August, occurred a hailstorm such as is 
seldom experienced in half a century, A perfect cataract 
of ice fell upon our hapless wheat crop. Flattened hail- 
stones measuring two and a half inches in diameter, seven 
and a half in circumference, covered the ground several 
inches deep. Every blade of wheat was utterly destroyed, 
and with it all our sanguine hopes of plenty for that year. 
I have preserved a tracing which I made at the time, of 
one of those hailstones. The centre was spherical, an inch 
in girth, from which laterally radiated lines three fourths 
of an inch long, like the spokes of a wheel, and outside of 
them again a wavy border resembling the undulating edge 
of pie crust. The superficial structure of the whole, was 
much like that of a full blown rose. A remarkable hail- 
storm occurred in Toronto, in the year 1878, but the 
stones, although similar in formation, were scarcely as 
bulky. 

It was one night in November following, when our 
axeman, William Whitelaw, who had risen from bed at 
eleven o'clock to fetch a new log for the fire shouted to us 
to come out and see a strange sight. Lazily we complied, ex- 
pecting nothing extraordinary; but, on getting into the 
cold frosty air outside, we were transfixed with astonish: 
ment and admiration. Our clearing being small, and the 
timber partly hemlock, we seemed to be environed with a 
dense black wall the height of the forest trees, while over 
all, in dazzling splendour, shone a canopy of the most 
brilliant meteors, radiating in all directions from a single 
point in the heavens, nearly over-head, but slightly to the 
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north-west. I have since read all the descriptions of 
meteoric showers I could find in our scientific annals, and 
watched year after year for a return of the same wonderful 
vision, but neither in the records of history nor otherwise, 
since that night, have I read of or seen anything so mar- 
vellously beautiful. Hour after hour we gazed in wonder 
and awe, as the radiant messengers streamed on their 
courses, sometimes singly, sometimes in starry cohorts of 
thousands, appearing to descend amongst the trees close 
beside us, but in reality shooting far beyond the horizon. 
‘Those who have looked upwards during a fall of snow will 
remember how the large flakes seem to radiate from a 
centre. Thus 1 believe astronomers account for the ap- 
pearance of these showers of stars, by the circumstance 
that they meet the earth full in its orbit, and so dart past 
it from an opposite point, like a flight of birds confronting 
a locomotive, or a storm of hail directly facing a vessel 
under full steam. No description I have read has given 
even a faint idea of the reality as I saw it on that memor- 
able night. From eleven p.m. to three in the morning, the 
majestic spectacle continued in full glory, gradually fading 
away before the approach of daybreak. 

‘We often had knotty and not very logical discussions 
about the origin of seeds, and the cause of the thick growth 
of new varieties of plants and trees wherever the forest had 
been burnt over. On our land, and everywhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the process of clearing by fire 
was sure to be followed by a spontaneous growth, first of 
fire-weed or wild lettuce, and secondly by a crop of young 
cherry trees, so thick as to choke one another. At other 
spots, where pine-trees had stood for a century, the out- 
come of their destruction by fire was invariably a thick 
growth of raspberries, with poplars of the aspen variety. 
Our Celtic friends, most of whom were pious Presbyter- 
ians, insisted that a new creation of plants must be con- 
stantly going on to account for such miraculous growth. 
To test the matter, I scooped up a panful of black soil 
from our clearing, washed it, and got a small tea-cupful of 
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cherry-stones, exactly similar to those growing in the forest. 
‘The cause of this surprising accumulation of seed was not 
far to find. A few miles distant was a pigeon-roost. In 
spring, the birds would come flying round the east shore 
of Lake Huron, skirting the Georgian Bay, in such vast 
clouds as to darken the sun; and so swiftly that swan-shot 
failed to bring them down unless striking them in rear; 
and, even then, we rarely got them, as the velocity of their 
flight impelled them far into the thicket before falling. 
‘These beautiful creatures attacked our crops with serious 
results, and devoured all our young peas. I have known 
twenty-five pigeons killed at a single shot; and have my- 
self got a dozen by firing at random into a maple-tree on 
which they had alighted, but where not one had been 
visible. 

The pigeon-roost itself was a marvel. Men, women and 
children went by the hundred, some with guns, but the 
majority with baskets, to pick up the countless birds that 
had been disabled by the fall of great branches of trees 
broken off by the weight of their roosting comrades over- 
head. The women skinned the birds, cut off their plump 
breasts, throwing the remainder away, and packed them 
in barrels with salt, for keeping. To these pigeons we 
were, doubtless, indebted for our crop of young cherry 
trees. 

Where there was so much seed, a corresponding crop 
might be expected; and dense thickets of choke-cherry 
trees grew up in neglected clearings accordingly. Forcing 
my way through one of these, I found myself literally face 
to face with a garter snake five feet long, which was also 
in search of cherries, and had wriggled its way to the upper 
branches of a young tree ten feet high. Garter snakes, how- 
ever, are as harmless as frogs, and like them, are the victims 
of a general persecution. In some places they are exceed- 
ingly numerous. One summer’s evening I was travelling 
on foot from Holland Landing to Bradford, across the 
Holland river, a distance of three miles, nearly all marsh, 
laid with cedar logs placed crosswise, to form a passable 
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road, The sun was nearing the horizon; the snakes— 
garter chiefly, but a few copperhead and black—glided on 
to the logs to bask apparently in the sunshine, in such 
numbers, that after vainly trying to step across without 
treading on them, I was fain to take to flight, springing 
from log to log like some long-legged bird, and so escaping 
from the unpleasant companionship.* 

One of the most perplexing tasks to new settlers is that 

of keeping cows. “Bossy” soon learns that the bush is “all 
before her where to choose,” and she indulges her whims 
by straying away in the most unexpected directions, and 
putting you to half-a-day's toilsome search before she can 
be captured. The obvious remedy is the cow-bell, but even 
with this tell-tale appendage, the experienced cow con- 
trives to baffle your vigilance. She will ensconce herself in 
the midst of a clump of underbrush, lying perfectly still, 
and paying no heed to your most endearing appeals of 
“Co bossy, co’ bossy,” until some fly-sting obliges her to 
jerk her head and betray her hiding-place by a single note 
of the bell. Then she will deliberately get up, and walk off 
straight to the shanty, ready to be milked. 
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14 Our Removal to Nottawasaga 


In the autumn of 1835, we were favoured with a visit from 
Mr. A. B. Hawke, chief emigrant agent for Upper Canada, 
and a gentleman held in general esteem, as a friend to 
emigrants, and a kind-hearted man. He slept, or rather 


It is affirmed that in two or three localities in Manitoba, garter 
snakes sometimes congregate in such multitudes as to form ropes 
as thick as a man’s leg, which, by their constant writhing and 
twining in and out, present a strangely glittering and moving 
spectacle. 
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tried to sleep, at our shanty. It was very hot weather, the 
mosquitoes were in full vigour, and the tortures they 
inflicted on the poor man were truly pitiable. We being 
acclimatised, could cover our heads, and lie perdu, sleep- 
ing in spite of the humming hosts outside, But our visitor 
had learnt no such philosophy. He threw off the bedclothes 
on account of the heat; slapped his face and hands to kill 
his tormentors; and actually roared with pain and anger, 
relieving himself now and then by objurgations mingled 
with expletives not a little profane. It was impossible to 
resist laughing at the desperate emphasis of his protests, 
although our mirth did not help much to soothe the an- 
noyance, at which, however, he could not help laughing in 
turn. 

Mosquitoes do not plague all night, and our friend 
got a little repose in the cool of the morning, but vowed, 
most solemnly, that nothing could induce him to pass 
another night in Sunnidale. 

To this circumstance, perhaps, were we indebted for 
the permission we soon afterwards obtained, to exchange 
our Sunnidale lot for one in Nottawasaga, where some 
clearing had been done by the new settlers, on what was 
called the Scotch line; and gladly we quitted our first lo- 
cation for land decidedly more eligible for farm purposes, 
although seventeen miles further distant from Barrie, 
which was still the only village within reasonably easy 
access. 

We had obtained small government contracts for cor- 
duroying, or causewaying, the many swampy spots on the 
Sunnidale road, which enabled us to employ a number of 
axemen, and to live a little more comfortably; and about 
this time, Mr. Young being in weak health, and unequal to 
the hardships of bush life, resigned his agency, and got my 
brother Thomas appointed temporarily as his successor; so 
we had the benefit of a good log-house he had built on the 
Nottawasaga road, near the Batteau creek, on which is 
now situated the Bateau station of the Northern Railway. 
We abode there until we found time to cut a road to our 
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land, and afterwards to erect a comfortable cedar-log house 
thereon. 

Here, with a large open clearing around us, plenty of 
neighbours, and a sawmill at no great distance, we were 
able to make our home nearly as comfortable as are the 
majority of Canadian farm-houses of to-day. We had a 
neat picket-fenced garden, a large double log barn, a yoke 
of oxen, and plenty of poultry. The house stood on a 
handsome rising eminence, and commanded a noble pros- 
pect, which included the Georgian Bay, visible at a dis- 
tance of six miles, and the Christian Islands, twenty miles 
further north. The land was productive, and the air highly 
salubrious. 

Would some of my readers like to know how to raise a 
log barn? I shall try to teach them. For such an under- 
taking much previous labour and foresight are required. 
In our case, fortunately, there was a small cedar swamp 
within a hundred paces of the site we had chosen for our 
barn, which was picturesquely separated from the house 
by a ravine some thirty feet deep, with a clear spring of 
the sweetest and coldest water flowing between steep 
banks. The barn was to consist of two large bays, each 
thirty feet square and eight logs high, with a threshing 
floor twelve feet wide between, the whole combined into 
cone by an upper story or loft, twenty by seventy-two feet, 
and four logs high, including the roof-plates. 

It will be seen, then, that to build such a barn would 
require sixty-four logs of thirty feet each for the lower 
story; and sixteen more of the same length, as well as eight 
of seventy-two feet each, for the loft. Our handy swamp 
provided all these, not from standing trees only, but from 
many fallen patriarchs buried four or five feet under the 
surface in black muck, and perfectly sound. To get them 
out of the mud required both skill and patience. All the 
branches having been cleared off as thoroughly as possible, 
the entire tree was drawn out by those most patient of all 
patient drudges, the oxen, and when on solid ground, 
sawn to the required length. A number of skids were also 
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provided, of the size and kind of the spring-poles already 
described in chapter 11, and plenty of handspikes. 

Having got these prime essentials ready, the 
business was to summon our good neighbours to a “raising 
bee.” On the day named, accordingly, we had about thirty 
practised axemen on the ground by day-break, all in the 
best of spirits, and confident in their powers for work. 
Eight of the heaviest logs, about two feet thick, had been 
placed in position as sleepers or foundation logs, duly 
saddled at the corners. Parallel with these at a distance of 
twenty-feet on either side, were ranged in order all the 
logs required to complete the building. 

Well, now we begin. Eight of the smartest men jump 
at once on the eight corners. In a few minutes each of the 
four men in front has his saddle ready—that is, he has 
chopped his end of the first log into an angular shape, thus 
/. The four men in rear have done the same thing no 
less expeditiously, and all are waiting for the next log. 
Meanwhile, at the ends of both bays, four several parties 
of three men each, stationed below, have placed their 
skids in a sloping position—the upper end on the rising 
wall and the lower on the ground—and up these skids they 
roll additional logs transversely to those already in posi- 
tion. These are received by the corner-men above, and 
carefully adjusted in their places according to thei ‘“na- 
tural lie,” that is, so that they will be least likely to render 
the wall unsteady; then turned half-back to receive the 
undercut, which should be exactly an inverse counterpart 
of the saddle. A skilful hand will make this undercut with 
unerring certainty, so that the log when turned forward 
again, will fit down upon its two saddles without further 
adjustment. Now for more logs back and front; then others 
at the ends, and so on, every log fitted as before, and each 
‘one somewhat lighter than its predecessor. All this time 
the oxen have been busily employed in drawing more logs 
where needed. The skids have to be readjusted for every 
successive log, and a supply of new logs rolled up as fast 
as wanted. The quick strokes of eight axes wielded by 
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active fellows perched on the still rising walls, and bal- 
ancing themselves dexterously and even gracefully as they 
work, the constant demand for “another log,” and the 
merry voices and rough jokes of the workers, altogether 
form as lively and exciting a picture as is often witnessed. 
‘Add to these a bright sky and a fresh breeze with the 
beautiful green background of the noble hardwood trees 
around—and I know of no mere pleasure party that I 
would rather join. 

Breakfast and dinner form welcome interludes. Ample 
stores of provender, meat, bread, potatoes, puddings var- 
ious, tea and coffee, have been prepared and are thor- 
oughly enjoyed, inasmuch as they are rare luxuries to 
many of the guests. Then again to work, until the last 
crowning effort of all—the raising of the seventy-two-foot 
logs—has to be encountered. Great care is necessary here, 
as accidents are not infrequent. The best skids, the stoutest 
handspikes, the strongest and hardiest men, must be 
selected. Our logs being cedar and therefore light, there 
was comparatively little danger; and they were all success- 
fully raised, and well secured by cross-girders before sun- 
down. 

‘Then, and not till then, after supper, a little whiskey 
was allowed. Tectotalism had not made its way into our 
backwoods; and we were considered very straightlaced 
indeed to set our faces as we did against all excess. Our 
Highland and Irish neighbours looked upon the weak 
stuff sold in Canada with supreme contempt; and recol- 
lecting our Galway experience, we felt no surprise thereat. 

‘The roofing such a building is a subsequent operation, 
for which no “bee” is required. Shingles four feet long, on 
round rafters, are generally used for log barns, to be re- 
placed at some future day by more perfect roofing. A well- 
made cedar barn will stand for forty years with proper 
care, by which time there should be no difficulty in re- 
placing it by a good substantial, roomy frame building. 
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15 Society in the Backwoods 


Sir John Colborne, as has been mentioned already, did all 
in his power to induce well-to-do immigrants, and particu- 
larly military men, to settle on lands west and north of 
Lake Simcoe. Some of these gentlemen were entitled, in 
those days, to draw from three to twelve hundred acres of 
land in their own right; but the privilege was of very 
doubtful value. Take an example. Captain Workman, with 
his wife, highly educated and thoroughly estimable people, 
were persuaded to select their land on the Georgian Bay, 
near the site of the present village of Meaford. A small 
rivulet which enters the bay there, is still called “the Cap- 
tain’s creek.” To get there, they had to go to Penetan- 
guishene, then a military station, now the seat of a 
Reformatory for boys. From thence they embarked on 
scows, with their servants, furniture, cows, farm imple- 
ments and provisions. Rough weather obliged them to 
land on one of the Christian Islands, very bleak spots out- 
side of Penetanguishene harbour, occupied only by a few 
Chippewa Indians. After nearly two weeks’ delay and 
severe privation, they at length reached their destination, 
and had then to camp out until a roof could be put up to 
shelter them from the storms, not uncommon on that 
exposed coast. 

We had ourselves, along with others, taken up ad 
tional land on what was called “the Blue Mountains,” 
which are considered to be a spur of the Alleghanies, 
extending northerly across by Niagara, from the State of 
New York. The then newly-surveyed townships of St. 
Vincent and Euphrasia were attracting settlers, and 
amongst them our axeman, Whitelaw, and many more of 
the like class. To reach this land, we had bought a smart 
sail-boat, and in her enjoyed ourselves by coasting from 
the Nottawasaga river north-westerly along the bay. In 
this way we happened one evening to put in at the little 
harbour where Capt. Workman had chosen his location. 
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It was early in the spring. The snows from the uplands had 
swelled the rivulet into a rushing torrent. The garden, 
prettily laid out, was converted into an island, the water 
whirling and eddying close to the house both in front and 
rear, and altogether presenting a scene of wild confusion. 
We found the captain highly excited, but bravely contend- 
ing with his watery adversary; the lady of the house in a 
state of alarmed perplexity; the servants at their wits’ end, 
hurrying here and there with little effect. Fortunately, 
when we got there the actual danger was past, the waters 
subsiding rapidly during the night. But it struck us as a 
most cruel and inconsiderate act on the part of the Gov- 
emment, to expose tenderly reared families to hazards 
which even the rudest of rough pioneers would not care 
to encounter. 

‘After enduring several years of severe hardship, and 
expending a considerable income in this out-of-the-world 
spot, Captain Workman and his family removed to Tor- 
onto, and afterwards returned to England, wiser, perhaps, 
but no richer certainly, than when they left the old 
country. 

‘A couple of miles along the shore, we found another 
military settler, Lieutenant Waddell, who had served as 
brigade-major at the Battle of Waterloo; with him were 
his wife, two sons, and two daughters. On landing, the first 
petson we encountered was the eldest son, John, a youth 
of twenty years—six feet in stature at least, and bearing on 
his shoulder, sustained by a stick thrust through its gills, 
a sturgeon so large that its tail trailed on the ground 
behind him. He had just caught it with a floating line. 
Here again the same melancholy story: ladies delicately 
nurtured, exposed to rough labour, and deprived of all 
the comforts of civilized life, exhausting themselves in 
weary struggle with the elements, Brave soldiers in the 
decline of life, condemned to tasks only adapted to hinds 
and navvies. What worse fate can be reserved for Siberian 
exiles! This family also soon removed to Toronto, and 
afterwards to Niagara, where the kindly, excellent old 
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soldier is well remembered; then to Chatham, where he 
became barrack-master, and died there. His son, John 
Waddell, married into the Eberts family, and prospered; 
later he was member for Kent; and ultimately met his 
death by drowning on a lumbering excursion in the 
Georgian Bay. Other members of the family now reside at 
Goderich. 

Along the west shore of Lake Simcoe, several other 
military and naval officers, with their households, were 
scattered. Some, whose names I shall not record, had left 
their families at home, and brought out with them female 
companions of questionable position, whom, nevertheless, 
they introduced as their wives. The appearance of the true 
wives rid the county of the scandal and its actors. 

Conspicuous among the best class of gentlemen settlers 
was the late Col. E. G. O'Brien, of Shanty Bay, near Barrie, 
of whom I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. Capt. 
St. John, of Lake Couchiching, was equally respected. The 
Messrs. Lally, of Medonte; Walker, of Tecumseth and 
Barrie; Sibbald, of Kempenfeldt Bay; are all names well 
known in those days, as are also many others of the like 
class. But where are the results of the policy which sent 
them there? What did they gain—what have their families 
and descendants gained—by the ruinous outlay to which 
they were subjected? With one or two exceptions, absolute- 
ly nothing but wasted means and saddest memories. 

It is pleasant to turn to a different class of settlers— 
the hardy Scots, Irish, English, and Germans, to whom the 
Counties of Simcoe and Grey stand indebted for their 
present state of prosperity. The Sunnidale settlement was 
ill-chosen, and therefore a failure. But in the north of that 
township, much better land and a healthier situation are 
found, and there, as well as in Nottawasaga adjoining, the 
true conditions of rational colonization, and the practical 
development of those conditions, are plainly to be seen. 

‘The system of clearing five acre lots, and erecting log 
shanties thereon, to be given to the immigrants without 
power of sale, which was commenced in Sunnidale, was 
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continued in Nottawasaga. The settlement was called the 
Scotch line, nearly all the people being from the islands of 
Arran and Islay, lying off Argyleshire, in Scotland. Very 
few of them knew a word of English. There were Camp- 
bells, McGillivrays, Livingstons, McDiarmids, McAlmons, 
McNees, Jardines, and other characteristic names. The 
chief man among them was Angus Campbell, who had 
been a tradesman of some kind in the old country, and 
exercised a beneficial influence over the rest. He was well 
informed, sternly Presbyterian, and often reminded us of 
“douce Davie Deans” in the “Heart of Midlothian.” One 
of the Livingstons was a schoolmaster. They were, one and 
all, hardy and industrious folk. Day after day, month after 
month, year after year, added to their wealth and comfort. 
Cows were purchased, and soon became common. There 
were a few oxen and horses before long. When I visited 
the township of Nottawasaga some years since, I found 
Angus Campbell, postmaster and justice of the peace 
Andrew Jardine, township clerk or treasurer; and Mc- 
Diarmids, Livingstons, Shaws, &c., spread all over the 
surrounding country, possessing large farms richly stocked, 
good barns well-filled, and even commodious frame houses 
comfortably furnished. They ride to church or market in 
handsome buggies well horsed; have their temperance 
meetings and political gatherings of the most zealous sort, 
and altogether present a model specimen of a prosperous 
farming community. What has been said of the Scotch, is 
no less applicable to the Irish, Germans and English, who 
formed the minority in that township. I hear of their sons, 
and their sons’ sons, as thriving farmers and storekeepers, 
all over Ontario. 

Our axeman, Whitelaw, was of Scottish parentage, but 
a Canadian by birth, and won his way with the rest. He 
settled in St. Vincent, married a smart and pretty Irish 
lass, had many sons and daughters, acquired a farm of five 
hundred acres, of which he cleared and cultivated a large 
portion almost singlehanded, and in time became able to 
build the finest frame house in the township; served as 
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reeve, was a justice of peace, and even a candidate for 
parliament, in which, well for himself, he failed. His ex- 
cessive labours, however, brought on asthma, of which he 
died not long since, leaving several families of descendants 
to represent him, 

I could go on with the list of prosperous settlers of this 
class, to fill a volume. Some of the young men entered the 
ministry, and I recognize their names occasionally at Pres- 
byterian and Wesleyan conventions. Some less fortunate 
were tempted away to Iowa and Illinois, and there died 
victims to ague and heat. 

But if we “look on this picture and on that;” if we 
compare the results of the settlement of educated people 
and of the labouring classes, the former withering away 
and leaving no sign behind—the latter growing in num- 
bers and advancing in wealth and position until they fill 
the whole land, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion, 
that except as leaders and teachers of their companions, 
gentlefolk of refined tastes and of superior education, have 
no place in the bush, and should shun it as a wild delusion 
and a cruel snare. 


DOK 


16 More about Nottawasaga and its People 


Among the duties handed over to my brother Thomas, by 
his predecessor in the emigrant agency, was the care of a 
large medicine chest full of quinine, rhubarb, jalap, and a 
host of other drugs, strong enough for horses as well as 
men, including a long catalogue of poisons, such as arsenic, 
belladonna, vitriol, &c. To assist in the distribution of this 
rather formidable charge, a copy of “Buchan’s Domestic 
Medicine” was added. My brother had no taste for drugs, 
and therefore deputed the care of the medicine chest to 
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me. So I studied “Buchan” zealously, and was fortunate 
enough to secure the aid of an old army sergeant, an Irish- 
man who had been accustomed to camp hospital life, and 
knew how to bleed, and treat wounds. Time and practice 
gave me courage to dispense the medicines, which I did 
cautiously, and so successfully as to earn the soubriquet 
of “Doctor,” and to be sought after in cases both dangerous 
and difficult. As, however, about this time, a clever, li- 
censed practitioner had established himself at Barrie, 
thirty-four miles distant, I declined to prescribe in serious 
cases, except in one or two of great urgency. A Prussian 
soldier named Murtz, had received a gun-shot wound in 
the chest at the battle of Quatre Bras, under Marshal 
Bliicher, and had frequently suffered therefrom. One day 
in winter, when the thermometer ranged far below zero, 
this man had been threshing in our barn, when he was 
seized with inflammation of the chest, and forced to return 
home. As it appeared to be a case of life and death, I 
ventured to act boldly, ordered bleeding, a blister on the 
chest, and poultices to the feet—in fact, everything that 
Buchan directed. My brave sergeant took charge of the 
patient; and between us, or perhaps in spite of us, the man 
got over the attack. The singular part of the case was, that 
the old bullet wound never troubled him afterwards, and 
he looked upon me as the first of living physicians. 

In 1836, a band of Potawatomie Indians, claiming 
allegiance to the Queen, was allowed to leave the State of 
Michigan and settle in Canada. They travelled from Sarnia 
through the woods, along the eastern shore of Lake Hu- 
yon, and passed through Nottawasaga, on their way to 
Penetanguishene. Between the Scotch line and Sunnidale, 
near the present village of Stayner, lived an old Highland 
piper named Campbell, very partial to whiskey and dirt. 
‘There were two or three small clearings, grouped together, 
and the principal crop was potatoes, nearly full grown. 
‘The old man was sitting sunning himself at his shanty- 
door. The young men were all absent at mill or elsewhere, 
and none but women and children about, when a party of 
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Indians, men and squaws with their papooses, came steal- 
ing from the woods, and very quietly began to dig the 
potatoes with their fingers and fill their bags with the 
spoil. The poor old piper was horribly frightened and 
perplexed; and in his agitation could think of nothing but 
climbing on to his shanty roof, which was covered with 
earth, and there playing with all his might upon his High- 
land pipes, partly as a summons for assistance from his 
friends, partly to terrify the enemy. But the enemy were 
not at all terrified. They gathered in a ring round the 
shanty, laughed, danced, and enjoyed the fun immensely; 
nor would they pass on until the return of some of the 
younger settlers summoned by the din of the bagpipes, 
relieved the old piper from his elevated post. In the mean- 
time, the presence and efforts of the women of the settle- 
ment sufficed to rescue their potato crop. 


DOK 


17 A Rude Winter Experience 


‘The chief inconvenience we sustained in Nottawasaga 
arose from the depth of snow in winter, which was gener- 
ally four feet and sometimes more. We had got our large 
log barn well filled with grain and hay. Two feet of snow 
had fallen during the day, and it continued snowing 
throughout the night. Next morning, to our great tribu. 
lation, neither snow nor roof was to be seen on the barn, 
the whole having fallen inside. No time was to be lost. My 
share of the work was to hurry to the Scotch line, there to 
warn every settler to send at least one stout hand to assist 
in re-raising the roof. None but those who have suffered 
can imagine what it is to have to walk at speed through 
several feet of soft snow. The sinews of the knees very soon 
begin to be painfully affected, and finally to feel as if they 
were being cut with a sharp knife. This is what Indians 
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call “snow evil,” their cure for which is to apply a hot 
cinder to the spot, thus raising a blister. I toiled on, how- 
ever, and once in the settlement, walked with comparative 
ease. Everybody was ready and eager to help, and so we 
had plenty of assistance at our need, and before night got 
our barn roof restored. 

The practice of exchanging work is universal in new 
settlements; and, indeed, without it nothing of importance 
can be effected. Each man gives a day's work to his neigh- 
bour, for a logging or raising-bee; and looks for the same 
help when he is ready for it. Thus as many as twenty or 
forty able axemen can be relied upon at an emergency. 

‘Ata later time, some of us became expert in the use of 
snow-shoes, and took long journeys through the woods, 
not merely with ease but with a great deal of pleasure. As 
a rule, snow is far from being considered an evil in the 
backwoods, on account of the very great facility it affords 
for travelling and teaming, both for business and pleasure, 
as well as for the aid it gives to the hunter or trapper. 

My own feelings on the subject, I found leisure to 
embody in the following verses: 








‘THE TRAPPER 


Away, away! my dog and I; 
‘The woodland boughs are bare, 

‘The radiant sun shines warm and high, 
The frost-flake* gems the ai 


* Ona fine, bright winter morning, when the slight feathery crystals 
formed from the congealed dew, which have silently settled on the 
trees during the night, are wafted thence by the morning breeze, 
filling the translucent atmosphere with innumerable minute, 
sparkling stars; when the thick, strong coat of ice on the four-foot 
deep snow is slightly covered by the same fine, white dust, betray- 
ing the foot-print of the smallest wild animal—on such a morning 
the hardy trapper is best able to follow his solitary pursuits. In the 
glorious winters of Canada, he will sometimes remain from home 
for days, or even weeks, with no companions but his dog and rifle, 
and no other shelter than such as his own hands can procure— 
carried away by his ardour for the sport, and the hope of the rich 
booty which usually rewards his perseverance. 











Away, away! thro’ forests wide 
Our course is swift and free; 

‘Warm ‘neath the snow the saplings hide— 
Its ice-crust firm pace we. 


‘The partridge* with expanded crest 
Struts proudly by his mate; 

The squirrel trims its glossy vest, 
Or eats its nut in state. 


Quick echoes answer, shrill and short, 
‘The woodcock’s frequent cry; 

We heed them not—a keener sport, 
‘We seek—my dogand I. 


Far in the woods our traps are set 
In loneliest, thickest glade, 

Where summer's soil is soft and wet, 
‘And dark firs lend their shade. 


Hurrah! a gallant spoil is here 
To glad a trapper’s sight— 

‘The warm-clad marten, sleek and fair, 
‘The ermine soft and white; 


Or mink, or fox—a welcome prize— 
Or useful squirrel grey, 

Or wild-cat fierce with flaming eyes, 
Or fisher, meaner prey 


* The partridge of Canada—a grey variety of grouse—not only dis- 
plays a handsome black-barred tail like that of the turkey, but has 
the power of erecting head-feathers, as well as of spreading a 
black fan-like tuft placed on either side of his neck. Although 
timid when alarmed, he is not naturally shy, but at times may 
be approached near enough to observe his very graceful and 
playful habits~a facility of access for which the poor bird com- 
monly pays with his life. 

+Dr. Johnson, in one of his peculiar moods, has described the 
fitchew or fitchat, which is here called the “fisher” as “a stinking 
little beast that robs the hen-roost and warren''—a very ungrateful 
libel upon an animal that supplies exceedingly useful fur for 
‘common purposes. 
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On, on! the cautious toils once more 
Are set—the task is done; 

Our pleasant morning's labour o'er, 
Our pastime but begun. 


Away, away! till fall of eve, 
‘The deer-track be our guide, 
The antler'd stag our quarry brave, 
Our park the forest wide. 


At night, the bright fire at our feet, 
Our couch the wigwam dry— 
No laggard tastes a rest so sweet 
‘As thou, good dog, and I. 


DIKE 


18 The Forest Wealth of Canada 


Having been accustomed to gardening all my life, I have 
taken great pleasure in roaming the bush in search of 
botanical treasures of all kinds, and have often thought 
that it would be easy to fill a large and showy garden with 
the native plants of Canada alone. 

But of course, her main vegetable wealth consists in the 
forests with which the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
were formerly clothed. In the country around the Georgian 
Bay, especially, abound the very finest specimens of hard- 
wood timber. Standing on a hill overlooking the River 
Saugeen at the village of Durham, one sees for twenty miles 
round scarcely a single pine tree in the whole prospect. 
‘The townships of Arran and Derby, when first surveyed, 
were wonderfully studded with noble trees. Oak, elm, 
beech, butternut, ash and maple, seemed to vie with each 
other in the size of their stems and the spread of their 
branches. In our own clearing in St. Vincent, the axemen 
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considered that five of these great forest kings would oc- 
cupy an acre of ground, leaving little space for younger 
trees or underbrush. 

I once saw a white or wainscot oak that measured fully 
twelve feet in circumference at the butt, and eighty feet 
clear of branches. This noble tree must have contained 
somewhere about seven thousand square feet of inch board- 
ing, and would represent a value approaching one hun- 
dred and thirty pounds sterling in the English market. 
White and black ash, black birch, red beech, maple and 
even basswood or lime, are of little, if any, less intrinsic 
worth. Rock elm is very valuable, competing as it does 
with hickory for many purposes. 

When residing in the city of Quebec, in the year 1859- 
60, I published a series of articles in the Quebec Advertiser, 
descriptive of the hardwoods of Ontario. The lumber 
merchants of that city held then, that their correspondents 
in Liverpool was so wedded to old-fashioned ideas, that 
they would not so much as look at any price-list except for 
pine and the few other woods for which there was an as- 
sured demand, But I know that my papers were transmitted 
home, and they may possibly have converted some few 
readers, as, since then, our rock elm, our white ash, and the 
black birch of Lower Canada, have been in increased de- 
mand, and are regularly quoted at London and Liverpool. 
But even though old country dealers should make light of 
our products, that is no reason why we should undervalue 
them ourselves. 

Not merely is our larger timber improvidently wasted, 
but the smaller kinds, such as blue beech, ironwood or 
hornbeam, buttonwood or plane tree, and red and white 
cedar, are swept away without a thought of their great 
marketable value in the Old World.* 


* Ihave myself, when a youth, sold red cedar in London at sixpence 
sterling per square foot, inch thick. Lime (or basswood) was sold 
at owopence, and ash and beech at about the same price. White 
or yellow pine was then worth one penny, or just half the value of 
basswood. These are retail prices. On referring to the London 
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It seems absolute fatuity to allow this waste of our 
natural wealth to go on unheeded. We send our pine 
across the Atlantic, as if it were the most valuable wood 
that we have, instead of being, as it really is, amongst the 
most inferior. From our eastern seaports white oak is 
shipped in the form of staves chiefly, also some ash, birch 
and elm. So far well. But what about the millions of tons 
of hardwood of all kinds which we destroy annually for 
fuel, and which ought to realize, if exported, four times 
as many millions of dollars? 

Besides the plain, straight-grained timber which we 
heedlessly burn up to get it out of the way, there are our 
ornamental woods—our beautiful curled and bird’s eye 
maple, our waved ash, our serviceable butternut or yellow 
walnut, our comely cherry, and even our exquisite black 
walnut, all doomed to the same perdition. Little of this 
waste would occur if once the owners of land knew that a 
market could be got for their timber. Cheese and butter 
factories for export, have already spread over the land— 
why not furniture factories also? Why not warm ourselves 
with the coal of Nova Scotia, of Manitoba, and, by-and-by, 
of the Saskatchewan, and spare our forest treasures for 
nobler uses? Would not this whole question be a fitting 
subject for the appointment of a competent parliamentary 
commission? 

To me these reflections are not the birth of to-day, but 
date from my bush residence in the township of Notta- 
wasaga. If I should succeed now in bringing them effec 
tively before my fellow Canadians ere it is too late, I shall 
feel that I have neither thought nor written in vain, 


wholesale quotations for July 1881, I find these statements fully 
borne out. It will be news to most of my readers, that Canadian 
black birch has been proved by test, under the authority of the 
British Admiralty, to be of greater specific gravity than English 
oak, and therefore better fitted for ships’ flooring, for which pur- 
pose it is now extensively used. Also for staircases in large 
mansions. 
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1g A Melancholy Tale 


The Scottish settlers in Nottawasaga were respectable, God- 
fearing, and though somewhat stern in their manners, 
thoroughly estimable people on the whole. They married 
young, had numerous families, and taught their children 
at an early age the duties of good citizenship, and the re- 
ligious principles of their Presbyterian forefathers. 

Among them, not the prettiest certainly, but the most 
amiable and beloved, was Flora McDiarmid, a tall, bright- 
complexioned lass of twenty, perhaps, who was the chief 
mainstay of her widowed father, whose log shanty she kept 
in perfect order as far as their simple resources permitted, 
while she exercised a vigilant watch over her younger 
brothers and sisters, and with their assistance contrived to 
work their four acre allotment to good advantage. 

‘Wherever there was trouble in the settlement, or mirth 
afoot, Flora was sure to be there, nursing the sick, cheer- 
ing the unhappy, helping to provide the good things for 
the simple feast,—she was, in fact, the life of the somewhat 
dull and overworked community. Was the minister from 
afar to be received with due honour, was the sober church 
service to be celebrated in a shanty with becoming pro- 
priety—Flora was ever on hand, at the head of all the other 
lassies, guiding and directing everything, and in so kindly 
and cheerful a way that none thought of disputing her be- 
hests or hesitating at their fulfilment. 

Such being the case, no wonder that Malcolm Mc- 
Almon and other young fellows contended for her hand 
in marriage. But Malcolm won the preference, and blithely 
he set to work to build a splendid log shanty, twenty-five 
feet square, divided into inner compartments, with win- 
dows and doors, and other unequalled conveniences for 
domestic comfort new to the settlement; and when it was 
ready, and supplied with plenishings of all kinds, Flora 
and Malcolm were married amid the rejoicings of the 
whole township, and settled quietly down to the steady 
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hard work of a life in the extreme backwoods, some miles 
distant from our clearing. 

‘The next thing I heard of them was many months after- 
wards, when Malcolm was happy in the expectation of an 
heir to his two hundred acre lot, in the ninth or tenth 
concession of the township. But alas! as time stole on, 
accounts were unfavourable, and grew worse and worse. 
‘The nearest professional man lived at Barrie, thirty-four 
miles distant. A wandering herb doctor, as he called him- 
self, of the Yankee eclectic school, was the best who had yet 
visited the township, and even he was far away at this time. 
‘There were experienced matrons enough in the settlement, 
but their skill deserted them, or the case was beyond their 
ability. And so poor Flora died, and her infant with her. 

‘The same day her brother John, in deep distress, came 
to beg us to lend them pine boards enough to make the 
poor dead woman a coffin. Except the pine tree which we 
had cut down and sawn up, as related already, there was 
not a foot of sawn lumber in the settlement, and scarcely 
a hammer or a nail either, but what we possessed our- 
selves. So, being very sorry for their affliction, I told them 
they should have the coffin by next morning; and I set to 
work myself, made a tolerably handsome box, stained in 
black, of the right shape and dimensions, and gave it to 
them at the appointed hour. We of course attended the 
funeral, which was conducted with due solemnity by the 
Presbyterian minister above-mentioned. And never shall 
1 forget the weeping bearers, staggering under their burth- 
en through tangled brushwood and round upturned roots 
and cradle holes, and the long train of mourners following 
in their rear, to the chosen grave in the wilderness, where 
now I hear stands a small Presbyterian church in the 
village of Duntroon. 
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20 From Barrie to Nottawasaga 


For nearly three years we continued to work on content- 
edly at our bush farm, In the summer of 1887, we received 
intelligence that two of our sisters were on their way to 
join us in Canada, and soon afterwards that they had 
reached Toronto, and expected to meet us at Barrie ona 
certain day. At the same time we learnt that the bridge 
across the Nottawasaga river, eleven miles from Barrie, had 
given way, and was barely passable on foot, as it lay float- 
ing on the water. One of our span of horses had been 
killed and his fellow sold, so that we had to hire a team 
to convey our sisters’ goods from Barrie to the bridge 
where it was necessary to meet them with our own ox- 
team and waggon. I walked to Barrie accordingly, and 
found my sisters at Bingham’s tavern, very glad to see me, 
but in a state of complete bewilderment and some alarm at 
the rough ways of the place, then only containing a tavern 
or two, and some twenty stores and dwellings. My fustian 
clothes, which I had made myself, and considered first-rate, 
they “laughed at consumedly.” My boots! they were soaked 
and trod out of all fashionable proportions. Fortunately, 
other people in Barrie were nearly as open to criticism as 
myself, and as we had to get on our way without loss of 
time, I forgot my eccentricities of dress in the rough ex- 
periences of the road. 

From Barrie to Root's tavern was pleasant travelling, 
the day being fine and the road fairly good. We took some 
rest and refreshment there, and started again, but had not 
gone two miles before a serious misfortune befel us. I have 
mentioned corduroy-bridges before; one of these had been 
thrown across a beautifully clear white-paved streamlet 
known to travellers on this road as “sweet-water.” The 
waggon was heavily laden with chests and other luggage, 
and the horses not being very strong, found it beyond their 
power to drag the load across the bridge on account of its 
steepness. Alarmed for my eldest sister, who was riding, I 
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persuaded her to descend and walk on. Again and again, 
the teamster whipped his horses, and again and again, 
after they had almost scaled the crest, the weight of the 
load dragged them backward. I wanted to lighten the load, 
but the man said it was needless, and bade me block the 
wheels with a piece of broken branch lying near, which I 
did; the next moment I was petrified to see the waggon 
over-balance itself and fall sideways into the stream seven 
or eight feet beneath, dragging the horses over with it, 
their forefeet clinging to the bridge and their hind feet 
entangled amongst the spokes of the wheels below. 

My elder sister had gone on. The younger bravely 
caught the horses’ heads and held them by main force to 
quiet their struggles, while the man and I got out an axe, 
cut the spokes of the wheels, and so in a few minutes got 
the horses on to firm ground, where they stood panting and 
terrified for some minutes. Meanwhile, to get the heavy 
sea-boxes out of the water and carry them up the face of a 
nearly perpendicular bank, then get up the waggon and re- 
load it, was no easy task, but was accomplished at last. 

‘The teamster, being afraid of injury to his horses’ legs, 
at first refused to go further on the road. However, they 
had suffered no harm; and we finished our journey to the 
bridge where my brother awaited us. Here the unlucky 
boxes had to be carried across loose floating logs, and 
loaded on to the ox-waggon, which ended our hard work 
for that day. 

Two days longer were we slowly travelling through 
Sunnidale and into Nottawasaga, spending each night at 
some friendly settler’s shanty, and so lightening the fa- 
tigues of the way. 
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21 Farewell to the Backwoods 


My sisters had come into the woods fresh from the lovely 
village of Epsom, in Surrey, and accustomed to all the 
comforts of English life. Their consternation at the rude- 
ness of the accommodations which we had considered 
rather luxurious than otherwise, dispelled all our illusions, 
and made us think seriously of moving nearer to Toronto. 
I was the first to feel the need of change, and as I had 
occasionally walked ninety miles to the city, to draw 
money for our road contracts, and the same distance back 
again, and had gained some friends there, it took me very 
little time to make up my mind. My brothers and sisters 
remained throughout the following winter, and then re- 
moved toa rented farm at Bradford. 

Not that the bush has ever lost its charms for me. I 
still delight to escape thither, to roam at large, admiring 
the stately trees with their graceful outlines of varied 
foliage, seeking in their delicious shade for ferns and all 
Kinds of wild plants, forgetting the turmoil and anxieties 
of the business world, and wishing I could leave it behind 
for ever and aye. In some such mood it was that I wrote: 





“COME TO THE woops”* 


Come to the woods—the dark old woods, 
Where our life is blithe and free; 

No thought of sorrow or strife intrudes 
Beneath the wild woodland tree. 


Our wigwam is raised with skill and care 
In some quiet forest nook; 

Our healthful fare is of ven’son rare, 
Our draught from the crystal brook. 


In summer we trap the beaver shy, 
In winter we chase the deer, 


* These lines were set to music by the late J. P. Clarke, Mus. Bac. of 
Toronto University, in his "Songs of Canada.” 





























And, summer or winter, our days pass by 
In honest and hearty cheer. 


And when at the last we fall asleep 
On mother earth’s ancient breast, 
‘The forest-dirge deep shall o'er us sweep, 

And lull us to peaceful rest. 
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22 A Journey to Toronto 


To make my narrative intelligible to those who are not 
familiar with the times of which I am about to write, I 
must revert briefly to the year 1834. During that year I 
made my first business visit to Toronto, then newly erected 
into a city. As the journey may be taken asa fair specimen 
of our facilities for travelling in those days, I shall describe 
it. 





I left our shanty in Sunnidale in the bright early 
morning, equipped only with an umbrella and a blue bag, 
such as is usually carried by lawyers, containing some 
articles of clothing. The first three or four miles of the 
road lay over felled trees cut into logs, but not hauled out 
of the way. To step or jump over these logs every few feet 
may be amusing enough by way of sport, but it becomes 
not a little tiresome when repeated mile after mile, with 
scarcely any intermission, and without the stimulus of 
companionship. After getting into a better cleared road, 
the chief difficulty lay with the imperfectly “stubbed” 
underbrush and the frequency of cradle-holes—that is, 
hollows caused by up-turned roots—in roughly timbered 
land. This kind of travelling continued till mid-day, when 
I got a substantial dinner and a boisterous welcome from 
my old friend Root and his family. He had a pretty little 
daughter by this time. 
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An hour’s rest, and an easy walk of seven miles to 
Barrie, were pleasant enough, in spite of stumps and hol- 
lows. At Barrie I met with more friends, who would have 
had me remain there for the night; but time was too 
valuable. So on I trudged, skirting round the sandy beach 
of beautiful Kempenfeldt Bay, and into the thick dark 
woods of Innisfil, where the road was a mere brushed track, 
easily missed in the twilight, and very muddy from recent 
rains. Making all the expedition in my power, I sped on 
towards Clement's tavern, then the only hostelry between 
Barrie and Bradford, and situated close to the height of 
land whence arise, in a single field, the sources of various 
streams flowing into the Nottawasaga, the Holland, and the 
Credit Rivers. But rain came on, and the road became a 
succession of water-holes so deep that I all but lost my 
boots, and, moreover, it was so dark that it was impossible 
to walk along logs laid by the roadside, which was the local 
custom in daylight. 

I felt myself in a dilemma. To go forward or backward 
seemed equally unpromising. I had often spent nights in 
the bush, with or without a wigwam, and the thought of 
danger did not occur to me. Suddenly I recollected that 
about half a mile back I had passed a newly chopped and 
partially-logged clearing, and that there might possibly be 
workmen still about. So I returned to the place, and 
shouted for assistance; but no person was within hearing, 
There was, however, a small log hut, about six feet square, 
which the axe-men had roughly put up for protection from 
the rain, and in it had left some fire still burning. I was 
glad enough to secure even so poor a shelter as this. Every- 
thing was wet. I was without supper, and very tired after 
thirty miles’ walk. But I tried to make the best of a bad 
job: collected plenty of half-consumed brands from the still 
blazing log-heaps, to keep up some warmth during the 
night, and then lay down on the round logs that had been 
used for seats, to sleep as best I might. 

But this was not to be. At about nine o'clock there 
arose from the woods, first a sharp snapping bark, answered 
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by a single yelp; then two or three yells at intervals. Again 
a silence, lasting perhaps five minutes. This kept on, the 
noise increasing in frequency, and coming nearer and 
again nearer, until it became impossible to mistake it for 
aught but the howling of wolves. ‘The clearing might be 
five or six acres. Scattered over it were partially or wholly 
burnt log heaps. I knew that wolves would not be likely to 
venture amongst the fires, and that I was practically safe. 
But the position was not pleasant, and I should have pre- 
ferred a bed at Clement's, as a matter of choice. I, however, 
kept up my fire very assiduously, and the evil brutes con- 
tinued their concert of fiendish discords—sometimes re- 
maining silent for a time, and anon bursting into a full 
chorus fortissimo—for many long, long hours, until the 
glad beams of morning peeped through the trees, and the 
sky grew brighter and brighter; when the wolves ceased 
their serenade, and I fell fast asleep, with my damp um- 
brella for a pillow. 

With the advancing day, I awoke, stiffened in every 
joint, and very hungry. A few minutes’ walk on my road 
showed me a distant opening in the woods, towards which 
T hastened, and found a new shanty, inhabited by a good- 
natured settler and his family, from whom I got some 
breakfast, for which they would accept nothing but thanks. 
They had lately been much troubled, they said, with 
wolves about their cattle sheds at night. 

From thence I proceeded to Bradford, fifteen miles, by 
a road interlaced with pine roots, with deep water-holes 
between, and so desperately rugged as to defy any wheeled 
vehicle but an ox-cart to struggle over it. Here my troubles 
ended for the present. Mr. Thomas Drury, of that village, 
had been in partnership with a cousin of my own, as 
brewers, at Mile End, London. His hospitable reception, 
and a good night's repose, made me forget previous dis- 
comforts, and I went on my way next morning with a light 
heart, carrying with me a letter of introduction to a man of 
whom I had occasionally heard in the bush, one William 
Lyon Mackenzie. 
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‘The day's journey by way of Yonge Street was eas- 
ily accomplished by stage—an old-fashioned conveyance 
enough, swung on leather straps, and subject to tremen- 
dous jerks from loose stones on the rough road, innocent of 
Macadam, and full of the deepest ruts. A fellow-passenger, 
by way of encouragement, told me how an old man, a few 
weeks before, had been jolted so violently against the roof, 
as to leave marks of his blood there, which, being not un- 
common, were left unheeded for days, My friend advised 
me to keep on my hat, which I had laid aside on account 
of the heat of the day, and I was not slow to adopt the 
suggestion, 

Arrived in town, my first business was to seek out Mr. 
William Hawkins, well-known in those days as an emi- 
nent provincial land surveyor. I found him at a house on 
the south side of Newgate (now Adelaide) street, two or 
three doors west of Bay Street. He was living as a private 
boarder with an English family; and, at his friendly inter- 
cession, I was admitted to the same privilege. The home 
was that of Mr. H. C. Todd, with his wife and two sons. 
With them, I continued to reside as often as I visited 
Toronto, and for long after I became a citizen. That I 
spent there many happy days, among kind and considerate 
friends, numbers of my readers will be well assured when 
I mention, that the two boys were Alfred and Alpheus 
Todd, the one loved and lamented as the late Clerk of 
Committees in the Canadian House of Commons—the 
other widely known in Europe and America, as the late 
Librarian of the Dominion Parliament. 

My stay in Toronto on that occasion was very brief. 
To wait upon the Chief Emigrant Agent for instructions 
about road-making in Sunnidale; to make a few small 
purchases of clothing and tea; and to start back again, 
without loss of time, were matters of course. One thing, 
however, I found time to do, which had more bearing 
upon this narrative, and that was, to present Mr. Drury’s 
letter of introduction to William L, Mackenzie, o.p.p., at 
his printing-office on Hospital Street. I had often seen 
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copies, in the bush, of the Colonial Advocate, as well as of 
the Courier and Gazette newspapers, but had the faintest 
possible idea of Canadian politics. The letter was from one 
whose hospitality Mackenzie had experienced for weeks in 
London, and consequently I felt certain of a courteous 
reception. Without descending from the high stool he 
used at his desk, he received the letter, read it, looked at me 
frigidly, and said in his singular, harsh Dundee dialect: 
“We must look after our own people before doing anything 
for strangers.” Mr. Drury had told him that I wished to 
know if there were any opening for proof-readers in Tor- 
onto, I was not a little surprised to find myself ostracized as 
a stranger in a British colony, but, having other views, 
thought no more of the circumstance at the time. 

‘This reminds me of another characteristic anecdote of 
Mackenzie, which was related to me by one who was on the 
spot where it happened. In 1820, on his first arrival in 
Montreal from Scotland, he got an engagement as chain- 
bearer on the survey of the Lachine canal. A few days after- 
wards, the surveying party, as usual at noon, sat down on a 
grassy bank to eat their dinner. They had been thus occu- 
pied for half an hour, and were getting ready for a smoke, 
when the new chain-bearer suddenly jumped up with an 
exclamation, “Now, boys, time for work! we mustn’t waste 
the government money!” The consequence of which ill- 
timed outburst was his prompt dismissal from the service. 
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23, Some Glimpses of Upper Canadian Politics 


In the course of the years 1835,'6 and "7, I made many 
journeys to Toronto, sometimes wholly on foot, sometimes 
partly by steamboat and stage. I became very intimate with 
the Todd family and connections, which included Mrs. 
‘Todd's brother, William P. Patrick, then, and long after- 
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wards, Clerk of the Legislative Assembly; his brother-in- 
law, Dr. Thomas D. Morrison, m.p.r.; Thomas Vaux, Ac- 
countant of the Legislature; Caleb Hopkins, m.p.p., for 
Halton; William H. Doel, brewer; William C. Keele, at- 
torney, and their families. Nearly all these persons were, or 
had been, zealous admirers of Wm. L. Mackenzie's political 
course. And the same thing must be said of my friend Mr. 
Drury, of Bradford; his sister married Edward Henderson, 
merchant tailor, of King Street west, whose father, E. T. 
Henderson, was well known amongst Mackenzie's sup- 
porters. It was his cottage on Yonge Street (near what is 
now Gloucester Street), at which the leaders of the popu- 
lar party used often to meet in council. The house stood in 
an orchard, well fenced, and was then very rural and se- 
cluded from observation. 

Amongst all these really estimable people, and at their 
houses, nothing of course was heard disparaging to the Re- 
formers of that day, and their active leader. My own politi- 
cal prejudices also were in his favour. And so matters went 
on until the arrival, in 1835, of Sir Francis Bond Head, as 
Lieutenant-Governor, when we, in the bush, began to hear 
of violent struggles between the House of Assembly on 
the one side, and the Lieutenant-Governor supported by 
the Legislative Council on the other, Each political party, 
by turns, had had its successes and reverses at the polls. In 
1825, the majority of the Assembly was Tory; in 1826, and 
for several years afterwards, a Reform majority was elected; 
in 1831, again, Toryism was successful; in 1835, the bal- 
ance veered over to the popular side once more, by a 
majority only of four. This majority, led by Mackenzie, re- 
fused to pass the supplies; whereupon, Sir Francis appealed 
to the people by dissolving the Parliament. 

What were the precise grounds of difference in prin- 
ciple between the opposing parties, did not very clearly 
appear to us in the bush. Sir Francis Head had no power to 
grant “Responsible Government,” as it has since been 
interpreted. On each side there were friends and oppon- 
ents of that system. Among Tories, Ogle R. Gowan, 
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Charles Fothergill, and others, advocated a responsible 
ministry, and were loud in their denunciations of the 
“Family Compact.” On the Reform side were ranged such 
men as Marshall S. Bidwell and Dr. Rolph, who preferred 
American Republicanism, in which “Responsible Govern- 
ment” was and is utterly unknown. We consequently 
found it hard to understand the party cries of the day. But 
we began to perceive that there was a Republican bias on 
one hand, contending with a Monarchical leaning on the 
other; and we had come to Canada, as had most well-in- 
formed immigrants, expressly to avoid the evils of Re- 
publicanism, and to preserve our British constitutional 
heritage intact. 

When therefore Sir Francis Head threw himself with 
great energy into the electoral arena, when he bade the foes 
of the Empire “come if they dare!” when he called upon 
the “United Empire Loyalists,"—men, who in 1770 had 
thrown away their all, rather than accept an alien rule— 
to vindicate once more their right to choose whom they 
would follow, King or President—when he traversed the 
length and breadth of the land, making himself at home 
in the farm-houses, and calling upon fathers and husbands 
and sons to stand up for their hearths, and their old tra- 
ditions of honour and fealty to the Crown, it would have 
been strange indeed had he failed. 

The next House of Assembly, elected in 1887, con- 
tained a majority of twenty-six to fourteen in favour of 
Sir F. B. Head’s policy. This precipitated matters. Had 
Mackenzie been capable of enduring defeat with a good 
grace; had he restrained his natural irritability of temper, 
and kept his skirts cautiously clear of all contact with men 
of Republican aspirations, he might and probably would 
have recovered his position as a parliamentary leader, and 
died an honoured and very likely even a titled veteran! 
But he became frantic with choler and disappointment, 
and rushed headlong into the most passionate extremes, 
which ended in making him a mere cat's-paw in the hands 
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of cunning schemers, who did not fail, after their manner, 
to disavow their own handiwork when it had ceased to 
serve their purposes. 
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24 Toronto During the Rebellion 


In November, 1887, I had travelled to Toronto for the 
purpose of seeking permanent employment in the city, and 
meant to return in the first week of December, to spend 
my last Christmas in the woods. But the fates and William 
Lyon Mackenzie had decided otherwise. I was staying for 
a few days with my friend Joseph Heughen, the London 
hairdresser mentioned as a fellow-passenger on board the 
Asia, whose name must be familiar to most Toronto citi- 
zens of that day. His shop was near Ridout’s hardware- 
store, on King Street, at the corner of Yonge Street. On 
Sunday, the 3rd, we heard that armed men were assem- 
bling at the Holland Landing and Newmarket to attack 
the city, and that lists of houses to be burned by them were 
in the hands of their leaders; that Samuel Lount, black- 
smith, had been manufacturing pikes at the Landing for 
their use; that two or three persons had been warned by 
friends in the secret to sell their houses, or to leave the city, 
or to look for startling changes of some sort. Then it was 
known that a quantity of arms and a couple of cannon 
were being brought from the garrison, and stored in the 
covered way under the old City Hall. Every idle report was 
eagerly caught up, and magnified a hundred-fold. But the 
burthen of all invariably was, an expected invasion by the 
Yankees to drive all loyalists from Canada. In this way 
rumour followed rumour, all business ceased, and every- 
body listened anxiously for the next alarm. At length it 
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came in earnest. At eleven o'clock on Monday night, the 
4th of December, every bell in the city was set ringing, 
occasional gun-shots were fired, by accident as it turned 
out, but none the less startling to nervous people; a con- 
fused murmur arose in the streets, becoming louder every 
minute; presently the sound of a horse’s hoofs was heard, 
echoing loudly along Yonge Street. With others I hur- 
ried out, and found at Ridout’s corner a horseman, who 
proved to be Alderman John Powell, who told his breath- 
less listeners, how he had been stopped beyond the Yonge 
Street toll-gate, two miles out, by Mackenzie and Anderson 
at the head of a number of rebels in arms; how he had 
shot Anderson and missed Mackenzie; how he had dodged 
behind a log when pursued; and had finally got into town 
by the College Avenue. 

‘There was but little sleep in Toronto that night, and 
next day everything was uproar and excitement, height- 
ened by the news that Col. Moodie, of Richmond Hill, a 
retired officer of the army, who was determined to force his 
way through the armed bodies of rebels, to bring tidings of 
the rising to the Government in Toronto, had been shot 
down and inhumanly left to bleed to death at Montgom- 
ery’s tavern. The flames and smoke from Dr. Horne’s house 
at Rosedale, were visible all over the city; it had been 
fired in the presence of Mackenzie in person, in retaliation, 
it was said, for the refusal of discount by the Bank of Up- 
per Canada, of which Dr. Horne was teller. The ruins of 
the still-burning building were visited by hundreds of 
citizens, and added greatly to the excitement and exaspera- 
tion of the hour. By-and-by it became known that Mr. 
Robert Baldwin and Dr. John Rolph had been sent, with 
a flag of truce, to learn the wants of the insurgents. Many 
citizens accompanied the party at a little distance. A flag of 
truce was in itself a delightful novelty, and the street 
urchins cheered vociferously, scudding away at the small- 
est alarm. Arrived at the toll-gate, there were waiting out- 
side Mackenzie, Lount, Gibson, Fletcher and other leaders, 
with a couple of hundred of their men. In reply to the 
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Lieutenant-Governor’s message of inquiry, as to what was 
wanted, the answer was, “Independence, and a convention 
to arrange details,” which rather compendious demand, 
being reported to Sir Francis, was at once rejected. So there 
was nothing for it but to fight. 

Mackenzie did his best to induce his men to advance 
on the city that evening; but as most of his followers had 
been led to expect that there would be no resistance, and 
no bloodshed, they were shocked and discouraged by Col. 
Moodie's death, as well as by those of Anderson and one or 
two others. A picket of volunteers under Col. Jarvis, fired 
on them, when not far within the toll-gate, killing one and 
wounding two others, and retired still firing. After this the 
insurgents lost all confidence, and even threatened to shoot 
Mackenzie himself, for reproaching them with cowardice. 
A farmer living by the roadside told me at the time, that 
while a detachment of rebels were marching southwards 
down the hill, since known as Mount Pleasant, they saw a 
waggon-load of cordwood standing on the opposite rise, 
and supposing it to be a piece of artillery loaded to the 
muzzle with grape or canister, these brave warriors leaped 
the fences right and left like squirrels, and could by no 
effort of their officers be induced again to advance. 

By this time the principal buildings in the city—the 
Gity Hall, Upper Canada Bank, the Parliament Buildings, 
Osgoode Hall, Government House, the Canada Company's 
office, and many private dwellings and shops, were put in 
a state of defence by barricading the windows and doors 
with two-inch plank, loopholed for musketry; and the city 
bore a rather formidable appearance. Arms and ammu- 
nition were distributed to all householders who chose to 
accept them. I remember well the trepidation with which 
my friend Heughen shrank from touching the musket that 
was held out for his acceptance; and the outspoken indig- 
nation of the militia sergeant, whose proffer of the firearm 
was declined. The poor hairdresser told me afterwards, 
that many of his customers were rebels, and that he 
dreaded the loss of their patronage. 
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‘The same evening came Mr. Speaker McNab, with a 
steamer from Hamilton, bringing sixty of the “men of 
Gore.” It was an inspiring thing to see these fine fellows 
land on the wharf, bright and fresh from their short voy- 
age, and full of zeal and loyalty. The ringing cheers they 
sent forth were re-echoed with interest by the townsmen. 
From Scarborough also, marched in a party of militia, 
under Captain McLean. 

It was on the same day that a lady, still living, was 
travelling by stage from Streetsville, on her way through 
Toronto to Cornwall, having with her a large trunk of new 
clothing prepared for a long visit to her relatives. Very 
awkwardly for her, Mackenzie had started, at the head of 
a few men, from Yonge Street across to Dundas Street, to 
stop the stage and capture the mails, so as to intercept news 
of Dr. Duncombe’s rising in the London District. Not 
content with seizing the mail-bags and all the money they 
contained, Mackenzie himself, pistol in hand, demanded 
the surrender of the poor woman's portmanteau, and car- 
ried it off bodily. It was asserted at the time that he only 
succeeded in evading capture a few days after, at Oakville, 
by disguising himself in woman’s clothes, which may ex- 
plain his raid upon the lady's wardrobe; for which, I 
believe, she failed to get any compensation whatsoever 
under the Rebellion Losses Act. This lady afterwards be- 
came the wife of John F. Rogers, who was my partner in 
business for several subsequent years. 

In the course of the next day, Wednesday, parties of 
men arrived from Niagara, Hamilton, Oakville, Port 
Credit and other places in greater or less numbers—many 
of them Orangemen, delighted with their new occupation. 
‘The Lieutenant-Governor was thus enabled to vacate the 
City Hall and take up his headquarters in the Parliament 
Buildings; and before night as many as fifteen hundred 
volunteers were armed and partially drilled, Among them 
were a number of Mackenzie's former supporters, with 
their sons and relatives, now thoroughly ashamed of the 
man, and utterly alienated by his declared republicanism. 
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Next morning followed the “Battle of Gallows Hill,” 
or, as it might more fitly be styled, the “Skirmish of 
Montgomery's Farm.” Being a stranger in the city, I had 
not then formally volunteered, but took upon myself to 
accompany the advancing force, on the chance of finding 
something to do, either as a volunteer or a newspaper cor- 
respondent, should an opening occur. The main body, led 
by Sir Francis himself, with Colonels Fitzgibbon and Mc- 
Nab as Adjutants, marched by Yonge Street, and consisted 
of six hundred men with two guns; while two other bodies, 
of two hundred and a hundred and twenty men, respec- 
tively, headed by Colonels W. Chisholm and S. P. Jarvis, 
advanced by bye-roads and fields on the east and on the 
west of Yonge Street. Nothing was seen of the enemy till 
within halfa-mile of Montgomery's tavern. The road was 
there bordered on the west side by pine woods, from 
whence dropping rifle-shots began to be heard, which were 
answered by the louder muskets of the militia, Presently 
our artillery opened their hoarse throats, and the woods 
rang with strong reverberations. Splinters were dashed 
from the trees, threatening, and I believe causing worse 
mischief than the shots themselves. It is said that this kind 
of skirmishing continued for half-an-hour—to me it seemed 
but a few minutes. As the militia advanced, their op- 
ponents melted away. Parties of volunteers dashed over 
the fences and into the woods, shouting and firing as they 
ran. Two or three wounded men of both parties were lifted 
tenderly into carts and sent off to the city to be placed in 
hospital. Others lay bleeding by the road-side—rebels by 
their rustic clothing; their wounds were bound up, and 
they were removed in their turn. Soon a movement was 
visible through the smoke, on the hill fronting the tavern, 
where some tall pines were then standing. I could see there 
two or three hundred men, now firing irregularly at the 
advancing loyalists; now swaying to and fro without any 
apparent design. Some horsemen were among them, who 
seemed to act more as scouts than as leaders. 

We had by this time arrived within cannon shot of the 
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tavern itself. Two or three balls were seen to strike and 
pass through it. A crowd of men rushed from the doors, 
and scattered wildly in a northerly direction. Those on the 
hill wavered, receded under shelter of the undulating 
land, and then fled like their fellows. Their horsemen took 
the sideroad westward, and were pursued, but not in time 
to prevent their escape. Had our right and left wings 
kept pace with the main body, the whole insurgent force 
must have been captured. 

Sir Francis halted his men opposite the tavern, and 
gave the word to demolish the building, by way of a severe 
lesson to the disaffected. This was promptly done by firing 
the furniture in the lower rooms, and presently thick 
clouds of smoke and vivid flames burst from doors and 
windows. The battalion next moved on to perform the 
same service at Gibson's house, several miles further north. 
Many prisoners were taken in the pursuit, all of whom 
Sir Francis released, after admonishing them to be better 
subjects in future. The march back to Toronto was very 
leisurely executed, several of the mounted officers carrying 
dead pigs and geese slung across their saddle-bows as 
trophies of victory. 

Next day, volunteers for the city guard were called for, 
and among them I was regularly enrolled and placed under 
pay, at three shillings and nine pence per diem. My captain 
was George Percival Ridout; and his brother, Joseph D. 
Ridout, was lieutenant. Our company was duly drilled at 
the City Hall, and continued to do duty as long as their 
services were required, which was about four months. I 
have vivid recollection of being stationed at the Don 
Bridge to look out for a second visit from Peter Matthews's 
band of rebels, eighty of whom had attempted to burn the 
bridge, and succeeded in burning three adjoining houses; 
also, of being forgotten and kept there without food or 
relief throughout a bitter cold winter's night and morn- 
ing. Also, of doing duty as sentry over poor old Colonel 
Van Egmond, a Dutch officer who had served under Napol- 
con I. and who was grievously sick from exposure in the 
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woods and confinement in gaol, of which he soon after- 
wards died. Another day, I was placed, as one of a cor- 
poral’s guard, in charge of Lesslie’s stationery and drug- 
store, and found there a saucy little shop-boy who has 
since developed into the portly person of Alderman Baxter, 
now one, and not the least, of our city notabilities. The 
guards and the guarded were on the best of terms. We 
were treated with much hospitality by Mr. Joseph Lesslie, 
late Postmaster of Toronto, and have all been excellent 
friends ever since. Our corporal, I ought to say, was Anth- 
ony Blachford, since a well-known and respected citizen. 

Those were exciting times in Toronto. The day after 
the battle, six hundred men of Simcoe, under command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Dewson, came marching down 
Yonge Street, headed by Highland pipers playing the na- 
tional pibroch. In their ranks I first saw Hugh Scobie, a 
stalwart Scotsman, afterwards widely known as publisher 
of the British Colonist newspaper. With this party were 
brought in sixty prisoners, tied to a long rope, most of 
whom were afterwards released on parole. 

A day or two afterwards, entered the volunteers from 
the Newcastle District, who had marched the whole dis- 
tance from Brockville, under the command, I think, of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ogle R. Gowan. They were a fine 
body of men, and in the highest spirits at the prospect of a 
fight with the young Queen Victoria’s enemies. 

‘A great sensation was created when the leaders who had 
been arrested after the battle, Dr. Thomas D. Morrison, 
John G. Parker, and two others, preceded by a loaded 
cannon pointed towards the prisoners, were marched along 
King Street to the Common Jail, which is the same build- 
ing now occupied as York Chambers, at the corner of 
Toronto and Court Streets. The Court House stood, and 
still stands, converted into shops and offices, on Church 
Street; between the two was an open common which was 
used in those days as the place of public executions. It was 
here that, on the 12th of April following, I witnessed, with 
great sorrow, the execution by hanging of Samuel Lount 
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and Peter Matthews, two of the principal rebel leaders. 
Sir F. B, Head had then left the Province. 


‘The following narrative of circumstances which occurred 
during the time when Mackenzie was in command of the 
rebel force on Yonge Street, has been kindly communicated 
to me by a gentleman, who, as a young lad, was personally 
cognizant of the facts described. It has, I believe, never 
been published, and will interest many of my readers: 


“It was on Monday morning, the 5th of December, 1837, 
when rumours of the disturbances that had broken out in 
Lower Canada were causing great excitement throughout 
the Home District, that the late James S. Howard’s servant- 
‘man, named Bolton, went into his master’s bed-room and 
asked if Mr. H. had heard shots fired during the night. He 
replied that he had not, and told the man to go down to 
the street and find out what was the matter. Bolton re- 
turned shortly with the news, that a man named Anderson 
had been shot at the foot of the hill, and that his body was 
lying in a house near by. Shortly after came the startling 
report of the death of poor Col. Moodie, which was a great 
shock to Mrs. Howard, who knew him well, and was her- 
‘self a native of Fredericton, where the Colonel’s regiment 
(the old Hundred and Fourth) had been raised during the 
war of 1812. Mr. Howard immediately ordered his car- 
riage, and started for the city, from whence he did not 
return for ten days. About nine o'clock, a man named 
Pool, who held the rank of captain in the rebel army, 
called at Mr. Howard’s house, to ask if Anderson's body 
was there. Being told where it was said to be, he turned 
and went away. Immediately afterwards, the first detach- 
‘ment of the rebel army came in sight, consisting of some 
fifteen or twenty men, who drew up on the lawn in front 
of the house. Presentlly, at the word of command they 
wheeled round and went away in search of the dead rebel. 
Next came three or four men (loyalists) hurrying down 
the road, who said that there were five hundred rebels 
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behind them. Then was heard the report of fire arms, and 
anon more armed men showed themselves along the brow 
of Gallows Hill, and took up ground near the present resi- 
dence of Mr. Hooper. About eleven o'clock, another de- 
tachment appeared, headed by a man on a small white 
horse, almost a pony, who turned out to be the command- 
erin-chief, Mackenzie himself. He wore a great coat but- 
toned up to the chin, and presented the appearance of 
being stuffed. In talking among themselves, the men inti- 
mated that he had on a great many coats, as if to make 
himself bullet proof. To enable the man on the white 
pony to enter the lawn, his men wrenched off the fence 
boards; he entered the house without knocking, took pos- 
session of the sitting room where Mrs, and Miss Howard 
and her brother were sitting, and ordered dinner to be got 
ready for fifly men. Utterly astonished at such a demand, 
Mrs. Howard said she could do nothing of the kind. After 
abusing Mr. Howard for some time—who had incurred his 
dislike by refusing him special privileges at the Post Office 
—Mackenzie said Howard had held his office long enough, 
and that it was time somebody else had it. Mrs. Howard at 
length referred him to the servant in the kitchen; which 
hint he took, and went to see about dinner himself. There 
happened to be a large iron sugar-kettle, in which was 
boiling a sheep killed by dogs shortly before. This they 
emplied, and refilled with beef from a barrel in the cel- 
lar. A baking of bread just made was also confiscated and 
cut up by a tall thin man, named Eckhardt, from Mark- 
ham. While these preparations were going on, other men 
were busy in the tool house mending their arms, which 
consisted of all sorts of weapons, from chisels and gouges 
fixed on poles, to hatchets, knives and guns of all descrip- 
tions. About two o'clock there was a regular stampede, and 
the family were left quite alone, much to their relief; with 
the exception of a young Highland Scotchman mounting 
guard. He must have been a recent arrival from the old 
country, as he wore the blue jacket and trowsers of the 
sea-faring men of the western isles. Mrs. Howard seeing all 
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the rest had left, went out to speak to him, saying she re- 
gretted to see so fine a young Scotchman turning rebel 
against his Queen. His answer was, “Country first, Queen 
next.” He told her that it was the flag of truce which had 
called his comrades away. About half-past three they all re- 
turned, headed by the commander-in-chief, who demanded 
of Mrs. Howard whether the dinner he had ordered was 
ready? She said it was just as they had left it. Irritated at 
her coolness he got very angry, shook his horse-whip, 
pulled her from her chair to the window, bidding her look 
out and be thankful that her own house was not in the 
same state. He pointed to Dr. Horne’s house at Blue Hill, 
on the east side of the road, which during his absence he 
had set on fire, much to the disappointment of his men, 
whom, though very hungry, he would not allow to touch 
anything, but burnt all up. There was considerable grumb- 
ling among the men about it. Poor Lount, who was with 
them, told Mrs. Howard not to mind Mackenzie, but to 
give them all they wanted, and they would not harm her. 
They got through their dinner about dusk, and returned 
to the lawn, where they had some barrels of whiskey. 
They kept up a regular—or rather an irregular firing all 
night. The family were much alarmed, having only one 
servant woman with them; the man Bolton had escaped 
for fear as he said of being taken prisoner by the rebels. 
There the men remained until Wednesday, when they re- 
turned to Montgomery's tavern, a mile or two up the 
street, where is now the village of Eglinton. About eleven 
o'clock in the morning, the loyalist force marched out to at- 
tack the rebels, who were posted at the Paul Pry Inn, on the 
east side of the road, with their main body at Montgom- 
ery's, some distance further north. It was a very fine sunny 
day, and the loyalists made a formidable appearance, as the 
sun shone on their bright musket-barrels and bayonets. 
The first shot fired was from the artillery, under the com- 
mand of Captain Craig; it went through the Paul Pry 
under the eaves and out of the roof. The rebels took to the 
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woods on each side of the road, which at that time were 
much nearer than at present. Thomas Bell, who had charge 
of a. company of volunteers, said that on the morning of the 
battle, a stranger asked leave to accompany him. The man 
wore a long beard, and was rumoured to have been one of 
Napoleon’s officers. Mr. Bell saw him take aim at one of 
the retreating rebels, who was crouching behind a stump, 
firing at the loyalists. Nothing could be seen but the top 
of his head. The stranger fired with fatal effect. The dead 
man turned out to be a farmer of the name of Widman, 
from Whitchurch. Montgomery's tavern, a large building 
on the hill-side of the road, was next attacked, and was 
quickly evacuated by the flying rebels, who got into the 
woods to the west and dispersed. It was then that Macken- 
tie made his escape. The tavern having been the rebel 
head-quarters, and the place from which Col. Moodie was 
shot, was set on fire and burned down. The house of 
Gibson, another rebel rendezvous, about eight miles north, 
was also burnt. With that small effort the rebellion in 
Upper Canada was crushed. A few days after, some fifty or 
sixty rebel prisoners from about Sharon and Lloydtown, 
were marched down to the city, roped together, two and 
two in a long string; and shortly afterwards a volunteer 
corps — commanded by Colonels Hill and Dewson, raised 
amongst the log-cabin settlers, in the County of Simcoe, 
came down in sleighs to the city, where they did duty all 
winter. It was an extraordinary fact, that these poor set- 
tlers, living in contentment in their log-cabins, with their 
potato patches around, should turn out and put down a 
rebellion, originated among old settlers and wealthy 
farmers in the prosperous County of York. Mackenzie early 
lost the sympathies of a great proportion of his followers. 
One of them, named Jacob Kurtz, swore most lustily, the 
same winter, that if he could catch his old leader he would 
shoot him. While retreating eastward, a party of the rebels 
attempted to burn the Don Bridge, and would have suc- 
ceeded, but for the determined efforts of a Mrs. Ross, who 
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put out the fire, at the expense of a bullet in her knee; the 
ball was extracted by the late Dr. Widmer, who was very 
popular about Yorkville and the east end of the city.” | 


SKE 


25 The Victor and the Vanquished 


It is now forty-five years since the last act of the rebellion 
was consummated, by the defeat of Duncombe’s party in 
the London district, the punishment of Sutherland’s Brig- 
ands at Windsor, and the destruction of the steamer 
Caroline and dispersal of the discreditable ruffians, of 
whom their “president,” Mackenzie, was heartily sick, at 
Navy Island. None of these events came within my own 
observation, and I pass them by without special remark. 
But respecting Sir Francis Bond Head and his antag- 
onist, I feel that more should be said, in justice to both. 
It is eminently unfair to censure Sir Francis for not doing 
that which he was not commissioned to do. Even so thor- 
ough a Reformer and so just a man as Earl Russell, had 
failed to see the advisability of extending “responsible 
government” to any of Her Majesty's Colonies. Up to the 
time of Lord Durham's report in 1839, no such proposal 
had been even mooted; and it appears to have been the 
general opinion of British statesmen, at the date of Sir 
Francis Head’s appointment, that to give a responsible 
ministry to Canada was equivalent to offering her inde- 
pendence. In taking it for granted that Canadians as a 
whole were unfit to have conferred on them the same 
rights of self-government as were possessed by Englishmen, 
Irishmen and Scotchmen in the old country, consisted the 
original error. This error, however, Sir Francis shared with 
the Colonial Office and both Houses of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Since those days the mistake has been admitted, and 
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not Canada alone, but the Australian colonies and South 
Africa have profited by our advancement in self-govern- 
ment. 

As for Sir Francis's personal character, even Macken- 
zie’s biographer allows that he was frank, kindly and 
generous in an unusual degree. That he won the entire 
esteem of so many men of whom all Canadians of wha 
ever party are proud—such men as Chief Justice Robin- 
son, Bishop Strachan, Chief Justices Macaulay, Draper and 
McLean, Sir Allan N. McNab, Messrs. Henry Ruttan, 
Mahlon Burwell, Jno. W. Gamble and many others, I hold 
to be indubitable proof of his high qualities and honest 
intentions. Nobody can doubt that had he been sent here 
to carry out responsible government, he would have done 
it zealously and honourably. But he was sent to oppose it, 
and, in opposing it, he simply did his duty. 

A gentleman* well qualified to judge, and who knew 
him personally, has favoured me with the following re- 
marks apropos of the subject, which I have pleasure in 
laying before my readers: 





“As a boy, I had a sincere admiration for his [Sir Francis’s] 
devoted loyalty, and genuine English character; and I have 
since learnt to respect and appreciate with greater discrim- 
ination his great services to the Crown and Empire. He 
was a little Quixotic perhaps. He had a marked individu- 
ality of his own. But he was as true as steel, and most 
staunch to British law and British principle in the trying 
days of his administration in Canada. His loyalty was 
chivalrous and magnetic; by his enlightened enthusiasm 
in a good cause he evoked a true spirit of loyalty in Upper 
nada, that had well-nigh become extinct, being over- 
laid with the spirit of ultra-radicalism that had for years 
previously got uppermost among our people. But Upper 
Canada loyalty had a deep and solid foundation in the 








* The late lamented Dr. Alpheus Toda, librarian of the Dominion 
Parliament. 
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patriotism of the U.E. Loyalists, a noble race who had 
proved by deeds, not words, their attachment to the Crown 
and government of the mother land. These U.E. Loyalists 
were the true founders of Upper Canada; and they were 
forefathers of whom we may be justly proud—themselves 
‘honouring the father and the mother’ —their sovereign 
and the institutions under which they were born—they 
did literally obtain the promised reward of that ‘first com- 
mandment with promise, viz.: length of days and honour.” 


William Lyon Mackenzie was principally remarkable for 
his indomitable perseverance and unhesitating self- 
reliance. Of toleration for other men’s opinions, he seems 
to have had none. He did, or strove to do, whatsoever he 
himself thought right, and those who differed with him 
he denounced in the most unmeasured terms. For example, 
writing of the Imperial Government in 1887, he says: 


“Small cause have Highlanders and the descendants of 
Highlanders to feel a friendship for the Guelphic family. 
If the Stuarts had their faults, they never enforced loyalty 
in the glens and valleys of the north by banishing and 
extirpating the people; it was reserved for the Bruns- 
wickers to give, as a sequel to the massacre of Glencoe, the 
cruel order for depopulation. I am proud of my descent 
from a rebel race; who held borrowed chieftains, a scrip 
nobility, rag money and national debt in abomination. 
Words cannot express my contempt at witnessing the 
servile, crouching attitude of the country of my choice. 
If the people felt as I feel, there is never a Grant or Glenelg 
who crossed the Tay and Tweed to exchange high-born 
Highland poverty for substantial Lowland wealth, who 
would dare to insult Upper Canada with the official 
presence, as its ruler, of such an equivocal character as this 
Mr. what do they call him—Francis Bond Head.” 


Had Mackenzie confined himself to this kind of vituper- 
ation, all might have gone well for him, and for his 
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followers. People would only have laughed at his vehe- 
mence. The advocacy of the principle of responsible gov- 
ernment in Canada would have been and was taken up 
by Orangemen, U.E. Loyalists, and other known Tories. 
Ever since the day when the manufacture of even a hob- 
nail in the American colonies was declared by English 
statesmen to be intolerable, the struggle has gone on for 
colonial equality as against imperial centralization. The 
final adoption of the theory of ministerial responsibility 
by all political parties in Canada, is Mackenzie's best 
justification. 

But he sold himself in his disappointment to the 
republican tempter, and justly paid the penalty. That he 
felt this himself long before he died, will be incontestably 
shown by his own words, which I copy from Mr. Lindsey's 
ie of Mackenzie,” vol. ii., page 290: 





“After what I have seen here, I frankly confess to you that, 
had I passed nine years in the United States before, instead 
of after, the outbreak, I am very sure I would have been 
the last man in America to be engaged in it.” 


And, again, page 291: 


“A course of careful observations during the last eleven 
years has fully satisfied me that, had the violent move- 
‘ments in which I and many others were engaged on both 
sides of the Niagara proved successful, that success would 
have deeply injured the people of Canada, whom I then 
believed I was serving at great risks; that it would have 
deprived millions, perhaps, of our own countrymen in 
Europe of a home upon this continent, except upon condi- 
tions which, though many hundreds of thousands of immi- 
grants have been constrained to accept them, are of an 
exceedingly onerous and degrading character... There is 
not a living man on this continent who more sincerely 
desires that British Government in Canada may long 
continue, and give a home and a welcome to the old 
countryman, than myself.” 
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Of Mackenzie's imprisonment and career in the United 
States, nothing need be said here. I saw him once more in 
the Canadian Parliament after his return from exile, in 
the year 1858. He was then remarkable for his good hu- 
mour, and for his personal independence of party. His 
chosen associates were, as it seemed to me, chiefly on the 
Opposition or Conservative side of the House. 

Before closing this chapter, I cannot help referring to 
the unfortunate men who suffered in various ways. They 
were farmers of the best class, and of the most simple 
habits. The poor fellows who lay wounded by the road 
side on Yonge Street, were not persons astute enough to 
discuss political theories, but feeble creatures who could 
only shed bitter tears over their bodily sufferings, and look 
helplessly for assistance from their conquerors. There were 
among them boys of twelve or fifteen years old, one of 
whom had been commissioned by his ignorant old mother 
at St, Catharines, to be sure and bring her home a check- 
apron full of tea from one of the Toronto groceries. 

I thought at the time, and I think still, that the Gov- 
ernment ought to have interfered before matters came to 
a head, and so saved all these hapless people from the 
cruel consequences of their leaders’ folly. On the other 
hand, it is asserted that neither Sir Francis nor his Council 
could be brought to credit the probability of an armed 
rising. A friend has told me that his father, who was then 
a member of the Executive Council, attended a meeting as 
late as nine o'clock on the 4th December, 1887. That he 
returned home and retired to rest at eleven. In half an 
hour a messenger from Government House came knocking 
violently at the door, with the news of the rising; when he 
jumped out of bed exclaiming, “I hope Robinson will 
believe me next time.” The Chief Justice had received 
with entire incredulity the information laid before the 
Council, of the threatened movement that week. 
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26 Results in the Future 





‘Whatever may be thought of Sir Francis B. Head’s policy 
—whether we prefer to call it mere foolhardiness or chiv- 
alric zeal—there can be no doubt that he served as an 
effective instrument in the hands of Providence for the 
building up of a “Greater Britain” on the American 
continent. The success of the outbreak of 1887 could only 
have ended in Canada's absorption by the United States, 
which must surely have proved a lamentable finale to the 
grand heroic act of the loyalists of the old colonies, who 
came here to preserve what they held to be their duty 
alike to their God and their earthly sovereign. It is certain, 
I think, that religious principle is the true basis, and the 
one only safeguard of Canadian existence. It was the in- 
fluence of the Anglican, and especially of the Methodist 
pastors, of 1770, that led their flocks into the wilderness to 
find here a congenial home. In Lower Canada, in 1837, it 
was in like manner the influence of the clergy, both Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant, that defeated Papineau and 
his Republican followers. And it is the religious and moral 
sentiment of Canada, in all her seven Provinces, that now 
constitutes the true bond of union between us and the 
parent Empire. Only a few years since, the statesmen of 
the old country felt no shame in preferring United States 
amity to Colonial connection. To-day a British premier 
openly and even ostentatiously repudiates any such policy 
as suicidal. 

‘That Canada possesses, in every sense of the word, a 
healthier atmosphere than its Southern neighbour, and 
that it owes its continual moral salubrity to the defeat of 
Mackenzie's allies in 1837-8, I for one confidently hold— 
with Mackenzie himself. That this superiority is due to 
the greater and more habitual respect paid to all author- 
ity—Divine and secular—I devoutly believe. That our 
present and future welfare hangs, as by a thread, upon that 
one inherent, all-important characteristic, that we are a 
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religious community, seems to me plain to all who care 
to read correctly the signs of the times. 

‘The historian of the future will find in these con- 
siderations his best clue to our existing status in relation 
to our cousins to the south of us. He will discover on the 
one side of the line, peaceful industry, home affections, 
unaffected charity, harmless recreations, a general desire 
for education, and a sincere reverence for law and author- 
ity. On the other, he may observe a heterogeneous com- 
mixture of many races, and notably of their worst ele- 
ments; he will see the marriage-tie degraded into a mock- 
ery, the Sabbath-day a scoffing, the house of God a rostrum 
or a concerthall, the law a screen for crime, the judicial 
bench a purchasable commodity, the patrimony of the 
State an asylum for Mormonism. 

I am fully sensible that the United States possesses 
estimable citizens in great numbers, who feel, and lament 
more than anybody else, the flagrant abuses of her free 
institutions. But do they exercise any controlling voice in 
elections? Do they even hope to influence the popular 
vote? They tell us themselves that they are powerless. And 
so—we have only to wish them a fairer prospect; and to 
pray that Canada may escape the inevitable Nemesis that 
attends upon great national faults such as theirs. 


DOKe 


27 A Confirmed Tory 


My good friend and host, Henry Cook Todd, was one of 
the most uncompromising Tories I ever met with. He 
might have sat for the portrait of Mr. Grimwig in “Oliver 
Twist.” Like that celebrated old gentleman, “his bark was 
aye waur than his bite.” He would pour out a torrent of 
scorn and sarcasm upon some luckless object of his indig- 
nation, public or private; and, having exhausted the full 
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vials of his wrath, would end with some kind act toward, 
perhaps, the very person he had been anathematizing, and 
subside into an amiable mood of compassion for the weak- 
nesses of erring mankind generally. 

He was a graduate of the University of Oxford, and 
afterwards had charge of a large private school in one of 
the English counties. Having inherited and acquired a 
moderate competency, he retired into private life; but 
later on he lost by the failure of companies wherein his 
savings had been invested. He then commenced business 
as a bookseller, did not succeed, and finally decided, at 
the persuasion of his wife's brother, Mr. William P. Pat- 
rick, of Toronto, to emigrate to Canada. Having first 
satisfied himself of the prudence of the step, by a tour in 
the United States and Canada, he sent for his family, who 
arrived here in 1838. 

His two sons, Alfred and Alpheus, got the full benefit 
of their father’s classical attainments, and were kept closely 
to their studies. At an early age, their uncle Patrick took 
charge of their interests, and placed them about him in 
the Legislative Assembly, where I recollect to have seen 
one or both of them, in the capacity of pages, on the floor 
of the House. From that lowly position, step by step, they 
worked their way, as we have seen, to the very summit of 
their respective departments. 

Mr. Todd was also an accomplished amateur artist, 
and drew exquisitely. An etching of the interior of Win- 
chester Cathedral, by him, I have never seen surpassed. 

He was fond of retirement and of antiquarian reading, 
and, while engaged in some learned philological investi- 
gation, would shut himself up in his peculiar sanctum and 
remain invisible for days, even to his own family. 

Between the years 1883 and 1840, Mr. Todd published 
a book, entitled “Notes on Canada and the United States,” 
and I cannot better illustrate his peculiar habits of 
thought, and mode of expressing them, than by quoting 
two or three brief passages from that work, and from 
“Addenda” which I printed for him myself, in 1840: 
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“As an acidulated mixture with the purest element will 
embitter its sweetness, so vice and impurity imported to 
any country must corrupt and debase it. To this hour, 
when plunderers no longer feel secure in the scenes of 
their misdeeds, or culprits would evade the strong arm of 
the law, to what country do they escape? America—for 
here, if not positively welcomed (?), they are, at least, safe. 
If it be asked, did not ancient Rome do the same thing? 
T answer, slightly so, whilst yet an infant, but never in any 
shape afterwards; but America, by still receiving, and with 
open arms, the vicious and the vile from all corners of the 
earth, does so in her full growth. As she therefore plants, 
so must she also reap. 





“The Episcopal clergy in this country [United States] were 
originally supported by an annual contribution of tobacco, 
each male, so tithable, paying 40 lbs.; the regular clergy 
of the then thinly-settled state of Virginia receiving 16,000 
Ibs. yearly as salary. In Canada they are maintained by an 
assignment of lands from the Crown, which moreover 
extends its assistance to ministers of other denominations; 
so that the people are not called upon to contribute for 
that or any similar purpose; and yet, such is the deplorable 
abandonment to error, and obstinate perversion of fact, 
amongst the low or radical party here—a small one, it is 
true, but not on that account less censurable—that this 
very thing which should ensure their gratitude is a never- 
ending theme for their vituperation and abuse; proving to 
demonstration, that no government on earth, or any con- 
cession whatever, can long satisfy or please them. 





“The mention of periodicals reminds me, that newspapers 
on the arrival of a stranger are about the first things he 
takes up; but on perusing them, he must exercise his ut- 
most judgment and penetration; for of all the fabrications, 
clothed too in the coarsest language, that ever came under 
my observation, many papers here, for low scurrility, and 
vilifying the authorities, certainly surpass any I ever met 
with. It is to be regretted that men without principle and 
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others void of character should be permitted thus to abuse 
the public ear... The misguided individuals in the late 
disturbance, on being questioned upon the subject, un- 
reservedly admitted, that until reading Mackenzie's flagi- 
tious and slanderous newpaper, they were happy, content- 
ed, and loyal subjects.” 


When the seat of Government was removed to Kingston, 
Mr. Todd’s family accompanied it thither; but he re- 
mained in Toronto, to look after his property, which was 
considerable, and died here at the age of 77. 


KE 


28 Newspaper Experiences 


Early in the year 1888, I obtained an engagement as man- 
ager of the Palladium, a newspaper issued by Charles 
Fothergill, on the plan of the New York Albion. The 
printing office, situated on the corner of York and Boulton 
Streets, was very small, and I found it a mass of little better 
than pi, with an old hand-press of the Columbian pattern. 
‘To bring this office into something like presentable order, 
to train a rough lot of lads to their business, and to supply 
an occasional original article, occupied me during a great 
part of that year. Mr. Fothergill was a man of talent, a 
scholar, and a gentleman; but so entirely given up to the 
study of natural history and the practice of taxidermy, 
that his newspaper received but scant attention, and his 
personal appearance and the cleanliness of his surround- 
ings still less. He had been King’s Printer under the Fa- 
mily Compact régime, and was dismissed for some im- 
prudent criticism upon the policy of the Government. His 
family sometimes suffered from the want of common 
necessaries, while the money which should have fed them 
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went to pay for some rare bird or strange fish. This could 
not last long. The Palladium died a natural death, and I 
had to seek elsewhere for employment. 

Amongst the visitors at Mr, Todd’s house was John F. 
Rogers, an Englishman, who, in conjunction with George 
H. Hackstaff, published the Toronto Herald, a weekly 
journal of very humble pretensions. Mr. Hackstaff was 
from the United States, and found himself regarded with 
great distrust, in consequence of the Navy Island and 
Prescott invasions. He therefore offered to sell me his 
interest in the newspaper and printing office for a few 
dollars. I accepted the offer, and thus became a member 
of the Fourth Estate, with all the dignities, immunities, 
and profits attaching thereto, From that time until the 
year 1860, I continued in the same profession, publishing 
successively the Herald, Patriot, News of the Week, Atlas 
and Daily Colonist newspapers, and lastly the Quebec 
Advertiser. I mention them all now, to save wearisome 
details hereafter. 

Thave a very lively recollection of the first job which I 
printed in my new office. It was on the Sunday on which 
St. James's Cathedral was burnt owing to some negligence 
about the stoves. Our office was two doors north of the 
burnt edifice, on Church Street, where the Public Library 
now stands; and I was hurriedly required to print a small 
placard, announcing that divine service would be held 
that afternoon at the City Hall, where I had then recently 
drilled as a volunteer in the City Guard. 

‘The Herald was the organ, and Mr. Rogers an active 
member, of the Orange body in Toronto. I had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the peculiar features of Orangeism, 
and it took me some months to acquire an insight into the 
ways of thinking and acting of the order. I busied myself 
chiefly in the practical work of the office, such as type- 
setting and presswork, and took no part in editorials, 
except to write an occasional paragraph or musical notice. 

‘The first book I undertook to print, and the first law 
book published in Canada, was my young friend Alpheus 
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Todd’s “Parliamentary Law,” a volume of 400 pages, 
which was a creditable achievement for an office which 
could boast but two or three hundred dollars worth of 
type in all. With this book is connected an anecdote which 
I cannot refrain from relating: 

Ihad removed my office to a small frame building on 
Church Street, next door south of C. Clinkinbroomer, the 
watchmaker’s, at the south-west corner of King and Church 
Streets. One day, a strange-looking youth of fourteen or 
fifteen entered the office. He had in his hand a roll of 
manuscript, soiled and dog-eared, which he asked me to 
look at. I did so, expecting to find verses intended for 
publication. It consisted indeed of a number of poems, 
extending to thirty or forty pages or more, defective in 
grammar and spelling, and in some parts not very legible. 

Feeling interested in the lad, I enquired where he 
came from, what he could do, and what he wanted. It 
appeared that his father held some subordinate position 
in the English House of Commons; that, being put to a 
trade that he disliked, the boy ran away to Canada, where 
he verbally apprenticed himself to a shoemaker in Tor- 
‘onto, whom he quitted because his master wanted him to 
mend shoes, while he wished to spend his time in writing 
poetry; and that for the last year or so he had been work- 
ing on a farm. He begged me to give him a trial as an 
apprentice to the printing business. I had known a fellow- 
apprentice of my own, who was first taken in as an office- 
boy, subsequently acquired a little education, became a 
printer’s-devil, and when last I heard of him, was King’s 
printer in Australia. 

‘Well, I told the lad, whose name was Archie, that I 
would try him, I was just then perplexed with the problem 
of making and using composition rollers in the cold winter 
of Canada, and in an old frame office, where it was almost 
impossible to keep anything from freezing. So I resolved 
to use a composition ball, such as may be seen in the 
pictures of early German printing offices, printing four 
duodecimo pages of book-work at one impression, and 
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perfecting the sheet—or printing the obverse, as medallists 
would say—with other four pages. Archie was tall and 
strong—I gave him a regular drilling in the use of the ball, 
and after some days’ practice, found I could trust him as 
beater at the press. Robinson Crusoe’s man Friday was not 
a more willing, faithful, conscientious slave than was my 
Archie. Never absent, never grumbling, never idle; if 
there was no work ready for him, there was always plenty 
of mischief at hand. He was very fond of a tough argu- 
ment; plodded on with his press-work; learnt to set type 
pretty well, before it was suspected that he even knew the 
letter boxes; studied hard at grammar and the dictionary; 
acquired knowledge with facility, and retained it tena- 
ciously. He remained with me many years, and ultimately 
became my foreman. After the destruction of the establish- 
ment by fire in 1849, he was engaged as foreman of the 
University printing office of Mr. Henry Rowsell, and left 
there after a long term to enter the Toronto School of 
Medicine, then presided over by Dr. Rolph, on Richmond 
Street, just west of where Knox’s Church now stands. After 
obtaining his license to practise the profession of medicine, 
he studied Spanish, and then went to Mexico, to practise 
among the semi-savages of that politically and naturally 
volcanic republic. There he made a little money. 

The country was at the time in a state of general civil 
war; not only was there national strife between two 
political parties for the ascendency, but in many of the 
separate states pronunciamentos (proclamations) were is- 
sued against the men in power, followed by bloody 
contests between the different factions. In the “united 
state” of Coahuila and Nuevo-Leon, in which the doctor 
then resided, General Vidauri held the reins of power at 
Monterey, the capital; and General Aramberri flew to 
arms to wrest the government from him. The opposing 
armies were no other than bands of robbers and murderers. 
Aramberri’s forces had passed near the town of Salinas, 
where the doctor lived, plundering everybody on their 
route. Next day Vidauri’s troops came in pursuit, appro- 
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priating everything of value which had not been already 
confiscated. General Julio Quiroga, one of the most in- 
human and cruel monsters of the republic—a native of the 
town, near which he had but recently been a cowherd 
(gauadéro)—commanded the pursuing force. On the eve- 
ning previous to his entry, a peon (really a slave, though 
slavery was said to have been abolished in the republic) 
had been severely injured in a quarrel with another of his 
class, and the doctor was sent for by the Alcalde to dress 
his wounds. As the man was said to belong to a rich pro- 
prietor, the doctor objected unless his fee were assured. An 
old, rough, and dirty-looking man thereupon stepped for- 
ward and said he would be answerable for the pay, stating 
at the same time that his name was Quiroga, and that he 
was the father of Don Julio! When General Quiroga heard 
his father’s account of the affair, he had the wounded man 
placed in the stocks in the open plaza under a broiling sun; 
fined the Alcalde $500 for not having done so himself, as 
well as for not having imprisoned the Doctor; had the 
Doctor arrested by an armed guard under a lieutenant, 
and in the presence of a dozen or more officers ordered 
him to be shot within twenty minutes for having insulted 
his (Quiroga's) father. The execution, however, as may be 
inferred, did not take place. The explanation the Doctor 
gives of his escape is a curious one. He cursed and swore at 
the General so bitterly and rapidly in English (not being 
at the time well versed in Spanish expletives) that Don 
Julio was frightened by his grimaces, and the horrible 
unknown words that issued from his lips, and fell off his 
chair in an epileptic fit, to which he was subject. The 
Doctor had the clothing about the General’s throat and 
chest thrown open, and dashed some cold water in his face. 
On reviving, Quiroga told the Doctor to return to his 
house; that he need be under no fear; said he supposed 
the difficulty was caused by his (the Doctor's) not under- 
standing the Spanish language; and added, that he intend- 
ed to consult our friend some day about those atagues 
(fits). Quiroga never returned to Salinas during the 
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Doctor’s stay there, and some years after these events, like 
most Mexican generals, was publicly executed, thus meet- 
ing the fate he had so cruelly dealt out to many better men 
than himself, and to which he had sentenced our fellow- 
citizen. 

‘The Doctor remained in Mexico till the French in- 
vasion in 1863, when, partly on account of the illness of 
his wife, and partly because of the disturbed state of the 
country, he returned to Toronto. He practised his pro- 
fession here and became a well-known public character, 
still, he said, cherishing a warm love for the sunny south, 
styling the land of the Montezumas “Mi Mejico amado” 
—my beloved Mexico—and corresponding with his friends 
there, who but very recently offered him some inducements 
toreturn. 

That truant boy was afterwards known as Dr. Archi- 
bald A. Riddel, ex-alderman, and for many years coroner 
for the City of Toronto, which latter office he resigned so 
lately as the 80th of June, 1883. He died in December last, 
and was buried in the Necropolis, whither his remains 
were followed by a large concourse of sympathizing 
friends. 


DOK 


29 Introduction to Canadian Politics 


The burning of St. James's Cathedral in 1889, marks an- 
other phase of my Toronto life, which is associated with 
many pleasant and some sorrowful memories. The services 
of the Church of England were, for some months after 
that event, conducted in the old City Hall. The choir was 
an amateur one, led by Mr. J. D. Humphreys, whose repu- 
tation as an accomplished musician must be familiar to 
many of my readers. Of that choir I became a member, 
and continued one until my removal to Carlton in 1853. 
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During those fourteen years I was concerned in almost 
every musical movement in Toronto, wrote musical 
notices, and even composed some music to my own poetry. 
An amateur glee club, of which Mr. E. L. Cull, until lately 
of the Canada Company's office, and myself are probably 
the only survivors, used occasionally to meet and amuse 
ourselves with singing glees and quartettes on Christmas 
and New Year's Eve, opposite the houses of our several 
friends. It was then the custom to invite our party indoors, 
to be sumptuously entertained with the good things pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

Thus the time passed away after the rebellion, and 
during the period of Sir George Arthur's stay in Canada, 
without the occurrence of any public event in which I was 
personally concerned. Lord Durham came; made his cele- 
brated Report: and went home again. Then followed Lord 
Sydenham, to whom I propose to pay some attention, as 
with him commenced my first experience of Canadian 
party politics. 

Mackenzie's rebellion had convinced me of the neces- 
sity of taking and holding firm ground in defence of 
monarchical institutions, as opposed to republicanism. It 
is well known that nearly all Old Country Whigs, when 
transplanted to Canada, become staunch Tories. So most 
moderate Reformers from the British Isles are classed here 
as Liberal Conservatives. Even English Chartists are trans- 
formed into Canadian Anti-Republicans. 

I had been neither Chartist nor ultra-Radical, but 
simply a quiet Reformer, disposed to venerate, but not 
blindly to idolize, old institutions, and by no means to 
pull down an ancient fabric without knowing what kind 
of structure was to be erected in its place. Thus it followed, 
as a matter of course, that I should gravitate towards the 
Conservative side of Canadian party politics, in which I 
found so many of the solid, respectable, well-to-do citizens 
of Toronto had ranged themselves. 
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30 Lord Sydenham’s Mission 


T have frequently remarked that, although in England any 
person may pass a life-time without becoming acquainted 
with his nextdoor neighbour, he can hardly fall into 
conversation with a fellow-countryman in Canada, without 
finding some latent link of relationship or propinquity 
between them. Thus, in the case of Mr. C. Poulett Thom- 
son, I trace more than one circumstance connecting that 
great man with my humble self, He was a member—the 
active member—of the firm of Thomson, Bonar & Co., 
Russia Merchants, Cannon Street, London, at the same 
time that my brother-in-law, William Tatchell, of the firm 
of Tatchell & Clarke, carried on the same business of 
Russia Merchants in Upper Thames Street. There were 
occasional transactions between them: and my brother 
Thomas, who was chief accountant in the Thames Street 
house, has told me that the firm of Thomson, Bonar & Co. 
was looked upon in the trade with a good deal of distrust, 
for certain sharp practices to which they were addicted. 

Again, Sir John Rae Reid, of the East India Company, 
had been the Tory member of Parliament for Dover. On 
his retirement, Mr. Poulett Thomson started as Reform 
candidate for the same city. I knew the former slightly as 
a neighbour of my mother's, at Ewell, in Surrey, and felt 
some interest in the Dover election in consequence. It was 
in the old borough-mongering times, and the newspapers 
on both sides rang with accounts of the immense sums that 
were expended in this little Dover contest, in which Mr. 
Thomson, aided by his party, literally bought every inch 
of his way, and succeeded in obtaining his first seat in the 
House of Commons, at a cost, as his biographer states, of 
£3,000 sterling. In the matter of corruption, there was pro- 
bably little difference between the rival candidates. 

The Right Hon. Charles Poulett Thomson, it was 
understood in England, always had the dirty work of the 
Melbourne Ministry to do; and it was probably his use- 
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fulness in that capacity that recommended him for the 
task of uniting the two Canadas, in accordance with that 
report of Lord Durham, which his lordship himself dis- 
avowed. 

On reference to Sir F, B. Head’s “Emigrant,” pp. 376-8, 
the reader will find the following letters [there follow 
several pieces of relevant correspondence, used as a foot- 
note in the original volume. For the reader's convenience, 
they are now included in the text]: 


1, FROM THE HON. SIR A. N. MACNAB 
Legislative Assembly, 
Montreal, 28th March, 1846. 
My dear Sir Francis, 

T have no hesitation in putting on paper the conver- 
sation which took place between Lord Durham and myself, 
on the subject of the Union. He asked me if I was in 
favour of the Union; I said, ‘No;’ he replied, ‘If you are a 
friend to your country, oppose it to the death’ 

Lam, &., 
(signed) Allan N. MacNab 
Sir F. B. Head, Bart. 


2, FROM W.E. JERVIS, ESQ, 
Toronto, March 12th, 1846. 
Dear Sir Allan, 

In answer to the inquiry contained in your letter of 
the 2nd inst., I beg leave to state, that, in the year 1838, 
I was in Quebec, and had a long conversation with the 
Earl of Durham upon the subject of an Union of the 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada—a measure which 
I had understood his Lordship intended to propose. 

I was much gratified by his Lordship then, in the most 
unqualified terms, declaring his strong disapprobation of 
such a measure, as tending, in his opinion, to the injury 
of this Province; and he advised me, as a friend to Upper 
Canada, to use all the influence I might possess in oppo- 
sition to it. 
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His Lordship declared that, in his opinion, no states- 
man could propose so injurious a project, and authorized 
‘me to assure my friends in Upper Canada, that he was 
decidedly averse to the measure. 

T have a perfect recollection of having had a similar 
enquiry made of me, by the private secretary of Sir George 
Arthur, and that I made a written reply to the commu- 
nication, I have no copy of the letter which I sent upon 
that occasion, but the substance must have been similar to 
that I now send you. 

I remain, &c., 
Sir Allan MacNab (Signed) W. E. Jervis 


3. FROM THE HON. JUSTICE HAGERMAN 
13 St. James's Street, 
London, 12th July, 1846. 
My Dear Sir Francis, 

It is well known to many persons that the late Lord 
Durham, up to the time of his departure from Canada, 
expressed himself strongly opposed to the Union of the 
then two Provinces. I accompanied Sir George Arthur on 
a visit to Lord Durham, late in the autumn, and a very 
few days only before he threw up his Government and 
embarked for this country. In a conversation I had with 
him, he spoke of the Union as the selfish scheme of a few 
merchants of Montreal— that no statesman would advise 
the measure—and that it was absurd to suppose that Upper 
and Lower Canada could ever exist in harmony as one 
Province. 

In returning to Toronto with Sir George Arthur, he 
told me that Lord Durham had expressed to him similar 
opinions, and had at considerable length detailed to him 
reasons and arguments which existed against a measure 
which he considered would be destructive of the legiti- 
mate authority of the British Government, and in which 
opinion Sir George declared he fully coincided. 

Lam, Sir, 
Sir F. B. Head, Bart. (Signed) C. A. Hagerman 
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4, FROM THE EARL OF DURHAM 
Quebec, Oct. 2nd, 1838. 
Dear Sir, 

I thank you kindly for your account of the meeting 
[in Montreal], which was the first I received. I fully ex- 
pected the ‘outbreak’ about the Union of the two Pro- 
vinces—IT 1S A PET MONTREAL PROJECT, BEGINNING AND 
ENDING IN MONTREAL SELFISHNESS, 

Yours, truly, 
(Signed) Durham 


That Mr. Thomson did his work well, cannot be denied. 
He was, in fact, the Castlereagh of Canadian Union, What 
were the exact means employed by him in Montreal and 
Toronto is not known, but the results were visible enough. 
Government officials coerced, sometimes through the 
agency of their wives, sometimes by direct threats of dis- 
missal; the Legislature overawed by the presence and 
interference of His Excellency's secretaries and aides-de- 
‘camp; votes sought and obtained by appeals to the person- 
al interests of members of Parliament. These and such- 
like were the dignified processes by which the Union of 
the Canadas was effected, in spite of the unwillingness of 
at least one of the parties to that ceremony. 

His Excellency did not even condescend to veil his 
contempt for his tools. When a newly nominated Cabinet 
Minister waited upon the great man with humility, to 
thank him for an honour for which he felt his education 
did not qualify him, the reported answer was—“Oh, I 
think you are all pretty much alike here. 

In Toronto, anything like opposition to His Excel 
lency’s policy was sought to be silenced by the threat of 
depriving the city of its tenure of the Seat of Government. 
The offices of the principal city journals, the Patriot and 
Courier, were besieged by anxious subscribers, entreating 
that nothing should appear at all distasteful to His Excel- 
lency. Therefore it happened, that our little sheet, the 
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Herald, became the only mouthpiece of Toronti 
sentients; and was well supplied with satires and criticisms 
upon the politic manceuvres of Government House. We 
used to issue on New Year's Day a sheet of doggerel verses, 
styled, “The News Boy's Address to his Patrons,” which 
gave me an opportunity, of which I did not fail to avail 
myself, of telling His Excellency some wholesome truths 
in not very complimentary phrase. It is but justice to him 
to say, that he enjoyed the fun, such as it was, as much as 
anybody, and sent a servant in livery to our office, for extra 
copies to be placed on his drawing-room tables for the 
amusement of New Year's callers, to whom he read them 
himself. I am sorry that I cannot now treat my readers to 
extracts from those sheets, which may some centuries hence 
be unearthed by future Canadian antiquaries, as rare and 
priceless historical documents. 

‘Whether the course he pursued be thought creditable 
or the reverse, there is no doubt that Lord Sydenham did 
Canada immense service by the measures enacted under 
his dictation. The Union of the Provinces, Municipal 
Councils, Educational Institutions, sound financial ar- 
rangements, and other minor matters, are benefits which 
cannot be ignored. But all these questions were carried in 
a high-handed, arbitrary manner, and some of them by 
downright compulsion. To connect in any way with his 
name the credit of bestowing upon the united provinces 
“Responsible Government” upon the British model, is a 
gross absurdity. 

In the Memoirs of his lordship, by his brother, Mr. G. 
Poulett Scrope, page 236, I find the following plain state- 
ments: 





“On the subject of ‘Responsible Government, which 
question was again dragged into discussion by Mr. Bald- 
win, with a view of putting the sincerity of the Govern- 
ment to the test, he (Lord S.) introduced and carried 
unanimously a series of resolutions in opposition to those 





proposed by Mr. Baldwin, distinctly recognising the irre- 
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sponsibility of the Governor to any but the Imperial au- 
thorities, and placing the doctrine on the sound and ra- 
tional basis which he had ever maintained.” 


What that “sound and rational basis” was, is conclusively 
shown in an extract from one of his own private letters, 
given on page 148 of the same work: 


“I am not a bit afraid of the Responsible Government 
cry. I have already done much to put it down in its inad- 
missible sense, namely, that the Council shall be responsi- 
ble to the Assembly, and that the Government shall take 
their advice, and be bound by it. In fact, this demand has 
been made much more for the people than by them. And 
Thave not met with any one who has not at once admitted 
the absurdity of claiming to put the Council over the head 
of the Governor. It is but fair too, to say that everything 
has in times past been done by the different Governors to 
excite the feelings of the people on this question. First, 
the Executive Council has generally been composed of the 
persons most obnoxious to the majority of the Assembly; 
and next, the Governor has taken extreme care to make 
every act of his own go forth to the public on the responsi- 
bility of the Executive Council. So the people have been 
carefully taught to believe that the Governor is nobody, 
and the Executive Council the real power, and that by the 
Governor himself. At the same time they have seen that 
power placed in the hands of their opponents. Under such 
4@ system it is not to be wondered at, if one argument 
founded on the responsibility of the Governor to the 
Home Government falls to the ground. I have told the 
people plainly that, as I cannot get rid of my responsibility 
to the Home Government, I will place no responsibility 
on the Council; that they are a Council for the Governor 
to consult, but no more. And I have yet met with no 
“Responsible Government’ man, who was not satisfied with 
the doctrine. In fact, there is no other theory which has 
common sense. Either the Governor is the Sovereign or 
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the Minister. If the first, he may have ministers, but he 
cannot be responsible to the Government at home, and all 
colonial government becomes impossible. He must, there- 
fore, be the Minister, in which case he cannot be under 
the control of men in the colony.” 


It is only just that the truth should be clearly estab- 
lished on this question, Responsible Government was not 
an issue between Canadian Reformers and Tories in any 
sense; but exclusively between the Colonies and the states- 
men of the Mother Country. On several occasions prior to 
Mackenzie's Rebellion, Tory majorities had affirmed the 
principle; and Ogle R. Gowan, an influential Orangeman, 
had published a pamphlet in its favour. Yet some recent 
historians of Canada have fallen into the foolish habit of 
claiming for the Reform party all the good legislation of 
the past forty years, until they seem really to believe the 
figment themselves.* 

Iam surprised that writers who condemn Sir F. B. Head 
for acting as his own Prime Minister, in strict accordance 
with his instructions, can see nothing to find fault with in 


* Lam very glad to see that Mr. Dent, in his “Forty Years—Canada 
since the Union of 1841,” recently published, has avoided the 
current fault of those writers who can recognise no historical 
truth not endorsed by the Globe. In vol. i, p. 857, he says: 

“There can be no doubt that the Reform party, as a whole, 
‘were unjust to Mr. Draper. They did not even give him credit for 
sincerity or good intentions. The historian of to-day, no matter 
what his political opinions may be, who contemplates Mr. 
Draper's career as an Executive Councillor, must doubtless arrive 
at the conclusion that he was wrong; that he was an obstructionist 
—a drag on the wheel of progress. But this fact was by no means so 
easy of recognition in 1844 as it is in 1881; and there is no good 
reason for impugning his motives, which, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, were honourable and patriotic. No impartial mind can 
review the acts and characters of the leading members of the 
Conservative party of those times, and come to the conclusion that 
they were all selfish and insincere. Nay, it is evident enough that 
they were at least as sincere and as zealous for the public good as 
were their opponents. 

I wish I could also compliment Mr. Dent upon doing like 

justice to Sir Francis B. Head. 
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Lord Sydenham's doing the very same thing in an infinitely 
more arbitrary and offensive manner. Where Sir Francis 
persuaded, Lord Sydenham coerced, bribed and derided. 

Lower Canada was never consulted as to her own 
destiny. Because a fraction of her people chose to strike for 
independence, peaceable French Canadians were treated 
bodily as a conquered race, with the undisguised object of 
swamping their nationality and language, and over-riding 
their feelings and wishes. It is said that the result has 
justified the means. But what casuistry is this? What sort of 
friend to Responsible Government must he be, who em- 
ploys force to back his argument? To inculcate the volun- 
tary principle at the point of the bayonet, is a peculiarly 
Hibernian process, to say the least. 


DIKE 


3% Tories of the Rebellion Times 


Having, I hope, sufficiently exposed the misrepresentations 
of party writers, who have persistently made it their busi- 
ness to calumniate the Loyalists of 1887-8, I now proceed 
to the pleasanter task of recording the good deeds of some 
of those Loyalists, with whom I was brought into personal 
contact. I begin with: 


ALDERMAN GEORGE T, DENISON, SEN. 


No Toronto citizen of '37 can fail to recall the bluff, hale, 
strongly-built figure of George Taylor Denison, of Belle- 
vue, the very embodiment of the English country squire 
of the times of Addison and Goldsmith. Resolute to enforce 
obedience, generous to the poor, just and fair as a mag- 
istrate, hospitable to strangers and friends, a sound and 
consistent Churchman, a brave soldier and a loyal subject, 
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it seemed almost an anachronism to meet with him any- 
where else than at his own birth-place of Dover Court, with- 
in sight of the Goodwin Sands, in the old-fashioned County 
of Essex, in England. 

He was the son of John Denison, of Hedon, Yorkshire, 
and was born in 1783. He came with his father to Canada 
in 1792, and to Toronto in 1796. Here he married the only 
daughter of Captain Richard Lippincott, a noted U. E. 
Loyalist, who had fought through the Civil War in the 
revolted Colonies now forming the United States. In the 
war of 1812, Mr. Denison served as Ensign in the York 
Volunteers, and was frequently employed on special service. 
He was the officer who, with sixty men, cut out the present 
line of the Dundas Road, from the Garrison Common to 
Lambton Mills, which was necessary to enable communi- 
cation between York and the Mills to be carried on without 
interruption from the hostile fleet on the lake. During the 
attack on York, in the following year, he was commissioned 
to destroy our vessels in the Bay, to save them from falling 
into the enemy's hands. With some he succeeded, but on 
one frigate the captain refused to obey the order, and while 
the point was in dispute, the enemy settled the question by 
capturing the ship, in consequence of which Mr. Denison 
was held as a prisoner for several months, until exchanged. 

Of his services and escapes during the war many amus- 
ing stories are told. He was once sent with a very large sum 
in army bills — some $40,000 — to pay the force then on the 
Niagara River. To avoid suspicion, the money was con- 
cealed in his saddle-bags, and he wore civilian’s clothing. 
His destination was the village of St. David's. Within a mile 
or two of the place, he became aware of a cavalry soldier 
galloping furiously towards him, who, on coming up, asked 
if he was the officer with the money, and said he must ride 
back as fast as possible; the Yankees had driven the British 
out of St. David's, and parties of their cavalry were spread- 
ing over the country. Presently another dragoon came in 
sight, riding at speed and pursued by several of the enemy's 
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horsemen. Ensign Denison turned at once, and after an 
exciting chase for many miles, succeeded in distancing his 
foes and escaping with his valuable charge. 

On another occasion, he had under his orders a number 
of boats employed in bringing army munitions from King- 
ston to York, Somewhere near Port Hope, while creeping 
alongshore to avoid the United States vessels cruising in the 
lake, he observed several of them bearing down in his 
direction. Immediately he ran his boats up a small stream, 
destroying a bridge across its mouth to open a passage, 
and hid them so effectually that the enemy's fleet passed by 
without suspecting their presence. 

About the year 1821, Captain Denison formed the 
design to purchase the farm west of the city, now known 
as the Rusholme property. The owner lived at Niagara. A 
friend who knew of his intention, told him one summer's 
morning, while he was looking at some goods in a store, 
that he would not get the land, as another man had left 
that morning for Niagara, in Oates's sloop, to gain the start 
of him. The day being unusually fine, Mr. Denison noticed 
that the sloop was still in sight, becalmed a mile or two off 
Gibraltar Point. Home he went, put up some money for the 
purchase, mounted his horse and set out for Niagara round 
the head of the lake, travelling all day and through the 
night, and arriving shortly after daybreak. There he saw 
the sloop in the river, endeavouring with the morning 
breeze to make the landing. To rouse up the intending 
vendor, to close the bargain, and get a receipt for the 
money, was soon accomplished; and when the gentleman 
who had hoped to forestall him came on the scene, he was 
wofully chopfallen to find himself distanced in the race. 

From the close of the war until the year 1887, Mr. 
Denison was occupied, like other men of his position, with 
his duties as a magistrate, the cultivation of his farm, and 
the rearing of his family. In 1822, he organized the cavalry 
corps now known as the Governor-General’s Body-Guard. 
When the rebellion broke out, he took up arms again in 
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defence of the Crown, and on the day of the march up 
Yonge Street, was entrusted with the command of the Old 
Fort. At about noon a body of men was seen approaching. 
Eagerly and anxiously the defenders waited, expecting 
every moment an onset, and determined to meet it like 
men. The suspense lasted some minutes, when suddenly 
the Major exclaimed, “Why surely that's my brother Tom!” 
And so it was. The party consisted of a number of good 
loyalists, headed by Thomas Denison, of Weston, hastening 
to the aid of the Government against Mackenzie and his 
adherents. Of course, the gates were soon thrown open, 
and, with hearty cheers on both sides, the new-comers 
entered the Fort. 

For six months Major Denison continued in active 
service with his cavalry, and in the summer of 1838, was 
promoted to command the battalion of West York Militia. 
His eldest son, the late Richard L. Denison, succeeded to 
the command of the cavalry corps, which was kept on 
service for six months in the winter of 1838-9. 

Mr. Denison was elected an alderman of Toronto in 
the year 1884, and served in the same capacity up to the end 
of 1848. 

‘That he was quite independent of the “Family Com- 
pact,” or of any other official clique, is shown by the fact, 
that on Mackenzie's second expulsion from the House of 
Assembly in 1832, Alderman Denison voted for his re- 
election for the County of York. 

Our old friend died in 1853, leaving four sons, viz: 
Richard L. Denison, of Dover Court, named above; the late 
George Taylor Denison, of Rusholme; Robert B. Denison, 
of Bellevue, now Deputy-Adjutant-General for this district; 
Charles L. Denison, of Brockton: and also one daughter, 
living. Among his grandchildren are Colonel George T. 
Denison, commanding the Governor-General’s Body 
Guard, and Police Magistrate; Major F. C. Denison, of the 
same corps: and Lieutenant John Denison, r.x, The whole 
number of the Canadian descendants of John Denison, of 
Hedon, now living, is over one hundred. 
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Col. Richard Lippincott Denison, eldest son of the above, 
was born June 13th, 1814, at the old family estate near 
Weston, on the Humber River, and followed the occupa- 
tion of farming all his life. During the troubles of 1837-8, 
he served his country as captain in command of a troop of 
the Queen's Light Dragoons, He took a prominent part in 
the organization of the Agricultural and Arts Association in 
1844, and for twenty-two years was its treasurer. In 1855, he 
was a commissioner from Canada at the great exposition in 
Paris, France. He also held a prominent position in the 
different county and township agricultural societies for 
over forty-five years; was one of the first directors of the 
Canada Landed Credit Company, and served on its board 
for several years; was at one time President of the late 
Beaver Fire Insurance Company; and at the time of his 
death, President of the Society of York Pioneers. For many 
years he commanded the Militia in the West Riding of the 
City of Toronto; and was alderman for St. Stephen's Ward 
in the City Council, which he represented at the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. 

‘As a private citizen, Richard L. Denison was generally 
popular, notwithstanding his strongly-marked Toryism, 
and outspoken bluntness of speech. His portly presence, 
handsome features, flowing beard, and kindly smile were 
universally welcomed; and when he drove along in his 
sleigh on a bright winter's day, strangers stopped to look at 
him with admiration, and to ask who that finelooking man 
was? Nor did his personal qualities belie his noble exterior. 
For many years his house at Dover Court was one continu- 
‘ous scene of open-handed hospitality. He was generous to a 
fault; a warm friend, and an ever reliable comrade. 

He died March 10th, 1878, at the age of sixty-four years, 
leaving his widow and eight sons and one daughter. Few 
deaths have left so wide a gap as his, in our social circles. 








Colonel George T. Denison, of Rusholme, second son of 
Alderman George T. Denison, sen., was born 17th of July, 

















1816, at Bellevue, Toronto. He was educated at Upper 
Canada College, and became a barrister in 1840. 

He was a volunteer in Col. Fitzgibbon’s rifle company, 
prior to the Rebellion of 1837, and attended every drill 
until it was disbanded. On the Rebellion breaking out, he 
served for a while as one of the guard protecting the Com- 
mercial Bank, and was in the force that marched out to 
Gallows Hill and dispersed Mackenzie's followers. A few 
days after, he went as lieutenant in a company of militia, 
forming part of the column commanded by Col. Sir A. 
MacNab, to the village of Scotland, in the County of Brant, 
and from thence to Navy Island, where he served through 
out the whole siege. He was one of the three officers who 
carried the information to Sir Allan, which led to the 
cutting out and destruction of the steamer Caroline. 

In November, 1838, he was appointed lieutenant in his 
father's troop of cavalry, now the Governor-General’s Body 
Guard; and then just placed under the command of his 
brother, the late Col. Richard L. Denison. He served for 
six months in active service that winter, and put in a course 
of drill for some weeks with the King’s Dragoon Guards, at 
Niagara. 

He was alderman for St. Patrick’s ward for some years. 
In 1849, when Lord Elgin, in Toronto, opened the session 
of Parliament, Col. G. T. Denison escorted His Excellency 
to and from the Parliament House. 

The following account of this affair is copied from 
the “Historical Record of the Governor-General’s Body 
Guard,” by Capt. F. C. Denison: 


“In Montreal, during the riots that followed the passage 
of the Rebellion Losses bill, the troops of cavalry that had 
been on regular service for over ten years, forgot their 
discipline, forgot their duty to their Queen’s representative, 
forgot their esprit de corps, and sat on their horses and 
laughed while the mob were engaged in pelting Lord Elgin 
with eggs. This Toronto troop acted differently, and estab- 
lished a name then for obedience to orders, that should be 
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looked back to with pride by every man who serves in its 
ranks, Unquestionably there was a great deal politically to 
tempt them from their duty, and to lead them to remain 
inactive if nothing worse. But their sense of duty to their 
Queen, through her representative, was so strong, that they 
turned out, taking the Governor-General safely to and from 
the Parliament Buildings, much against the will of a noisy, 
turbulent crowd. This was an excellent proof of what 
esprit de corps will do, and of the good state the troop must 
have been in. His Excellency was so pleased with the loyal- 
ty, discipline and general conduct of the escort on this 
occasion, that he sent orders to the officer commanding, to 
dismount his men, and bring them into the drawing room. 
By His Excellency’s request, Captain Denison presented 
each man individually to him, and he shook hands with 
them all, thanking them personally for their services. They 
were then invited to sit down to a handsome lunch with 
His Excellency’s staff.” 


In 1855, when the volunteer force was created, Col. Deni- 
son took a squadron of cavalry into the new force, and 
afterwards organized the Toronto Field Battery, and in 
1860, the Queen’s Own Rifles; and was appointed com- 
mandant of the 5th and 10th Military Districts, which 
position he held until his death, He was recommended, 
with Colonel Sewell and Colonel Dyde, for the order of St. 
Michael and St. George; but before the order was granted 
he had died, and Col. Dyde, c.m.., alone of the three, lived 
to enjoy the honour. Col. Denison was the senior officer in 
Ontario at the time of his death, and may be said to have 
been the father of the volunteer force of this district. 





ALDERMAN DIXON 


Few persons engaged in business took a more prominent 
part in the early history of Toronto, and in the political 
events of the time, than the subject of this sketch. For 
several years he was engaged in trade in the City of Dublin, 
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being the proprietor of the most extensive business of the 
kind, in saddlery and hardware, having the contracts for the 
supply of the cavalry in the Dublin garrison, and also the 
Viceregal establishment. At that time he took a very active 
part in the political warfare of the day, when Daniel 
O'Connell was in the zenith of his power. He and Mr. S. P. 
Bull — father of the late Senator Harcourt P. Bull — were 
active agents in organizing the “Brunswick Lodges,” which 
played no inconsiderable part in the politics of that excit- 
ing period. The despondency that fell upon Irish Protestant 
loyalists when the Emancipation Bill became law, induced 
many to emigrate to America, and among them Mr. Dixon. 
Though actively employed in the management of his busi- 
ness both in Dublin and Toronto, yet he had found time to 
lay in a solid foundation of standard literature, and even of 
theological lore, which qualified him to take a position in 
intellectual society of a high order. He also possessed great 
readiness of speech, a genial, good-natured countenance 
and manner, and a fund of drollery and comic wit, which, 
added to a strong Irish accent he at times assumed, made 
him a special favourite in the City Council, as well as at 
public dinners, and on social festive occasions. I had the 
privilege of an intimate acquaintance with him from 1838 
until his death, and can speak with confidence of his feel- 
ings and principles. 

‘Though so thoroughly Irish, his ancestors came origin- 
ally from Lanarkshire in Scotland, in the reign of James 
I, and held a grant of land in the north of Ireland. He felt 
proud of one of his ancestors, who raised a troop of volun- 
ter cavalry, lost an arm at the Battle of the Boyne, and was 
rewarded by a captain’s commission given under King 
‘William's own hand a few days after. His own father served 
in the “Black Horse,” a volunteer regiment of much note in 
the Irish rebellion. 

‘When Mr. Dixon came to York, his intention was to 
settle at Mount Vernon, in the State of Ohio, where he had 
been informed there was an Episcopal College, and a settle- 
ment of Episcopalians on the College territory. In order to 
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satisfy himself of the truth of these statements, he travelled 
thither alone, leaving his family in the then town of York. 
Disappointed in the result of his visit, he returned here, 
and had almost made up his mind to go back to Dublin, but 
abandoned the intention in consequence of the urgent 
arguments of the Hon. John Henry Dunn, Receiver-Gen- 
eral,* who persuaded him to remain. His first step was to 
secure a lease of the lot of land on King Street, where the 
Messrs. W. A. Murray & Co's. warehouses now stand. He 
built there two frame shops, which were considered marvels 
of architecture at that day, and continued to occupy one of 
them until Wellington Buildings, between Church and 
Toronto Streets, were erected by himself and other enter- 
prising tradesmen. Merchants of all ranks lived over their 
shops in those times, and very handsome residences these 
buildings made. 

In 1834, Mr. Dixon was elected alderman for St. Law- 
rence Ward, which position he continued to hold against 
all assailants, up to the end of 1850. He was also a justice of 
the peace, and did good service in that capacity. In the 
City Council no man was more useful and industrious in all 
good works, and none exercised greater influence over its 
deliberations. 

When the troubles of 1837 began, Alderman Dixon 
threw all his energies into the cause of loyalty, and took so 
active a part in support of Sir F. B, Head’s policy, that his 
advice was on most occasions sought by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and frequently acted upon. Many communi- 
cations on the burning questions of the day passed between 
them. This continued throughout the rule of Sir George 
Arthur, and until the arrival of the Right Hon. C. Poulett 
Thomson, who cared little for the opinions of other men, 
however well qualified to advise and inform. Mr. Dixon 
was too independent and too incorruptible a patriot for 
that accomplished politician. 


* Father of the lamented Lieut-Col. A. R. Dunn, who won the 
Victoria Cross at Balaklava, and died as is believed, by the acci- 
dental discharge of a gun in Abyssinia, 
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Few men in Toronto have done more for the beauti- 
fying of our city. The Adelaide Buildings on King Street 
were long the handsomest, as they were the best built, of 
their class. His house, at the corner of Jarvis and Gerrard 
Streets, set an example for our finest private residences. 
‘The St. Lawrence Hall, which is considered by visitors a 
great ornament to the city, was erected from plans suggested 
by him. And among religious edifices, Trinity Church and 
St. James's Cathedral are indebted to him, the former main- 
ly and the latter in part, for their complete adaptation in 
style and convenience, to the services of the Church to 
which he belonged and which he highly venerated. To 
Trinity Church, especially, which was finished and opened 
for divine service on February 14th, 1844, he gave himself 
up with the most unflagging zeal and watchfulness, examin- 
ing the plans in the minutest details, supervising the work 
as it progressed, almost counting the bricks and measuring 
the stonework, with the eye of a father watching his infant's 
first footsteps. In fact, he was popularly styled “the father 
and founder of Trinity Church,” a designation which 
was justly recognised by Bishop Strachan in his dedication 
sermon.* 

As a friend, I had something to say respecting most of 
his building plans, and fully sympathized with the objects 
he had in view; one of the fruits of my appreciation was the 
following poem, which, although of little merit in itself, is 
perhaps worth preserving as a record of honourable deeds 
and well employed talents: 


‘THE POOR MAN'S CHURCH 





‘Wake, harp of Zion, silent long, 
Nor voiceless and unheard be thou 
While meetest theme of sacred song 
Awaits thy chorded numbers now! 





* The Building Committee of Trinity Church comprised, besides 
Alderman Dixon, Messrs. William Gooderham, Enoch Turner, 
and Joseph Shuter, all since deceased. 
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Too seldom, ‘mid the sounds of strife 
That rudely ring unwelcome here, 

Thy music soothes this fever'd life 

‘With breathings from a holier sphere. 


‘The warrior, wading deep in crime, 
Desertless, lives in poets’ lays; 

‘The statesman wants not stirring rhyme 
To cheer the chequer’d part he plays: 


And Zion's harp, to whom alone, 
Soft-echoing, higher themes belong, 
Oh lend thy sweet aérial tone — 
"Tis meek-eyed Virtue claims the song. 


Beyond the limits of the town 
A summer's ramble, may be seen 
A scattered suburb, newly grown, 
Rude huts, and ruder fields between. 


Life's luxuries abound not there, 
Labour and hardship share the spot; 

Hope wrestles hard with frowning care, 
‘And lesser wants are heeded not. 


Religion was neglected too — 

"Twas far to town — the poor are proud — 
They could not boast a garb as new, 

And shunn’d to join the well-drest crowd. 


No country church adorned the scene, 
In modest beauty smiling fair, 

Of mien so peaceful and serene, 
The poor man feels his home is there. 


Oh England! with thy village chimes, 
Thy church-wed hamlets, scattered wide, 

The emigrant to other climes 

Remembers thee with grateful pride; 











And owns that once at home again, 
With fonder love his heart would bless 
Each humble, lowly, haloéd fane 
That sanctities thy loveliness. 


But here, alas! the heart was wrung 
‘To see so wan, so drear a waste — 

Life’s thorns and briars rankly sprung, 
‘And peace and love, its flowers, displaced. 


‘And weary seasons pass'd away, 

‘As time’s fast ebbing tide roll'd by, 
To thousands rose no Sabbath-day, 

They lived — to suffer — sin —and die! 


Then men of Christian spirit came, 
‘They saw the mournful scene with grief; 
‘To such it e’er hath been the same 
To know distress and give relief. 


‘They told the tale, nor vainly told — 
They won assistance far and wide; 

His heart were dull indeed and cold 
Who such petitioner denied. 


They chose a slightly rising hill 
‘That bordered closely on the road, 

‘And workmen brought of care and skill, 
‘And wains with many a cumbrous load. 





With holy prayer and chanted hymn 
The task was sped upon its way; 

‘And hearts beat high and eyes were dim 
To see so glad a sight that day. 


And slowly as the work ascends, 
In just proportions strong and fair, 
How watchfully its early friends 
With zealous ardour linger near. 





"Tis finished now —a Gothic pile, 
— Brave handiwork of faith and love — 
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In England’s ancient hallowed style, 
‘That pointeth aye, like hope, above: 


With stately tower and turret high, 

And quaint-arch’d door, and buttress’d wall, 
And window stain’d of various dye, 

And antique moulding over all. 


And hark! the Sabbath-going bell! 
A solemn tale it peals abroad — 

To all around its echoes tell 
“This building is the house of God!” 


Say, Churchman! doth no still, small voice 
‘Within you whisper — “ while tis day 
Go bid the desert place rejoice! 
Your Saviour's high behest obey: 


“Say not your pow’rs are scant and weak, 
What hath been done, may be anew; 
He addeth strength to all who seek 
To serve Him with affection true.” 


Alderman Dixon was not only a thorough-going and 
free-handed Churchman, but was very popular with the 
ministers and pastors of other religious denominations. The 
heads of the Methodist Church, and even the higher Ro- 
man Catholic clergy of Toronto, frequently sought his 
advice and assistance to smooth down asperities and rec- 
oncile feuds, He was every man’s friend, and had no ene- 
mies of whom I ever heard. He wrote with facility, and 
argued with skill and readiness. His memory was exceed- 
ingly retentive; he knew and could repeat page after page 
from Dryden's “Virgil” and Pope’s “Homer.” Any allusion 
to them would draw from him forty or fifty lines in con- 
nection with its subject. Mickle’s “Lusiad” he knew equally 
well, and was fond of reciting its most beautiful descrip- 
tions of scenery and places in South Africa and India. He 
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was an enthusiastic book-collector, and left a valuable li- 
brary, containing many very rare and curious books he had 
brought from Dublin, and to which he made several ad- 
ditions. It is now in the possession of his eldest son, Arch- 
deacon Dixon, of Guelph. 

With the Orange body, Alderman Dixon exercised 
considerable influence, which he always exerted in favour 
of a Christian regard for the rights and feelings of those 
who differed from them. On one occasion, and only one, 
I remember his suffering some indignity at their hands. He 
and others had exerted themselves to induce the Orange- 
men to waive their annual procession, and had succeeded 
so far as the city lodges were concerned. But the country 
lodges would not forego their cherished rights, and on “the 
12th"—I forget the year—entered Toronto from the west 
in imposing numbers. At the request of the other magis- 
trates, Alderman Dixon and, I think, the late Mayor 
Gurnett, met the procession opposite Osgoode Hall, and 
remonstrated with the leaders for disregarding the wishes 
of the City Council and the example of their city brethren. 
His eloquence, however, was of no avail, and he and his 
colleague were rudely thrust aside. 

‘As president of the St. Patrick's Society, he did much 
to preserve unanimity in that body, which then embraced 
Irishmen of all creeds among its members. His speeches at 
its annual dinners were greatly admired for their ability 
and liberality; and it was a favourite theme of his, that the 
three nationalities—Irish, Scotch and English—together 
formed an invincible combination; while if unhappily 
separated, they might have to succumb to inferior races. He 
concluded his argument on one occasion by quoting Scott's 
striking lines on the Battle of Waterloo: 


“Yes—Agincourt may be forgot, 
And Cressy be an unknown spot, 

‘And Blenheim's name be new: 
But still in glory and in song, 
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For many an age remembered long, 
Shall live the tow'rs of Hougoumont 
And Field of Waterloo.” 


The peals of applause and rapture with which these 
patriotic sentiments were received, will not easily be for- 
gotten by his hearers, 

Nor were his literary acquirements limited to such sub- 
jects. The works of Jeremy Taylor and other great divines 
of the Stewart period, he was very familiar with, and es- 
teemed highly. He was also a great authority in Irish his- 
tory and antiquities; enquiries often came to him from 
persons in the United States and elsewhere, respecting 
disputed and doubtful questions, which he was generally 
competent to solve. 

Mr. Dixon was Jong an active member of the commit- 
tee of the Church Society; and the first delegate of St. 
James's Church to the first Diocesan Synod. In these and all 
other good works, he was untiring and disinterested. When- 
ever there was any gathering of clergy he received as many 
as possible in his house, treating them with warm-hearted 
hospitality. 

Mr. Dixon died in the year 1855, leaving a large family 
of sons and daughters, of whom several have acquired 
distinction in various ways. His eldest son, Alexander, 
graduated in King’s College, at the time when Adam 
Crooks, Judge Boyd, Christopher Robinson, Judge Kings- 
mill, D. McMichael, the Rev. W. Stennett, and others well 
known in public life, were connected with that university. 
Mr. Dixon was university prizeman in History and Belles- 
Lettres in his third year; took the prize for English oration; 
and wrote the prize poem two years in succession. He is 
now Rector of Guelph, and Archdeacon of the northern 
half of the Niagara diocese. He was also one of the contri 
utors to the “Maple Leaf.” 

William, second son of Alderman Dixon, was Dominion 
Emigration Agent in London, England, where he died in 
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1873. Concerning him, the Hon. J. H. Pope, Minister of 
Agriculture, stated that he “was the most correct and con- 
scientious administrator he had ever met.” He said further 
in Parliament: 


“The Premier had gone so far as to state that the present 
Agent General was a person of wonderful ability, and had 
done more than his predecessors to promote emigration to 
Canada. He (Mr. Pope) regretted more than he could ex- 
press the death of Mr. Dixon, the late agent. He was held 
in high esteem both here and in the old country, and was a 
gentleman who never identified himself with any political 
party, but fairly and honestly represented Canada.” 


Another son, Major Fred E. Dixon, is well known in 
connection with the Queen’s Own, of Toronto. 


DIKE 


32 More Tories of Rebellion Times 


EDWARD G. O'BRIEN 


My first introduction to this gentleman was on the day 
after I landed at Barrie, in 1883. He was then living at his 
log cottage at Shanty Bay, an indentation of the shore near 
the mouth of Kempenfeldt Bay, at the south-west angle of 
Lake Simcoe. I was struck with the comparative elegance 
pervading so primitive an establishment. Its owner was 
evidently a thorough gentleman, his wife an accomplished 
lady, and their children well taught and courteous. The 
surrounding scenery was picturesque and delightful. The 
broad expanse of the bay opening out to Lake Simcoe— 
the graceful sweep of the natural foliage sloping down from 
high banks to the water's edge—are impressed vividly upon 
my memory, even at this long interval of fifty years. It 
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seemed to me a perfect gem of civilization, set in the wildest 
of natural surroundings. 

I was a commissioner of the Court of Requests at Barrie, 
along with Col. O'Brien, in 1834, and in that capacity had 
constant opportunities of meeting and appreciating him. 
He had seen service as midshipman in the Royal Navy, as 
well as in the Army; was an expert yachtsman of course; 
and had ample opportunities of indulging his predilection 
for the water, on the fine bay fronting his house. At that 
time it was no unusual thing in winter, to see wolves chas- 
ing deer over the thick ice of the bay. On one occasion, 
being laid up with illness, the Captain was holding a 
magistrate’s court in his dining-room overlooking the bay. 
In front of the house was a wide lawn, and beyond it a 
sunken fence, not visible from the house. The case under 
consideration was probably some riotous quarrel among 
the inhabitants of a coloured settlement near at hand, who 
were constantly at loggerheads with each other or with 
their white neighbours. In the midst of the proceedings, 
the Captain happened to catch sight of a noble stag dash. 
ing across the ice, pursued by several wolves. He beckoned 
a relative who assisted on the farm, and whispered to him 
to get out the dogs. A few seconds afterwards the baying of 
the hounds was heard. The unruly suitors caught the 
sound rushed to the window and door, then out to the 
grounds; plaintiff, defendant, constables and all, helter 
skelter, until they reached the sunken fence, deeply buried 
in snow, over which they tumbled en masse, amid a chorus 
of mingled shouts and objurgations that baffles description. 
Whether the hearing of the case was resumed that day or 
not, I cannot say, but it seems doubtful. 

His naval and military experience naturally showed it- 
self in Colonel O'Brien’s general bearing; he possessed the 
polished manners and high-bred courtesy of some old 
Spanish hidalgo, together with a sufficient share of corre- 
sponding hauteur when displeased. The first whispers of 
the Rebellion of 1837, brought him to the front. He called 
together his loyal neighbours, who responded so promptly 
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that not a single able-bodied man was left in the locality; 
only women and children, and two or three male invalids, 
staying behind, With his men he marched for Toronto; 
but when at Bond Head, received orders from the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to remain there, and take charge of the 
district, which had been the head quarters of dissaffection. 
When quiet was restored, he returned to Shanty Bay, and 
resided there for several years; occupying the position of 
chairman of the Quarter Sessions for the Simcoe District. 
After the erection of the County of Simcoe into a munici- 
pality, he removed with his family to Toronto, where he 
entered into business as a land agent; was instrumental in 
forming a company to construct a railroad to Lake Huron 
via Sarnia, of which he acted as secretary; afterwards or- 
ganized and became manager of the Provincial Insurance 
Company, which position he occupied until 1857. 

In the year 1840, died Mr. Thos. Dalton, proprietor 
and editor of the Toronto Patriot newspaper; the paper 
was continued by his widow until 1848, when Col. O’Brien, 
through my agency, became proprietor of that journal, 
which I engaged to manage for him. The editor was his 
brother, Dr. Lucius O'Brien, a highly educated and tal- 
ented, but not popular, writer. Col. O'Brien's motive in 
purchasing the paper was solely patriotic, and he was 
anxiously desirous that its columns should be closed to 
everything that was not strictly—even quixotically—chiv- 
alrous, His sensitiveness on this score finally led to a differ- 
ence of opinion between the brothers, which ended in Dr. 
O’Brien’s retirement. 

At that time, as a matter of course, the Patriot and the 
Globe were politically antagonistic. The Colonist, then 
conducted by Hugh Scobie, represented the Scottish Con- 
servatives in politics, and the Kirk of Scotland in religious 
matters. Therefore, it often happened, that the Patriot and 
Colonist were allied together against the Globe; while at 
other times, the Patriot stood alone in its support of the 
English Church, and had to meet the assaults of the other 
two journals—a triangular duel, in fact. A spiteful corre- 
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spondent of the Colonist had raked up some old Edinburgh 
slanders affecting the personal reputation of Mr. Peter 
Brown, father of George Brown, and joint publisher of the 
Globe. Those slanders were quoted editorially in the 
Patriot, without my knowledge until I saw them in print 
on the morning of publication. I at once expressed my 
entire disapproval of their insertion; and Col. O’Brien took 
the matter so much to heart, that, without letting me know 
his decision, he removed his brother from the editorship, 
and placed it temporarily in my hands. My first editorial 
act was, by Col. O'Brien's desire, to disavow the offensive 
allusions, and to apologize personally to Mr. Peter Brown 
therefor. This led to a friendly feeling between the latter 
gentleman and myself, which continued during his lifetime. 

On the 25th of May, 1849, the great fire occurred in 
Toronto, which consumed the Patriot office, as well as the 
cathedral and many other buildings. Soon afterwards Col. 
O'Brien sold his interest in the Patriot to Mr. Ogle R. 
Gowan. 

I have been favoured with the perusal of some “jot- 
tings” in the Colonel’s own hand-writing, from which I 
make an extract, describing his first experience of the 
service at the age of fourteen, as midshipman on board 
uM, 36 gun Frigate Doris, commanded by his father’s 
cousin, Capt. (afterwards Admiral) Robert O’Brien: 









“The Doris joined the outward-bound fleet at Portsmouth, 
where about 1700 vessels of all sizes, from first-class India- 
men of 1400 tons to small fruit-carviers from the Mediter- 
ranean of 60 tons, were assembled for convoy. At first, and 
along the more dangerous parts of the Channel from pri- 
vateers, the convoy continued to be a large one, including 
especially many of the smaller men-of-war, but among them 
were two or three line-of-battle ships and heavy frigates 
under orders for the Mediterranean, The whole formed a 
magnificent sight, not often seen. After a while the out- 
siders dropped off, some to one place, some to another, one 
large section being the North American trade, another the 
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Mediterranean, until the Doris was left commodore of the 
main body, being the West Indiamen, South American tra- 
ders, and Cape and East Indiamen, and a stately fleet it 
was. With the Doris was the Salsette, a frigate of the same 
class, and some smaller craft. This convoy, though small 
apparently for such a fleet in that very active war, was ma- 
terially strengthened by the heavy armaments of the regular 
traders in the East India Company's service in the China 
trade, of which there were twelve, I think. These ships were 
arranged in two lines, between which all the others were 
directed to keep their course; the Doris leading in the 
centre between the two lines of Chinamen, and the Salsette 
bringing up the rear, while two or three sloops of war ho- 
vered about, My berth on board the Doris was that of signal 
midshipman, which was simply to keep an eye on every 
individual craft in the fleet... On reaching the Canaries, 
the fleet came to an anchor in Santa Cruz roads, at the 
island of Teneriffe, for the purpose of filling up water, and 
enabling the Indiamen to lay in a stock of wine for the 
round voyage. The Doris and larger ships outside, and the 
Salsette and smaller ones closer in, and.an uncommon tight 
pack it was. The proper landing place, and only place in- 
deed where casks could be conveniently shipped, was the 
mole, a long, narrow, high pier or wharf, with a flight of 
stairs or steps to the water. This was generally one jam from 
end to end, as well on the pier as on the water, crowded 
above by casks of all sizes, wine and water, every spare foot 
or interstice between the casks crammed with idle, lazy, 
loafing Portuguese, the scum and chief part of the popu- 
lation of the town, assembled there certainly not to work, 
but amazingly active and busy in looking on, swearing, 
directing and scolding—terribly in the seamen’s way, and 
by them very unceremoniously kicked and flung aside and 
into the next man’s path. Sometimes there was a scuffle, 
and then a rare scrimmage caused by a party of soldiers 
from the mole rushing in to keep the peace. They were 
immediately pitched into by the blue jackets, who instead 
of rolling their casks towards their boats, tacked as they 
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called it, and sent the barrels flying among the soldiers’ 
legs. More than one cask of wine in this manner went the 
wrong way over the pier, down among the boats below, 
where there was, in its own way, much the same state of 
confusion, with a good deal more danger. Ships’ boats, from 
the jolly-boat manned by lads, hurried ashore to seek stray 
pursers’ clerks with their small plunder, or stewards and 
servants with bundles of washed clothing—to the heavy 
launch loaded with water casks pushing out or striving to 
get in—each boat's crew utterly reckless, and under no 
control, intent only on breaking their own way in or out, 
so that it was marvellous how any escaped damage. And the 
thing reached its climax, when at daylight on the last day, 
the signal was made to prepare to weigh anchor. I had been 
ashore the day before, with a strong working party and 
three of the frigate’s boats, under the command of one of 
the lieutenants, assisting the Indiamen in getting off their 
wine and water; and so, when sent this morning on the 
same duty, I was somewhat up to the work. I had therefore 
put on my worst clothes; all I wanted was to have my mid- 
shipman’s jacket as conspicuous as possible, having dis- 
covered in the previous day's experience the value of the 
authority of discipline. Our work this day was also in- 
creased by the sure precursor of bad weather, a rising sea; 
and as the town is situated on an open roadstead, the surf 
on the beach, which, though always more or less an ob- 
struction, had been hitherto passable, was now insur- 
mountable; all traffic had to be crowded over the pier, 
including late passengers, men and women, and more than 
one bunch of children, with all the odds and ends of clothes- 
baskets, marketing, curiosities, &c, ¢c. What a scene! We 
naval mids found ourselves suddenly raised to great im- 
portance; and towards noon I became a very great man 
indeed. The Doris being outside, she was of course the first 
under weigh, and around her were the larger Indiamen, 
also getting under sail—the commodore constantly en- 
forcing his signals by heavy firing. But big as these ships 
were, and notwithstanding their superior discipline, they 
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had nearly as many laggards as the smaller fry... . All the 
forenoon the weather had been getting more and more 
threatening, and the breeze and sea rose together. About 
11 o'clock a.m. we all knew that we were in for something 
in the shape of a gale, and the Doris made signal for her 
boats and the working party to return to the ship; and soon 
after, for the Salsette and the inshore ships to get under 
weigh. Our lieutenant, however, seeing the state of things 
ashore, directed me to remain with one of the cutters and 
three or four spare hands; and if the frigate should be 
blown off during the night, to get on board a particular 
vessel—a fast sailing South Sea whaler, that had acted as 
tender to the frigate and whose master promised to look 
after us, as well as any others of the Doris’s people who 
might still be on shore. Thus I was left in sole command, 
as the Salsette had also recalled her boats and working 
parties. Although she would send no help ashore, she re- 
mained still at anchor. Capt. Bowen, her commander, con- 
tenting himself with sheeting home his top-sails, and 
repeating the commodore’s signal to the inshore ships. We 
afterwards found out the secret of all this. Bowen disliked 
the idea of playing second fiddle, and wanted to be com- 
modore himself, and this was a beautiful opportunity to 
divide the fleet. But as matters got worse, and difficulties 
increased, we succeeded in getting them more under con- 
trol. The crowd, both of casks and live stock on the wharf, 
and of boats beneath, gradually diminished. The merchant 
seaman, and especially the crews of the larger boats of the 
Indiamen, worked manfully. The smaller boats were taken 
outside, and regular gangs formed to pass all small parcels, 
and especially women and children passengers, across the 
inner heavy tier to them. This, the moment the seamen 
caught the idea, became great fun; and a rousing cheer was 
raised when a fat, jolly steward’s wife was regularly par- 
buckled over the side of the pier, and passed, decently and 
decorously (on her back, she dare not kick for fear of show- 
ing her legs) like a bale of goods, from hand to hand, or 
rather from arms to arms, to a light gig outside all. This 
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being successfully achieved, I turned to a party of passen- 
gers standing by, and who, though anxious themselves, 
could not help laughing, and proposed to pass them out in 
the same manner; making the first offer to a comely nurse- 
maid of the party. I was very near getting my ears boxed 
for my kindness and courtesy, so I turned to the mistress 
instead, who however contented herself by quietly enquir- 
ing whether there was no other way; of course another way 
was soon found; a few chairs were got, which were soon 
rigged by the seamen, by means of which, first the children, 
and then their elders, men and women, were easily passed 
down to the boats below, and from thence to the boat 
waiting safely outside. In all this work I was not only sup- 
ported in authority by the different ships’ officers and 
mates superintending their own immediate concerns, but 
also by a number of gentlemen, merchants and others, most 
of whom came down to the pier to see and assist their 
friends among the passengers safe off. By their help also I 
was enabled, not knowing a word of their language myself, 
to get material help from the Portuguese standing by; and 
also got the officer in command of the guard at the mole- 
head, to clear the pier of all useless hands, and place sentries 
here and there over stray packages, put down while the 
owners sought their own proper boats among the crowd. 
And so at length our work was fairly pushed through, and 
though late, I managed to get my party safe aboard our 
friend the whaler, who had kept his signal lights burning 
for us. Long before, the Doris had bore up, and under bare 
poles had drifted with a large portion of the fleet to the 
southward; and I saw no more of her, until some months 
afterwards I joined her in Macao Roads.” 


‘This was in the year 1814; soon afterwards the peace with 
America put an end to our midshipman’s prospects of 
advancement in the navy, to his great and life-long regret. 
He obtained a commission in the Scots Greys, and ex- 
changed into the 58th Regiment, then under orders for 
service in the West Indies, where his health failed him, 
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and he was compelled to retire on half-pay. But his love for 
the sea soon induced him to enter the merchant service, 
in which he made many voyages to the East. This also, a 
severe illness obliged him to resign, and to abandon the 
sea for ever. He then came to Canada, to seek his fortune 
in the backwoods, where I found him in 1833. 

Mr. O'Brien's relations with his neighbours in the 
backwoods were always kindly, and gratifying to both 
parties. One evening, some friends of his heard voices on 
the water, as a boat rowed past his grounds. 

One man asked: 

“Who lives here?” 

“Mr. O'Brien,” was the reply. 

“What is he like?” 

“He's a regular old tory.” 

“Oh then, I suppose he’s very proud and distant?” 

But that he was either proud or distant, his neighbour 
would not allow, and other voices joined in describing him 
as the freest and kindest of men—still they all agreed that 
he was a “regular old tory.” ‘The colonel was the last man 
in the world to object to such an epithet, but those who 
used it meant probably to describe his sturdy, uncompro- 
mising principles, and manly independence. A more utterly 
guileless, single-hearted man never breathed. Warm and 
tender-hearted, humble-minded and forgiving, he deplored 
his hastiness of temper, which was, indeed, due to nervous 
irritability, the result of severe illness coupled with heavy 
mental strain when young, from the effects of which he 
never entirely recovered. He was incapable of a mean 
thought or dishonourable deed, and never fully realized 
that there could be others who were unlike him in this 
respect. Hence, during the long course of his happy and 
useful, but not wholly prosperous life, he met each such 
lapse from his.own high standard of honour with the same 
indignant surprise and pain. His habitual reverent-mind- 
edness led him to respect men of all shades of thought and 
feeling, while to sympathize with sorrow and suffering was 
as natural to him as the air he breathed. 
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A neighbour who had had a sudden, sharp attack of 
illness, meeting one of the colonel’s family, said very 
simply, “I knew you had not heard that I was ill, for Mr. 
O’Brien has not been to see me; but please tell him I shall 
not be about for some time.” The man looked upon it as 
a matter of course that his old friend the colonel would 
have gone to see him if informed of his illness. 

And if Mr. O'Brien's friends and neighbours have 
kindly recollections of him and of his family, these latter 
on their part are never tired of recalling unvarying friend- 
liness and countless acts of kindness from all their neigh- 
bours. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be appropriately 
added that Mrs. O’Brien (his wife) was his guardian angel 
—his mother in Israel—the nurse of the sick, the comforter 
of the miserable; wise, discreet, loving, patient, adored by 
children, the embodiment of unselfishness. To her Toronto 
was indebted for its first ragged school. 

A few years before the colonel’s death, his foreman on 
the farm, living at the lodge, had five children, of whom 
three died there of diptheria. Mrs. O’Brien brought the 
remainder to her own house—“The Woods”—to try and 
save them, the parents being broken-hearted and helpless. 
It is said to have been a touching spectacle to see the old 
Colonel carrying about one poor dying child to soothe it, 
while Mrs. O'Brien nursed the other. Of these two, one 
died and the other recovered. 

The selfish are—happily—forgotten. The unselfish, 
never. Their memory lives in Shanty Bay as a sweet odour 
that never seems to pass away. It is still a frequent sugges- 
tion, “what would Mrs. O’Brien or the Colonel have done 
under the circumstances.” 

In his declining years, failing health, and disease con- 
tracted in India, dimmed the cheerfulness of Mr. O'Brien's 
nature. But none so chivalrously anxious to repair an un- 
intentional injury or a hasty word. 

He and his wife lie side by side in the burial ground of 
the church he was mainly instrumental in building, Over 
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them is a simple monument in shape of an Irish cross—on 
it these words: 


“In loving remembrance of Edward George O’Brien, who 
died September 8, 1875, age 76: and of Mary Sophia his 
wife, who died October 14, 1876, age 78: This stone is 
raised by their children. He, having served his country by 
sea and land, became a.v. 1830 the founder of the settle- 
‘ment and mission of Shanty Bay. She was a true wife and 
zealous in all good works, Faithful servants, they rest in 
hope.” 





JOHN W. GAMBLE 


“Squire Gamble”—the name by which this gentleman was 
familiarly known throughout the County of York—was 
bom at the Old Fort in Toronto, in 1799. His father, Dr. 
John Gamble, was stationed there as resident surgeon to 
the garrison. The family afterwards removed to Kingston, 
where the boy received his education. It was characteristic 
of him, that when about to travel to York, at the age of 
fifteen, to enter the store of the late Hon. Wm. Allan, he 
chose to make the journey in a canoe, in which he coasted 
along by day, and by night camped on shore. In course of 
time, he entered extensively into the business of a miller 
and country merchant, in which he continued all his life 
with some intervals. 

In manner and appearance Mr. Gamble was a fine 
specimen of a country magistrate of half a century ago. 
While the rougher sort of farming men looked up to him 
with very salutary apprehension, as a stern represser of 
vice and evil doing, they and everybody else did justice to 
his innate kindness of heart, and his generosity towards 
the poor and suffering. He was, in the best sense of the 
phrase, a popular man. His neighbours knew that in every 
good work, either in the way of personal enterprise, in the 
promotion of religious and educational objects, or in the 
furtherance of the general welfare, Squire Gamble was 
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sure to be in the foremost place. His farm was a model to 
all others; his fields were better cleared; his fences better 
kept; his homestead was just perfection, both in point of 
orderly management and in an intellectual sense—at least, 
such was the opinion of his country neighbours, and they 
were not very far astray. Add to these merits, a tall manly 
form, an eagle eye, and a commanding mien, and you have 
a pretty fair picture of Squire Gamble. 

As a member of parliament, to which he was three 
times elected by considerable majorities, Mr. Gamble was 
hard-working and independent, He supported good mea- 
sures, from whichever side of the House they might origin- 
ate, and his vote was always safe for progressive reforms. 
His toryism was limited entirely to questions of a constitu- 
tional character, particularly such as involved loyalty to 
the throne and the Empire. And in this, Mr. Gamble was 
a fair representative of his class. And here I venture to 
assert, that more narrowness of political views, more 
rigidity of theological dogma, more absolutism in a party 
sense, has been exhibited in Canada by men of the Puritan 
school calling themselves Reformers, than by those who 
are styled Tories. 

Perhaps the most important act of Mr. Gamble’s politi- 
cal life, was the part he took in the organization of the 
British American League in 1849. Into that movement he 
threw all his energies, and the ultimate realization of its 
views affords the best proof of the correctness of his judg- 
ment and foresight. About it, however, I shall have more to 
say in another chapter. 

Mr. Gamble, as I have said, was foremost in all public 
improvements. To his exertions are chiefly due the opening 
and construction of the Vaughan plank road, from near 
Weston, by St. Andrew's, to Woodbridge, Pine Grove, and 
Kleinburg; which gave an easy outlet to a large tract of 
country to the north-west of Toronto, and enabled the 
farmers to reach our market to their and our great mutual 
advantage. 

He was a man who made warm friends and active 
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enemies, being very outspoken in the expression of his 
opinions and feelings. But even his strongest political foes 
came to him in full confidence that they were certain to get 
justice at his hands. And occasionally his friends found out, 
that no inducement of personal regard could warp his 
judgment in any matter affecting the rights of other men. 
In this way he made some bitter adversaries on his own 
side of politics. 

Among Mr. Gamble’s public acts was the erection of 
the church at Mimico, and that at Pine Grove; in aid of 
which he was the chief promoter, giving freely both time 
and means to their completion. For years he acted as lay- 
reader at one or other of those churches, travelling some 
distance in all weather to do so. His whole life, indeed, 
was spent in benefiting his neighbours in all possible ways. 

He died in December, 1873, and was buried at Wood- 
bridge. 


SKE 





33 A Choice of a Church 


I have mentioned that I was educated as a Swedenborgian, 
or rather a member of the New Jerusalem Church, as the 
followers of Emanuel Swedenborg prefer to be called. As a 
boy, I was well read in his works, and was prepared to tilt 
with all comers in his cause. But I grew less confident as I 
became more conversant with the world and with general 
literature. At the age of fifteen I was nominated a Sunday- 
school teacher in a small Swedenborgian chapel in the 
Waterloo road, and declined to act because the school was 
established with the object of converting from the religion 
of their parents the children of poor Roman Catholic fa- 
milies in that neighbourhood, which I thought an insidi- 
ous, and therefore an evil mode of disseminating religious 
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doctrine. Of course, this was a sufficiently conceited pro- 
ceeding on the part of so young a theologian. But the same 
feeling has grown up with me in after life. I hold that 
Christians are ill-employed, who spend their strength in 
missionary attempts to change the creed of other branches 
of the Christian Church, while their efforts at conversion 
might be much better utilised in behalf of the heathen, or, 
what is the same thing in effect, the untaught multitudes 
in our midst who know nothing whatever of the teachings 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

It will, perhaps, surprise some of my readers to hear 
that Swedenborg never contemplated the founding of a 
sect. He was a civil engineer, high in rank at the Swedish 
court, and was ennobled for the marvellous feat of trans- 
porting the Swedish fleet from sea to sea, across the king- 
dom and over a formidable chain of mountains. He was 
also what would now be called an eminent scientist, rank- 
ing with Buffon, Humboldt, Kant, Herschel, and others of 
the first men of his day in Europe, and even surpassing 
them all in the extent and variety of his philosophical 
researches. His “Animal Kingdom’ and “Physical Sciences” 
are wonderful efforts of the human mind, and still maintain 
a high reputation as scientific works. 

At length Swedenborg conceived the idea that he en- 
joyed supernatural privileges—that he had communings 
with angels and archangels—that he was permitted to enter 
the spiritual world, and to record what he there saw and 
heard. Nay, even to approach our Saviour himself, in His 
character of the Triune God, or sole impersonation of the 
Divine Trinity. Unlike Mahomet and most other pretend- 
ers to inspired missions, Swedenborg never sought for 
power, honour or applause. He was to the day of his death 
a quiet gentleman of the old school, unassuming, courte- 
ous, and a good man in every sense of the word. 

I remember that one of my first objections to the 
writings of Swedenborg, was on account of his declaring 
the Church of France to be the most spiritual of all the 
churches on earth; which dogma immensely offended my 
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youthful English pride. His first “readers” were members 
of various churches—clergymen of the Church of England, 
professors in universities, literary students, followers of 
‘Wesley, and generally devout men and women of all deno- 
minations. In time they began to assemble together for 
“reading meetings;” and so at length grew into a sect—a 
designation, by the way, which they still stoutly repudiate. 
I remember one clergyman, the Rev. John Clowes, rector 
of a church in Manchester, who applied to the Bishop of 
Lichfield for leave to read and teach from the works of 
Swedenborg, and was permitted to do so on account of their 
entirely harmless character. 

‘When still young, I noticed with astonishment, that the 
transcendental virtues which Swedenborg inculcated were 
very feebly evidenced in the lives of his followers; that they 
were not by any means free from pride, ostentation, even 
peculation and the ordinary trickery of trade—in fact, that 
they were no better than their fellow-Christians generally. 
‘When I came to Toronto, I of course mixed with all sorts 
of people, and found examples of thoroughly consistent 
Christian life amongst all the various denominations— 
Roman Catholics, English Churchmen, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, and many others— 
which taught me the lesson, that it is not a man’s formal 
creed that is of importance, so much as his personal sincer- 
ity as a follower of Christ's teachings and example. 

I was at the same time forcibly impressed with another 
leading idea—that no where in the Scriptures have we any 
instance of a divinely regulated government, in which the 
worship of God did not occupy a chief place. I thought—I 
still think—that the same beneficent principle which makes 
Christianity a part of the common law of England, and of 
all her colonies, including the United States, should extend 
to the religious instruction of every soul in the community, 
gentle or simple, and more especially to what are called the 
off-scourings of society. 

Looking around me, I saw that of all the churches with- 
in my purview, the Church of England most completely 
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met my ideal—that she was the Church by law established 
in my motherland—that she allowed the utmost latitude 
to individual opinion—in fine, that she held the Bible wide 
open to all her children, and did her best to extend its 
knowledge to all mankind, Had I been a native of Scotland, 
upon the same reasoning I must have become a Presby- 
terian, or a Lutheran in Holland or Germany, or a Roman 
Catholic in France or Spain. But that contingency did not 
then present itself to me. 

So I entered the Church of England; was confirmed 
by Bishop Strachan, at St. James's Cathedral, in the year 
1839, if I remember rightly, and have never since, for one 
instant, doubted the soundness of my conclusions. 

On this occasion, as on many others, my emotions 
shaped themselves in a poetical form, The two following 
pieces were written for the Church newspaper, of which I 
was then the printer, in partnership with Messrs. Rowsell: 


HYMN FOR EASTER* 


Christ is risen! Jesu lives; 
He lives His faithful ones to bless; 
‘The grave to life its victim gives— 
Our grief is changed to joyfulness. 


‘The sleeping Saints, whom Israel slew, 
Waking, shall list the joyful sound; 

He—their first fruits—doth live anew, 
Hell hath a mighty conqueror found. 


Paschal offering! spotless Lamb! 
For us was heard thy plaintive cry; 


* [Samuel Thompson's inspiration for this poem comes from 
“Christ is Risen,” which he describes as “‘the Easter salutation of 
the Primitive Church,” and which goes as follows}: 





“Christ is risen from the dead and become the first fruits of them 
that slept, 

For since by man came death; by man came also the resurrection 
of the dead. 


For as in Adam all die; even so in Christ all shall be made alive.” 
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For us, in agony and shame, 
Thy blood’s sweet incense soar'd on high. 


By erring man came woe—the grave— 

‘The ground accurs’d—the blighted tree— 
Jesus, as man, for ransom gave 

Himself, from death to set us free. 


Christ is risen! saints, rejoice! 
Your hymns of praise enraptured pour— 
Ye heavenly angels, lend your voice— 
Jesus shall reign for evermore! 
Hallelujah! Amen 


‘THE SINNER’S COMPLAINT AND CONSOLATION 


Oh for a conscience free from sint 
Oh for a breast all pure within— 

A soul that, seraph winged, might fly 
"Mid heav'n’s full blaze unshrinkingly, 
And bask in rays of wisdom, bright 
From nis own throne of life and light. 


Peace, pining spirit! know’st thou not that jesus died for 
thee— 
For thee alone His last sigh breathed upon th’ accursed 
tree; 
For thee His Omnipresence chain’d within a mortal 
“clod”— 
And bore thy guilt, to be as well thy Saviour as thy cov: 
Aye, suffered anguish more—far more—than thou canst 
e’en conceive, 
Thy sins to cleanse—thy self-earnt condemnation to relieve. 


And did He suffer so for me? 
Did we endure upon the tree 
A living death—a mortal’s woe, 
With pangs that mortals cannot know! 
Oh triumph won most wofully! 
My saviour died for me—for me! 











And have I basely wish’d to make this wondrous off’ring 
vain; 

Shall love so vast, be unrepaid by grateful love again? 

Ohi true affection never chafes at obligation’s chain, 

But hugs with joy the gracious yoke whose guidance is its 
gain; 

And such the Saviour’s ardent love—His suff'ring pa- 
tience—these 

Most unlike human bonds, are cancell’d by their own 
increase. 


Rejoice, my soul! though sin be thine, 
Thy refuge seek in grace divine: 

And mark His Word—more joy shall be 
In heav'n for sinners such as thee 
Repenting, than can e’er be shown 

For scores whom guilt hath never known. 


In explanation of my having become, in 1840, printer of 
the Church newspaper, I must go back to the date of Lord 
Sydenham’s residence in Toronto. The Loyalist party, as 
stated already, became grievously disgusted with the iron 
grasp which that nobleman fastened upon each and every 
person in the remotest degree under government control. 
Not only the high officers of the Crown, such as the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer and Secretary, the Executive Councillors, 
the Attorney-General and the Sheriff, but also the editors 
of newspapers publishing the government advertisements, 
in Toronto and elsewhere, were dictated to, as to what 
measures they should oppose, and what support. It was “my 
government,”—“my policy”—not “the policy of my ad- 
ministration,” before which they were required to bow 
down and blindly worship. There were, however, still men 
in Toronto independent enough to refuse to stoop to the 
dust; and they met together and taking up the Toronto 
Herald as their mouthpiece, subscribed sufficient funds for 
the payment of a competent editor, in the person of George 
Anthony Barber, English Master of Upper Canada College, 
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now chiefly remembered as the introducer and fosterer of 
the manly game of cricket in Toronto. He was an eloquent 
and polished writer, and created for the paper a wide 
reputation as a conservative journal. 

About the same time, Messrs. Henry and William 
Rowsell, well-known booksellers, undertook the printing 
of the Church newspaper, which was transferred from 
Cobourg to Toronto, under the editorship of Mr. John 
Kent,—a giant in his way—and subsequently of the Rev. 
A.N. Bethune, since, and until lately, Bishop of Toronto. 

Being intimate friends of my own, they offered me the 
charge of their printing office, with the position of a part- 
ner, which I accepted; and made over my interest in the 
Herald to Mr. Barber. 


DIKE 





34 The Clergy Reserves 


I have lately astonished some of my friends with the infor- 
mation, that William Lyon Mackenzie was originally an 
advocate of the Clergy Reserves—that is, of state endow- 
ment for religious purposes—a fact which makes his fatal 
plunge into treason the more to be regretted by all who 
coincide with him on the religious question. 

In Lindsey's “Memoirs” we read (vol. i, p. 46): 


“A Calvinist in religion, proclaiming his belief in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, and a Liberal in politics, 
yet was Mr. Mackenzie, at that time, no advocate of the 
voluntary principle. On the contrary, he lauded the British 
Government for making a landed endowment for the 
Protestant clergy in the Provinces, and was shocked at the 
report that, in 1812, voluntaryism had robbed three 
millions of people of all means of religious ordinances. ‘In 
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no part of the constitution of the Canadas, he said, ‘is the 
wisdom of the British Legislature more apparent than in 
its setting apart a portion of the country, while yet it 
remained a wilderness, for the support of religion.” 

- +. “Mr, Mackenzie compared the setting apart of one- 
seventh of the public lands for religious purposes to a like 
dedication in the time of the [early] Christians. But he 
objected that the revenues were monopolized by one 
church, to which only a fraction of the population be- 
longed. The envy of the non-recipient denominations made 
the favoured Church of England unpopular. 

- +. “Where the majority of the present generation of 
Canadians will differ from him, is that on the Clergy 
Reserves question, he did not hold the voluntary view. At 
that time, he would have denounced secularization as a 
monstrous piece of sacrilege.”* 


How much to be regretted is it, that instead of splitting up 
the Clergy Reserves into fragments, the friends of religious 
education had not joined their forces for the purpose of 
endowing all Christian denominations with the like means 
of usefulness. We are now extending across the entire con- 
tinent what I cannot help regarding as the anti-Christian 
practice of non-religious popular education. We are, I 
believe, but smoothing the road to crime in the majority of 
cases. Cannot something be done now, while yet the lands 
of the vast North-West are at our disposal? Will no cour- 
ageous legislator raise his voice to advocate the dedication 
of a few hundred thousand acres to unselfish purposes? 
Have we wiled away the Indian prairies from their aborig- 
inal owners, to make them little better than a race-course 
for speculating gamblers? 

Even if the jealousy of rival politicians—each bent 


* Mackenzie afterwards drew up petitions which prayed, amongst 
other things, for the secularization of the Clergy Reserves, but I 
judge that on that question these petitions rather represented 
the opinions of other men than his own, and were specially aimed 
at the Church of England monopoly. 
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upon selfaggrandizement at the expense of more honour- 
able aims—should defeat all efforts in behalf of religious 
endowments through the Dominion Legislature, cannot 
the religious associations amongst us bestir themselves in 
time? Cannot the necessity for actual settlement be waived 
in favour of donations by individuals for Church uses? Can- 
not the powerful Pacific Railway Syndicate themselves take 
up this great duty, of setting apart certain sections in 
favour of a Christian ministry? 

The signs of the times are dark—dark and fearful. In 
Europe, by the confession of many eminent public writers, 
heathenism is overspreading the land. In the United States, 
a community of the sexes is shamelessly advocated; and 
there is no single safeguard of public or private order and 
morality, that is not openly scoffed at and set at nought. 

Oh, men! men! preachers, and dogmatists, and hier- 
archs of all sects! see ye not that your strifes and your 
jealousies are making ye as traitors in the camp, in the face 
of the common enemy? See ye not the multitudes approach- 
ing, armed with the fell weapons of secular knowledge— 
cynicism, self-esteem, greed, envy, ambition, ill-regulated 
passions unrestrained! 

One symptom of a nobler spirit has shown itself in 
England, in the understanding lately suggested, or arrived, 
at, that the missions of any one Protestant Church in the 
South Sea Islands shall be entirely undisturbed by rival 
missionaries. This is right; and if right in Polynesia, why 
not in Great Britain? why not in Canada? Why cultivate 
half-a-dozen contentious creeds in every new township or 
village? Would it not be more amiable, more humble, more 
self-denying, more exemplary—in one word, more like our 
Master and Saviour—if each Christian teacher were re- 
quired to respect the ministrations of his next neighbour, 
even though there might be some faint shade of variety in 
their theological opinions; provided always that those min- 
istrations were accredited by some duly constituted branch 
of the Christian Church. 

I profess that I can see no reason why an endowment 
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should not be provided in every county in the North-West, 
to be awarded to the first congregation, no matter how 
many or how few, that could secure the services of a mis- 
sionary duly licensed, be he Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Congregationalist, Disciple—aye, even Anglican ot 
Roman Catholic. No sane man pretends, I think, that 
eternal salvation is limited to any one, or excluded from 
any one, of those different churches. That great essential, 
then, being admitted, what right have I, or have you, dear 
reader, to demand more? What right have you or I to with- 
hold the Word of God from the orphan or the outcast, for 
no better reason than such as depends upon the construc- 
tion of particular words or texts of Holy Scripture, apart 
from its general tenor and teaching? 

Again I say, it is much to be deplored that Canada had 
not more Reformers, and Conservatives too, as liberal- 
minded as was W. L. Mackenzie, in regard to the mainten- 
ance and proper use of the Clergy Reserves. 

It was not the Imperial Government, it was not Lord 
John Russell, or Sir Robert Peel, or Lords Durham and 
Sydenham, that were answerable for the dispersion of the 
Clergy Reserves. What they did was to leave the question 
in the hands of the Canadian Legislature. It was the old, 
old, story of the false mother in the “Judgment of Solo. 
mon,” who preferred that the infant should be cut in 
twain rather than not wrested from a rival claimant. 

I would fain hope that the future may yet see a reversal 
of that disgrace to our Canadian Statute Book. Not by 
Testoring the lands to the Church of England, or the 
Churches of England and Scotland—they do not now need 
them—but by endowing all Christian churches for the 
religious teachng of the poorer classes in the vast North- 
West. 
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35 A Political Seed-time 


From the arrival of Sir Charles Bagot in January, 1842, up 
to the departure of Lord Metcalfe in November, 1844, was 
a period chiefly remarkable for the struggles of political 
leaders for power, without any very essential difference of 
principle between them. Lord Cathcart succeeded as Ad- 
ministrator, but took no decided stand on any Canadian 
question. And it was not until the Earl of Elgin arrived, in 
January, 1847, that anything like violent party spirit began 
again to agitate the Provinces. 

In that interval, some events happened of a minor class, 
which should not be forgotten. It was, I think, somewhere 
about the month of May, 1843, that there walked into my 
office on Nelson Street, a young man of twenty-five years, 
tall, broad-shouldered, somewhat lantern-jawed, and em- 
phatically Scottish, who introduced himself to me as the 
travelling agent of the New York British Chronicle, pub- 
lished by his father. This was George Brown, afterwards 
publisher and editor of the Globe newspaper. He was a 
very pleasant-mannered, courteous, gentlemanly young 
fellow, and impressed me favourably. His father, he said, 
found the political atmosphere of New York hostile to 
everything British, and that it was as much as a man’s life 
was worth to give expression to any British predilections 
whatsoever (which I knew to be true). They had, therefore, 
thought of transferring their publication to Toronto, and 
intended to continue it as a thoroughly Conservative jour- 
nal. I, of course, welcomed him as a co-worker in the same 
cause with ourselves; little expecting how his ideas of con- 
servatism were to develop themselves in subsequent years. 
‘The publication of the Banner—a religious journal, edited 
by Mr. Peter Brown—commenced on the i8th of August 
following, and was succeeded by the Globe, on March 5th, 
1844. 

‘About the same time, there entered upon public life, 
another noted Canadian politician, Mr. John A. Mac- 
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donald, then member for Kingston, with whom I first be- 
came personally acquainted at the meeting of the British 
American League in 1849, of which I shall have occasion 
to speak more fully in its order; as it seems to have escaped 
the notice of Canadian historians, although an event of the 
first magnitude in our annals. 


DIKE 


36 “The Maple Leaf” 


It was in the year 1841, that the Rev. Dr. John McCaul 
entered upon his duties as Vice-President of King’s College, 
after having been Principal of Upper Canada College since 
1838. With this gentleman are closely connected some of 
the most pleasurable memories of my own life. He was a 
zealous promoter of public amusement, musical as well as 
literary. Some of the best concerts ever witnessed in Tor- 
onto were those got up by him in honour of the Convo- 
cation of the University of Toronto, October 28rd, 1845, 
and at the several public concerts of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, of which he was president, in that and following 
years. As a member of the managing committee, I had the 
honour of conducting one of the Society’s public concerts, 
which happened, being a mixed concert of sacred and 
secular music, to be the most popular and profitable of the 
series, greatly to my delight. 

In 1846, 1847 and 1848, Dr. McCaul edited the Maple 
Leaf, or Canadian Annual, a handsomely illustrated and 
bound quarto volume, which has not since been surpassed, 
if equalled, in combined beauty and literary merit, by any 
work that has issued from the Canadian press. 

Each volume appeared about Christmas day, and was 
eagerly looked for. The principal contributors were Dr. 
McCaul himself; the Hon. Chief Justice Hagarty; the late 
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Rev. R. J. McGeorge, then of Streetsville, since of Scotland; 
the late Hon. Justice Wilson, of London; Miss Page, of 
Cobourg; the Rev. Dr. Scadding; the late Rev. J. G. D. 
McKenzie; the late Hon, J. Hillyard Cameron; the Rev. 
Alex. (now Archdeacon) Dixon, of Guelph; the Rev. 
Walter Stennett, of Cobourg; C. W. Cooper, Esq., now of 
Chicago; the late T. C. Breckenridge; the late Judge 
Cooper, of Goderich; and myself; besides a few whose 
names are unknown to me. 

My own connection, as a writer, with the “Maple Leaf” 
originated thus: While printing the first volume, I had 
ventured to send to Dr. McCaul, through the post-office, 
anonymously, a copy of my poem entitled “Emmeline,” 
as a contribution to the work. It did not appear, and I felt 
much discouraged in consequence. Some months after- 
wards, I happened to mention to him my unsuccessful 
effusion, when he at once said that he had preserved it for 
the second volume. This was the first ray of encouragement 
I had ever received as a poet, and it was very welcome to 
me. He also handed me two or three of the plates intended 


for the second volume, to try what I could make of them, 
and most kindly gave me carte-blanche to take up any sub- 
ject I pleased. The consequence of which was, that I set to 
work with a new spirit, and supplied four pieces for the 
second and five for the third volume. Two of my prose 
pieces—“A Chapter on Chopping,” and “A First Day in 
the Bush” —with two of the poems, I have incorporated in 


these “Reminiscences:” my other accepted poems, I give 
below. After this explanation, the reader will not be sur- 
prised at the affection with which I regard the “Maple 
Leaf.” I know that the generous encouragement which 
Dr. McCaul invariably extended to even the humblest 
rising talent, in his position as head of our Toronto Uni- 
versity, has been the means of encouraging many a youth- 
ful student to exertions, which have ultimately placed him 
in the front rank among our public men. Had I met with 
Dr. McCaul thirty years earlier, he would certainly have 
made of me a poet by profession. 
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EMMELINE 


‘The faynt-rayed moone shynes dimme and hoar, 

‘The nor-wynde moans with fittful roare, 

The snow-drift hydes the cottage doore, 
Emmeline, 

I wander lonelie on the moore, 


Emmeline. 


Thou sittest in the castle halle 
In festal tyre and silken palle, 
"Mid smylinge friends—all hartes thy thrall, 
Emmeline, 
My best-beloved—my lyfe—my all, 
Emmeline. 


I marke the brightness quit thy cheeke, 
I knowe the thought thou dost not speake, 
Some absent one thy glances seeke, 


Emmeline, 
I pace alone the mooreland bleake, 


Emmeline. 


Thy willful brother—woe the dayel 
Why did he cross mee on my waye? 
I slewe him that -would not slaye, 
Emmeline, 
I cannot washe his bloode awaye, 
Emmeline. 


Oh, why, when stricken from his hande, 
Far flew his weapon o'er the strande— 
Why did hee rush upon my brande? 


Emmeline, 
Golde lyes his corse upon the sande, 


Emmeline. 


Thou'rt too, too younge—too younge and fayre 





To learne the wearie rede of care— 

My bitter griefe thou must not share, 
Emmeline, 

I could not bidde thee wedde despaire, 
Emmeline. 


‘Through noisome fenne and tangled brake, 
‘Where crawle the lizard and the snake, 
My mournful hopelesse way I take, 

Emmeline, 
To live a hermitt for thy sake, 

Emmeline. 


Thy buoyant spirit may forgett 
‘The happie houre when last we mett— 
My sunne of hope is darklie sett, 
Emmeline, 
I'll bee thy guardian-angell yett, 
Emmeline. 


CHANGES OF AN HOUR 


On Lake Erie 


Smiles the sunbeam on the waters— 
On the waters glad and free; 

Sparkling, flashing, laughing, dancing— 
Emblem fair of childhood’s glee. 


Ruddy on the waves reflected, 
Deeper glows the sinking ray; 

Like the smile of young affection 
Flushed by fancy’s changeful play. 


Mist-enwreathing, chill and gloomy, 
Steals grey twilight o'er the lake— 
Ah! to days of autumn sadness 
Soon our dreaming souls awake. 
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Night has fallen, dark and silent, 
Starry myriads gem the sky; 

Thus, when earthly hopes have failed us, 
Brighter visions beam on high. 


A CANADIAN ECLOGUE 


An aged man sat lonesomely within a rustic porch, 

His eyes in troubled thoughtfulness were bent upon the 
ground: 

Why pondered he so mournfully, that venerable man? 

He dreamt sad dreams of early days, the happy days of 
youth, 


He dreamt fond dreams of early days, the lightsome days of 
youth; 

He saw his distant island home—the cot his fathers built— 

The bright green fields their hands had tilled—the once 
accustomed haunts; 

And, dearer still, the old churchyard where now their ashes 
lie. 


Long, weary years had slowly passed—long years of thrift 
and toil— 

‘The hair, once glossy brown, was white, the hands were 
rough and hard; 

Deep-delving care had plainly marked its furrows on the 
brow; 

‘The form, once tall and lithe and strong, now bent and stiff 
and weak. 


His many kind and duteous sons, his daughters, meek and 
good, 

Like scattered leaves from autumn gales, were reft the 
parent tree; 

Tho’ lands, and flocks, and rustic wealth, an ample store 
he owned, 

They seemed but transitory gains—a coil of earthly care. 
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Old neighbours, from that childhood’s home, have paused 
before his door: 

Oh, gladly hath he welcomed them, and warmly doth he 
greet; 

They bring him—token of old love—a little cage of birds, 

‘The songsters of his native vale, companions of his youth. 


Those warbled notes, too well they tell of other, happier 
hours, 

OE joyous, childish innocence, of boyhood’s gleeful sports, 

A mother's tender watchfulness, a father’s gentle sway— 

‘The silent tear rolls stealthily adown his furrowed cheek. 


Sweet choristers of England’s fields, how fondly are ye 
prized! 

Your melody, like mystic strains upon the dying ear, 

Awakes a chord that, all unheard, long slumbered in the 
breast, 

That vibrates but to one loved sound—the sacred name of 
“Home.” 


ZAYDA 


Come lay thy head upon my breast, 
And I will kiss thee into rest. Byron 


Wherefore art thou sad, my brother? why that shade upon 
thy brow, 

Like yon clouds each other chasing o'er the summer 
landscape now? 

What hath moved thy gentle spirit from its wonted calm 
the while? 

Shall not Zayda share thy sorrow, as she loves to share thy 
smile? 


Tell me, hath our cousin Hassan passed thee on a fleeter 
steed? 

Hath thy practised arm betrayed thee when thou threwst 
the light jereed? 
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Hath some rival, too ungently, taunted thee with scoffing 
pride? 

Tell me what hath grieved thee, Selim—ah, I will not be 
denied. 


Some dark eye, I much mistrust me, hath too brightly 
answered thine; 

Some sweet voice hath, all too sweetly, whispered in the 
Bezestein. 

Nay, doth sadder, deeper feeling dim the gladness of thine 
eye? 

Tell me, dearest, tell me truly, why thou breath’st that 
mournful sigh? 


Oh, if thou upon poor Zayda cast one look of cold regard, 

Whither shall she turn for comfort in a world unkind and 
hard? 

Since our tender mother, dying, gave me trustfully to thee, 

Selim, brother, thou hast always been far more than worlds 
to me. 


‘Take this rose—upon my bosom I have worn it all the day; 

Like thy sister's true affection, never can its scent decay: 

‘As the pure wave, murm'ring fondly, lingers round some 
lonely isle, 

Life-long shall my love enchain thee, Selim, asking but a 
smile. 


THE TWO FoscARI* 


Ho! gentlemen of Venice! 
Hol soldiers of St. Mark! 

Pile high your blazing beacon-fire, 
‘The night is wild and dark, 


* This and the preceding poem were written as illustrations of two 
beautiful plates which appeared in the Maple Leaf. One, Zayda 
presenting a rose to her supposed brother, Selim; the other, the 
Doge Foscari passing sentence of exile upon his son. The incidents 
in the Venetian story are all historical facts. 
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Behoves us all be wary, 
Behoves us have a care 

No traitor spy of Austria 
Our watch is prowling near. 


Time was, would princely Venice 
No foreign tyrant brook; 
‘Time was, before her stately wrath 
The proudest Kaiser shook; 
When o’er the Adriatic 
‘The Wingéd Lion hurled 
Destruction on his enemies— 
Defiance to the world. 


’Twas when the Turkish crescent 
Contented with the cross, 

And many a Christian kingdom rued 
Discomfiture and loss; 

We taught the turban’d Paynim— 
We taught his boastful fleet, 

Venetian freemen scorned alike 
Submission or retreat. 


Alas, for fair Venezia, 
When wealth and pomp and pride 
—The pride of her patrician lords— 
Her freedom thrust aside: 
‘When o'er the trembling commons 
‘The haughty nobles rode, 
And red with patriotic blood 
‘The Adrian waters flowed. 


"Twas in the year of mercy 
Just fourteen fifty two 
—When Francis Foscari was Doge, 
‘A valiant prince and true— 
He won for the Republic 
Rayenna—Brescia bright— 
And Crema—aye, and Bergamo 
Submitted to his might: 
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Young Giacopo, his darling, 
—His last and fairest child— 
A gallant soldier in the wars, 
In peace serene and mild— 
Woo'd gentle Mariana, 
Old Contarini’s pride, 
And glad was Venice on that day 
He claimed her for his bride. 


The Bucentaur showed bravely 
In silks and cloth of gold, 
And thousands of swift gondolas 
‘Were gay with young and old; 
Where spann’d the Canalazo 
‘A boat-bridge wide and strong, 
Amid three hundred cavaliers 
The bridegroom rode along. 


‘Three days were joust and tourney, 
‘Three days the Plaza bore 
Such gallant shock of knight and steed 
Was never dealt before, 
And thrice ten thousand voices 
With warm and honest zeal, 
Loud shouted for the Foscari 
Who loved the Commonweal. 


For this the Secret Council— 
The dark and subtle Ten— 
Pray God and good San Marco 
None like may rule again! 
Because the people honoured 
Pursued with bitter hate, 
And foully charged young Giacopo 
With treason to the state. 


‘The good old prince, his father— 
‘Was ever grief like his!— 

They forced, as judge, to gaze upon 
His own child's agonies! 





No outward mark of sorrow 
Disturb’d his awful mien— 

No bursting sigh escaped to tell 
‘The anguish’d heart within. 


Twice tortured and twice banish’d, 
The hapless victim sighed 

To see his old ancestral home, 
His children and his bride: 

Life seem'd a weary burthen 
Too heavy to be borne, 

From all might cheer his waning hours 
A hopeless exile torn. 


In vain—no fond entreaty 
Could pierce the ear of hate— 
He knew the Senate pitiless, 
Yet rashly sought his fate; 
A letter to the Sforza 
Invoking Milan's aid, 
He wrote, and placed where spies might see— 


"Twas seen, and was betrayed. 


Again the rack—the torture— 
Oh! cruelty accurst!— 
‘The wretched victim meekly bore— 
‘They could but wreak their worst; 
So he but lay in Venice, 
Contented, if they gave 
What little space his bones might fill— 
‘The measure of a grave. 


‘The white-haired sire, heart-broken, 
Survived his happier son, 
To learn a Senate's gratitude 
For faithful service done; 
‘What never Doge of Venice 
Before had lived to tell, 
He heard for a successor peal 
San Marco's solemn bell. 
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When, years before, his honours 
Twice would he fain lay down, 
‘They bound him by his princely oath 
To wear for life the crown; 

But now, his brow o'ershadow'd 
By fourscore winters’ snows, 
Their eager malice would not wait 
A spent life’s mournful close. 


He doff'd his ducal ensigns 
In proud obedient haste, 
And through the sculptured corridors 
With staff propt footsteps paced; 
Till on the giant's staircase, 
Which first in princely pride 
He mounted as Venezia’s Doge, 
The old man paused—and died. 


‘Thus govern’d the Patricians 
When Venice owned their sway, 
And thus Venetian liberties 


Became a helpless prey: 

‘They sold us to the Teuton, 
They sold us to the Gaul— 

Thank God and good San Marco, 
‘We've triumph’d over all! 


Hol gentlemen of Venice! 
Hol soldiers of St. Mark! 
You've driven from your palaces 
The Austrian, cold and dark! 
But better for Venezia 
‘The stranger ruled again, 
Than the old patrician tyranny, 
The Senate and the Ten! 





37 St. George’s Society 


My new partner, Mr. William Rowsell, and Mr. Geo. A. 
Barber, are entitled to be called the founders of the St. 
George's Society of Toronto. Mr. Barber was appointed 
secretary at its first meeting in 1835, and was very efficient 
in that capacity. But it was the enthusiastic spirit and the 
galvanic energy of William Rowsell that raised the society 
to the high position it has ever since maintained in Tor- 
onto. Other members, especially George P. Ridout, 
William Wakefield, W. B. Phipps, Jos. D. Ridout, W. B. 
Jarvis, Rev. H. Scadding, and many more, gave their hearty 
co-operation then and afterwards. In those early days, the 
ministrations of the three national societies of St. George, 
St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, were as angels’ visits to thou- 
sands of poor emigrants, who landed here in the midst of 
the horrors of fever and want. Those poor fellows, who, 
like my companions on board the Asia, were sent out by 
some parochial authority, and found themselves, with their 
wives and half a dozen young children, left without a 
shilling to buy their first meal, must have been driven to 
desperation and crime but for the help extended to,them 
by the three societies. 

The earliest authorized report of the Society's pro- 
ceedings which I can find, is that for the year 1848-4, and I 
think I cannot do better than give the list of the officers 
and members entire: 


ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF TORONTO 


Officers for 1844 

Patron—His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir Charles T. 
Metcalfe, Bart., x.c.8., Governor-General of British North 
America, &c. 

President—William Wakefield. Vice-Presidents—W. B. 
Jarvis, G. P. Ridout, W. Atkinson. Chaplain—The Rev. 
Henry Scadding, m.a. Physician—Robt. Hornby, mv. 
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Treasurer—Henry Rowsell. Managing Committee—G. 
Walton, T. Clarke, J. D. Ridout, F. Lewis, J. Moore, J. G. 
Beard, W. H. Boulton. Secretary—W. Rowsell. Standard 
Bearers—G. D. Wells, A. Wasnidge, F. W. Coate, T. Moore. 


List of Members, March, 1844 

E. H. Ades, E, $, Alport, Thos. Armstrong, W. Atkinson, 
Thos. Baines, G. W. Baker, Jr.; G. A. Barber, F. W. Barron, 
Robert Barwick, J. G. Beard, Robt. Beard, Edwin Bell, 
Matthew Betley, J. C. Bettridge, G. Bilton, T. W. Birchall, 
W.H. Boulton, Josh. Bound, W. Bright, Jas. Brown, Jno. 
Brown, Thos. Brunskill, E. C. Bull, Jas. Burgess, Mark 
Burgess, Thos. Burgess, F. C. Capreol, W. Cayley, Thos. 
Champion, E. C. Chapman, Jas Christie, Edw. Clarke, Jno. 
Clarke, Thos. Clarke, Thos. Clarkson, D. Cleal, F. W. 
Coate, Edw. Cooper, C. N. B. Cozens, Jno. Davis, Nath. 
Davis, G. T. Denison, Sen., Robt. B. Denison, Hon. W. H. 
Draper, Jno. Eastwood, Jno. Elgie, Thos. Elgie, Jno. 
Ellis, Christopher Elliott, J. P. Esten, Jas. Eykelbosch, C. 
T. Gardner, Jno. Garfield, W. Gooderham, G. Gurnett, 
Chas. Hannath, W. Harnett, Josh. Hill, Rich. Hockridge, 
Joseph Hodgson, Dr. R. Hornby, G. C. Horwood, J. G. 
Howard, &. Irving, Jr., Hon. R. 8. Jameson, W. B. Jarvis, 
H. B. Jessopp, Alfred Laing, Jno. Lee, F. Lewis, Henry 
Lutwych, C. Lynes, 8. G. Lynn, Hon. J. 8. Macaulay, Rich. 
Machell, J. F. Maddock, Jno. Mead, And. Mercer, Jas. 
Mirfield, Sam. Mitchell, Jno. Moore, Thos. Moore, Jas. 
Moore, Jas. Morris, W. Morrison, J. G. Mountain, W. 
Mudford, J. R. Nash, Thos. Pearson, Jno. E. Pell, W. B. 
Phipps, Sam. Phillips, Hiram Piper, Jno. Popplewell, Jno. 
Powell, M. Raines, J. D. Ridout, G. P. Ridout, Sam. G. 
Ridout, Edw. Robson, H. Rowsell, W. Rowsell, F. Rud- 
yerd, Chas. Sabine, J. H. Savigny, Hugh Savigny, Geo. 
Sawdon, Rev. H. Scadding, Jas. Severs, Rich. Sewell, Hon. 
Henry Sherwood, Jno. Sleigh, L. A. Smith, L. W. Smith, 
Thos. Smith (Newgate Street), Thos. Smith, (Market 
Square), J. G. Spragge, Jos. Spragge, W. Steers, J. Stone, 
Leonard Thompson, S. Thompson, Rich. Tinning, Enoch 
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Turner, Wm, Wakefield, Jas. Wallis, Geo. Walton, W. 
Walton, Alf. Wasnidge, Hon. Col. Wells, G. D. Wells, 
Thos. Wheeler, F. Widder, H. B. Williams, J. Williams, 
W. Wynn, Thos. Young. 


The list of Englishmen thus reproduced, may well raise 
emotions of love and regret in us their survivors. Most of 
them have died full of years, and rich in the respect of their 
compatriots of all nations, There are still living some 
twenty out of the above one hundred and thirty-seven 
members. 

The following song, written and set to music by me for 
the occasion, was sung by the late Mr. J. D. Humphreys, 
the well-known Toronto tenor, at the annual dinner held 
on the 24th April, 1845: 


‘THE ROSE OF ENGLAND 


The Rose, the Rose of England, 
The gallant and the free! 

Of all our flow'rs the fairest, 
The Rose, the Rose for me! 

Our good old English fashion 
‘What other flow'r can show? 

Its smiles of beauty greet its friends, 
Its thorns defy the foel 


Chorus—The Rose, the Rose of England, 
‘The gallant and the free! 
Of all our flow’rs the fairest, 
‘The Rose, the Rose for me! 


Though proudly for the Thistle 
Each Scottish bosom swell, 

‘The Thistle hath no charms for me 
Like the Rose I love so well. 

And Erin’s native Shamrock, 
In lonely wilds that grows, 
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Its modest leaflet would not strive 
To vie with England’s Rose. 


Chorus—The Rose, the Rose, etc. 


Yet Scotia’s Thistle bravely 
Withstands the rudest blast, 
And Erin’s cherished Shamrock 
Keeps verdant to the last; 
And long as British feeling 
In British bosoms glows, 
Right joyfully we'll honour them, 
‘As they will England’s Rose. 


Chorus—The Rose, the Rose, etc. 


Before closing my reminiscences of the St. George's Society, 
it may not be out of place to give some account of its legit- 
imate congener, the North America St. George's Union. 
Englishmen in the United States, like those of Canada, 
have formed themselves into societies for the relief of their 
suffering brethren from the Fatherland, in all their princi- 
pal cities. The necessity of frequent correspondence 
respecting cases of destitution, naturally led the officers of 
those societies to feel an interest in each other's welfare 
and system of relief, which at length gave rise to a desire 
for formal meeting and consultation, and that finally to 
the establishment of an organized association. 

In 1876, the fourth annual convention of the St. 
George's Union was for the first time held in Canada, at 
the City of Hamilton; in 1878 at Guelph; in 1880 at Ot- 
tawa; and in August, 1883, at Toronto—the intervening 
meetings taking place at Philadelphia, Bridgeport and 
Washington, uss., respectively. 

To give an idea of what has been done, and of the 
spirit which actuates this great representative body of 
Englishmen, I avail myself of the opening speech of the 
President, our fellow-citizen and much esteemed friend, 
J. Herbert Mason, Esq., which was delivered at the City 
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Hall here, on the 29th of August last. After welcoming the 
delegates from other cities, he went on to say: 


“Met together to promote objects purely beneficent, for 
which, in the interests of humanity, we claim the support 
of all good citizens, of whatever flag or origin, we may here 
give expression to our sentiments and opinions without 
reserve, and with confidence that they will be received with 
respect, even by those who may not be able to share in the 
glorious memories, and vastly more glorious anticipations, 
with which we, as Englishmen and the descendants of 
Englishmen, are animated. 

“And in the term Englishmen, I wish to be understood 
as including all loyal Irishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen. 
There need be no division among men of British origin in 
regard to the objects we are banded together to promote. 

“The city of Toronto is in some respects peculiarly 
suitable as a place for holding a convention of represen- 
tative men of English blood, Its Indian name, Toronto, 
signifies a place of meeting. Ninety years ago its site was 
selected as that of the future capital of Upper Canada, by 
General Simcoe, a Devonshire man, distinguished both as 
a soldier and a statesman, who, in the following year, 
founded the city. 

“At that time the shore of our beautiful bay, and nearly 
the entire country from the Detroit river to Montreal, was 
a dense forest, the home of the wolf, the beaver and the 
bear. In earlier years the surounding country had been in- 
habited by powerful Indian tribes; but after a prolonged 
contest, carried on with the persistence and ferocity which 
distinguished them, the dreaded Iroquois from the south- 
ern shores of Lake Ontario had exterminated or driven 
away the Hurons, their less warlike kinsmen, and at the 
time I speak of, the only human beings that were found 
here was a single family of the Mississaga Indians. The 
story of the contest which ended in the supremacy of the 
Troquois Confederacy, taken from the records of the Jesuit 
fathers, who shared in the destruction of their Huron con- 
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verts, so graphically described by Parkman, the New Eng- 
land historian, furnishes one of the most interesting and 
romantic chapters of American history. In the names and 
general appearances of its streets, the style of its habitations, 
in its social life, and the characteristics of its people (if the 
opinions of tourists and visitors may be accepted), Toronto 
recalls to Englishmen vivid impressions of home in a 
greater degree than any other American city. 

“The opening up of the Canadian North-West, and the 
increased tendency of English emigration towards this 
continent, instead of, as formerly, towards those great 
English communities in the Southern hemisphere, pro- 
portionately increases the responsibility thrown upon their 
kindred living here, to see that all reasonable and neces- 
sary counsel and assistance are afforded to them on their 
arrival, One of the most suitable agencies for effecting this 
object is the formation of St. George’s Societies in every 
city and town where Englishmen exist. To the friendless 
immigrant, suddenly placed in a new and unknown world, 
not understanding the conditions of success, and, in many 
cases, suffering in health from change of climate, the fa- 
miliar tones, the kindly hand, and the brotherly sympathy 
of a fellow-countryman, are most welcome. It supplies to 
the stranger help of the right kind when most needed, and 
is one of those acts of divine charity which covers a multi- 
tude of sins. One of the chief objects of the St. George’s 
Union is to increase the number and usefulness, and en- 
large the membership of such societies, and if, under its 
fostering influence and encouraging example, Englishmen 
generally, and their descendants, are aroused to a more 
faithful discharge of their duty in this respect, the Union 
is surely well worth maintaining. In this connection, and 
for the information and example of younger societies, per- 
mit me to point out some features of the work of the St. 
George's Society of this city. It was organized in 1835, when 
the population of the city was only 8,000. In the nearly 
fifty years of its existence, it has had enrolled among its 
chief officers, men of distinguished position and high moral 
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excellence. It is a notable circumstance, that at the time 
of the meeting of this Union in Toronto, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario, whose official residence is here, as 
well as the Mayor, the Police Magistrate, the Treasurer, 
the Commissioners, the Acting Engineer, and the Chair- 
man of the Free Library Board of Toronto, are all mem- 
bers of the St. George's Society, and two of them past- 
presidents of it. It has a membership of about six hundred, 
an annual income of about $2,400, and invested funds to 
the amount of nearly $9,000. The office of the Society is 
open daily, where cases requiring immediate advice or 
assistance are promptly attended to by its indefatigable 
Secretary, Mr. J. E. Pell. The Committee for General 
Relief meets weekly. Every case is investigated and treated 
on its merits. Efforts are made to secure employment for 
those who are able to work, and all tendencies towards 
pauperism, or the formation of a pauper class, are severely 
discouraged. One feature in the work of this society I 
invite special attention to, which is its annual distribution 
of ‘Christmas Cheer’ to the English poor. Last Christmas 
Eve there were given away 7,500 pounds of excellent beef; 
4,400 pounds of bread; 175 pounds of tea, and 650 pounds 
of sugar. Each member of the society had, therefore, the 
satisfaction of knowing when he sat down to his Yule-tide 
table, loaded with the good things of this life, and sur- 
rounded by the happy faces of those he loved best, that 
every one of his needy fellow-countrymen was, on that 
day, bountifully supplied with the necessaries of life.” 


From the Annual Report of the Committee I gather a few 
items: 
“Reports from nineteen societies (affiliated to the Union) 
show the following results: 
Membership (excluding honorary members) 3,247 
Receipts during the year $19,618 
Expended for charity during the year 

(excluding private donations) $12,003 
Value of investments, furniture and fixtures $96,568 
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“The Society of St. George, of London, England, has 
intimate relations with the Union. The General Commit- 
tee embraces such eminent names as those of the Duke of 
Manchester, Lord Alfred Churchill, Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen; Messrs. Beresford-Hope and Puleston, of the House 
of Commons; Blanchard Jerrold and Hyde Clarke, while 
death has removed from the Committee Messrs. W. Hep- 
worth Dixon and Walter Besant. St. George’s Day has been 
publicly celebrated ever since the institution of the Society 
in 1879. A new history of the titular saint, by the Rev. Dr. 
Barons, has been promoted by the Society, and by its efforts 
appropriate mortuary honours were paid to Colonel 
Chester, the Anglo-American antiquarian, who died while 
prosecuting in England his researches concerning the 
genealogy of the Pilgrim Fathers. Through the industry 
and zeal of the chairman of the Executive Committee there 
has been much revival of interest, at home and abroad, 
respecting England’s patron saint and the ancient cele- 
brations of his legendary natal day.” 


After the official business of the convention had been dis- 
posed of, the American and Canadian visitors were hospi- 
tably entertained, on Wednesday the 30th, at “Ermeleigh,” 
the private residence of the President, on Jarvis street; on 
Thursday afternoon at Government House, as guests of 
the Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Robinson; and in the 
evening at the Queen’s Hotel, where a handsome enter- 
tainment was provided. 


KE 


38 A Great Conflagration 


The 7th of April, 1849, will be fresh in the memory of 
many old Torontonians. It was an unusually fine spring 
day, and a large number of farmers’ teams thronged the old 
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market, then the only place within the city where meat 
was allowed to be sold. The hotel stables were crowded, 
and among them those of Graham's tavern on King and 
George Streets. At two o’clock in the afternoon, an alarm 
of fire was heard, occasioned by the heedlessness of some 
teamster smoking his after-dinner pipe. It was only a 
wooden stable, and but little notice was taken at first. The 
three or four hand-engines which constituted the effective 
strength of the fire brigade of that day, were brought into 
play one by one; but the stable, and Post's stable adjoin- 
ing, were soon in full blaze. A powerful east wind carried 
the flames in rear of a range of brick stores extending on 
the north side of King Street from George to Nelson (now 
Jarvis) Street, and they attacked a small building on the 
latter street, next adjoining my own printing office, which 
was in the third story of a large brick building on the 
corner of King and Nelson Streets, afterwards well-known 
as Foy & Austin’s corner. The Patriot newspaper was 
printed there, and the compositors and pressmen not only 
of that office, but of nearly all the newspaper offices in the 
city, were busily occupied in removing the type and presses 
downstairs. Suddenly the flames burst through our north 
windows with frightful strength, and we shouted to the 
men to escape, some by the side windows, some by the stair- 
case. As we supposed, all got safely away; but unhappily it 
proved otherwise. Mr. Richard Watson was well known 
and respected as Queen’s Printer since the rebellion times. 
He was at the head of the profession, universally liked, 
and always foremost on occasions of danger and necessity. 
He had persisted in spite of all remonstrance in carrying 
cases of type down the long, three-story staircase, and was 
forgotten for a while. Being speedily missed, however, 
cries were frantically raised for ladders to the south win- 
dows; and our brave friend, Col. O'Brien, was the first to 
climb to the third story, dash in the window-sash — using 
his hat as a weapon — but not escaping severe cuts from 
the broken glass —and shouting to the prisoner within. 
But in vain, No person could be seen, and the smoke and 
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flames forcing their way at that moment through the front 
windows, rendered all efforts at rescue futile. 

In the meantime, the flames had crossed Nelson Street 
to St. James's buildings on King Street; thence across King 
Street to the old city hall and the market block, and here it 
was thought the destruction would cease. But not so. One 
or two men noticed a burning flake, carried by the fierce 
gale, lodge itself in the belfry of St. James’s Cathedral, two 
or three hundred yards to the west. The men of the fire 
brigade were all busy and well-nigh exhausted by their 
previous efforts, but one of them was found, who, armed 
with an axe, hastily rushed up the tower-stairs and essayed 
to cut away the burning woodwork. The fire had gained 
too much headway. Down through the tower to the loft 
over the nave, then through the flat ceiling in flakes, set- 
ting in a blaze the furniture and prayer-books in the pews; 
and up to the splendid organ not long before erected by 
May & Son, of the Adelphi Terrace, London, at an expense 
of £1200 sterling, if I recollect rightly. I was a member of 
the choir, and with other members stood looking on in an 
agony of suspense, hoping against hope that our beloved 
instrument might yet be saved; but what the flames had 
spared, the intense heat effected. While we were gazing at 
the sea of fire visible through the wide front doorway, a 
dense shower of liquid silvery metal, white hot, suddenly 
descended from the organ loft. The pipes had all melted 
at once, and the noble organ was only an empty case, soon 
to be consumed with the whole interior of the building, 
leaving nothing but ghostly-looking charred limestone 
walls. 

Next morning there was a general cry to recover the 
remains of poor Watson. The brick walls of our office had 
fallen in, and the heat of the burning mass in the cellar 
was that of a vast furnace. But nothing checked the zeal of 
the men, all of whom knew and liked him. Still hissing 
hot, the burnt masses were gradually cleared away, and 
after long hours of labour, an incremated skeleton was 
found, and restored to his sorrowing family for interment, 





with funeral obsequies which were attended by nearly all 
the citizens. 

Shortly afterwards, Col. O'Brien's interest in the Patriot 
newspaper was sold to Mr. Ogle R. Gowan, and it con- 
tinued to be conducted by him and myself until, in 1853, 
we dissolved partnership by arbitration, he being awarded 
the weekly, and I the daily edition. 


SKE 


39 The Rebellion Losses Bill 


On the 25th of the same month of April, 1849, the Parlia- 
ment Houses at Montreal were sacked and burnt by a dis- 
orderly mob, stirred up to riot by the unfortunate act of 
Lord Elgin, in giving the royal assent to a bill for compen- 
sating persons whose property had been destroyed or in- 
jured during the rebellion in Lower Canada in 1887-8. 
That the payment of those losses was a logical consequence 
of the general amnesty proclaimed earlier in the same year, 
and that men equally guilty in Upper Canada, such as 
Montgomery and others, were similarly compensated, is in- 
disputable, But in Upper Canada there was no race hatred, 
such as Lord Durham, in the Report written for him by 
Messrs. C, Buller & E, G. Wakefield, describes as existing 
between the French and British of Lower Canada.* The 
rebels of Gallows Hill and the militia of Toronto were 
literally brothers and cousins; while the rival factions of 
Montreal were national enemies, with their passions a- 
roused by longstanding mutual injuries and insults. Had 


* As originally introduced by the Lafontaine-Baldwin Ministry, the 
bill recognized no distinction between the claims of men actually 
in arms and innocent sufferers, nor was it until the last reading 
that a pledge not to compensate actual criminals was wrested from 
the Government. 
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Lord Elgin reserved the bill for imperial consideration, 
no mischief would probably have followed. What might 
have been considered magnanimous generosity if voluntar- 
ily accorded by the conquerors, became a stinging insult 
when claimed by conquered enemies and aliens, And so 
it was felt to be in Montreal and the Eastern Townships. 
But the opportunity of putting in force the new theory of 
ministerial responsibility to the Canadian commons, seems 
to have fascinated Lord Elgin’s mind, and so he “threw a 
cast” which all but upset the loyalty of Lower Canada, 
and caused that of the Upper Province almost to hesitate 
for a brief instant. 

In Toronto, sympathy with the resentment of the 
rioters was blended with a deep sense of the necessity for 
enforcing law and order. To the passionate movement in 
Montreal for annexation to the English race south of the 
line, no corresponding sentiment gained a hold in the 
Upper Province. And in the subsequent interchange of 
views between Montreal and Toronto, which resulted in 
the convention of the British American League at Kingston 
in the following July, it was sternly insisted by western 
men, that no breath of disloyalty to the Empire would be 
for a moment tolerated here. By the loss of her metro- 
politan honours which resulted, Montreal paid a heavy 
penalty for her mad act of lawlessness. 


KE 


40 The British American League 


The union of all the British American colonies now form- 
ing the Dominion of Canada, was discussed at Quebec as 
long ago as the year 1815; and at various times afterwards it 
came to the surface amid the politics of the day. The 
Tories of 1887 were generally favourable to union, while 
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many Reformers objected to it. Lord Durham's report re- 
commended a general union of the five Provinces, as a 
desirable sequel to the proposed union of Upper and 
Lower Canada. 

But it was not until the passage of the Rebellion Losses 
Bill, that the question of a larger confederation began to 
assume importance. The British population of Montreal, 
exasperated at the action of the Parliament in recognising 
claims for compensation on the part of the French Ca- 
nadian rebels of 1837 — that is, on the part of those who 
had slain loyalists and ruined their families — were ready 
to adopt any means — reasonable or unreasonable — of es- 
caping from the hated domination of an alien majority. 
‘The Rebellion Losses Bill was felt by them to imply a 
surrender of all those rights which they and theirs had 
fought hard to maintain, Hence the burning of the Parlia- 
ment buildings by an infuriated populace. Hence the 
demand in Montreal for annexation to the United States. 
Hence the attack upon Lord Elgin's carriage in the same 
city, and the less serious demonstration in Toronto. But 
wiser men and cooler politicians saw in the union of all 
the British-American Provinces a more constitutional, as 
well as a more pacific remedy. 

The first public meetings of the British American 
League were held in Montreal, where the movement early 
assumed a formal organization; auxiliary branches rapidly 
sprang up in almost every city, town and village through- 
out Upper Canada, and the Eastern Townships of Lower 
Canada. In Toronto, meetings were held at Smith’s Hotel, 
at the corner of Colborne Street and West Market Square, 
and were attended by large numbers, chiefly of the Tory 
party, but including several known Reformers. In fact, 
from first to last, the sympathies of the Reformers were 
with the League; and hence there was no serious attempt 
at a counter demonstration, notwithstanding that the Gov- 
ernment and the Globe newspaper —at the time —did 
their best to ridicule and condemn the proposed union. 

‘The principal speakers at the Toronto meetings were 
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P. M. Vankoughnet, John W. Gamble, Ogle R. Gowan, 
David B. Read, E. G. O’Brien, John Duggan and others. 
‘They were warmly supported. 

After some correspondence between Toronto and 
Montreal, it was arranged that a general meeting of the 
League, to consist of delegates from all the town and 
country branches, formally accredited, should be held at 
Kingston, in the new Town Hall, which had been placed 
at their disposal by the city authorities. Here, in a lofty, 
well-lighted and commodiously-seated hall, the British 
American League assembled on the 25th day of July, 1849. 
The number of delegates present was one hundred and 
forty, each representing some hundreds of stout yeomen, 
loyal to the death, and in intelligence equal to any con- 
stituency in the Empire or the world. The number of 
people so represented, with their families, could not have 
been less than half a million, 

‘The first day was spent in discussion (with closed doors) 
of the manner in which the proceedings should be con- 
ducted, and in the appointment of a committee to prepare 
resolutions for submission on the morrow. On the 26th, 
accordingly, the public business commenced.* 


‘ Although no notice of the annexation movement in Montreal was 
taken publicly at the meeting, it was well known that in the dis- 
cussions with closed doors, all violence, and all tendencies towards 
disloyalty were utterly condemned and repudiated. The best 
possible testimony on this point is contained in the following 
extract from the Kingston correspondence of the Globe news- 
paper, of July 3ist, 1849, the perusal of which now must, I think, 
rather astonish the well-known writer himself, should he happen 
to cast his eye upon these pages: 

“The British AngloSaxons of Lower Canada will be most 
miserably disappointed in the League. They have held lately 
that they owed no allegiance to the crown of England, even if they 
did not go for annexation. The League is loyal to the backbone: 
many of the Lower Canadians are Free Traders, at least they look 
to Free Trade with the United States as the great means for pro- 
moting the prosperity of the Province—the League is strong for 
protection as the means of reviving our trade. . . . Will the old 
Tory compact party, with protection and vested rights as its cry, 
ever raise its head in Upper Canada again, think you?” 





‘The proceedings were conducted in accordance with 
parliamentary practice. The chairman, the Hon. George 
Moffatt, of Montreal, sat on a raised platform at the east 
end of the hall; at a table in front of him were placed the 
two secretaries, W. G. Mack, of Montreal, and Wm. 
Brooke, of Shipton, C. E. On either side were seated the 
delegates, and outside a rail, running transversely across 
the room, benches were provided for spectators, of whom 
a large number attended. A table for reporters stood on 
the south side, near the secretaries’ table. I was present 
both as delegate and reporter. 

‘The business of the day was commenced with prayer, 
by a clergyman of Kingston. 

Mr. John W. Gamble, of Vaughan, then, as chairman 
of the committee nominated the previous day, introduced a 
series of resolutions, the first of which was as follows: 


“That it is essential to the prosperity of the country that 
the tariff should be so proportioned and levied, as to give 
just and adequate protection to the manufacturing and 
industrial classes of the country, and to secure to the 
agricultural population a home market with fair and re- 
munerative prices for all descriptions of farm produce.” 


Resolutions in favour of economy in public expenditure, 
of equal justice to all classes of the people, and condemna- 
tory of the Government in connection with the Rebellion 
Losses Bill, were proposed in turn, and unanimously 
adopted, after discussions extending over two or three 
days. The principal speakers in support of the resolution 
were J. W. Gamble, Ogle R. Gowan, P. M. Vankoughnet, 
Thos. Wilson, of Quebec, Geo. Crawford, A. A. Burnham, 
— Aikman, John Duggan, Col. Frazer, Geo. Benjamin, and 
John A. Macdonald. 

At length, the main object of the assemblage was 
reached, and embodied in the form of a motion introduced 
by Mr. Breckenridge, of Cobourg. 


That delegates be appointed to consult with similar dele- 
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gates from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, concerning 
the practicability of a union of all the provinces. 


This resolution was adopted unanimously after a full 
discussion. Other resolutions giving effect thereto were 
passed, and a committee appointed to draft an address 
founded thereon, which was issued immediately afterwards. 

On the Ist November following, the League reassem- 
bled in the City Hall, Toronto, to receive the report of 
the delegates to the Maritime Provinces, which was al- 
together favourable. It was then decided, that the proper 
course would be to bring the subject before the several 
legislatures through the people’s representatives; and so 
the matter rested for the time. 

In consequence of the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to Toronto, I was appointed secretary of the League, 
with Mr. C. W. Cooper as assistant secretary. Meetings of 
the Executive Committee took place from time to time. 
At one of these Mr. J. W. Gamble submitted a resolution, 
pledging the League to join its forces with the extreme 
radical party represented by Mr. Peter Perry and other 
Reformers, who were dissatisfied with the action of the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine-Hincks administration, and the course 
of the Globe newspaper in sustaining the same. This pro- 
position I felt it my duty to oppose, as being unwarranted 
by the committee's powers; it was negatived by a majority 
of two, and never afterwards revived. 


I subjoin Mr. Gamble’s speech on Protection to Native 
Industry, reported by myself for the Patriot, July 27, 1849, 
asa valuable historical document, which the Globe of that 
day refused to publish: 


J. W. Gamble, Esq., in rising to support the motion said: 
He came to this convention to represent the views and 
opinions of a portion of the people of the Home District, 
and to deliberate upon important measures necessary for 
the good of the country, and not to subserve the interests of 
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any party whatever; to consider what it was that retarded 
the onward progress of this country in improvement, in 
wealth, in the arts and amenities of life; why we were be- 
hind a neighbouring country in so many important re- 
spects. Unless we made some great change, unless we learnt 
speedily how to overtake that country, it followed in the 
natural course of events that we should be inevitably 
merged in that great republic, which he (Mr. G.) wished to 
avoid. The political questions which would engage the 
attention of the convention, embracing gross violations of 
our constitution and involving momentous consequences, 
were yet of small importance when compared with the 
great question of protection to native industry. A perusal of 
the statutes enacted by the Parliament of Great Britain 
from the time of the conquest of Canada to the abolition 
of the corn laws, for the regulation of the commercial in- 
tercourse of this colony, leads to the unavoidable convic- 
tion, that the first object of the framers of those statutes was 
to protect and advance the interests of the people of Eng- 
land and such of them as might temporarily resort to the 
colony for the purpose of trade; and that when their ten- 
dency was to promote colonial interests, that tendency was 
more incidental than their chief purpose. That such a 
course of legislation was to be expected in the outset it was 
but reasonable to suppose, and that a continuation of 
enactments in the same spirit should be suffered by the 
British Canadians, with but few and feeble remonstrances 
on their part, might be accounted for and even anticipated 
when we remember the material of which a large portion of 
the original population of Canada was composed. Ten 
thousand U. E. Loyalists had emigrated from the United 
States to Upper Canada in 1783, rather than surrender 
their allegiance to the British throne; their enthusiastic 
attachment to the Crown of Great Britain had made them 
ever prone to sacrifice their own, to what had been im- 
properly termed the interests of the empire. He (Mr. G.) 
was himself a grandson of one of those U. E. Loyalists, and 
might be said to have imbibed his British feelings with 
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his mother’s milk. He remembered the time well, when the 
utterance of a word disrespectful of the Sovereign was 
looked upon as an insult to be resented on the spot, Re- 
membering all this, and that these same people, Canada’s 
earliest settlers, rather than live under a foreign govern- 
ment, though the people of that government were their 
‘own countrymen, yea, their very kinsmen and relatives — 
that they had forsaken their cultivated farms, their lands 
and possessions, to take up their abode with their families 
in a wilderness; remembering these circumstances, it need 
excite no surprise that the old colonial commercial system 
was allowed to continue without any very weighty re- 
monstrance from the colonists, until it expired in Britain’s 
free trade policy. Although that same system, primarily 
intended for Britain's benefit, was not calculated to ad- 
vance the settlement, the improvement, or the wealth of 
Canada, with equal rapidity to that of the adjoining 
country, whose inhabitants enacted their own commercial 
regulations with a view to their own immediate benefit 
and without reference to that of others, The United States 
had legislated solely for their own interests. Our commer- 
cial legislation, instead of consulting exclusively our good, 
had been directed for the benefit of England. If that same 
policy were continued hereafter, to overtake our neigh- 
bours would be hopeless, and he reiterated that the conse- 
quences would be fatal to our connexion with Great 
Britain. 

We must protect the industry of our country. The 
people of this country surely are the first entitled to the 
benefits of the markets of their country. He had been 
brought up a commercial man, and until lately held tg 
the free trade principles of commercial men. From his 
youth, Smith's “Wealth of Nations” had been almost as 
familiar to him as his Catechism, and was regarded with 
almost equal deference; but practical experience had of latg 
forced upon him the conviction, that that beautiful theory 
was not borne out by corresponding benefits; he had looked 
at its practical results, and was constrained to acknowledge, 
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in spite of early predilections, that that theory was a fallacy. 
He had adopted the views of the American Protectionists 
as those most consonant with sound reason and common 
sense. Their arguments he looked upon as unanswerable; 
with them he believed that economists and free trade ad- 
vocates had overlooked three principles which to him ap- 
peared like economic laws of nature, and the disregard of 
which alone was sufficient to account for the present posi- 
tion of our country. They say, and he believed with them, 
that the earth, the only source of all production, requires 
the refuse of its products to be returned to its soil, or pro- 
ductiveness diminishes and eventually ceases. That the ex- 
pense of carriage to distant markets not only wastes the 
manure of animals on the road, but that the expenses of 
freight and commissions, of charges to carriers and ex- 
changers, are in themselves a waste, avoided by a home 
market whenever the consumer is not separated from the 
producer; and that those productions fitted for distant 
markets, such as wheat and other grains, are only yielded 
by bushels, while those adapted for the use of the home 
consumer, and unsuited for distant transportation, as po- 
tatoes, turnips, cabbages, are yielded by tons. These were 
facts well worthy the attention of our agriculturists—eight- 
tenths of our whole population—and which could not be 
too often or too plainly placed before them. It is essential 
to the prosperity of every agricultural country that the con- 
sumer should be placed side by side with the producer, 
the loom and anvil side by side with the plough and harrow. 
The truth of these principles is well known in England, 
and practically carried out there by her agriculturists every 
day. She possesses within herself unlimited stores of lime, 
chalk and marl, besides animal manures, valued in Mc- 
Queen’s Statistics in 1840 at nearly sixty millions of pounds, 
more than the then value of the whole of her cotton manu- 
factures. Yet England employs whole fleets in conveying 
manure, guano and animal bones to her shores; yes, has 
ransacked the whole habitable globe for materials to en- 
rich her fields, and yet, forsooth, her economists and hosts 
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of other writers would fain persuade all nations and make 
the world believe, that all countries are to be enriched 
by sending their food, their raw produce, their wheat, 
their rye, their barley, their oats and their grains to her 
market, to be eaten upon her ground, which thus re- 
ceives the benefit of the refuse of the food of man, while 
that of animals employed in its carriage is wasted on the 
road, and the grower’s profits are reduced by freight to 
her ship-owners and commission to her merchants. Behold 
the inconsistency, behold the practice of England and the 
preaching of England; behold how it is exemplified in the 
countries most closely in connection with her: look at Port- 
ugal, “our ancient ally.” By the famous Methuen treaty 
she surrendered her manufactures for a market for her 
wines, and thus separated the producer from the consumer. 
From that hour Portugal declined, and is now — what? — 
the least among the nations of the earth. Next, let us direct 
our attention to the West Indian Islands. They do not even 
refine their own sugar, but import what they consume of 
that article from England, whither they send the raw 
material from which it is made, in order, he supposed, to 
enrich the British ship-owner with two voyages across the 
Atlantic, and the British refiner in England, instead of 
bringing him and his property within their own islands. 
Such is their commercial policy; and with free trade the 
West India planter has been ruined, the prospects of the 
country are blighted, and discord and discontent peroade 
the land. Next comes the East Indies: partial free trade with 
England has destroyed her manufactures. He (Mr. G.) could 
well recollect when Indian looms supplied the nation with 
cottons; here in Canada they were the only cottons used: 
he appealed to the chairman, who could corroborate his 
statement, and must remember the Salampores and Baftas 
of India, But Arkwright’s invention of the spinning jenny 
enabled England to import the raw material from India, 
and send back the finished article better and cheaper than 
the natwe operatives could furnish it. [t was forced into 
their markets in spite of their earnest protests, which only 
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sought for the imposition on British goods in India of like 
duties to those levied upon Indian products in Britain, and 
which was denied them. Now, mark the result. The agri- 
culture of India is impoverished, many tracts of her richest 
soil have relapsed into jungle, and both her import and ex- 
port trade are now in a most unsatisfactory state—at least so 
says the “Economist,” the best free trade journal in Eng- 
land. India was prosperous while clothed in fabrics the 
work of her own people. What country can compare with 
her in the richness of her raw products? But England 
forced her to separate the producer and consumer, and 
bitter fruits — the inevitable results of the breach of that 
economic law of nature which requires they should be 
placed side by side — have been the consequence. Turn 
next to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and our own Canada. 
‘Are those countries in a prosperous condition? (No, No!) 
‘Are we prosperous in Canada? The meeting of this conven- 
tion tells another story. Canada exports the sweat of her 
‘sons; she sends to England her wheat, her flour, her timber, 
and other raw produce, the product of manual labour, and 
receives in return England’s cottons, woollens and hard- 
wares, the product of labour-saving, self-acting and inex- 
pensive machinery. We separate the consumer and the 
producer; we seek in distant markets a reward for our 
labour; it is denied us, and this suicidal policy must exist 
no longer. Behold its effects in our currency; not a dollar 
in specie can we retain, unless it is circulated at a greater 
value than it bears in the countries of our indebtedness 
while our government is obliged to issue shin-plasters to 
che out its revenue. The true policy for Canada is to con- 
sult her own interests, as the people of the United States 
have consulted theirs, irrespective of the interests of any 
other country. Leave others to take care of themselves. Our 
present system has inundated us with English and Foreign 
‘manufactures, and has swept away all the products of 
our soil, all the products of our forests, all the capital 
brought into the country by emigration, all the money ex- 
pended by the British Government for military purposes, 
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and leaves us poor enough. Why does not Canada prosper 
equally with the adjacent republic? He had often asked 
the question. “Oh, the Americans have more enterprise, 
more capital, and more emigration than Canada,” is the 
universal answer. It is true, these are causes of prosperity in 
the Union, but they are secondary causes only; in the first 
instance, they are effects, the legitimate effects of her com- 
mercial code, which protects the industry of her citizens, 
stimulates enterprise and largely rewards labour. Why does 
the poor western emigrant leave Canada? — because in the 
union he gets better reward for his labour. 

This was strictly a labour question. He desired not to 
see the wages of labour reduced until a man’s unremitting 
toil procured barely sufficient for the supply of his animal 
wants —he desired to behold our labourers, mechanics, 
and operatives a well fed, well clothed and well educated 
part of the community. The country must support its la- 
bour; is it not then far preferable to support it in the posi- 
tion of an independent, intelligent body, than as a mass of 
paupers — you may bring it down, down, down, until, as in 
Ireland, the man will be forced to do his daily work for his 
daily potatoes. He had forgotten Ireland, a case just in 
point; she exports to England vast quantities of food, of 
raw produce —who has not heard in the English markets 
of Irish wheat, Irish oats, Irish pork, beef and butter. Ire- 
land has but few manufactures —she has separated the 
producer and consumer, and has reaped the consequence of 
exporting her food, in poverty, wretchedness and rags. Ire- 
land has denied the earth the refuse of its productions, and 
the earth has cast out her sons, Ask the redson—it is the 
con-acre system, says one; it is the absentee landlords, says 
another. But if the absenteeism invariably produced such 
results, why is it not the case in Scotland? Scotland, since 
the union, has doubled, trebled, aye, quadrupled her 
wealth, he knew not how often. Since the union, Scotland 
exports but little food, the food produced by the soil is 
there consumed upon the soil, and to her absentee land- 
lords, she pays the rent of that soil in the produce of her 
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looms and her furnaces. This led him to consider the policy 
of those countries that support the greatest number of 
human beings in proportion to their area. First, Belgium, 
the battle field of Europe; that country had suffered im- 
measurably from the effects of war, yet her people were al- 
ways prosperous, quiet and contented, amid the convul- 
sions of Europe, for there the consumer and producer were 
side by side. In Normandy, China, the North of England, 
and South of Scotland, in the Eastern States, the same 
system prevailed. The speaker that preceded him (Mr. 
Gowan) had said that under the present system we were 
led to speculate in human blood, upon the chance of Eur- 
opean wars; it was too true, it was horrible to contemplate; 
but he would say, was it not more horrible still, to speculate 
upon the chance of famine? Had we never looked, never 
hoped, for a famine in Ireland, England or the continent 
of Europe, that we might increase our store thereby!!! 
put money in our pockets!!! to such dreadful shifts, 
dreadful to reflect upon, had the disregard of the great 
principle he had enunciated reduced us. The proper 
remedy was to protect our native industry, to protect it 
from the surplus products of the industry of other countries 
—surplus products sold in our markets without any refer- 
ence to the cost of production. Manufactures look at home 
consumption in the first place for their profits; that market 
being filled, they do not force off their surplus among their 
own people — that might injure their credit, or perman- 
ently lower the value of their manufactures at home. They 
send their surplus abroad to sell for what it will bring. An- 
other view of the question was, that in the exchanging 
produce for foreign manufactures, one half of the com- 
modities is raised by native industry and capital, and one 
half by foreign. One half goes to promote native industry 
and capital, and the other half foreign industry and capital, 
but if the exchange is made at home, it stands to common 
sense, that all the commodities are raised by native in- 
dustry and capital, and the benefit of the barter if retained 
at home, to promote and support them. Where the raw 
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material produced in any country is worked up in that 
country, the difference between the value of the material 
and the finished article is retained in the country. 


He would be met, he supposed, with a stale objection 
that protection is a tax imposed for the benefit of one class 
upon the rest of the community. Never was any assertion 
more fallacious. Admitting that the value of an article was 
enhanced by protection, which he (Mr. G) did not admit, 
the rest of the community were benefited a thousand fold 
by that very protection; for instance, if a farmer paid a 
little more for his coat, was he not doubly, quadruply 
compensated for his wool, to say nothing of the market, 
also at his own door, for his potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
eggs, and milk. But he denied that increase of price in- 
variably followed a protective policy; that policy furnished 
the manufacturer a market at home for quantity and quan- 
tity only, while home competition, stimulated by a system 
securing a fair reward for industrial pursuits, soon brought 
down the manufactured article as low as it ought to be. He 
might be answered, your system will destroy our foreign 
trade altogether. The fact was the very reverse; the saving 
made by home consumption of food and raw produce on 
the soil where it was grown, to the producer, enabled that 
producer to purchase a greater quantity of articles brought 
from a distance, and made him a greater consumer of those 
very articles than when the value of the produce of his own 
farm was diminished by carriage to, and by charges in a 
distant market, He had now in his possession statistical 
tables of the United States, for successive periods, sufficient 
to convince the most sceptical, that during the periods their 
manufacturers had been most strongly protected, the aver- 
age prices of such manufactures had been less, while the 
amount of imported goods had exceeded that of similar 
periods under low duties. Mr. Gowan had alluded to a case 
in which the very sand of the opposite shore was turned 
into a source of wealth by a glass manufactory, and also to 
the rocks of New Hampshire. He had also visited the 
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Eastern States, and was delighted with the industry, the 
economy and intelligence of the people; but as to the 
country, he believed it would be a hard matter to induce 
a Canadian to take up his abode among its granite rocks 
and ice, yet those very rocks and that ice were by that 
thrifty people converted into wealth, and formed no small 
item in their resources. 

Such are the results, the legitimate results of a pro- 
tective policy, but the United States have not always fol- 
lowed that policy. The revolution did not do away with 
their prejudices in favour of British goods; for a long 
period after, nothing would go down but British cloths, 
cottons, and hardware. Then came the war of 1812, which 
showed them that they were but nominally independent 
while other nations supplied their wants; the war forced 
them to manufacture for themselves. After that war, ex- 
cepting in some coarse goods, low ad valorem duties were 
imposed; the consequence was, a general prostration of the 
manufacturing interests, followed by low prices in all agri- 
cultural staples. In 1824 recourse was again had to protec- 
tion; national prosperity was soon visible; but why should 
he further detail the experiments made by that country? 
Suffice it to say, three times was the trial of free trade made, 
and three times had they to retrace their steps and return 
lo the protective system, now so successfully in operation. 
England herself, with above one hundred millions of unpro- 
tected subjects, now declares the partially protected United 
States her best customer; in 1844 the amount of her exports 
to that country was eight millions, a sum equal to the whole 
of her exports to all her colonies. In 1846 the amount of 
cotton goods imported into the United States was one-fifth 
of their whole consumption, the amount of woollens like- 
wise a fifth, and the amount of iron imported one-eighth of 
the entire quantity consumed. What proportion our im- 
portation of these articles in Canada bears to our consump- 
tion he had not been able to ascertain; but his conviction 
was, that if we adopted a similar commercial policy to that 
of the United States, the time would come when we should 
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only import one-fifth of our cottons, one-fifth of our wool- 
lens, one-eighth of our iron; and when that time did come, 
and not till then, might we hope to cast our eye upon our 
republican neighbour without envying her greater pros- 
perity. 


SKE 


41 Results of the B.A. League 


‘The very brief summary which I have been able to give 
in the preceding chapter, may suffice to show, as I have 
desired to do, that no lack of progressiveness, no lack of 
patriotism, no lack of energy on great public occasions, is 
justly chargeable against Canadian Tories. I could pro- 
duce page after page of extracts, in proof that the objects 
of the League were jeered at and condemned by the Re- 
form press, led by the Globe newspaper, But in that in- 
stance Mr. George Brown was deserted by his own party. I 
spoke at the time with numbers of Reformers who entirely 
sympathized with us; and it was not long before we had our 
triumph, which was in the year 1864, when the Hon. 
George Brown and the Hon. John A. Macdonald clasped 
hands together, for the purpose of forming an administra- 
tion expressly pledged to effect the union of the five Pro- 
vinces of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 

In the importance of the object, the number and in- 
telligence of the actors, and, above all, in the determined 
earnestness of every man concerned, the meetings of the 
British American League may well claim to rank with 
those famous gatherings of the people, which have marked 
great eras in the world’s progress both in ancient and 
modern times. In spite of every effort to dwarf its im- 
portance, and even to ignore its existence, the British 
‘American League fulfilled its mission. 
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By the action of the League, was Canada lifted into a 
front rank amongst progressive peoples. 

By the action of the League, the day was hastened, 
when our rivers, our lakes, our canals, our railroads, shall 
constitute the great highway from Europe to Eastern Asia 
and Australasia. 

By the action of the League, a forward step was taken 
towards that great future of the British race, which is 
destined to include in its heaven-directed mission, the 
whole world — east, west, north and south! 


DORE 


24 Toronto Civic Affairs 


My first step in public life was in 1848. I had leased from 
the heirs of the late Major Hartney (who had been barrack- 
master of York during its seige and capture by the Amer- 
ican forces under Generals Pike and Dearborn in 1813) 
his house on Wellington street, opposite the rear of Bishop 
Strachan’s palace. I thus became a resident ratepayer of 
the ward of St. George, and in that capacity contested the 
representation of the ward as councilman, in opposition to. 
the late-Ezekiel F. Whittemore, whose American anteced- 
ents rendered him unpopular just then. As neither Mr. 
Whittemore nor myself resorted to illegitimate means of 
influencing votes, we speedily became fast friends—a 
friendship which lasted until his death. I was defeated after 
a close contest. Before the end of the year, however, Mr. 
Whittemore resigned his seat in the council and offered me 
his support, so that I was elected councilman in his stead, 
and held the seat as councilman, and afterwards as alder- 
man, continuously until 1854, when I removed to Carlton, 
on the Davenport Road, five miles north-west of the city. 
‘The electors have since told me that I taught them how 
to vote without bribery, and certainly I never purchased a 
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vote. My chief outlay arose from a custom — not bad, as I 
think — originated by the late Alderman Wakefield, of pro- 
viding a hearty English dinner at the expense of the suc- 
cessful candidates, at the Shades Hotel, in which the candi- 
dates and voters on both sides were wont to participate. 
Need I add, that the company was jovial, and the toasts 
effusively loyal. 

‘The members of the council, when I took my seat, 
were: George Gurnett, Mayor, who had been conspicuous 
as an officer of the City Guard in 1837-38; aldermen, G. 
Duggan, jr., Geo. P. Ridout, Geo. W. Allan, R. Dempsey, 
‘Thos. Bell, Jno. Bell, g.c., Hon, H. Sherwood, Q.c., Robt. 
Beard, Jas. Beatty, Geo. T. Denison, jr, and Wm. A. 
Campbell; also, councilmen Thos. Armstrong, Jno. 
Ritchey, W. Davis, Geo. Coulter, Jas. Ashfield, R. James, 
jr., Edwin Bell, Samuel Platt, Jno. T. Smith, Jno. Carr and 
Robt. B. Denison. My own name made up the twenty-four 
that then constituted the council. The city officers were: 
Chas. Daly, clerk; A. T. McCord, chamberlain; Clarke 
Gamble, solicitor; Jno. G. Howard, engineer; Geo. L. 
Allen, chief of police; Jno. Kidd, governor of jail; and 
Robt. Beard, chief engineer of fire brigade. 

During the years 1850, "1, '2 and ’8, I had for colleagues, 
in addition to those of the above who were re-elected: 
aldermen John G. Bowes, Hon. J. H. Cameron, Q.c., R. 
Kneeshaw, Wm. Wakefield, E. F. Whittemore, Jno. B. 
Robinson, Jos. Sheard, Geo. Brooke, J. M. Strachan, Jno. 
Hutchison, Wm. H. Boulton, John Carr, $. Shaw, Jas. 
Beaty, Samuel Platt, E. H. Rutherford, Angus Morrison, 
Ogle R. Gowan, M. P. Hayes, Wm. Gooderham and Hon. 
Wm. Cayley; and councilmen Jonathan Dunn, Jno. Bugg, 
Adam Beatty, D. C. Maclean, Edw. Wright, Jas. Price, 
Kivas Tully, Geo. Platt, Chas. E, Romain, R. C. McMullen, 
Jos. Lee, Alex. Macdonald, Samuel Rogers, F. C. Capreol, 
Samuel T. Green, Wm. Hall, Robert Dodds, Thos. Mc- 
Conkey and Jas. Baxter. 

‘The great majority of these men were persons of high 
character and standing, with whom it was both a privilege 
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and a pleasure to work; and the affairs of the city were, 
generally speaking, honestly and disinterestedly adminis- 
tered. Many of my old colleagues still fill conspicuous 
positions in the public service, while others have died full 
‘of years and honours. 

‘My share of the civic service consisted principally in 
doing most of the hard work, in which I took a delight, and 
found my colleagues remarkably willing to cede to me. All 
the city buildings were re-erected or improved under my 
direct charge, as chairman of the Market Block and Market 
committees. The St. Lawrence Hall, St. Lawrence Market, 
City Hall, St. Patrick’s Market, St. Andrew’s Market, the 
‘Weigh-House, were all constructed in my time. And lastly, 
the original contract for the esplanade was negotiated by 
the late Ald. W. Gooderham and myself, as active members 
of the Wharves and Harbours committee. The by-laws for 
granting £25,000 to the Northern Railway, and £100,000 
to the Toronto & Guelph Railway, were both introduced 
and carried through by me, as chairman of the Finance 
committee, in 1853. 

‘The old market was a curiously ugly and ill-contrived 
erection. Low brick shops surrounded three sides of the 
square, with cellars used for slaughtering sheep and calves; 
the centre space was paved with rubble stones, and was 
rarely free from heaps of cabbage leaves, bones and skins. 
‘The old City Hall formed the fourth or King Street side, 
open underneath for fruit and other stalls. The owners of 
imaginary vested rights in the old stalls raised a small 
rebellion when their dirty purlieus were invaded; and the 
decision of the Council, to rent the new stalls by public 
auction to avoid charges of favouritism, brought matters 
toa climax. On the Saturday evening when the new arcade 
and market were lighted with gas and opened to the public, 
the Market committee walked through from King to Front 
Street to observe the effect. The indignation of the butch- 
ers took the form of closing all their shutters, and as a last 
expression of contempt nailing thereon miserable shanks 
of mutton! Dire as this omen was meant to be, it does not 
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seem to have prevented the St. Lawrence Market from 
being a credit to the city ever since. 

There is a historical incident connected with the old 
market, of a very tragic character. One day towards the 
latter end of 1837, William Lyon Mackenzie held there a 
political meeting to denounce the Family Compact. There 
was a wooden gallery round the square, the upright posts 
of which were full of sharp hooks, used by the butchers to 
expose their meat for sale, as were also the cross beams 
from post to post. A considerable number of people—from 
three to four hundred—were present, and the great agita- 
tor spoke from an auctioneer’s desk placed near the western 
stalls. Many young men of Tory families, as well as Orange- 
men and their party allies, attended to hear the speeches. 
In the midst of the excitement—applauding or derisive, 
according to the varying feelings of the crowd—the iron 
stays of the balcony gave way and precipitated numbers to 
the ground. Two or three were caught on the meathooks, 
and one—young Fitzgibbon, a son of Col. Fitzgibbon who 
afterwards commanded at Gallows Hill—was killed. Others 
were seriously wounded, amongst whom was Charles Daly, 
then stationer, and afterwards city clerk, whose leg was 
broken in the fall. I well remember seeing him carried in- 
to his own shop insensible, and supposed to be fatally hurt. 

The routine of city business does not afford much oc- 
casion for entertaining details, and I shall therefore only 
trouble my readers with notices of the principal civic 
events to which I was a party, from 1849 to 1853. 


DOK 


43 Lord Elgin in Toronto 


On the 9th day of October, 1849, Lord Elgin made his 
second public entry into Toronto, The announcement of 
his intention to do so, communicated to the mayor, Geo. 
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Gurnett, Esq., by letter signed by his lordship's brother 
and secretary, Col. Bruce, raised a storm of excitement in 
the city, which was naturally felt in the city council. The 
members were almost to a man Tories, a large proportion 
of whom had served as volunteers in 1887-8. The more 
violent insisted upon holding His Excellency personally 
responsible for the payment of rebels for losses arising out 
of the rebellion in Lower Canada; while moderate men 
contended, that as representative of the Queen, the Gov- 
ernor-General should be received with respect and cour- 
tesy at least, if not with enthusiasm. So high did party 
feeling run, that inflammatory placards were posted about 
the streets, calling on all loyal men to oppose His Excel- 
lency’s entrance, as an encourager and abettor of treason. 
‘A special meeting of the council was summoned in conse- 
quence, for September 13th, at which the Hon. Henry 
Sherwood, member for the city, moved a resolution declar- 
ing the determination of the council to repress all violence, 
whether of word or deed, which was carried by a large ma- 
jority. 

‘The draft of an address which had been prepared by a 
committee of the citizens, and another by Ald. G. T. 
Denison, were considered at a subsequent meeting of the 
council held on the 17th, and strongly objected to—the 
first as too adulatory, the second as too political. As I had 
the readiest pen in the council, and was in the habit of 
helping members on both sides to draft their ideas in the 
form of resolutions, the major requested me to prepare 
an address embodying the general feelings of the members. 
I accordingly did so to the best of my ability, and suc- 
ceeded in writing one which might express the loyalty of 
the citizens, without committing them to an approval of 
the conduct of the Hincks-Taché government in carrying 
through Parliament the Rebellion Losses Bill. The other 
addresses having been either defeated or withdrawn, I 
submitted mine, which was carried by a majority of seven- 
teen to four. And thus was harmony restored. 

His Excellency arrived on the appointed day, being the 
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9th of October. The weather was beautiful, and the city 
was alive with excitement, not unmingled with appre- 
hension. Lieut.-Col. and Ald. G. T. Denison had volun- 
tered the services of the Governor-General’s Body Guard, 
which were graciously accepted. A numerous cortege of 
officials and prominent citizens met and accompanied the 
Vice-regal party from the Yonge St. wharf to Ellah's Hotel, 
on King St. west. As they were proceeding up Yonge street, 
one or two rotten eggs were thrown at the Governor. 
General's carriage, by men who were immediately arrested. 

On arriving at Ellah’s Hotel, His Excellency took his 
stand on the porch, where the City Address was presented, 
which with the reply I give in full : 


ADDRESS. 


To His Excellency the Right Hon. James Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, Governor-General, &e., &c. 


May it Please Your Excellency, 
We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the City of 


Toronto, in Common Council assembled, beg leave to 
approach Your Excellency as the representative of our Most 
Gracious and beloved Sovereign, with renewed assurances 
of our attachment and devotion to Her Majesty's person 
and government, 

We will not conceal from Your Excellency, that great di- 
versity of opinion, and much consequent excitement, exists 
among us on questions connected with the political con- 
dition of the Province; but we beg to assure Your Excel- 
lency, that however warmly the citizens of Toronto may 
feel on such subjects, they will be prepared on all occasions 
to demonstrate their high appreciation of the blessings of 
the British Constitution, by according to the Governor- 
General of this Province that respect and consideration 
which are no less due to his exalted position, than to the 
well tried loyalty and decorum which have ever distin- 
guished the inhabitants of this peaceful and flourishing 
community. 
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The City of Toronto has not escaped the commercial 
depression which has for some time so generally prevailed. 
We trust, however, that the crisis is now past, and that the 
abundant harvest with which a kind Providence has blessed 
us, will ere long restore the commerce of the country to a 
healthy tone. 

We watch with lively interest the prospect which the 
completion of our great water communications with the 
ocean, will open to us; and we fervently hope that the 
extension of trade thus opened to Her Majesty's North 
American Provinces will tend to strengthen the union 
between these Provinces and the Parent State. 

We congratulate Your Excellency and Lady Elgin upon 
the birth of an heir to Your Excellency’s house; and we 
truly sympathise with Her Ladyship upon her present 
delicate and weak state, and venture to hope that her tour 
through Upper Canada will have the effect of restoring her 
to the enjoyment of perfect health. 


REPLY 


Gentlemen,—I receive with much satisfaction the assur- 
ance of your attachment and devotion to Her Majesty's 
person and government. 

That the diversities of opinion which exist among you, 
‘on questions connected with-the political condition of the 
Province, should be attended with much excitement, is 
greatly to be regretted, and I fully appreciate the motives 
which induce you at the present time, to call my attention 
to the fact. I am willing, nevertheless, to believe that how- 
ever warmly the citizens of Toronto may feel on such 
subjects, they will be prepared, on all occasions, to demon- 
strate their high appreciation of the blessings of the British 
Constitution, by according to the Governor-General that 
respect and consideration which are no less due to his 
position than to their own well-tried loyalty and decorum. 

It is my firm conviction, moreover, that the inhabitants 
of Canada, generally, are averse to agitation, and that all 
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communities as well as individuals, who aspire to take a 
lead in the affairs of the Province, will best fit themselves 
for that high avocation, by exhibiting habitually in their 
demeanour, the love of order and of peaceful progress. 

I have observed with much anxiety and concern the 
commercial depression from which the City of Toronto, 
in common with other important towns in the Province, 
has of late so seriously suffered. I trust, however, with you, 
that the crisis is now past, and that the abundant harvest, 
with which a hind Providence has blessed the country, will 
ere long restore its commerce to a healthy tone. 

The completion of your water communications with 
the ocean must indeed be watched with a lively interest 
by all who have at heart the welfare of Canada and the 
continuance of the connection so happily subsisting be- 
tween the Province and the Parent State. These great 
works have undoubtedly been costly, and the occasion of 
some financial embarrassment while in progress. But I 
firmly believe that the investment you have made in them 
has been judicious, and that you have secured thereby for 
your children, and your children’s children, an inheritance 
that will not fail them so long as the law of nature endures 
which causes the waters of your vast inland seas to seek an 
outlet to the ocean. 

Iam truly obliged to you for the congratulations which 
you offer me on the birth of my son, and for the kind in- 
terest which you express in Lady Elgin’s health: I am 
happy to be able to inform you, that she has already de- 
rived much benefit from her sojourn in Upper Canada. 


As not a little fictitious history has been woven out of 
these events, I shall call in evidence here the Globe news- 
paper of the 11th, the following day, in which I find this 
editorial paragraph: 


“It is seldom we have had an opportunity of speaking in 
terms of approbation of our civic authorities, but we can- 
not but express our high sense of the manly, independent 
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manner in which all have done their duty on this occasion. 
The grand jury* is chiefly composed of Conservatives, the 
Mayor, Aldermen and the police are all Conservatives, but 
no men could have carried out more fearlessly their deter- 
mination to maintain order in the community.” 


Of all the Governors-General who have been sent out to 
Canada, Lord Elgin was by far the best fitted, by personal 
suavity of manners, eloquence in speech, and readiness in 
catching the tone of his hearers, to tide over a stormy 
political crisis. He had not been long in Toronto before 
his praises rang from every tongue, even the most embit- 
tered. Americans who came in contact with him, went 
away charmed with his flattering attentions. 


SKE 


44 Toronto Harbour and Esplanade 


‘The number of citizens is becoming few indeed, who 
remember Toronto Bay when its natural surroundings 
were still undefaced and its waters pure and pellucid. 
From the French Fort to the Don River, curving gently in 
acircular sweep, under a steep bank forty feet high covered 
with luxuriant forest trees, was a narrow sandy beach used 
as a pleasant carriagedrive, much frequented by those 
residents who could boast private conveyances. A wooden 
bridge spanned the Don, and the road was continued 
thence, still under the shade of umbrageous trees, almost 
to Gibraltar Point on the west, and past Ashbridge’s Bay 


+The grand jury, who happened to be in session, had presented 
some thirteen young men as parties to an attempt to create a riot. 
Some months afterwards, the persons accused were brought to 
trial, and three of them found guilty and sentenced to short terms 
of imprisonment. 
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eastward. At that part of the peninsula, forming the site of 
the present east entrance, the ground rose at least thirty 
feet above high-water mark, and was crested with trees. 
‘Those trees and that bank were destroyed through the 
cupidity of city builders, who excavated the sand and 
brought it away in barges to be used in making mortar. 
‘This went on unchecked till about the year 1848, when a 
violent storm—almost a tornado—from the east swept 
across the peninsula, near Ashbridge’s Bay, where it had 
been denuded of sand nearly to the ordinary level of the 
water. This aroused public attention to the danger of 
further neglect. 

‘The harbour had been for some years under the charge 
of a Board of Commissioners, of which, the chairman was 
nominated by the Government, two members by the City 
Council, and two by the Board of Trade. The Govern- 
ment, through the chairman, exercised of course the chief 
control of the harbour and of the harbour dues. 

In the spring of 1849, the chairman of the Harbour 
Commission was Col. J. G. Chewett, a retired officer I 
think of the Royal Engineers; the other members were 
Ald. Geo. W. Allan and myself, representing the City 
Council; Messrs. Thos. D. Harris, hardware merchant, and 
Jno. G. Worts, miller, nominees of the Board of Trade. I 
well remember accompanying Messrs. Allan, Harris and 
Worts round the entire outer beach, on wheels and afoot, 
and a very pleasant trip it was. The waters on retiring had 
left a large pool at the place where they had crossed, but 
no actual gap then existed. Our object was to observe the 
extent of the mischief, and to adopt a remedy if possible. 
Among the several plans submitted was one by Mr. Sand- 
ford Fleming, for carrying out into the water a number of 
groynes or jetties, so as to intercept the soil washed down 
from the Scarboro’ heights, and thus gradually widen the 
peninsula as well as resist the further erasion of the exist- 
ing beach. At a subsequent meeting of the Harbour Com- 
mission, this suggestion was fully discussed. The chairman, 
who was much enfeebled by age and ill-health, resented 
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angrily the interference of non-professional men, and 
refused even to put a motion on the subject. Thereupon, 
‘Mr. Allan, who was as zealously sanguine as Col. Chewett 
was the reverse, offered to pay the whole cost of the groynes 
out of his own pocket, Still the chairman continued ob- 
durate, and became so offensive in his remarks, that the 
proposition was abandoned in disgust.* 

In following years, the breach recurred again and again, 
until it produced an established gap. Efforts were made at 
various times to have the gap closed but always defeated by 
the influence of eastern property owners, who contended 
that a free current through the Bay was necessary to the 
health of the east end of the city. The only thing accom- 
plished from 1849 to 1853, was the establishment of buoys 
at the western entrance of the harbour, and a lighthouse 
and guide light on the Queen's wharf; also the employ- 
ment of dredges in deepening the channel between the 
wharf and the buoys, in which Mr. T. D. Harris took a 
lively interest, and did great service to the mercantile com- 
munit 

Beyond the erection of wharves at several points, no 
attempt was made to change the shore line until 1853, 
when it became necessary to settle the mode in which the 
Northern and Grand Trunk Railways should enter the 
city. An esplanade had been determined upon so long ago 
as 1838; and in 1840 a bylaw was passed by the City 
Council, making it a condition of all water-lot leases, that 
the lessees should construct their own portion of the work. 
In May, 1852, the first active step was taken by notifying 


* After I had left the Council, the question of harbour preservation 
was formally taken up at Mayor Allan's instance, and three 
premiums offered for the best reports on the subject. The first 
prize was adjudged to the joint report of Mr. Sandford Fleming 
and Mr. H. Y. Hind, in which the system of groynes was recom- 
mended. The reports were printed, but the Council—did nothing. 
Mr. Allan again offered to put down a groyne at his own expense, 
Mr. Fleming agreeing to superintend the work. The offer, how- 
ever, was never accepted. 





lessees that their covenants would be enforced. The Mayor, 
John G. Bowes, having reported to the Council that he had 
made verbal application to members of the government at 
Quebec, for a grant of the water-lots west of Simcoe Street, 
then under the control of the Respective Officers of Her 
Majesty's Ordnance in Upper Canada, a formal memorial 
applying for those lots was adopted and transmitted ac- 
cordingly. 

‘The Committee on Wharves, Harbours, etc., for 1852, 
consisted of the Mayor, Councilmen Tully and Lee, with 
myself as chairman. We were actively engaged during the 
latter half of the year and the following spring, in negoti- 
ations with the Northern and Grand Trunk Railway 
boards, in making surveys and obtaining suggestions for 
the work of the Esplanade, and in carrying through Parlia- 
ment the necessary legislation. Messrs. J. G. Howard, city 
engineer; William Thomas, architect; and Walter Shanly, 
chief engineer of the Grand Trunk Railway, were severally 
employed to prepare plans and estimates; and no pains 
were spared to get the best advice from all quarters. The 
Mayor was indefatigable on behalf of the city’s interests, 
and to him undoubtedly, is mainly due the success of the 
Council in obtaining the desired grant from Government, 
both of the water-lots and the peninsula. 

‘The chairman of the Committee on Wharves and Har- 
bours, etc., for 1858, was the late Alderman W. Gooder- 
ham, a thoroughly respected and respectable citizen, who 
took the deepest interest in the subject. I acted with and 
for him on all occasions, preparing reports for the Council, 
and even went so far as to calculate minutely from the 
soundings the whole details of excavation, filling in, breast- 
work, etc., in order to satisfy myself that the interests of 
the city were duly protected. 

In September, 1853, tenders for the work were received 
from numerous parties, and subjected to rigorous examin- 
ation, the opinions of citizens being freely taken thereon. 
In the meantime, it was necessary, before closing the con- 
tract, to obtain authority from the Government with 
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respect to the western water lots, and I was sent to Quebec 
for that purpose, in which, but for the influence of the 
Grand Trunk Company, and of Messrs. Gzowski & Mac- 
pherson, I might have failed. The Hon. Mr. Hincks, then 
premier, received me rather brusquely at first, and it was 
not until he was thoroughly satisfied that the railway 
interests were fairly consulted, that I made much progress 
with him. I did succeed, however, and brought back with 
me all necessary powers both as to the water lots and the 
peninsula, 

Finally, the tender of Messrs. Gzowski & Co. was very 
generally judged to be most for the interests of the city. 
They offered to allow £10,000 for the right of way for the 
Grand Trunk Railway along the Esplanade; and engaged 
for the same sum to erect five bridges, with brick abut- 
ments and stone facings, to be built on George, Church, 
Yonge, Bay, and either York or Simcoe Streets, to the 
wharves.* The contract also provided that the cribwork 
should be of sufficient strength to carry stone facing here- 
after.t 

When canvassing St. George's Ward in December, 
1852, for re-election as alderman, I told my constituents 
that nothing but my desire to complete the Esplanade 
arrangements could induce me to sacrifice my own business 
interests by giving up more than half my time for another 
year: and it was with infinite satisfaction that on the 4th 
of January, 1854—the last week but one of my term in the 
Council—I saw the Esplanade contract “signed, sealed and 
delivered” in the presence of the Wharves and Harbours 


* The necessary plans and specifications for these five bridges were 
prepared by Mr. Shanly accordingly,—their value when completed, 
being put at fully £15,000. 

{The same year, I was chairman of the Walks and Gardens 
Committee, and in that capacity instructed Mr. John Tully, City 
Surveyor, to extend the surveys of all streets leading towards 
the Bay, completely to the water line of the Esplanade. This was 
before any concession was made to the Northern, or any other 
railway. I mention this by way of reminder to the city authorities, 
who seem to me to have overlooked the fact. 





Committee. On the 11th January, a report of the same 
committee, recommending the appointment of a proper 
officer to take charge of the peninsula, and put a stop to 
the removal of sand, was adopted in Council. 

Theartily wish that my reminiscences of the Esplanade 
contract could end here. I ceased to have any connection 
with it, officially or otherwise; but in 1854, an agitation was 
commenced within the Council and out of doors, the result 
of which was, the cancellation by mutual consent of the 
contract made with Messrs. Gzowski & Co., and the making 
a new contract with other parties, by which it was under. 
stood the city lost money to the tune of some $50,000, 
while Messrs, Gzowski & Co. benefited to the extent of at 
least $16,000, being the difference between the rates of 
wages in 1853 and 1855. The five bridges were set aside, to 
which circumstance is due the unhappy loss of life by 
which we have all been shocked of late years. Of the true 
cause of all these painful consequences, I shall treat in my 
next chapter. 


KE 


45 Mayor Bowes—City Debentures 


Of all the members of the City Council for 1850, and up 
to 1852, John G. Bowes was the most active and most 
popular. In educational affairs, in financial arrangements, 
and indeed, in all questions affecting the city's interests, he 
was by far the ablest man who had ever filled the c 

chair. His acquirements as an arithmetician were extra- 
ordinary; and as a speaker he possessed remarkable powers. 
I took pleasure in seconding his declared views on nearly 
all public questions; and in return, he showed me a degree 
of friendship which I could not but highly appreciate. By 
his persuasion, and rather against my own wish, I accepted, 
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in 1852, the secretaryship of the Toronto and Guelph 
Railway Company, which I held until it was absorbed by 
the Grand Trunk Company in 1853.* 

In the same year, rumours began to be rife in the city, 
that Mr. Bowes, in conjunction with the Hon. Francis 
Hincks, then premier, had made $10,000 profits out of the 
sale of city debentures issued to the Northern Railway 
Company. Had the Mayor admitted the facts at once, 
stating his belief that he was right in so doing, it is prob- 
able that his friends would have been spared the pain, 
and himself the loss and disgrace which ensued. But he 
denied in the most solemn manner, in full Council, that 
he had any interest whatever in the sale of those deben- 
tures, and his word was accepted by all his friends there. 
When, in 1854, he was compelled to admit in the Court of 
Chancery, that he had not only sold the debentures for his 
own profit to the extent of $4,800, but that the Hon. 
Francis Hincks was a partner in the speculation, and had 
profited to the same amount, the Council and citizens were 
alike astounded. Not so much at the transaction itself, for 
it must be remembered that more than one judge in 
chancery held the dealing in city debentures to be perfectly 
legal both on the part of Mr. Bowes and Sir Francis Hincks, 
but at the palpable deception which had been perpetrated 
‘on the Finance Committee, and through them on the 
Council. 

While the sale of the $50,000 Northern Railway de- 
bentures was under consideration, Mr. Bowes as Mayor 
had been commissioned to get a bill passed at Quebec to 
legalize such sale. On his return it was found that new 
clauses had been introduced into the bill, and particularly 
one requiring the debentures to be made payable in Eng- 
land, to which Alderman Joshua G. Beard and myself took 


*# I was offered by Sir Cusack Roney, chief secretary of the G. T. R. 
Co., a position worth $2,000 a year in their Montreal office, but 
declined to break up my connections in Toronto. On my resign- 
ing the secretaryship, the Board honoured me with a resolution of 
thanks, and a gratuity of a year's salary. 
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objection as unnecessarily tying the hands of the Council. 
Mr. Bowes said, “Mr. Hincks would have it so.” Had the 
committee supposed that in insisting upon those clauses 
Mr. Hincks was using his official powers for his own pri- 
vate profit, they could never have consented to the change 
in the bill, but would have insisted upon the right of the 
Council to make their own debentures payable whereso- 
ever the city's interests would be best subserved.* 

It is matter of history, that the suit in Chancery re- 
sulted in a judgment against Mr. Bowes for the whole 
amount of his profits, and that in addition to that loss he 
had to pay a heavy sum in costs, not only of the suit, but 
of appeals both here and in England, The consequence to 
myself was a great deal of pain, and in the severance of a 
friendship that I had valued greatly. In October, 1853, a 
very strong resolution denouncing his conduct was moved 
by Alderman G. T. Denison, to which I moved an amend- 
ment declaring him to have been guilty of “a want of 
candour,” which was carried, and which was the utmost 
censure that the majority of the Council would consent to 
pass. For this I was subjected to much animadversion in 
the public press, Yet from the termination of the trial to 
the day of his death, I never afterwards met Mr. Bowes on 
terms of amity. At an interview with him, at the request 
and in presence of my partner, Col. O. R. Gowan, I told 
the Mayor that I considered him morally responsible for 
all the ill-feeling that had caused the cancellation of the 
first Esplanade contract, and for the loss to the city which 
followed. I told him that it had become impossible for any 
man to trust his word. And afterwards when he became a 
candidate for a seat in parliament, I opposed his election 


*The judgment given by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council expressly stated that “the evidence of Ald. Thompson and 
Councilman Tully was conclusive as to the effect of their having 
been kept in ignorance of the corrupt bargain respecting the 
sale of the city debentures issued for the construction of the 
Northern Railway; and that they would not have voted for the 
proposed bill for the consolidation of the city debt, if they had 
been aware of the transaction.” 





in the columns of the Colonist, which I had then recently 
purchased; for which he denounced me personally, at his 
‘election meetings, as a man capable of assassination. 

Notwithstanding, I believe John G. Bowes to have 
been punished more severely than justice required; that 
he acted in ignorance of the law; and that his great services 
to the city more than outweighed any injury sustained. His 
subsequent election to Parliament, while it may have 
soothed his pride, can hardly have repaid him for the for- 
feiture of the respect of a very large number of his fellow- 
citizens. 


DIRE 


46 Carlton Ocean Beach 


In 1853, I removed to the village of Carlton West, on the 
gravel road to Weston, and distant seven miles north-west 
of the city. My house stood on a gravel ridge which 
stretches from the Carlton station of the Northern Railway 
to the River Humber, and which must have formed the 
beach of the antediluvian northern ocean, one hundred 
and eighty feet above the present lake, and four hundred 
and thirty above the sea. This gravel ridge plainly marks 
the Toronto Harbour at the mouth of the Humber, as it 
existed in those ancient days, before the Niagara River 
and the Falls had any place on our world’s surface. East of 
Carlton station, a high bluff of clay continues the old line 
of coast, like the modern, to Scarboro’ Heights, showing 
frequent depressions caused by the ice of the glacial period. 
In corroboration of this theory, I remember that for the 
first house built on the Avenue Road, north of Davenport 
Road, the excavations for a cellar laid bare great boulders 
of granite, limestone, and other rock, evidently deposited 
there by icebergs, which had crossed the clay bluff by 
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channels of their own dredging, and melted away in the 
warmer waters to the south. I think it was Professor Chap- 
man, of Toronto University, who pointed this out to me, 
and mentioned a still more remarkable case of glacial 
action which occurred in the Township of Albion, where 
a limestone quarry which had been worked profitably for 
several years, turned out to the great disappointment of its 
owner to be neither more nor Jess than a vast glacial boul- 
der, which had been transported from its natural site at a 
distance of at least eighty miles. This locomotive rock is 
said to have been seventy feet in thickness and as much in 
breadth. 

While speaking of the Carlton gravel ridge, it is worth 
while to note that, in taking gravel from its southern face, 
at a depth of twenty feet, I found an Indian flint arrow- 
head; also a stone implement similar to what is called by 
painters a muller, used for grinding paint. Several massive 
bones, and the horns of some large species of deer, were 
also found in the same gravel pit, and carried or given 
away by the workmen. The two articles first named are still 
in my possession, Being at the very bottom of the gravel 
deposit, they must have lain there when no such beach 
existed, or ever since the Oak Ridges ceased to be an ocean 
beach. 

My house on the Davenport Road was a very pleasant 
residence, with a fine lawn ornamented with trees chiefly 
planted by my own hands, and was supplied with all neces- 
saries for modest competence. It is worth recording, that 
some of the saplings—silver poplars (abeles) planted by me, 
grew in twelve years to be eighteen inches thick at the 
butt, and sixty feet in spread of branches; while maples 
and other hardwoods did not attain more than half that 
size. Thus it would seem, that our North-West prairies 
might be all re-clothed with full-grown ash-leaved maples 
—their natural timber—in twenty-five years, or with balm 
of Gilead and abele poplars in half that time. Would it not 
be wise to enact laws at once, having that object in view? 

Ihave been an amateur gardener since early childhood; 
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and at Carlton indulged my taste to the full by collecting 
all kinds of flowers cultivated and wild. I still envy the man 
who, settling in the new lands, say in the milder climates 
of Vancouver's Island or British Columbia, may utilize to 
the full his abundant opportunities of gathering into one 
group the endless floral riches of the Canadian wilderness. 
‘We find exquisite lobelias, scarlet, blue and lilac; orchises 
with pellucid stems and fairy elegance of blossom; lovely 
prairie roses; cacti of infinite delicacy and the richest hues. 
‘Then as to shrubs—the papaw, the xeranthemum of many 
varieties, the Indian pear (or saskatoon of the North-West), 
spirea prunifolia of several kinds, shrubby St. John’s-wort, 
cenothera grandiflora, cum multis aliis 

Now that the taste for wild-flower gardens has become 
the fashion in Great Britain, it will doubtless soon spread 
to this Continent. No English park is considered complete 
without its special garden for wild flowers, carefully tended 
and kept as free from stray weeds as the more formal par- 
terre of the front lawn. Our wealthier Canadian families 
cannot do better than follow the example of the Old 
Country in this respect, and assuredly they will be abun- 
dantly repaid for the little trouble and expenditure re- 
quired. 


DIKE 


47 Canadian Politics from 1853 to 1860 


In May, 1853, I sold out my interest in the Patriot to Mr. 
Ogle R. Gowan, and having a little capital of my own, 
invested it in the purchase of the Colonist from the widow 
of the late Hugh Scobie, who died December 6th, 1852. It 
was a heavy undertaking, but I was sanguine and energetic, 
and—as one of my friends told me—thorough. The Colo- 
nist, as an organ of the old Scottish Kirk party in Canada, 
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had suffered from the rivalry of its Free Kirk competitor, 
the Globe; and its remaining subscribers, being, as a rule, 
strongly Conservative, made no objection to the change of 
proprietorship; while I carried over with me, by agree- 
ment, the subscribers to the daily Patriot, thus combining 
the mercantile strength of the two journals. 

I had hitherto confined myself to the printing depart- 
ment, leaving the duties of editorship to others. On taking 
charge of the Colonist, I assumed the whole political re- 
sponsibility, with Mr. John Sheridan Hogan as assistant 
editor and Quebec correspondent. My partners were the 
late Hugh C. Thomson, afterwards secretary to the Board 
of Agriculture, who acted as local editor; and James Bain, 
now of the firm of Jas. Bain & Son, to whom the book- 
selling and stationery departments were committed. We 
had a strong staff of reporters, and commenced the new 
enterprise under promising circumstances. Our office and 
store were in the old brick building extending from King 
to Colborne Street, long previously known as the grocery 
store of Jas. F. Smith. 

‘The ministry then in power was that known as the 
Hincks-Taché Government. Francis Hincks had parted 
with his old radical allies, and became more conservative 
than many of the Tories whom he used to denounce. 
People remembered Wm. Lyon Mackenzie’s prophecy, 
who said he feared that Francis Hincks could not be trusted 
to resist temptation. When Lord Elgin went to England, it 
was whispered that his lordship had paid off £80,000 
sterling of mortgages on his Scottish estates, out of the pro- 

is of speculations which he had shared with his clever 

ter. The St. Lawrence and Atlantic purchase, the 
£50,000 Grand Trunk stock placed to Mr. Hinck’s credit 
—as he asserted without his consent—and the Bowes trans- 
action, gave colour to the many stories circulated to his 
prejudice. And when he went to England, and received 
the governorship of Barbadoes, many people believed that 
it was the price of his private services to the Earl of Elgin. 

‘Whatever the exact truth in these cases may have been, 
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Iam convinced that from the seed then sown, sprang up a 
crop of corrupt influences that have since permeated all 
the avenues to power, and borne their natural fruit in the 
universal distrust of public men, and the wide-spread greed 
of public money, which now prevail. Neither political 
party escapes the imputation of bribing the constituencies, 
both personally at elections, and by parliamentary grants 
for local improvements. The wholesale expenditure at old 
country elections, which transferred so much money from 
the pockets of the rich to those of the poor, without any 
prospect of pecuniary return, has with us taken the form 
of a speculative investment to be “re-couped” by value in 
the shape of substantial government favours. 

Could I venture to enter the lists against so tremendous 
a thetorical athlete as Professor Goldwin Smith, I should 
say, that his idea of abolishing party government to secure 
purity of election is an utter fallacy; I should say that the 
great factor of corruption in Canada has been the adoption 
of the principle of coalitions. I told a prominent Conser- 
vative leader in 1853, that I looked upon coalitions as 
essentially immoral, and that the duty of either political 
patty was to remain contentedly “Her Majesty's Loyal 
Opposition,” and to support frankly all good measures 
emanating from the party in office, until the voice of the 
country, fairly expressed, should call the Opposition to 
assume the reins of power legitimately. I told the late Hon. 
Mr. Spence, when he joined the coalition ministry of 1854, 
that we (of the Colonist) looked upon that combination 
as an organized attempt to govern the country through its 
vices; and that nothing but the violence of the Globe party 
could induce us to support any coalition whatsoever. And 
I think still that I was right, and that the Minister who 
buys politicians to desert their principles, resembles noth- 
ing so much as the lawyer who gains a verdict in favour of 
his client by bribing the jury. 

‘The union of Upper and Lower Canada is chargeable, 
no doubt, with a large share of the evils that have crept into 
our constitutional system. The French Canadian habitants, 
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at the time of the Union, were true scions of the old 
peasantry of Normandy and Brittany, with which their 
songs identify them so strikingly. All their ideas of govern- 
ment were ultramonarchical; their allegiance to the old 
French Kings had been transferred to the Romish hier- 
archy and clergy, who, it must be said, looked after their 
flocks with undying zeal and beneficent care. But this 
formed an ill preparation for representative institutions. 
‘The Rouge party, at first limited to lawyers and notaries 
chiefly, had taken up the principles of the first French 
revolution, and for some years made but little progress; 
in time, however, they learnt the necessity of cultivating 
the assistance, or at least the neutrality of the clergy, and 
in this they were aided by ties of relationship. As in Ine- 
land, where almost every poor family emaciates itself to 
provide for the education of one of its sons as a “counsel- 
lor” or a priest, so in Lower Canada, most families contain 
within themselves both priest and lawyer. Thus it came to 
pass, that in the Lower Province, a large proportion of the 
people lived in the hope that they might sooner or later 
share in “government pap,” and looked upon any means 
to that end as unquestionably lawful. It is not difficult to 
perceive how much and how readily this idea would com- 
municate itself to their Upper Canadian allies after the 
Union; that it did so, is matter of history. 

In fact, the combination of French and British repre- 
sentatives in a single cabinet, itself constitutes a coalition 
of the most objectionable kind; as the result can only be a 
perpetual system of compromises. For example, one of the 
effects of the Union, and of the coalition of 1854, was the 
passage of the bill secularizing the Clergy Reserves, and 
abolishing all connection between church and state in 
Upper Canada, while leaving untouched the privileges of 
the Romish Church in the Lower Province. That some 
day, there will arise a formidable Nemesis spawned of this 
onesided act, when the agitation for disendowment shall 
have reached the Province of Quebec, who can doubt? 

In 1855 and subsequently, followed a series of struggles 
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for office, without any great political object in view, each 
party or clique striving to bid higher than all the rest for 
popular votes, which went on amid alternate successes and 
reverses, until the denouement came in 1859, when neither 
political party could form a Ministry that should com- 
mand a majority in parliament, and they were fain to 
coalesce en masse in favour of confederation. At one time, 
Mr. George Brown was defeated by Wm. Lyon Mackenzie 
in Halton; at another, he voted with the Tories against 
the Hincks ministry; again, he was a party to a proposed 
coalition with Sir Allan MacNab. 1 was myself present at 
Sir Allan's house in Richey's Terrace, Adelaide Street, 
where I was astonished to meet Mr. Brown himself in con- 
fidential discussion with Sir Allan. I recollect a member of 
the Lower House—I think Mr. Hillyard Cameron —hur- 
rying in with the information that at a meeting of Conser- 
vative members which he had just left, they had chosen 
Mr. John A. Macdonald as their leader in place of Sir 
Allan, which report broke up the conference, and defeated 
the plans of the coalitionists. This was, I think, in 1855. 
Then came on the “Rep. by Pop.” agitation led by the 
Globe, in 1856.* In 1857, the great business panic super- 
seded all other questions. In 1858, the turn of the Reform 
party came, with Mr. Brown again at their head, who held 
power for precisely four days. 

In 1888, also, the question of protection for native 
industry, which had been advocated by the British-Ameri- 
can League, was taken up in parliament by the Hon. Wm. 
Cayley and Hon, Isaac Buchanan separately. In 1859, came 


* The same year occurred the elections for members of the Legis: 
lative Council. I was a member of Mr. G. W. Allan's committee, 
and saw many things there which disgusted me with all election 
tactics. Men received considerable sums of money for expenses, 
which it was believed never left their own pockets. Mr. Allan was 
in England, and sent positive instructions against any kind of 
bribery whatsoever, yet when he arrived here, claims were lodged 
against him amounting to several thousand dollars, which he was 

too high-minded to repudiate. 
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Mr. Brown's and Mr. Galt’s federal union resolutions, and 
Mr. Cayley’s motion for protection once more. 

All these years—from 1853 to 1860—I was in con- 
fidential communication with the leaders of the Conserva- 
tive party, and after 1857 with the Upper Canadian 
members of the administration personally; and am bound 
to bear testimony to their entire patriotism and general 
disinterestedness whenever the public weal was involved. 
I was never asked to print a line which I could not consci- 
entiously endorse; and had I been so requested, I should 
assuredly have refused. 
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48 Business Troubles 


Up to the year 1857, I had gone on prosperously, enlarging 
my establishment, increasing my subscription list, and 
proud to own the most enterprising newspaper published 
in Canada up to that day. The Daily Colonist consisted of 
eight pages, and was an exact counterpart of the London 
Times in typographical appearance, size of page and type, 
style of advertisements, and above all, in independence of 
editorial comment and fairness in its treatment of op- 
ponents. No communication courteously worded was re- 
fused admission, however caustic its criticisms on the 
course taken editorially. The circulation of the four 
editions (daily, morning and evening, bi-weekly and week- 
ly) amounted to, as nearly as I can recollect, 30,000 sub- 
scribers, and its readers comprised all classes and creeds. 
In illustration of the kindly feeling existing towards me 
on the part of my political adversaries, I may record the 
fact that, when in the latter part of 1857, it became known 
in the profession that I had suffered great losses arising out 
of the commercial panic of that year, Mr. George Brown, 
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with whom I was on familiar terms, told me that he was 
authorized by two or three gentlemen of high standing in 
the Liberal party, whom he named, to advance me what- 
ever sums of money I might require to carry on the Colon- 
ist independently, if I would accept their aid. I thanked 
him and replied, that I could publish none other than a 
Conservative paper, which ended the discussion. 

‘The Hon. J. Hillyard Cameron, being himself embar- 
rassed by the tremendous pressure of the money market, in 
which he had operated heavily, counselled me to act upon 
a suggestion that the Colonist should become the organ of 
the Macdonald-Cartier Government, to which position 
would be attached the right of furnishing certain of the 
public departments with stationery, theretofore supplied 
by the Queen’s Printer at fixed rates. I did so, reserving to 
myself the absolute control of the editorial department, 
and engaging the services of Mr. Robert A. Harrison (of 
the Attorney-General’s office, afterwards Chief Justice), as 
assistant editor. Instead, however, of alleviating, this change 
of base only intensified my troubles. 

I found that, throughout the government offices, a 
system had been prevalent, something like that described 
in Gil Blas as existing at the Court of Spain, by which, 
along with the stationery required for the departments, 
articles for ladies’ toilet use, etc., were included, and had 
always theretofore been charged in the government ac- 
counts as a matter of course. I directed that those items 
should be supplied as ordered, but that their cost be placed 
to my own private account, and that the parties be notified, 
that they must thereafter furnish separate orders for such 
things. I also took an early opportunity of pointing out the 
abuse to the Attorney-General, who said his colleagues had 
suspected the practice before, but had no proof of mis- 
conduct; and added, that if I would lay an information, 
he would send the offenders to the Penitentiary; as in fact 
he did in the Reiffenstein case some years afterwards. I 
replied, that were I to do so, nearly every man in the public 
service would be likely to become my personal enemy, 
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which he admitted to be probable. As it was, the apparent 
consequence of my refusal to make fraudulent entries, was 
an accusation that I charged excessive prices, although I had 
never charged as much as the rate allowed the Queen’s 
Printer, considering it unreasonable. My accounts were at 
my request referred to an expert, and adjudged by him to 
be fair in proportion to quality of stationery furnished. 
Gradually I succeeded in stopping the time-honoured cus- 
tom as far as I was concerned. 

Years after, when I had the contract for Parliamentary 
printing at Quebec, matters proved even more vexatious. 
When the Session had commenced, and I had with great 
outlay and exertion got every thing into working order, I 
was refused copies of papers from certain sub-officers of the 
Legislature, until I had agreed upon the percentage ex- 
pected upon my contract rates. My reply, through my 
clerk, was, that I had contracted at low rates, and could not 
afford gratuities such as were claimed, and that if I could, 
I would not. The consequence was a deadlock, and it was 
not until I brought the matter to the attention of the 
Speaker, Sir Henry Smith, that I was enabled to get on with 
the work. These things happened a quarter of a century 
ago, and although I suffer the injurious consequences my- 
self to this day, I trust no other living person can be affect- 
ed by their publication now. 

The position of ministerial organist, besides being both 
onerous and unpleasant, was to me an actual money loss. 
My newspaper expenses amounted to over four hundred 
dollars per week, with a constantly decreasing subscription 
list.* The profits on the government stationery were no 
greater than those realized by contractors who gave no 
additional quid pro quo; and I was only too glad, when the 
opportunity of competing for the Legislative printing pre- 
sented itself in 1858, to close my costly newspaper business 


©The late Mr. George Brown has often told me, that whenever 
the Globe became a Government organ, the loss in circulation and 
advertising was so great as to counterbalance twice over the 
profits derived from government advertising and printing. 
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in Toronto. I sold the goodwill of the Colonist to Messrs. 
Sheppard & Morrison,* and on my removal to Quebec next 
year, established a cheap journal there called the Adver- 
tiser, the history of which in 1859-60, I shall relate in a 
chapter by itself. 
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49 Business Experiences in Quebec 


When I began to feel the effects of official hostility in 
Quebec, as above stated, I was also suffering from another 
and more vital evil. I had taken the contract for parlia- 
mentary printing at prices slightly lower than had before 
prevailed. My knowledge of printing in my own person 
gave me an advantage over most other competitors. The 
consequence of this has been, that large sums of money 
were saved to the country yearly for the last twenty-four 
years. But the former race of contractors owed me a violent 
grudge, for, as they alleged, taking the contract below 
paying prises. I went to work, however, confident of my 
resources and success, But no sooner had I got well under 
weigh, than my arrangements were frustrated, my ex- 
penditure nullified, my just hopes dashed to the ground, 
by the action of the Legislature itself. A joint committee 
on printing had been appointed, of which the Hon. Mr. 
Simpson, of Bowmanville, was chairman, which proceeded 
deliberately to cut down the amount of printing to be 
executed, and particularly the quantity of French docu- 
ments to be printed, to such an extent as to reduce the 
work for which I had contracted by at least one-third, And 


*On my retirement from the publication of the Colonist, the 
‘Attorney-General offered me a position under Government to 
which was attached a salary of $1,400 a year, which I declined as 
unsuited to my tastes and habits. 
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this without the smallest regard to the terms of my con- 
tract. Thus were one-half of all my expenditures—one-half 
of my thirty thousand dollars worth of type—one-half of 
my fifteen thousand dollars worth of presses and machinery 
—literally rendered useless, and reduced to the condition 
of second-hand material. I applied to my solicitor for 
advice. He told me that, unless I threw up the contract, I 
could make no claim for breach of conditions, Unfortun- 
ately for me, the many precedents since established, of 
actions on “petition of right” for breach of contract by the 
Government and the Legislature, had not then been 
recorded, and I had to submit to what I was told was the 
inevitable. 

I struggled on through the session amid a hurricane of 
calumny and malicious opposition. The Queen’s Printers, 
the former French contractor, and, above all, the principal 
defeated competitor in Toronto, joined their forces to 
destroy my credit, to entice away my workmen, to dis- 
seminate but too successfully the falsehood, that my con- 
tract was taken at unprofitable rates, until I was fairly 
driven to my wits’ end, and ultimately forced into actual 
insolvency. The cashier of the Upper Canada Bank told 
me very kindly, that everybody in the Houses and the Bank 
knew my honesty and energy, but the combination against 
me was too strong, and it was useless for me to resist it, 
unless my Toronto friends would come to my assistance. 

I was not easily dismayed by opposition, and deter- 
mined at least to send a Parthian shaft into my enemies’ 
camp. The session being over, I hastened to Toronto, called 
my creditors together at the office of Messrs Cameron & 
Harman, and laid my position before them. All I could 
command in the way of valuable assets was invested in the 
business of the contract. I had besides, in the shape of 
nominal assets, over a hundred thousand dollars in news- 
paper debts scattered over Upper Canada, which I was 
obliged to report as utterly uncollectable, being mainly 
due by farmers who—as was generally done throughout 
Ontario in 1857—had made over their farms to their sons 
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or other parties, to evade payment of their own debts. All 
may creditors were old personal friends, and so thoroughly 
satisfied were they of the good faith of the statements sub- 
mitted by me, that they unanimously decided to appoint 
no assignee, and to accept the offer I made them to conduct 
the contract for their benefit, on their providing the neces- 
sary sinews of war, which they undertook to do in three 
days. 

‘What was my disappointment and chagrin to find, at 
the end of that term, that the impression which had been 
so industriously disseminated in Quebec, that my contract 
prices were impracticably low, had reached and influenced 
my Toronto friends, and that it was thought wisest to 
abandon the undertaking. I refused to do so. 

‘Among my employees in the office were four young 
men, of excellent abilities, who had grown into experience 
under my charge, and had, by marriage and economy, 
acquired means of their own, and could besides command 
the support of monied relatives. These young men I took 
into my counsels. At the bailiff’s sale of my office which 
followed, they bought in such materials as they thought 
sufficient for the contract work, and in less than a month 
we had the whole office complete again, and with the 
sanction of the Hon. the Speaker, got the contract work 
‘once more into shape. The members of the new firm were 
Samuel Fhompson, Robert Hunter, George M. Rose, John 
Moore, and Francois Lemieux. 
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50 Quebec in 1859-60 


I resided for eighteen months in the old, picturesque and 
many-memoried city. My house was a three-story cedar log 
building known as the White House, near the corner of 
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Salaberry Street and Mount Pleasant Road. It was weather- 
boarded outside, comfortably plastered and finished with- 
in, and was the most easily warmed house I ever occupied. 
‘The windows were French, double in winter, opening both 
inwards and outwards, with sliding panes for ventilation. 
It had a good garden, sloping northerly at an angle of 
about fifteen degrees, which I found a desolate place 
enough, and left a little oasis of beauty and productiveness. 
One of my amusements there was to stroll along the garden 
paths, watching for the sparkle of Quebec diamonds, which 
after every rainfall glittered in the paths and flower-beds. 
They are very pretty, well shaped octagonal crystals of rock 
quartz, and are often worn in necklaces by the Quebec 
demoiselles. On the plains of Abraham I found similar 
specimens brilliantly black. 

Quebec is famous for good roads and pleasant shady 
promenades. By the St. Foy Road to Spencer Wood, thence 
onward to Cap Rouge, back by the St. Louis Road or 
Grande Allée, past the citadel and through the old-fa- 
shioned St. Louis Gate, is a charming stroll; or along the 
by-path from St. Louis Road to the pretty Gothic chapel 
overhanging the Cove, and so down steep rocky steps 
descending four hundred feet to the mighty river St. 
Lawrence; or along the St. Charles river and the country 
road to Lorette; or by the Beauport road to the old cha- 
teau or manor house of Colonel Gugy, known by the name 
of “Darnoc.” The toll-gate on the St. Foy Road was quite 
an important institution to the simple habitans, who paid 
their shilling toll for the privilege of bringing to market 
a bunch or two of carrots and as many turnips, with a bas- 
ket of eggs, or some cabbages and onions, in a little cart 
drawn by a little pony, with which surprising equipage 
they would stand patiently all morning in St. Anne's mar- 
ket, under the shadow of the old ruined Jesuits’ barracks, 
and return home contented with the three or four shillings 
realized from their day's traffic. 

One of the specialties of the city is its rats. In my house- 
yard was a sink, or rather hole in the rock, covered by a 
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wooden grating. A large cat, who made herself at home on 
the premises, would sit watching at the grating for hours, 
every now and then inserting her paw between the bars 
and hooking out leisurely a squeaking young rat, of which 
thirty or forty at a time showed themselves within the 
cavity. I was assured that these rats have underground 
communications, like those of the rock of Gibraltar, from 
every quarter of the city to the citadel, and so downward 
to the quays and river below. Besides the cat, there was a 
rough terrier dog named Czrsar, also exercising right of oc- 
cupancy. To see him pouncing upon rats in the pantry, 
from which they could not be easily excluded by reason of 
a dozen entrances through the stone basement walls, was 
something to enchant sporting characters. I was not of that 
class, so stopped up the rock with broken bottles and 
mortar, and provided traps for stray intruders. 

‘The Laurentine mountains, distant a few miles north 
of the city, rise to a height of twenty-five hundred feet. By 
daylight they are bleak and barren enough; but at night, 
seen in the light of the glorious Aurora Borealis which so 
often irradiates that part of Canada, they are a vision of 
enchanting beauty. This reminds me of a conversation 
which I was privileged to have with the late Sir William 
Logan, who most kindly answered my many inquisitive 
questions on geological subjects. He explained that the 
mountains of Newfoundland, of Quebec, of the height of 
land between the St. Lawrence and Lake Nipissing, and of 
Manitoba and Keewatin in the North-West, are all links 
of one continuous chain, of nearly equal elevation, and 
marked throughout that vast extent by ancient sea-beaches 
at an uniform level of twelve hundred feet above the sea, 
with other ancient beaches seven hundred feet above the 
sea at various points; two remarkable examples of which 
latter class are the rock of Quebec and the Oak Ridges 
eighteen miles north of Toronto. He pointed out further, 
that those two points indicate precisely the level of the 
great ocean which covered North America in the glacial 
period, when Toronto was six hundred feet under salt 
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water, and Quebec was the solitary rock visible above water 
for hundreds of miles east, west and south—the Lauren- 
tides then, as now, towering eighteen hundred feet higher, 
on the north. 

In winter also, Quebec has many features peculiar to 
itself. Close beside, and high above the little steep roofed 
houses—crowded into streets barely wide enough to admit 
the diminutive French carts without crushing unlucky 
foot-passengers,—rise massive frowning bastions crowned 
with huge cannon, all black with age and gloomy with 
desperate legends of attack and defence. The snow accumu- 
lates in these streets to the height of the upper-floor 
windows, with precipitous steps cut suddenly down to each 
doorway, so that at night it is a work of no little peril to 
navigate one’s way home. Near the old Palace Gate are 
beetling cliffs, seventy feet above the hill of rocky debris 
which forms one side of the street below. It is high carnival 
with the Quebec gamins, when they can collect there in 
hundreds, each with his frail handsleigh, and poising them- 
selves on the giddy edge of the “horrent summit,” reck- 
lessly shoot down in fearful descent, first to the sharp 
rocky slope, and thence with alarming velocity to the lower 
level of the street. Outside St. John’s Gate is another of 
these infantile race-grounds. Down the steep incline of the 
glacis, crowds of children are seen every fine winter's day, 
sleighing and tobogganing from morning till night, not 
without occasional accidents of a serious nature. 

But the crowning triumph of Quebec scenery, summer 
and winter, centres in the Falls of Montmorenci, a seven 
mile drive, over Dorchester bridge, along the Beauport 
road, commanding fine views of the wide St. Lawrence and 
the smiling Isle of Orleans, with its pilot-inhabited houses 
painted blue, red and yellow—all three colours at once 
occasionally—(the paints wickedly supposed to be per- 
quisites acquired in a professional capacity from ship's 
stores)—and so along shady avenues varied by brightest 
sunshine, we find ourselves in front and at the foot of a 
cascade four hundred feet above us, broken into exquisite 
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facets and dancing foam by projecting rocky points, and set 
in a bordering of lovely foliage on all sides. This is of 
course in summer. In winter how different, Still the de- 
scending torrent, but only bare tree-stems and icy masses 
for the frame-work, and at the base a conical mountain of 
snow and ice, a hundred and fifty feet high, sloping steeply 
on all sides, and with the frozen St. Lawrence spread out 
for miles to the east. He who covets a sensation for life, has 
only to climb the gelid hill by the aid of ice-steps cut in its 
side, and commit himself to the charge of the habitant who 
first offers his services, and the thing is soon accomplished. 
‘The gentleman adventurer sits at the back of the sleigh, — 
which is about four feet long—tucks his legs round the 
habitant, who sits in front and steers with his heels; for an 
instant the steerman manceuvres into position on the edge 
of the cone, which slightly overhangs—then away we go, 
launching into mid-air, striking ground—or rather ice— 
thirty feet below, and down and still down, fleet as light- 
ning, to the level river plain, over which we glide by the 
impetus of our descent fully half-a-mile further. I tried it 
twice. My companion was severely affected by the shock, 
and gave in with a bad headache at the first experiment. 
The same day, several reckless young officers of the garrison 
would insist upon steering themselves, paying a guinea 
each for the privilege. One of them suffered for his freak 
from a broken arm. But with experienced guides no ill- 
consequences are on record. 

‘An appalling tragedy is related of this ice-mountain, An 
American tourist with his bride was among the visitors to 
the Falls one day some years back. They were both young 
and high-spirited, and had immensely enjoyed their mar- 
riage trip by way of the St. Lawrence. Standing on the 
summit of the cone, in raptures with the cataract, the cliffs 
ice-bedecked, the trees ice-laden, their attention was for 
an instant diverted from each other. The young man, 
gazing eastward across the river, talking gaily to his wife, 
was surprised at receiving no reply, and looking round 
found himself alone. Shouting frantically, no answering 
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cry could be distinguished,—the roaring of the cascade was 
loud enough to drown any human voice. Hanging madly 
over the edge next the Falls, which is quite precipitous, 
there was nothing to be seen but a boiling whirlpool of 
angry waters. The poor girl had stepped unconsciously 
backward,—had slipped down into the boiling surf,—had 
been instantaneously carried beneath the ice of the river. 

Another peculiarity of Quebec is its ice-freshets in 
spring. Near the vast tasteless church of St. John, on the 
road of that name, a torrent of water from the higher level 
crosses the street, and thunders down the steep ways 
descending to the Lower Town. At night it freezes solidly 
again, and becomes so dangerously slippery, that I have 
seen ladies piloted across for several hundred feet, by 
holding on to the courteously extended walking stick of 
the first gentlemanly stranger to whom they could appeal 
for help in their utter distress and perplexity. These 
freshets flood the business streets named after St. Peter and 
St. Paul on the level of the wharves. To cross them at such 
times, floating planks are put in requisition, and no little 
skill is required to escape a wetting up to the knees. 

The social aspects of the city are as unique as its natural 
features. The Romish hierarchy exercises an arbitrary, and 
I must add a beneficial, rule over the mixed maritime and 
crimping elements which form its lowest stratum. Private 
charity is universal-on the part of the well-to-do citizens. It 
is an interesting sight to watch the numbers of paupers 
who are supplied weekly from heaps of loaves of bread 
piled high on the tradesmen’s counters, to which all comers 
are free to help themselves. 

The upper classes are divided into castes as marked as 
those of Hindostan. French Canadian seigniors, priestly 
functionaries of high rank, government officials of the 
ruling race, form an exclusive, and it is said almost im- 
penetrable coterie by themselves. The sons or nephews of 
Liverpool merchants having branch firms in the city, and 
wealthy Protestant tradesmen, generally English church- 
men, constitute a second division scarcely less isolated. 
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Next to these come the members of other religious deno- 
minations, who keep pretty much to themselves. I am 
sorry to hear from a respected Methodist minister whom I 
met in Toronto lately, that the last named valuable ele- 
ment of the population has been gradually diminishing in 
numbers and influence, and that it is becoming difficult to 
keep their congregations comfortably together. This is a 
consequence, and an evil consequence, of confederation. 
‘Another characteristic singularity of Quebec life arises 
from the association, without coalescing, of two distinct 
nationalities having diverse creeds and habits. This is often 
Indicrously illustrated by the system of mixed juries. I was 
present in the Recorder's Court on one occasion, when a 
big, burly Irishman was in the prisoner’s dock, charged 
with violently ejecting a bailiff in possession, which I 
believe in Scotland is called a deforcement on the premises. 
It appeared that the bailiff, a little habitant, had been 
riotously drunk and disorderly, having helped himself to 
the contents of a number of bottles of ale which he dis- 
covered in a cupboard. The prisoner, moved to indig- 
nation, coolly took up the drunken offender in his arms, 
tossed him down a flight of steps into the middle of the 
street, and shut the door in his face. The counsel for com- 
plainant, a popular Irish barrister, lamented privately that 
he was on the wrong side, being more used to defending 
breaches-of the laws than to enforcing them—that there 
was no hope of a verdict in favour of authority—and that 
the jury were certain to disagree, however clearly the facts 
and the law were shown. And so it proved. The French 
jurors looked puzzled—the English enjoyed the fun—the 
judge charged with a half smile on his countenance—and 
the jury disagreed—six to six. On leaving the court, one of 
the jurors whispered to the discharged prisoner, “Did you 
think we were agoing to give in to them French fellows?” 
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51 Departure from Quebec 


I suppose it is in the very nature of an autobiography to 
be egotistical, a fault which I have desired to avoid; but 
find that my own personal affairs have been often so 
strangely interwoven with public events, that I could not 
make the one intelligible without describing the other. My 
departure from Quebec, for instance, was caused by 
circumstances which involved many public men of that 
day, and made me an involuntary party to important 
political movements. 

I have mentioned that, with the sanction of the Upper 
Canadian section of the Ministry, I had commenced the 
publication in Quebec of a daily newspaper with an eve- 
ning edition, under the title of the Advertiser. I strove to 
make it an improvement upon the style of then existing 
Quebec journals, but without any attempt at business 
rivalry, devoting my attention chiefly to the mercantile 
interests of the city, including its important lumber trade. 
I wrote articles describing the various qualities of Upper 
Canadian timber, which I thought should be made known 
in the British market. This was to some degree successful, 
and as a consequence I gained the friendship of several 
influential men of business. But I did not suspect upon how 
inflammable a mine I was standing. A discourteous remark 
in a morning contemporary, upon some observations in 
the Courrier du Canada, in which the ground was taken 
by the latter that French institutions in Europe exceeded 
in liberality, and ensured greater personal freedom than 
those of Great Britain, and by consequence of Canada, 
induced me to enter into an amicable controversy with the 
Courrier as to the relative merits of French imperial and 
British monarchical government. About the same time, I 
gave publicity to some complaints of injustice suffered by 
Protestant—I think Orange—workmen who had been dis- 
missed from employment under a local contractor on one 
of the wharves, owing as was asserted to their religious 
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creed. Just then a French journalist, the editor of the 
Courrier de Paris, was expelled by the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon for some critique on “my policy.” This afforded 
so pungent an opportunity for retort upon my Quebec 
friend, that I could not resist the temptation to use it 
From that moment, it appears, I was considered an enemy 
of French Canadians and a hater of Roman Catholics, to 
whom in truth I never felt the least antipathy, and never 
even dreamt of enquiring either the religious or political 
principles of men in my employment. 

I was informed, that the Hon. Mr. Cartier desired that 
I should discontinue the Advertiser. Astonished at this, I 
spoke to one of his colleagues on the subject. He said I had 
been quite in the right; that the editor of the Courrier was 
a d—d fool; but I had better see Cartier. I did so; pointed 
out that I had no idea of having offended any man’s pre- 
judices; and could not understand why my paper should 
be objectionable. He vouchsafed no argument; said curtly 
that his friends were annoyed; and that I had better give 
up the paper. I declined to do so, and left him. 

This was subsequent to the events related in Chapter 
49. I spoke to others of the Ministers. One of them—he is 
still living—said that I was getting too old [I was fifty], 
and it was time I was superannuated—but that—they could 
not go against Cartier! My pride was not then subdued, 
and revolted against such treatment, I was under no obli- 
gations to the Ministry; on the contrary, I felt they were 
heavily indebted to me. I waited on the Hon. L. V. Sicotte, 
who was on neutral terms with the government, placed my 
columns at his disposal, and shortly afterwards, on the 
conclusion of an understanding between him and the Hon. 
J. Sandfield Macdonald, to which the Hon. A. D. Dorion 
was a party, I published an article prepared by them, 
temperately but strongly opposed to the policy of the exist- 
ing government. This combination ultimately resulted in 
the formation of the Macdonald-Sicotte Ministry in 1862. 

But this was not all. The French local press took up 
the quarrel respecting French institutions—told me plain- 
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ly that Quebec was a “Catholic city,” and that I would not 
be allowed to insult their institutions with impunity— 
hinted at mob-chastisement, and other consequences. I 
knew that years before, the printing office of a friend of my 
own—since high in the public service—had been burnt in 
Quebec under similar circumstances. I could not expose 
my partners to absolute ruin by provoking a similar fate. 
‘The Protestants of the city were quite willing to make my 
cause a religious and national feud, and told me so. There 
was no knowing where the consequences might end. For 
myself, I had really no interest in the dispute; no preju- 
dices to gratify; no love of fighting for its own sake, al- 
though I had willingly borne arms for my Queen; so I gave 
up the dispute; sold out my interest in the printing con- 
tract to my partners for a small sum, which I handed to 
the rightful owner of the materials, and left Quebec with 
little more than means enough to pay my way to Toronto. 
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52 John A. Macdonald and George Brown 


In Chapter 35 I noticed the almost simultaneous entrance 
of these two men into political life. Their history and 
achievements have been severally recorded by friendly bio- 
graphers, and it is unnecessary for me to add anything 
thereto. Personally, nothing but kindly courtesy was ever 
shown me by either. In some respects their record was 
much alike, in some how different. Both Scotchmen, both 
ambitious, both resolute and persevering, both carried 
away by political excitement into errors which they would 
gladly forget—both unquestionably loyal and true to the 
empire, But in temper and demeanour, no two men could 
be more unlike. Mr. Brown was naturally austere, auto- 
cratic, domineering. Sir John was kindly, whether to 
friends or foes, and always ready to forget past differences. 
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‘A country member, who had been newly elected for a 
Reform constituency, said to a friend of mine, “What a 
contrast between Brown and Macdonald! I was at the 
Reform Convention the other day, and there was George 
Brown dictating to us all, and treating rudely every man 
who dared to make a suggestion. Next day, I was talking 
to some fellows in the lobby, when a stranger coming up 
slapped me on the shoulder, and said in the heartiest way 
‘How d’ye do, M—? shake hands—glad to see you here— 
Tm John A.!’” 

Another member, the late J. Sheridan Hogan—who, 
after writing for the Colonist, had gone into opposition, 
and was elected member for Grey—told me that it was 
impossible to help liking Sir John—he was so good-natured 
to men on both sides of the House, and never seemed to 
remember an injury, or resent an attack after it was past. 

Hence probably the cause of the differing careers of 
these two men. Standing together as equals during the 
coalition of 1862, and separating again after a brief alliance 
of eighteen months’ duration, the one retained the confi- 
dence of his party under very discouraging circumstances, 
while the other gradually lapsed into the position of a 
governmental impossibility, and only escaped formal de- 
position as a party leader by his own violent death. 

I am strongly under the impression that the assassi- 
nation of George Brown by the hands of a dismissed em- 
ployee, in May, 1880, was one of the consequences of his 
‘own imperious temper. Many years ago, Mr. Brown con- 
ceived the idea of employing females as compositors in the 
Globe printing office, which caused a “strike” amongst the 
men. Great excitement was created, and angry threats were 
used against him; while the popular feeling was intensified 
by his arresting several of the workmen under an old 
English statute of the Restoration. The ill-will thus aroused 
extended among the working classes throughout Ontario, 
and doubtless caused his party the loss of more than one 
constituency. It seems highly probable, that the bitterness 
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which rankled in the breast of his murderer, had its origin 
in this old class-feud. 

Sir John is reported to have said, that he liked sup- 
porters who voted with him, not because they thought him 
in the right, but even when they believed him to be in the 
wrong. I fancy that in so saying, he only gave candid ex- 
pression to the secret feeling of all ambitious leaders. This 
brusque candour is 2 marked feature of Sir John’s char- 
acter, and no doubt goes a great way with the populace. 
A friend told me, that one of our leading citizens met the 
Premier on King Street, and accosted him with—“Sir John, 
our friend—says that you are the d—st liar in all Can- 
ada!” Assuming a very grave look, the answer came—"I 
dare say it’s true enough|” 

Sir John once said to myself. “I don’t care for office for 
the sake of money, but for the sake of power, and for the 
sake of carrying out my own views of what is best for the 
country.” And I believe he spoke sincerely. Mr. Collins, his 
biographer, has evidently pictured to himself his hero 
some day taking the lead in the demand for Canadian 
independence. I trust and think he is mistaken, and that 
the great Conservative leader would rather die as did his 
late rival, than quit for a moment the straight path of 
loyalty to his Sovereign and the Empire. 
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53 John Sheridan Hogan 


I have several times had occasion to mention this gentle- 
man, who first came into notice on his being arrested, 
when a young man, and temporarily imprisoned in Buffalo, 
for being concerned in the burning of the steamer Caro- 
line, in 1838. He was then twenty-three years old, was a 
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native of Ireland, a Roman Catholic by religious profes- 
sion, and emigrated to Canada in 1827. I engaged him in 
1853, as assistant-editor and correspondent at Quebec, then 
the seat of the Canadian legislature. He had previously 
distinguished himself at college, and became one of the 
ablest Canadian writers of his day. He was the successful 
competitor for the prize given for the best essay on Canada 
at the Universal Exhibition of 1856, and had he lived, 
might have proved a strong man in political life. 

In 1858, Mr. Hogan suddenly disappeared, and it was 
reported that he had gone on a shooting expedition to 
‘Texas. But in the following spring, a partially decomposed 
corpse was found in the melting snow near the mouth of 
the Don, in Toronto Bay. Gradually the fearful truth came 
to light through the remorse of one of the women accessory 
to the crime. A gang of loose men and women who infested 
what was called Brooks's Bush, east of the Don, were in the 
habit of robbing people who had occasion to cross the Don 
bridge at late hours of the night. Mr. Hogan frequently 
visited a friend who resided east of the bridge, on the 
Kingston Road, and on the night in question, was about 
crossing the bridge, when a woman who knew him, accosted 
him familiarly, while at the same moment another woman 
struck him on the forehead with a stone slung in a stocking; 
two or three men then rushed upon him, while partially 
insensible, and rifled his pockets. He recovered sufficiently 
to cry faintly, “Don’t murder me!” to a man whom he 
recognised and called by name. This recognition was fatal 
to him. To avoid discovery, the villains lifted him bodily, 
in spite of his cries and struggles, and tossed him over the 
parapet into the stream, where he was drowned. In 1861, 
some of the parties were arrested; one of them, named 
Brown, was convicted and hanged for the murder; two 
others managed to prove an alibi, and so escaped punish- 
ment. 
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54 Domestic Notes 


‘The Rev. Henry C. Cooper was the eldest of a family of 
four brothers, who emigrated to Canada in 1832, and set- 
tled in what is known as the old Exeter settlement in the 
Huron tract. He was accompanied to Canada by his wife 
and two children, afterwards increased to nine, who en- 
dured with him all the hardships and privations of a bush 
life. In 1848 he was appointed to the rectory of Mimico, in 
the township of Etobicoke, to which was afterwards added 
the charge of the church and parish of St. George's, Isling- 
ton, including the village of Lambton on the Humber. 
In 1863, his eldest daughter, Elizabeth, became my 
wife. Our married life was in all respects a happy one, 
saddened only by anxieties arising from illness, which 
resulted in the death of one child, a daughter, at the age 
of six months, and of two others prematurely. These losses 
affected their mother's health, and she died in November, 
1868, aged 36 years. To express my sense of her loss, I quote 
from Tennyson's “In Memoriam” 





The path by which we twain did go, 
Which led by tracts which pleased us well, 
Through four sweet years arose and fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow: 


And we with singing cheer’d the way, 
And crown’d with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

‘And glad at heart from May to May: 


But where the path we walked began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 
As we descended, following Hope, 

‘There sat the Shadow fear’d of man; 


Who broke our fair companionship, 
And spread his mantle dark and cold, 
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And wrapt thee formless in the fold, 
And dull’d the murmur on thy lip; 


And bore thee where I could not see 

Nor follow, tho’ I walk in haste, 

And think that somewhere in the waste 
‘The Shadow sits and waits for me. 


For the following epitaph on our infant daughter, I am 
myself responsible. It is carved on a tombstone where the 
mother and her little ones lie together in St. George's 
churchyard: 


‘We loved thee as a budding flow’r 
That bloomed in beauty for awhile; 
We loved thee as a ray of light 
To bless us with its sunny smile; 


We loved thee as a heavenly gift 
So rich, we trembled to possess,— 
A hope to sweeten life’s decline, 
‘And charm our griefs to happiness. 


‘The flower, the ray, the hope is past— 
‘The chill of death rests on thy brow— 
But ah! our Father's will be done, 
We love thee as an angel now! 


Mr. Cooper died Sept. 10, 1877, leaving behind him the 
reputation of an earnest, upright life, and a strong attach 
ment to the evangelical school in the English Church. His 
widow still resides at St. George's Hill with one of her 
daughters. Two of her sons are in the ministry, the Rev. 
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Horace Cooper, of Lloydtown, and the Rev. Robert St. 
P. O. Cooper, of Chatham. 

One of Mr. H. C. Cooper's brothers became Judge 
Cooper, of Huron, who died some years since. Another, 
still living, is Mr. C. W. Cooper, barrister, formerly of 
Toronto, now of Chicago. He was recording secretary to 
the B. A. League, in 1849, and is a talented writer for the 
press. 
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55, The Beaver Insurance Company 


In 1860, soon after my return to Toronto, I was asked by 
my old friend and former partner, Mr. Henry Rowsell, to 
take charge of the Beaver Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
which had been organized a year or two before by W. H. 
Smith, author of a work called “Canada—Past, Present, 
and Future,” and a Canadian Gazetteer. Of this company I 
became managing director, and continued to conduct it 
until the year 1876, when it was legislated out of existence 
by the Mackenzie government. I do not propose to inflict 
upon my readers any details respecting its operations or 
fortunes, except in so far as they were matters of public 
history. Suffice it here to say, that I assumed its charge with 
two hundred members or policy holders; that, up to the 
spring of 1876, it had issued seventy-four thousand policies, 
and that not a just claim remained unsatisfied. Its annual 
income amounted to a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and its agencies numbered a hundred. That so powerful an 
organization should have to succumb to hostile influences, 
is a striking example of the ups and downs of fortune. 
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56 The Ottawa Fires 


‘The summer of 1870 will be long remembered as the year 
of the Ottawa fires, which severely tried the strength of 
the Beaver Company. On the 17th August in that year, 
a storm of wind from the south-west fanned into flames the 
expiring embers of bush-fires and burning log-heaps, 
throughout the Counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Carleton 
and Ottawa, bordering on the Ottawa River between 
Upper and Lower Canada, No rain had fallen there for 
months previously, and the fields were parched to such a 
degree as seemingly to fill the air with inflammable gaseous 
exhalations, and to render buildings, fences, trees and 
pastures so dry, that the slightest spark would set them in 
a blaze. Such was the condition of the Townships of Fitz- 
yoy, Huntley, Goulburn, March, Nepean, Gloucester, and 
Hull, when the storm swept over them, and in the brief 
space of four hours left them a blackened desert, with here 
and there a dwelling-house or barn saved, but everything 
else—dwellings, out-buildings, fences, bridges, crops, mead- 
ows—nay, even horses, horned cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, 
all kinds of domestic and wild animals, and most deplor- 
able of all, twelve human beings— involved in one common 
destruction. Those farmers who escaped with their lives 
did so with extreme difficulty, in many cases only by driv- 
ing their waggons laden with their wives and children into 
the middle of the Ottawa or some smaller stream, where 
the poor creatures had to remain all night, their flesh 
blistered with the heat, and their clothing consumed on 
their bodies. 

The soil in places was burned so deeply as to render 
farms worthless, while the highways were made impassable 
by the destruction of bridges and corduroy roads. To the 
horrors of fire were added those of starvation and ex- 
posure; it was many days before shelter could be provided, 
or even food furnished to all who needed it. The harvest, 
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just gathered, had been utterly consumed in the barns and 
stacks; and the green crops, such as corn, oats, turnips and 
potatoes, were so scorched in the fields as to render them 
worthless. 

The number of families burnt out was stated at over 
four hundred, of whom eighty-two were insurers in the 
Beaver Company to the extent of some seventy thousand 
dollars, all of which was satisfactorily paid. 

The government and people of Canada generally took 
up promptly the charitable task of providing relief, and 
it is pleasant to be able to add that, within two years after, 
the farmers of the burnt district themselves acknowledged 
that they were better off than before the great fire—partly 
owing to a succession of good harvests, but mainly to the 
thorough cleansing which the land had received, and the 
perfect destruction of all stumps and roots by the fervid 
heat. 

One or two remarkable circumstances are worth record- 
ing. A farmer was sitting at his door, having just finished 
his evening meal, when he noticed a lurid smoke with 
flames miles off. In two or three minutes it had swept over 
the intervening country, across his farm and through his 
house, licking up everything as it went, and leaving nothing 
but ashes behind it. He escaped by throwing himself down 
in a piece of wet swamp close at hand. His wife and chil- 
dren were from home fortunately. Every other living thing 
was consumed. Another family was less fortunate. It con- 
sisted of a mother and several children. Driven into a 
swamp for shelter, they became separated and bewildered. 
‘The calcined skeletons of the poor woman and one child 
were found several days afterward. The rest escaped. 

The fire seems to have resembled an electric flash, leap- 
ing from place to place, passing over whole farms to 
pounce upon others in rear, and again vaulting to some 
other spot still further eastward. 
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57 Some Insurance Experiences 


In the course of the ordinary routine of a fire insurance 
office, circumstances are frequently occurring that may well 
figure in a sensational novel. One or two such may not be 
uninteresting here. I suppress the true names and localities, 
and some of the particulars. 

One dark night, in a frontier settlement of the County 
of Simcoe, a young man was returning through the bush 
from a township gathering, when he noticed teams passing 
along a concession line not far distant. As this was no un- 
usual occurrence, he thought little of it, until some miles 
further on, he came to a clearing of some forty acres, where 
there was no dwelling-house apparently, but a solitary barn, 
which, while he was looking at it, seemed to be lighted up 
by a lanthorn, and after some minutes, by a flickering 
flame which gradually increased to a blaze, and shortly 
enveloped the whole building. Hastening to the spot, no 
living being was to be seen there, and he was about to 
leave the place; but giving a last look at the burning build- 
ing, it struck him that there was very little fire inside, and 
he turned to satisfy his curiosity. There was nothing what- 
ever in the barn, 

In due course, a notice was received at our office that 
on acertain night the barn of one Dennis —, containing 
one thousand bushels of wheat, had been burnt from an 
unknown cause, and that the value thereof, some eight- 
hundred dollars, was claimed from the company. At the 
same time, an anonymous letter reached me, suggesting an 
inquiry into the causes of the fire. The inquiry was in- 
stituted accordingly. The holder of the policy, an old man 
upwards of sixty years of age, a miser, reputed worth ten 
thousand dollars at least, was arrested, committed to 
gaol, and finally tried and found guilty, without a doubt of 
his criminality being left on any body's mind who was pre- 
sent. Through the skill of his counsel, however, he escaped 
ona petty technicality; and considering his miserable con- 
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dition, the loss he had inflicted on himself, and his seven 
months’ detention in gaol, we took no further steps for his 
punishment. 

A country magistrate of high standing and good circum- 

stances at ———, had a son aged about twenty-seven, to 
whom he had given the best education that grammar-school 
and college could afford, and who was regarded in his own 
neighbourhood as the model of gallantry and spirited enter- 
prise. His father had supplied him with funds to erect 
substantial farm buildings, well stocked and furnished, in 
anticipation of his marriage with an estimable and well- 
educated young lady. Amongst the other buildings was a 
cheese-factory, in connection with which the young man 
commenced the business of making and selling cheese on an 
extensive scale. So matters went on for some months, until 
we received advices that the factory which we had insured, 
had been burnt during the night, and that the owner 
claimed three-thousand dollars for his loss. Our inspector 
was sent to examine and report, and was returning quite 
satisfied of the integrity of the party and the justice of the 
claim, when just as he was leaving the hotel where he had 
staid, a bystander happened to remark how curious it was 
that cheese should burn without smell. “That is impos- 
sible,” said the landlord. “I am certain,” said the former 
speaker, “‘that this had no smell, for I remarked it to Jack at 
the time.” 

‘The inspector reported this conversation, and I sent a 
detective to investigate the case. He remained there, dis- 
guised of course, for two or three weeks, and then reported 
that large shipments of cheese to distant parts had taken 
place previously to the fire; but he could find nothing to 
criminate any individual, until accidentally he noticed 
what looked like a dog's muzzle lying in a corner of the 
stable. He picked it up, and untying a string that was 
wound around it, found it to be the leg of a new pair of 
pantaloons of fine quality. Watching his opportunity the 
same evening, while in conversation with the claimant, he 
produced the trowser-leg quietly, and enquired where the 
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fellow-leg was? Taken by surprise, the young man slunk 
silently away. He had evidently cut off a leg of his own 
pants, and used it to muzzle his house-dog, to silence its 
barking while he set the factory afire. He left the country 
that night, and we heard no more of the claim. 

A letter was received one day from a Roman Catholic 
priest, which informed me that a woman whose dying con- 
fession he had received, had acknowledged that several 
years before she had been accessary to a fraud upon our 
company of one hundred dollars. Her husband had in- 
sured a horse with us for that amount. The horse had been 
burnt in his stable. The claim was paid. Her confession 
‘was, that the horse had died a natural death, and that the 
stable was set on fire for the purpose of recovering the value 
of the horse. In this case, the woman's confession becoming 
known to her husband, he left the country for the United 
States. The woman recovered and followed him. 
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58 A Heavy Calamity 


In the year 1875, the blow fell which destroyed the Beaver 
Insurance Company, and well nigh ruined every man con- 
cerned in it, from the president to the remotest agent. In 
April of that year, a bill was passed by the Dominion Legis- 
lature relative to mutual fire insurance companies. It so 
happened that the Premier of Canada was then the Hon. 
‘Alexander Mackenzie, for whose benefit, it was understood, 
the Hon. George Brown had got up a stock company styled 
the Isolated Risk Insurance Co., of which Mr, Mackenzie 
became president. There was a strong rivalry between the 
two companies, and possibly from this cause the legislation 
of the Dominion took a complexion hostile to mutual in- 
surance. Be that as it may, a clause was introduced into the 
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Act without attracting attention, which required the Bea- 
ver Company to deposit with the Government the sum of 
fifty-thousand dollars, being the same amount as had been 
customary with companies possessing a stock capital. For 
eighteen months this clause remained unobserved, when 
the Hon. J. Hillyard Cameron, being engaged as counsel 
in an insurance case, happened to light upon it, and men- 
tioned it to me at the last meeting of the Board which he 
attended before his death, which took place two or three 
weeks afterwards. At the following Board meeting, I stated 
the facts as reported by him, and was instructed to take the 
opinion of Mr. Christopher Robinson, the eminent Queen's 
counsel, upon the case. I did so at once, and was advised by 
him to submit the question to Professor Cherriman, super- 
intendent of insurance, by whom it was referred to the law 
officers of the Crown at Ottawa. Their decision was, that 
the Beaver Company had been required by the new Act to 
make a deposit of fifty thousand dollars before transacting 
any new business since April, 1876, and that nothing but 
an Act of Parliament could relieve the company and its 
agents from the penalties already incurred in ignorance of 
the statute. 

On receipt of this opinion, immediate notice was sent 
by circular to all the company's agents, warning them to 
suspend operations at once. A bill was introduced at the 
following session, in February, 1877, which received the 
royal assent in April, remitting all penalties, and authoriz- 
ing the company either to wind up its business or to trans- 
mute itself into a stock company. But in the meantime, fire 
insurance had received so severe a shock from the calami- 
tous fire at St. John, N.B., by which many companies were 
ruined, and all shaken, that it was found impossible to raise 
the necessary capital to resume the Beaver business. 

‘Thus, without fault or error on the part of its Board of 
Management, without warning or notice of any kind, was 
a strong and useful institution struck to the ground as by a 
levin-bolt. The directors who included men of high stand- 
ing of all political parties, lost, in the shape of paid-up 
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guarantee stock and promissory notes, about sixty thousand 
dollars of their own money, and the officers suffered in the 
same way. The expenses of winding up, owing to vexatious 
litigation, have amounted to a sum sufficient to cover the 
outside liabilities of the company. 

‘These particulars may not interest the majority of my 
readers, but I have felt it my duty to give them, as the best 
act of justice in my power to the publicspirited and hon- 
ourable men, with whom for twenty-three years I have 
acted, and finally suffered. That the members of the com- 
pany—the insured—have sustained losses by fire since Oc- 
tober, 1876, to the amount of over $45,000, which remain 
unpaid in consequence of its inability to collect its assets, 
adds another to the many evils which are chargeable to ill- 
considered and reckless legislation, in disregard of the law- 
ful vested rights of innocent people, including helpless 
widows and orphans. 


SKE 


59 The Hon. John Hillyard Cameron 


On the 20th day of April, 1844, I was standing outside the 
railing of St. James's churchyard, Toronto, on the occasion 
of a very sad funeral. The chief mourner was a slightly 
built, delicate-looking young man of prepossessing appear- 
ance. His youthful wife, the daughter of the late Hon. H. 
J. Boulton, at one time Chief Justice of Newfoundland, 
had died, and it was at her burial he was assisting. When 
the coffin had been committed to the earth, the widowed 
husband’s feelings utterly overcame him, and he fell in- 
sensible beside the still open grave 

This was my first knowledge of John Hillyard Cameron. 
From that day, until his death in November, 1876, I knew 
him more or less intimately, enjoyed his confidence person- 
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ally and politically, and felt a very sincere regard for him in 
return. I used at one time to oppose his views in the City 
Council, but always good-naturedly on both sides. I was 
chairman of the Market Committee, and it was my duty to 
resist his efforts to establish a second market near the corner 
‘of Queen and Yonge Streets, in the rear of the buildings 
now known as the Page Block. He was a prosperous lawyer, 
highly in repute, gaining a considerable revenue from his 
profession, and being of a lively, sanguine temperament, 
launched out into heavy speculations in exchange oper- 
ations and in real estate. 

Asan eloquent pleader in the courts, he excelled all his 
contemporaries, and it was a common saying among solici- 
tors, that Cameron ruled the Bench by force of argument, 
and the jury by power of persuasion. In the Legislature he 
‘was no less influential. His speeches on the Clergy Reserve 
question, on the Duval case, and many others, excited the 
House of Assembly to such a degree that on one occasion an 
adjournment was carried on the motion of the ministerial 
leader, to give time for sober reflection. So it was in re- 
ligious assemblies. At meetings of the Synod of the Church 
of England, at missionary meetings, and others, his fervid 
zeal and flowing sentences carried all before them, and left 
little for others to say. 

In 1849, Mr. Cameron married again, this time a daugh- 
ter of General Mallett, of Baltimore, who survives him, and 
still resides in Toronto. After that date, and for years until 
1857, everything appeared to prosper with him. A comfort- 
able residence, well stored with valuable paintings, books 
and rarities of all kinds. The choicest of society and hosts 
of friends. An amiable growing family of sons and daugh- 
ters. Affiuence and elegance, popular favour, and the full 
sunshine of prosperity. Honours were showered upon him 
from all sides. Solicitor-General in 1846, member of Parlia- 
ment for several constituencies in turn, Treasurer of the 
Law Society, and Grand Master of the Orange Association. 
Judgeships and Chief Justiceships were known to be at his 
disposal, but declined for personal reasons. 
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My political connection with Mr. Cameron commenced 
in 1854, when, having purchased from the widow of the 
late Hugh Scobie the Colonist newspaper, 1 thought it 
prudent to strengthen myself by party alliances. He entered 
into the project with an energy and disinterestedness that 
surprised me. It had been a semi-weekly paper; he offered 
to furnish five thousand dollars a year to make it a daily 
journal, independent of party control; stipulated for no 
personal influence over its editorial views, leaving them 
entirely in my discretion, and undertaking that he would 
never reclaim the money so advanced, as long as his means 
should last. I was then comparatively young, enterprising, 
and unembarrassed in circumstances, popular amongst my 
fellow-citizens, and mixed up in nearly every public enter- 
prise and literary association then in existence in Toronto. 
Quite ready, in fact, for any kind of newspaper enterprise. 

‘My arrangement with Mr. Cameron continued, with 
complete success, until 1857. The paper was acknowledged 
as a power in the state; my relations with contemporary 
journals were friendly, and all seemed well. 

In the summer of 1857 occurred the great business 
panic, which spread ruin and calamity throughout Canada 
‘West, caused by the cessation of the vast railway expendi- 
ture of preceding years, and by the simultaneous occurrence 
of a business pressure in the United States. The great 
house of Duncan Sherman & Co., of New York, through 
which Mr. Cameron was in the habit of transacting a large 
exchange business with England, broke down suddenly and 
unexpectedly. Drafts on London were dishonoured, and 
Mr. Cameron’s bankers there, to protect themselves, sold 
without notice the securities he had placed in their hands, 
at a loss to him personally of over a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Mr. Cameron was for a time prostrated by this reverse, 
but soon rallied his energies. Friends advised him to offer 
a compromise to his creditors, which would have been 
gladly accepted; but he refused to do so, saying, he would 
either pay twenty shillings in the pound or die in the effort. 
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He made the most extraordinary exertions, refusing the 
highest seats on the judicial bench to work the harder at his 
profession; toiling day and night to retrieve his fortunes; 
insuring his life for heavy sums by way of security to his 
creditors; and felt confident of final success, when in Oc- 
tober, 1876, while attending the assize at Orillia, he im- 
prudently refreshed himself after a night's labour in court, 
by bathing in the cold waters of the Narrows of Lake 
Couchiching, and contracted a severe cold which laid. him 
on a sick bed, which he never quitted alive. 

I saw him a day or two before his death, when he 
spoke of a heavy draft becoming due, for which he had 
made provision. In this he was disappointed. He tried to 
leave his bed to rectify the error, but fell back from ex- 
haustion, and died in the struggle—as his friends think— 
from a broken heart. 
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60 The Toronto Atheneum 


About the year 1843, the first effort to establish a free 
public library in Toronto, was made by myself, Having 
been a member of the Birkbeck Institute of London, I ex- 
erted myself to get up a similar society here, and succeeded 
in enlisting the sympathies of several of the masters of 
Upper Canada College, of whom Mr. Henry Scadding (now 
the Rev. Dr. Scadding) was the chief. He became president 
of the Atheneum, a literary association, of which I was 
secretary and librarian. In that capacity I corresponded 
with the learned societies of England and Scotland, and in 
two or three years got together several hundred volumes of 
standard works, all in good order and well bound. Meet- 
ings for literary discussion were held weekly, the principal 
speakers being Philip M. Vankoughnet (since chancellor), 
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Alex. Vidal (now senator), David B. Read (now Qc), J. 
Grickmore,—Martin, Macdonald the younger (of Green- 
field), and many others whose names I cannot recall. I recol- 
lect being infinitely amused by a naive observation of one 
of these young men—“Remember, gentlemen, that we are 
the future legislators of Canada!” which proved to be 
prophetic, as most of them have since made their mark in 
some conspicuous public capacity. 

‘We met in the west wing of the old City Hall. The east- 
ern wing was occupied by the Commercial News room, and 
in course of time the two associations were united. As an 
interesting memento of many honoured citizens, I copy the 
deed of transfer in full: 


“We, the undersigned shareholders of the Commercial 
News Room, do hereby make over, assign, and transfer unto 
the members, for the time being, of the Toronto Athen- 
eum, all our right, title, and interest in and to each our 
share in the said Commercial News Room, for the purposes 
and on the terms and conditions mentioned in the copy of 
@ Resolution of the Committee of the said Commercial 
News Room, hereunto annexed. 

“In witness whereof we have hereunto placed our hands 


and seals this 3rd day of September, 1847. 


Thos. D. Harris W. Allan 

Jos. D. Ridout J. Mitchell 

W. C. Ross James F. Smith 

A. T. McCord W. Gamble 

D. Paterson Richard Kneeshaw 
Wm. Proudfoot John Ewart 

F. W. Birchall George Munro 
Geo. Perc. Ridout Thos. Mercer Jones 
Alexander Murray Joseph Dixon 


Signed, sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 
Samuel Thompson. 
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After the destruction by fire of the old City Hall, the 
Athenzeum occupied handsome rooms in the St. Lawrence 
Hall, until 1855, when a proposition was received to unite 
with the Canadian Institute, then under the presidency of 
Chief Justice Sir J. B. Robinson. Dr. Wilson (now President 
Toronto University) was its leading spirit. It was thereupon 
decided to transfer the library and some minerals, with the 
government grant of $400, to the Canadian Institute. In 
order to legalize the transfer, application was made to 
Parliament, and on the 19th May, 1855, the Act 18 Vic., 
c. 286, received the royal assent. The first clause reads as 
follows: “The members of the Toronto Atheneum shall 
have power to transfer and convey to the Canadian Insti- 
tute, such and so much of the books, minerals, and other 
property of the said Toronto Athenzum, whether held 
absolutely or in trust, as they may decide upon so convey- 
ing, and upon such conditions as they may think advisable, 
which conditions, if accepted by the said Canadian Insti- 
tute, shall be binding.” 

Accordingly a deed of transfer was prepared and ex- 
ecuted by the two contracting parties, by which it was 
provided: 


“That the library formed by the books of the two insti- 
tutions, with such additions as may be made from the com- 
mon funds, should constitute a library to which the public 
should have access for reference, free of charge, under such 
regulations as may be adopted by the said Canadian Insti- 
tute in view of the proper care and management of the 
same.” 


‘The books and minerals were handed over in due time, and 
acknowledged in the Canadian Journal, vol. 3, p. 394, old 
series. On the 9th February, 1856, Professor Chapman 
presented his report as curator, “on the minerals handed 
over by the Toronto Athenzeum,” which does not appear to 
have been published in the Journal. The reading room 
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was subsequently handed over to the Mechanics’ Institute, 
which was then in full vigour. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the library of the Can: 
dian Institute is, to all intents and purposes, a public 
library by statute, and free to all citizens for ever. I am 
sorry to add, that for many years back the conditions of the 
trust have been very indifferently carried out—few citizens 
know their rights respecting it, and still fewer avail them- 
selves thereof. The Institute now has a substantial building, 
very comfortably fitted up, on Richmond Street east; has 
a good reading room in excellent order, and very obliging 
officials; gives weekly readings or lectures on Saturday 
evenings, and has accumulated a valuable library of some 
eight thousand volumes. 

Ihave thus been identified with almost every movement 
made in Toronto, for affording literary recreation to her 
citizens, and rejoice to see the good work progressing in 
younger and abler hands. 


DE 





6x The Buffalo Féte 


In the month of July, 1850, the Mayor and citizens of 
Buffalo, hearing that our Canadian legislators were about 
to attend the formal opening of the Welland Canal, very 
courteously invited them to extend their trip to that city, 
and made preparations for their reception. Circumstances 
prevented the visit, but in acknowledgement of the good 
will thus shown, a number of members of the Canadian 
Parliament, then in session here, acting in concert with our 
City Council, proposed a counter-invitation, which was ac- 
cordingly sent and accepted, and a joint committee formed 
to carry out the project. 

‘The St. Lawrence Hall, then nearly finished, was hur- 
riedly fitted up as a ball-room for the occasion, under the 
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volunteered charge chiefly of Messrs. F. W. Cumberland 
and Kivas Tully, architects. The hall was lined throughout, 
tent-fashion, the ceiling with blue and white, the walls with 
pink and white calico, in alternate stripes, varied with a 
multitude of flags, British and American, mottoes and other 
showy devices. The staircase was decorated with evergreens, 
which were also utilized to convert the unfinished butchers’ 
arcade into a bowery vista 500 feet long, lighted with gas 
laid for the occasion, and extending across Front Street to 
the entrance of the City Hall, then newly restored, painted 
and papered. 

Lord Elgin warmly seconded the hospitable views of 
the joint committee, and Colonel Sir Hew Dalrymple 
promised a review of the troops then in garrison, All was 
life and preparation throughout the city. 

On Friday, August 8th, the steamer Chief Justice was 
despatched to Lewiston to receive the guests from Buffalo. 
On her return, in the afternoon, she was welcomed with a 
salute of cannon, the men of the Fire Brigade lining the 
wharf and Front Street, along which the visitors were 
conveyed in carriages to the North American Hotel. 

Soon after nine o'clock, the Hall began to fill with a 
brilliant and joyous assemblage of visitors and citizens with 
their ladies. Lord and Lady Elgin arrived at about ten 
o'clock, and were received with the strains of “God Save the 
Queen,” by the admirable military band, which was one of 
the city’s chief attractions in those times. 

‘The day was very wet, and the evening still rainy. The 
arcade had been laid with matting, but it was nevertheless 
rather difficult for the fair dancers to trip all the way to the 
Gity Hall, in the council chamber of which supper had 
been prepared. However, they got safely through, and 
seemed delighted with the adventure. Never since, I think, 
has the City Hall presented so distinguished and charming 
scene. Of course there was a lady to every gentleman. The 
fair Buffalonians were loud in their praises of the whole 
arrangements, and thoroughly disposed to enjoy themselves. 

On a raised dais at the south side of the room was a 
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table, at which were seated Mayor Gurnett as host, with 
Lady Elgin; the Governor-General and Mrs. Judge Sill, of 
Buffalo; Mayor Smith, of Buffalo, and Madame Lafontaine; 
the Speakers of the two Houses of Parliament, with Mrs. 
‘Alderman Tiffany of Buffalo, and the Hon. Mrs. Bruce. 
Four long tables placed north and south, and two side 
tables, accommodated the rest of the party, amounting to 
about three hundred. All the tables were tastefully deco- 
rated with floral and other ornaments, and spread with 
every delicacy that could be procured. The presiding stew- 
ards were the Hon. Mr. Bourret, Hon. Sir Allan N. McNab, 
Hon. Messrs. Hincks, Cayley, J. H. Cameron, S. Taché, 
Drummond and Merritt. 

Toasts and speeches followed in the usual order, after 
which everybody returned to the St. Lawrence Hall, where 
dancing was resumed and kept up till an early hour next 
morning. 

‘The next day, being the 9th, the promised review of the 
7ist Regiment took place, with favourable weather, and 
was a decided success. 

In the afternoon, Lord Elgin gave a féte champétre at 
Elmsley Villa, where he then resided, and which has since 
been occupied as Knox’s College. The grounds then ex- 
tended from Yonge Street to the University Park, and an 
equal distance north and south. They were well kept, and 
‘on this occasion charmingly in unison with the bright 
smiles and gay costumes of the ladies who, with their gentle- 
men escorts, made up the most joyous of scenes. 

Having paid my respects at the Government House on 
New Year's day, I was present as an invited guest at the 
garden party. His Excellency showed me marked attention, 
in recognition probably of my services as a peacemaker. 
‘The corporation, as a body, were not invited, which was the 
only instance in which Lord Elgin betrayed any pique at 
the unflattering reception given him in October, 1849.* 


* Some members of the corporation were much annoyed at their 
exclusion, and inclined to resent it as a studied insult, but wiser 
counsels prevailed. 
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While conversing with him, I was amused at the enthusiasm 
ofa handsome Buffalo lady, who came up, unceremoniously 
exclaiming, “Oh, my lord, I heard your beautiful speech 
(in the marquee), you should come among us and go into 
politics. If you would only-take the stump for the Presi- 
dency, I am confident you would sweep every state of the 
Union!” 

An excellent déjeuner had been served in a large tent 
on the lawn. Speeches and toasts were numerous and com- 
plimentary. The conservatory was cleared for dancing, 
which was greatly enjoyed, and the festivities were wound 
up by a brilliant display of fireworks. 

‘The guests departed next morning, amid hearty hand- 
shaking and professions of friendship. Before leaving the 
wharf, the Mayor of Buffalo expressed in warm and pleas- 
ing terms, his high sense of the hospitality shown himself 
and his fellow-citizens. And so ended the Buffalo Féte. 
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62 The Boston Jubilee 


‘The year 1851 is memorable for the celebration, at Boston, 
of the opening of the Ogdensburg Railway, to connect 
Boston with Canada and the Lakes, and also of the Grand 
Junction Railway, a semicircular line by which all the rail- 
‘ways radiating from that city are linked together, so that a 
passenger starting from any one of the city stations can take 
his ticket for any other station on any of those railways, 
either in the suburbs or at distant points. I am not aware 
that so perfect a system has been attempted elsewhere. The 
natural configuration of its site has probably suggested the 
scheme. Boston proper is built on an irregular tri-conical 
hill, with its famous bay to the east; on the north the wide 
Charles River, with the promontory and hills of Charles- 
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town and East Cambridge; on the south Dorchester 
Heights. Between the principal elevations are extensive 
salt marshes, now rapidly disappearing under the en- 
croachmients of artificial soil, covered in turn by vast 
warehouses, streets, railway tracks, and all the various struc- 
tures common to large commercial cities. 

It was in the month of July, that a deputation from the 
Boston City Council visited our principal Canadian cities, 
as the bearers of an invitation to Lord Elgin and his staff, 
with the government officials, as well as the mayors and 
corporations and leading merchants of those cities, and 
other principal towns of Upper and Lower Canada, to visit 
Boston on the occasion of a great jubilee to be held in 
honour of the opening of its new railway system. 

Numerous as were the invited Canadian guests, how- 
ever, they formed but a mere fraction of the visitors ex- 
pected. Every railway staff, every municipal corporation 
throughout the Northern States, was included in the list 
of invitations; free passes and free quarters were provided 
for all; and it would be hard to conceive a more joyous 
invasion of merry travellers, than those who were pouring 
in by a rapid succession of loaded trains on all the numer- 
ous lines converging upon “the hub of the universe.” 

Our Toronto party was pretty numerous. Mr. J. G. 
Bowes was mayor, and among the aldermen present were 
Messrs. W. Wakefield (who was a host of jollity in himself), 
G. P. Ridout, R. Dempsey, E. F. Whittemore, J. G. Beard, 
Robt. Beard, John B. Robinson, Jos. Sheard and myself; 
also councilmen James Ashfield, James Price, M. P. Hayes, 
S. Platt, Jonathan Dunn, and others. There were besides, 
of leading citizens, Messrs, Alex. Dixon, E. G. O'Brien, 
‘Alex Manning, E. Goldsmith, Kivas Tully, Fred Perkins, 
Rice Lewis, George Brown, &c. We had a delightful trip 
down the lake by steamer, and at Ogdensburg took the cars 
for Lake Champlain. We arrived at Boston about 10 a.m. 
‘Waiting for us at the Western Railroad Depot were the 
thayor and several of the city council of Boston, with car- 
riages for our whole party. But we were too dusty and tired 
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with our long journey to think of anything but refresh- 
ments and baths, and all the other excellent things which 
awaited us at the American Hotel. Here we were confi- 
dentially informed that the Jubilee was to be celebrated on 
temperance principles, but that in compliment to the 
Canadian guests, a few baskets of champagne had been 
provided for our especial delectation; and I am compelled 
to add, that on the strength thereof, two or three worship- 
ful aldermen of Toronto got themselves locked up for the 
night in the police stations. 

It is but justice to explain here, that a very small offence 
is sufficient to procure such a distinction in Boston. Even 
the smoking of a cigar on the sidewalks, or the least symp- 
tom of unsteadiness in gait, is enough to consign a man to 
durance vile. The police were everywhere. 

‘The first day of the Jubilee was occupied by the mem- 
bers of the committee in receiving their visitors, providing 
them with comfortable and generally luxurious quarters, 
and introducing the principal guests to each other—also in 
exhibiting the local lions. On the second day there was an 
excursion down the harbour, which is many miles long and 
broad. Six steamboats and two large cutters, gay with flags 
and streamers, conveyed the party; champagne was in abun- 
dance (always for the Canadian visitors!) —each boat had 
its band of music—very fine German bands too. Then, as 
the flotilla left the wharf and passed in succession the forti- 
fications and other prominent points, salvoes of cannon 
boomed across the bright waters, re-echoing far and wide 
amid the surrounding hills. President Fillmore and his 
suite were on board the leading vessel, and to him, of 
course, these honours were paid. On every boat was spread 
a banquet for the guests; toasts and sentiments were given 
and duly honoured; and to judge by the noise and excited 
gesticulations of the banqueter, nothing could be more 
complete than the fusion of Yankees and Canadians. 

‘At noon, a regatta was held, which, the weather being 
fine, with a light breeze, was pronounced by yachtsmen a 
distinguished success. At five o'clock the citizens crowded 
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in vast numbers to the Western Railway Station, there to 
meet His Excellency the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
with his brother Colonel Bruce and a numerous staff. He 
was welcomed by Mayor Bigelow, a fine venerable old man 
of the Mayflower stock. Mutual compliments were ex- 
changed, and the new comers escorted to the Revere House, 
a very handsome hotel, the best in Boston. Everywhere the 
streets were lined with throngs of people, who cheered our 
Governor-General to the uttermost extent of their lung- 
power. 

On the third day took place a monster procession, at 
least a mile and ahalf in length, and modelled after the 
plan of the German trades festivals. Besides the long line 
of carriages filled with guests, from the President and the 
Governor-General down to the humblest city officer, there 
was an immense array of “trade expositions” or pageants, 
that is, huge waggons drawn by four, six, eight and some- 
times ten horses, each waggon serving as. a model workshop, 
whereon printers, haters, bootmakers, turners, carriage- 
makers, boat-riggers, stone-cutters, silversmiths, plumbers, 
market-men, piano-forte makers, and many other handi- 
craftsmen worked at their respective callings. 

‘The finest street of private residences was Dover Street, 
a noble avenue of cut stone buildings, occupied by wealthy 
people of old Boston families. The decorations here were 
both costly and tasteful; and the hospitality unbounded. 
‘As each carriage passed slowly along, footmen in livery 
presented at its doors silver trays loaded with refreshments, 
in the shape of pastry, bon-bons, and costly wines. The 
ladies of each house, richly dressed, stood on the lower 
steps and welcomed the visitors with smiles and waving of 
handkerchiefs. At two or three places in the line of pro- 
cession, were platforms handsomely festooned, occupied by 
bevies of fair girls in white, or by hundreds of children of 
both sexes, belonging to the common schools, prettily 
dressed, and bearing bouquets of bright flowers which they 
presented to the occupants of the carriages. 

I could not help remarking to my companion, one of 
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the members of the Boston City Council, that mote aristo- 
craticlooking women than these Dover Street matrons, 
were not, I thought, to be found in all Europe. He told me 
not to whisper such a sentiment in Boston, for fear it 
might expose the objects of my complimentary remark to 
being mobbed by the democracy. 

‘At length the procession came to an end. But it was 
only a prelude to a still more magnificent demonstration, 
which was the great banquet given to four thousand people 
under one vast tent covering half an acre of ground on the 
Common. Thither the visitors were escorted in carriages, 
with the usual attention and solicitude for their every 
comfort, and when within, and placed according to their 
several ranks and localities, it was truly a sight to be re- 
membered. The tent was two hundred and fifty feet in 
length by ninety in width. The roof and sides were all but 
hidden by the profusion of flags and bunting festooned 
everywhere. A raised table for the visitors extended around 
the entire tent. For the citizens proper were placed ten rows 
of parallel tables running the whole length of the inner 
area; altogether providing seats for three thousand six hun- 
dred people, besides smaller tables at convenient spots. 
‘There were present also a whole army of waiters, one to 
each dozen guests, and indefatigable in their duties. 

The repast included all kinds of cold meats and tem- 
perance drinks. Flowers for every person and great flower 
trophies on the tables; abundance of huge water and musk 
melons, and other fruits in great variety and perfection, 
especially native grown peaches and Bartlett pears, which 
Boston produces of the finest quality. Also plenty of pastry 
of many tempting kinds. It took scarcely twenty minutes to 
seat the entire “dinner party” comfortably, so excellent 
were the arrangements. 

Before dinner commenced, Mayor Bigelow, who pre- 
sided, announced that President Fillmore was required to 
leave for Washington on urgent state business; which he did 
after his health had been proposed and acknowledged. A 
little piece of dramatic acting was noticeable here, when 
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the President and Lord Elgin, one on each side of the 
Mayor, shook hands across his worshipful breast, the Presi- 
dent retaining his lordship’s hand firmly clasped in his own 
for some time; a tableau which gave rise to a tumultuous 
burst of applause from the whole assemblage. 

Then commenced in earnest the play of knives and 
forks, four thousand of each, producing a unique and some- 
what droll effect. After the President had gone, Lord Elgin 
became the chief lion of the day, and right well did his 
lordship play his part, entering thoroughly into the preju- 
dices of his auditors while disclaiming all flattery, pouring 
out witticism after witticism, sometimes of the broadest, 
and altogether carrying the audience with him until they 
were worked up into a perfect frenzy of applause. 

“The health of Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” having been pro- 
posed by His Honour Mayor John P. Bigelow, was re- 
ceived, as the Boston account of the Jubilee says, “with nine 
such cheers as would have made Her Majesty, had she been 
present, forget that she was beyond the limits of her own 
dominions; and the band struck up ‘God save the Queen,’ 
as if to complete the illusion.” The compliment was ack- 
nowledged by Lord Elgin, who said: 





“Allow me, gentlemen, as there seems to be in America 
some little misconception on these points, to observe, that 
we, monarchists though we be, enjoy the advantages of self- 
government, of popular elections, of deliberative assem- 
blies, with their attendant blessings of caucuses, stump or- 
ators, lobbyings and log-rollings—(Laughter)—and I am 
not sure but we sometimes have a little pipelaying—(re- 
newed laughter)—almost, if not altogether, in equal perfec- 
tion with yourselves. I must own, gentlemen, that I was 
exceedingly amused the other day, when one of the gentle- 
men who did me the honour to visit me at Toronto, bearing 
the invitation of the Common Council and Corporation of 
the City of Boston, observed to me, with the utmost gravity, 
that he had been delighted to find, upon entering our Legis- 
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lative Assembly at Toronto, that there was quite as much 
liberty of speech there as in any body of the kind he had 
ever visited. (Laughter.) I could not help thinking that if 
my kind friend would only favour us with his company in 
Canada for a few weeks, we should be able to demonstrate, 
to his entire satisfaction, that the tongue is quite as ‘un- 
ruly’ a ‘member’ on the north side of the line as on this 
side. (Renewed laughter.) 

“Now, gentlemen, you must not expect it, for I have 
not the voice for it, and I cannot pretend to undertake to 
make a regular speech to you. I belong to a people who are 
notoriously slow of speech. (Laughter.) If any doubt ever 
existed on this point, it must have been set at rest by the 
verdict which a high authority has recently pronounced. 
A distinguished American—a member of the Senate of the 
United States, who has lately been in England, informed his 
countrymen, on his return, that sadly backward as poor 
John Bull is in many things, in no one particular does he 
make so lamentable a failure as when he tries his hand at 
public speaking. (Laughter.) Now, gentlemen, deferring, 
as I feel bound to do, to that high authority, and conscious 
that in no particular do I more faithfully represent my 
countrymen than in my stammering tongue and embar- 
rassed utterance (continued laughter), you may judge what 
my feelings are when I am asked to address an assembly like 
this, convened under the hospitable auspices of the Corpo- 
ration of Boston, I believe to the tune of some four thou- 
sand, in this State of Massachusetts, a State which is so 
famous for its orators and its statesmen, a State that can 
boast of Franklins, and Adamses, and Everetts, and Win- 
throps and Lawrences, and Sumners and Bigelows and a 
host of other distinguished men; a State, moreover, which 
is the chosen home, if not the birthplace of the illustrious 
Secretary of State of the American Union. (Applause. 

“But, gentlemen, although I cannot make a speech to- 
you, I must tell you, in the plain and homely way in which 
John Bull tries to express his feelings when his heart is full 
—that is to say, when they do not choke him and prevent 
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his utterance altogether (sensation)—in that homely way I 
must express to you how deeply grateful I and all who are 
with me (hear, hear), feel for the kind and gratifying re- 
ception we have met with in the City of Boston. For my- 
self, I may say that the citizens of Boston could not have 
conferred upon me a greater favour than that which they 
have conferred, in inviting me to this festival, and in thus 
enabling me not only to receive the hand of kindness which 
has been extended to me by the authorities of the City and 
of the State, but also giving me the opportunity, which I 
never had before, and perhaps may never have again, of 
paying my respects to the President of the United States. 
(Applause.) And although it would ill become me, a strang- 
er, to presume to eulogise the conduct or the services of 
President Fillmore, yet as a bystander, as an observer, and 
by no means an indifferent or careless observer, of your 
progress and prosperity, I think I may venture to affirm 
that it is the opinion of all impartial men, that President 
Fillmore will occupy an honourable place on the roll of 
illustrious men on whom the mantle of Washington has 
fallen. (Applause and cheers.) 

“Somebody must write to the President, and tell him 
how that remark about him was received. (Laughter.) 

“Gentlemen: I have always felt a very deep interest in 
the progress of the lines of railway communication, of 
which we-are now assembled to celebrate the completion. 
The first railway that I ever travelled upon in North Amer- 
ica, forms part of the iron band which now unites Mont- 
real to Boston. I had the pleasure, about five years ago, of 
travelling with a friend of mine, whom I see now present 
—Governor Paine—I think as far as Concord, upon that 
line. 

“Ex-Governor Paine, of Vermont—It was Franklin. 

“Lord Elgin—He contradicts me; he says it was not Con- 
cord, but Franklin; but I will make a statement which am 
sure he will not contradict; it is this—that although we 
travelled together two or three days—after leaving the cars, 
over bad roads, and in all sorts of queer conveyances, we 
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never reached a place which we could with any propriety 
have christened Discord. (Laughter and applause.) 


“As to the citizens of Boston, I shall not attempt to detail 
their merits, for their name is Legion; but there is one 
merit, which I do not like to pass unnoticed, because they 
always seem to have possessed it in the highest perfection. 
It is the virtue of courage. Upon looking very accurately 
into history, I find one occasion, and one only upon which 
it appears to me that their courage entirely failed them. I 
See a great many military men present, and I am afraid that 
they will call me to account for this observation (laughter) 
—and what do you think that occasion was? I find, from 
the most authentic records, that the citizens of Boston were 
altogether carried away by panic, when it was first proposed 
to build a railroad from Boston to Providence, under the 
apprehension that they themselves, their wives and their 
children, their stores and their goods, and all they possessed, 
would be swallowed up bodily by New York. (Laughter.) 

“I hope that Boston has wholly recovered from that 
panic. I think it is some evidence of it, that she has laid 
out fifty millions in railways since that time.” 


After his lordship, followed Edward Everett, whose speech 
was a complete contrast in every respect. Eloquent exceed- 
ingly, but chaste, terse and poetical; it charmed the Ca- 
nadian visitors as much as Lord Elgin’s had delighted the 
natives. Here are a few extracts: 


“It is not easy for me to express to you the admiration with 
which I have listened to the very beautiful and appropriate 
speech with which his Excellency, the Governor-General 
of Canada, has just delighted us. You know, sir, that the 
truest and highest art is to conceal art; and I could not 
but be reminded of that maxim, when I heard that gentle- 
‘man, after beginning with disabling himself, and caution- 
ing us at the onset that he was slow of speech, proceed to 
make one of the happiest, most appropriate and eloquent 
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speeches ever uttered. If I were travelling with his lordship 
in his native mountains of Gael, I should say to him, in the 
language of the natives of those regions, sma sheen—very 
well, my lord. But in plain English, sir, that which has 
fallen from his lordship has given me indeed new cause to 
rejoice that ‘Chatham’s language is my mother tongue.’ 
(Great cheering.) 


“We have, Sir, in this part of the country long been con- 
vinced of the importance of this system of communication; 
although it may be doubted whether the most sagacious and 
sanguine have even yet fully comprehended its manifold 
influences. We have, however, felt them on the sea board 
and in the interior. We have felt them in the growth of our 
manufactures, in the extension of our commerce, in the 
growing demand for the products of agriculture, in the in- 
crease of our population. We have felt them prodigiously 
in transportation and travel. The inhabitant of the country 
has felt them in the ease with which he resorts to the city 
markets, whether as a seller or a prurchaser. The inhabitant 
of the city has felt them in the facility with which he can 
get to asister city, or to the country; with which he can get 
back to his native village;—to see the old folks, aye, Sir, and 
some of the young folks—with which he can get a mouthful 
of pure mountain air—or run down in dog days to Glouces- 
ter or Phillips beach, or Plymouth, or Cohasset, or New 
Bedford. 

“T say, Sir, we have felt the benefit of our railway system 
in these and a hundred other forms, in which, penetrating 
far beyond material interests, it intertwines itself with all 
the concerns and relations of life and society; but I have 
never had its benefits brought home to me so sensibly as on 
the present occasion. Think, Sir, how it has annihilated 
time and space, in reference to this festival, and how greatly 
to our advantage and delight! 

“When Dr. Franklin, in 1754, projected a plan of union 
for these colonies, with Philadelphia as the metropolis, he 
gave as a reason for this part of the plan, that Philadelphia 
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was situated about half way between the extremes, and 
could be conveniently reached even from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, in eighteen days! I believe the President of the 
United States, who has honoured us with his company at 
this joyous festival, was not more than twenty-four hours 
actually on the road from Washington to Boston; two to 
Baltimore, seven more to Philadelphia, five more to New 
York, and ten more to Boston. 

“And then Canada, sir, once remote, inaccessible region 
—but now brought to our very door. If a journey had been 
contemplated in that direction in Dr. Franklin’s time, it 
would have been with such feelings as a man would have 
now-a-days, who was going to start for the mouth of the 
Copper Mine River, and the shores of the Arctic Sea. But 
no, sir; such a thing was never thought of—never dreamed 
of. A horrible wilderness, rivers and lakes unspanned by 
human art, pathless swamps, dismal forests that it made the 
flesh creep to enter, threaded by nothing more practicable 
than the Indian’s trail, echoing with no sound more invit- 
ing than the yell of the wolf and the warwhoop of the sav- 
age; these it was that filled the space between us and Can- 
ada, The inhabitants of the British Colonies never entered 
Canada in those days but as provincial troops or Indian 
captives; and lucky he that got back with his scalp on. 
(Laughter.) This state of things existed less than one hun- 
dred years ago; there are men living in Massachusetts who 
were born before the last party of hostile Indians made an 
incursion to the banks of the Connecticut river. 

“As lately as when I had the honour to be the Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth, I signed the pension warrant 
of a man who lost his arm in the year 1757, in a conflict 
with the Indians and French in one of the border wars, in 
those dreary Canadian forests. His Honour the Mayor will 
recollect it, for he countersigned the warrant as Secretary 
of State. Now, Sir, by the magic power of these modern 
works of art, the forest is thrown open—the rivers and lakes 
are bridged—the valleys rise, the mountains bow their ever- 
lasting heads; and the Governor-General of Canada takes 
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his breakfast in Montreal, and his dinner in Boston;—read- 
ing a newspaper leisurely by the way which was printed a 
fortnight ago in London. [Great Applause.] In the exca- 
vations made in the construction of the Vermont railroads, 
the skeletons of fossil whales and paleozoic elephants have 
been brought to light. I believe, Sir, if a live spermaciti 
whale had been seen spouting in Lake Champlain, or a 
native elephant had walked leisurely into Burlington from 
the neighbouring woods, of a summer's morning, it would 
not be thought more wonderful than our fathers would 
have regarded Lord Elgin’s journey to us this week, could 
it have been foretold to them a century ago, with all the 
circumstances of despatch, convenience and safety. [Ap- 
plause.] 

“I recollect that seven or eight years ago there was a 
project to carry a railroad into the lake country in England 
—into the heart of Westmoreland and Cumberland, Mr. 
Wordsworth, the lately deceased poet, a resident in the 
centre of this region, opposed the project. He thought that 
the retirement and seclusion of this delightful region would 
be disturbed by the panting of the locomotive, and the cry 
of the steam whistle. If I am not mistaken, he published 
one or two sonnets in deprecation of the enterprise. Mr. 
Wordsworth was a kind-hearted man, as well as a most 
distinguished poet, but he was entirely mistaken, as it seems 
to me, in this matter. The quiet of a few spots may be dis- 
turbed; but a hundred quiet spots are rendered accessible. 
The bustle of the station house may take the place of the 
Druidical silence of some shady dell; but, Gracious Heav- 
ens! sir, how many of those verdant cathedral arches, en- 
twined by the hand of God in our pathless woods, are 
opened to the grateful worship of man by these means of 
communication. (Cheers.) 

“How little of rural beauty you lose, even in a country of 
comparatively narrow dimensions like England—how less 
than little in a country so vast as this—by works of this 
description. You lose a little strip along the line of the 
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road, which partially changes its character; while, as the 
compensation, you bring all this rural beauty— 


“The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields,” 


within the reach, not of a score of luxurious, sauntering 
tourists, but of the great mass of the population, who have 
senses and tastes as keen as the keenest. You throw it open, 
with all its soothing and humanizing influences, to thou- 
sands, who, but for your railways and steamers, would have 
lived and died without ever having breathed the life giving 
air of the mountains; yes, sir, to tens of thousands, who 
would have gone to their graves, and the sooner for the 
privation, without ever having caught a glimpse of the most 
magnificent and beautiful spectacle which nature presents 
to the eye of man—that of a glorious combing wave, a 
quarter of a mile long, as it comes swelling and breasting 
towards the shore, till its soft green ridge bursts into a crest 
of snow, and settles and dies along the whispering sands!” 
(Immense cheering.) 

“But even this is nothing compared with the great social 
and moral effects of this system, a subject admirably treated, 
in many of its aspects, in a sermon by Dr. Gannett, which 
has been kindly given to the public. All important also are 
its political effects in binding the States together as one 
family, and uniting us to our neighbours as brethren and 
kinsfolk. I do not know, Sir, [turning to Lord Elgin,] but 
in this way, from the kindly seeds which have been sown 
this week, in your visit to Boston, and that of the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who have preceded and accompanied 
you, our children and grandchildren, as long as this great 
‘Anglo-Saxon race shall occupy the continent, may reap a 
harvest worth all the cost which has devolved on this gen- 
eration. [Cheers.] 


Other speeches followed, which would not now interest 
my readers. In due time the assemblage broke up, and the 
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guests streamed away over the lovely Common in all direc- 
tions, forming even in their departure a wonderful and 
pleasing spectacle. 

‘We Canadians remained in Boston several days, visiting 
the public institutions, presenting and receiving addresses, 
and participating in a series of civic pageants, the more 
enjoyable because to us altogether novel and unprece- 
dented. Our hosts informed us, that they were quite ac- 
customed to and always prepared for such gatherings. 


DRE 


63 Vestiges of the Mosaic Deluge 


In chapters 46 and 50 of this book, I have referred to certain 
conversations I had with Sir Wm, Logan, on the existence 
of ocean beaches, extending from Newfoundland to the 
North-West Territory, at an altitude of from twelve to 
fifteen hundred feet above the present sea level. Also of a 
secondary series of beaches, seven hundred feet above Lake 
Ontario, at Oak Ridges, eighteen miles north of Toronto; 
and a third series, one hundred and eighty to two hundred 
feet above the Lake, which I believe also occur at many 
points on the opposite lakeshore. In chapter 46 I mentioned 
the fact of my finding evidences of human remains at the 
very base of one of these lower beaches, at Carlton, on the 
‘Weston and Davenport Roads, near Toronto. 

‘When I wrote those chapters, and until this present 
month of January, 1884, I was doubtful whether I should 
not be regarded as fanciful or unreliable. I have now, how- 
ever, just seen in Good Words for this month, an article 
headed “Geology and the Deluge,” from the pen of the 
Duke of Argyle, which appears to me conclusive on the 
points to which I allude, namely, first, that there was 
spread over the whole northern portion of this continent, 
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a sea fifteen hundred feet above the land; secondly, that the 
depth of water was reduced to a thousand feet, and re- 
mained so during the formation of our Oak Ridges; and 
lastly, that a further subsidence of eight hundred feet took 
place, reducing the sea to the height of the Carlton beach; 
and that the latest of these subsidences must have occurred 
after our earth had been long peopled, and within historic 
times—probably at the date of the deluge recorded by 
Moses. 
His Grace says: 


“I think I could take any one, however unaccustomed he 
might be to geological observation or to geological reason- 
ing, to a place within a few miles of Inverary, and point 
out a number of facts which would convince him that the 
whole of our mountains, the whole of Scotland, had been 
lying deeper in the sea than it does now to a depth of at 
least 2,000 feet. ... I believe that the submergence of the 
land towards the close of what is called the Glacial Period, 
was to @ considerable extent a sudden submergence, prob- 
ably more sudden to the south of the country than it was 
here, and that the Deluge was closely connected with that 
submergence. . .. The enormous stretch of country which 
lies between Russia and Behring’s Straits is very little 
known, and almost uninhabited. It is frozen to within a 
very few feet of the surface all the year round. In that 
frozen mud the Mammoth has been preserved untouched. 
There have been numerous carcases found with the flesh, 
the skin, the hair and the eyes complete... . Has this 
great catastrophe of the submergence of the land to the 
depth of at least two or three thousand feet, taken place 
since the birth of Man? In answer to this question I must 
refer to the fact now clearly ascertained, that Man coexisted 
with the Mammoth, and that stone implements are found 
in numbers in the very gravels and brick earths which con- 
tain bones of those great mammalia.” 


I should be glad to quote more, but this is enough to ac- 
count for the circumstances I have myself noted, and to 
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explain also, I think, the vast deposit of mud which forms 
the prairies of the Western States, and of the Canadian 
North-West; which has its counterpart in the European 
prairie countries of Moldavia and Wallachia. But the Duke 
appears to me to overlook the circumstance, that the vast 
accumulation of animal remains in Siberia, mostly of 
southern varieties, to which he refers, must have been 
swept there, not by an upheaval, but by a depression in the 
northern hemisphere, and a corresponding rise in the 
southern, whence all these mammoths, lions and tigers, are 
supposed to have been swept. To account for their present 
elevated position, a second convulsion restoring the de- 
pressed parts to their original altitude, must apparently 
have occurred—at least that is my unscientific conclusion. 
It would seem that we ought to look for similar accumu- 
lations of animal matter in our own Hudson's Bay territory, 
where, also, it is stated, the ground remains frozen 
throughout summer to within three feet of the surface, as 
in Siberia. 


DIKE 


64, The Franchise 


While I was a member of the City Council, the question 
of the proper qualification for electors of municipal 
councils and of the legislature, was much under discussion. 
I told my Reform opponents, who advocated an extremely 
low standard, that the lower they fixed the qualification 
for voters, the more bitterly they would be disappointed; 
that the poorer the electors the greater the corruption 
that must necessarily prevail. And so it has proved. 

In thinking over the subject since, I have been led to 
compare the body politic to a pyramid, the stones in every 
layer of which shall be more numerous than the aggregate 
of all the layers above it. And this comparison is by no 
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means strained, as I believe it will be found, that each and 
every class is indeed numerically greater than all the classes 
higher in social rank—the idlers than the industrious— 
the workers than the employers—the children than the 
parents—the illiterate than the instructed—and so on. 
‘Thus it follows as a necessary consequence, that the adop- 
tion of the principle of manhood suffrage, now so much 
advocated, must necessarily place all political power in the 
hands of the worst offscourings of the community—law- 
breakers, vagrants, and outcasts of all kinds. This would be 
equivalent to inverting the pyramid, and expecting it to 
remain poised upon its apex—which is an impossibility. 
‘Whether the capstone of the social pyramid ought to be 
king or president, is not material to my argument. On 
republican principles—and with the French King, Louis 
Philippe, I hold that the British constitutional monarchy 
is “the best of all republics”—the true theory of repre- 
sentative institutions must be, that each class of the electors 
should have a voice in the councils of the country equal to, 
and no greater than, each of the several classes (or strata) 
above. This would greatly resemble the old Scandinavian 
storthings, in which there were four orders of legislators— 
King, nobles, clergy, and peasants, each of which had a 
veto on all questions brought before any one of them. 
Thus, the election of members of local municipal 
councils would be vested in the ratepayers, much as at 
present. The district (not county) councils would be elec- 
ted by the local municipalities; and would themselves be 
entitled to elect members of the provincial legislatures. 
‘These latter again might properly be entrusted with the 
election of the Dominion House of Commons. And to 
carry the idea a step further, the Dominion Legislature it- 
self would be a fitting body to nominate representatives to 
a great council of the Empire, which should decide all 
questions of peace or war, of commerce, and other matters 
affecting the whole body politic. To make the analogy 
complete, and bind the whole structure together, each class 
should be limited in its choice to the class next above it, 
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by which process, it is to be presumed, “the survival of the 
fittest” would be secured, and every man elected to the 
higher bodies must have won his way from the municipal 
council up through all the other grades. 

I should give each municipal voter such number of 
votes as would represent his stake in the municipality, say 
one vote for every four hundred dollars of assessable pro- 
perty, and an additional vote for every additional four 
hundred dollars, up to a maximum of perhaps ten votes, 
and no more, which would sufficiently protect the richer 
ratepayers without neutralizing the wishes of the poorer 
voters. 

On such a system, every voter would influence the 
entire legislation of the country to the exact extent of his 
intelligence, and of his contributions to the general ex- 
penditure. Corruption would be almost, and intimidation 
quite, impracticable. 

To meet the need for a revisory body or senate, the 
retired judges of the Upper Courts, and retired members 
of the House of Commons, after ten or twenty years’ ser- 
vice, should form an unexceptionable tribunal for any of 
the colonies. 

Iam aware that the election of legislators by the county 
councils has been already advocated in Canada, and that in 
other respects this chapter may be considered not a little 
presumptuous; but I conclude, nevertheless, to print it for 
what it is worth. 


DIKE 


65, Free Trade and Protection 


I have, I believe, in the preceding pages, established be- 
yond contradiction the historical fact, that the Conserva- 
tive party, whatever their other faults may have been, are 
not justly chargeable with making use of the Protection 
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cry as a mere political manceuvre, only adopted imme- 
diately prior to the general elections of 1878. 

I have mentioned, that when I was about eighteen 
years of age, the Corn-Law League was in full blast in 
England. I was foreman and proof-reader of the printing 
office whence all its principal publications issued, and was 
in daily communication with Col. Peyronnet Thompson, 
Mp. and the other free-trade leaders. I was even then 
struck with the circumstance, that while loudly professing 
their disinterested desire for the welfare of the whole hu- 
man race, the authors of the movement urged as their 
main argument with the manufacturers and farmers, that 
England could undersell the whole world in cheap goods, 
while her agriculturists could never be undersold in their 
own markets. This reasoning appeared to me both hypo- 
critical and fraudulent; and I hold that it has proved so, 
and that for England and Scotland, the day of retribution 
is already looming in the near future. As righteously might 
a single shop-keeper build his hopes of profit upon the 
utter ruin of all his trade competitors, as a single country 
dare to speculate, as the British free-trader has done, on 
the destruction of the manufacturing industries of all other 
nations. 

The present troubles in Ireland, are they not the direct 
fruit of the crushing out of its linen industry? The 
Scindian war in India, was it not caused by the depopu- 
lation of a whole province of a million and a half of people, 
through the annihilation of its nankeen manufacture. And 
if Manchester and Birmingham had their way, would not 
France and Germany, and Switzerland and America— 
including Canada—become the mere bond-slaves of the 
Cobdens and the Brights—et hoc genus omne? 

But there is a Power above all, that has ordered events 
otherwise. I assume it to be undeniable, that according to 
natural laws, the country which produces any raw material, 
must ultimately become its cheapest manipulator. England 
has no inherent claim to control any manufactures but 
those of tin, iron, brass and wool; and with time, all or 
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most of these may be wrested from her. Her cotton mills 
must ultimately fade away before those of India, the South- 
ern States, and Africa. Her grain can never again compete 
with that of Russia and the Canadian North-West. Her 
iron-works with difficulty now hold their own against 
Germany and the United States. Birmingham and Sheffield 
are threatened by Switzerland, by the New England States, 
and—before many decades—by Canada. And so on with all 
the rest of England’s monopolies. Dear labour, dear farm- 
ing, dear soil, will tell unfavourably in the end, in spite of 
all trade theories and ex parte arguments. 

Yet more. It would not be hard to show, I think, that 
the tenant-right and agrarian agitations of the present day 
are due to Free Trade; that the cry, “the land belongs to 
the labourer,” is the direct offspring of the Cobden teach- 
ing; and that the issue will but too probably be, a disastrous 
revulsion of labour against capital, and poverty against 
wealth. They who sow the wind, must reap the whirlwind! 
God send that it may not happen in our day! 


IKE 








66 The Future of Canada 


I may venture, I hope, to put down here some of the con- 
clusions to which my fifty years’ experience in Canada, and 
my observation of what has been going on during the same 
term in the United States, have led me. It is a favourite 
boast with our neighbours, that all North America must 
ultimately be brought under one government, and that 
the manifest destiny of Canada will irresistibly lead her on 
to annexation, And we have had, and still have amongst 
us, those who welcome the idea, and some who have lately 
grown audacious enough to stigmatize as traitors those 
who, like myself, claim to be citizens, not of the Dominion 
only, but of the Empire. 
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To say nothing of the semi-barbarous population of 
Mexico, who would have to be consulted, there is a section 
of the Southern States which may yet demand autonomy 
for the Negro race, and which will in all probability seize 
the first opportunity for so doing. Then in Canada, we 
have a million of French Canadians, who make no secret 
of their preference for French over British alliance; and 
who will surely claim their right to act upon their con- 
victions the moment British authority shall have become 
relaxed. Nor can they be blamed for this, however we may 
doubt the soundness of their conclusions. Then we have 
the Acadians of Nova Scotia, who would probably follow 
French Canada wheresoever she might lead; nor could the 
few British people of New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island—unaided by England—escape the same fate. Even 
Eastern Ontario might have to fight hard to escape a 
French Republican régime. 

There remain Middle and Western Ontario, and the 
North-West—two naturally isolated territories, neither of 
which could be expected to incur the horrors of war for 
the sake of the other. It is not, I think, difficult to foresce, 
that, given independence, Ontario must inevitably cast 
her lot in with the United States, But with the North-West, 
the case is entirely different. 

From Liverpool to Winnipeg, via Hudson’s Bay, the 
distance is less by eleven hundred miles than by way of 
the St. Lawrence. From Liverpool to China and Japan, via 
the same northern route, the distance is—as a San Francisco 
journal points out—a thousand miles shorter than by any 
other trans-American line. It is really two thousand miles 
shorter than via San Francisco and New York. From 
James's Bay as a centre, the cities of Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, London, and Winnipeg, 
are pretty nearly equidistant. How immense, then, will be 
the power which the possession of the Hudson's Bay, and 
of the railway route through to the Pacific, must confer 
upon Great Britain, so long as she holds it under her sole 
control. And where is the nation that can prevent her so 
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holding it, while her fleets command the North Atlantic 
Ocean. It is not utterly inconceivable, that English states- 
men can be found so mad or so unpatriotic, as to throw 
away the very key of the world’s commerce, by neglecting 
or surrendering British interests in the North-West; or 
that Manchester and Birmingham—Sheffield and Glasgow 
—should sustain for a moment any government that could 
dream of so doing. I firmly believe, in fine, that either by 
the St. Lawrence or the Hudson’s Bay route, or both, 
British connexion with Canada is destined to endure, all 
prognostications to the contrary notwithstanding. England 
may afford to be shut out of the Suez canal, or the Panama 
canal, or the entire of her South African colonies, better 
than she can afford to part with the Dominion, and notably 
the Canadian North-West. If there be any two countries 
in the world whose interests are inseparable, they are the 
British Isles and North-Western Canada—the former being 
constrained by her food necessities, the latter by her want 
of a secure grain market. Old Canada, some say, has her 
natural outlet in the United States—which is only very 
partially true, as the reverse might be asserted with equal 
force. Not so the North-West. She has her natural market 
in Great Britain; and Great Britain, in turn, will find in 
the near future her best customer in Manitoba and the 
North-Western prairies. 
So mote it be! 
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67 The Toronto Mechanics’ Institute 


The following account of the rise and progress of this 
institution, has been obligingly furnished me by one of its 
earliest and best friends, Mr. William Edwards, to whom, 
undoubtedly, more than to any other man, it has been 
indebted for its past success and usefulness: 
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The Toronto Mechanics’ Institute was established in 
January, 1831, at a meeting of influential citizens called 
together by James Lesslie, Esq., now of Eglinton. Its first 
quarterly meeting of members was held in Mr. Thomp- 
son's school-room; the report being read by Mr. Bates, and 
the number of enrolled members being fifty-six. Dr. W. W. 
Baldwin (father of the Hon, Robert Baldwin), Dr. Dunlop, 
Capt. Fitzgibbon, John Ewart, Wm. Lawson, Dr. Rolph, 
James Cockshutt, James and James G. Worts, John Harper, 
E. R. Denham, W. Musson, J. M. Murchison, W. B. Jarvis, 
T. Carfrae, T. F. (the late Rev. Dr.) Caldicott, James Cull, 
Dr. Dunscombe, C. C. Small, J. H. Price, Timothy Parsons, 
A. Thomson, and others, were active workers in promoting 
the organization and progress of the Institute. 

Where the institute was at first located, the writer has 
not been able to ascertain; but meetings were held in the 
“Masonic Lodge” rooms in Market (now Colborne) Street, 
@ wooden building, on the ground floor of which was the 
common school taught by Thomas Appleton. A library and 
museum were formed, lectures delivered, and evening 
classes of instruction carried on for the improvement of its 
members. 

During the year 1835, a grant of £200 was made by 
the legislature, for the purchase of apparatus. The amount 
was entrusted to Dr. Birkbeck, of London, and the pur- 
chases were madé by him or by those to whom he com- 
mitted the trust. The apparatus was of an expensive char- 
acter, and very incomplete, and was never of much value 
to the Institute. 

The outbreak of the rebellion of Upper Canada in De- 
cember, 1837, and the excitement incident thereto, check- 
ed the progress of the Institute for awhile; but in 1838, 
the directors reported they had secured from the city cor- 
poration a suite of rooms for the accommodation of the 
Institute, in the south-east corner of the Market Buildings 
—the site of the present St. Lawrence Market. 

In the year 1844, the Institute surrendered the rooms 
in the Market Buildings, and occupied others above the 
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store No, 12 Wellington Buildings, just east of the Wes- 
leyan Book-room; and, through the kindness of the late 
sheriff, W. B. Jarvis, had the use of the county courtroom 
for its winter lectures. During this year the city corporation 
contracted to erect a two-story fire-hall on the site of the 
present fire-hall and police-court buildings. On the me- 
morial of the Institute, the council extended its ground 
plan, so as to give all necessary accommodation to the fire 
department in the lower story, and the Institute continued 
the building of the second story for its accommodation, and 
paid to the contractors the difference between the cost of 
the extended building and the building first contracted for, 
which amounted to £465 5s. 6d.—this sum being raised by 
voluntary subscriptions of from Is. to £1 each. 

The foundation stone of the building was laid on the 
27th of August, 1845, and the opening of the rooms took 
place (John Ewart, Esq., in the chair), on the 12th of 
February, 1846; when the annual meeting of the Institute 
was held, and the Hon. R. B. Sullivan delivered an 
eloquent address, congratulatory to the Institute on its 
possession of a building so convenient for its purposes. 

The statute for the incorporation of the Institute was 
assented to on the 28th July, 1847, and a legislative grant 
of money was made to the Institute during the same year. 

In 1848, the Institute inaugurated the first of a series 
of exhibitions of works of art and mechanism, ladies’ work, 
antiquities, curiosities, &c. This was kept open for two 
weeks, and was a means of instruction and amusement to 
the public, and of profit to the Institute funds. Similar 
exhibitions were repeated in 1849, 1850, 1851, 1861, and 
1866; and in 1868 an exclusively fine arts exhibition was 
held, of upwards of 700 paintings and drawings—many of 
them being copies of the old masters. In obtaining speci- 
‘mens for, and in the management of nearly all these ex- 
hibitions, as well as in several other departments of the 
Institute’s operations, Mr. J. E. Pell was always an in- 
defatigable worker. 
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In 1851, the members of the Institute began to realize 
the fact that their hall accommodation was too limited; 
and in September, 1853, the site at the corner of Church 
and Adelaide Streets was purchased by public auction, for 
£1,632 5s. Od., and plans for a new building were at once 
prepared, and committees were appointed to canvas for 
subscriptions. The appeal to the citizens was nobly re- 
sponded to, and before the close of the year the sum of 
£1,200 was contributed. The president of the Institute, 
the late F. W. Cumberland, Esq., generously presented 
the plans and specifications and superintendence, free of 
charge. A contract for the erection of the new building 
was entered into in November, and the chief corner stone 
was laid with Masonic honours on the 17th of April, 1854. 

During the year 1855, the Provincial Government 
leased the unfinished building for four years, for depart- 
mental purposes, the Government paying at the time 
$5,283.20 to enable the Institute to discharge its then lia- 
bilities thereon. At the expiration of the lease, the Gov- 
ernment paid to the Institute the sum of $16,000, to cover 
the expense of making the necessary changes in the build- 
ing, and to finish it as nearly as possible in accordance with 
the original plans. The building had a frontage of eighty 
feet on Church Street, and of 104 feet on Adelaide Street, 
and its cost to the Institute when finished was $48,380.78. 
The amount received by subscription was $8,190.49; sale 
of old hall, $2,000; sale of old building on the new site, 
$14.50; from Government, to meet building fund liabil- 
ities, $5,283.20; by loans from the U.C. College funds, 
$18,400; and from the Government for completion of the 
building, $16,000; leaving a balance to be expended for 
general purposes of $1,507.41. This commodious building 
was finished and occupied during the year 1861. A soiree 
was held as a suitable entertainment for the inauguration; 
and this was followed by a bazaar—the two resulting in a 
profit of about $400 to the funds of the Institute. 

During the year 1862, the very successful annual series 
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of literary and musical entertainments was instituted, From 
the first organization of the Institute, evening class in- 
struction, in the rudimentary and more advanced studies, 
had been a special feature of its operations; but the session 
of 1861-2 inaugurated a more complete system than had 
before been carried out. These classes were continued an- 
nually with marked success until the winter of 1879-80; 
when the Institute gave up this portion of its work in 
consequence of the Public School Board establishing 
evening classes in three of its best city school-houses. 

In 1868, the Institute purchased a vacant lot on the 
east of its building, on Adelaide Street, with the intention 
of erecting thereon a larger music hall than it possessed. 
The contemplated improvement was not carried out by 
the Institute; but the Free Library Board has now made 
the extension very much as at first intended, but for library 
purposes only. 

In the year 1871, the Ontario Government purchased 
the property from the Institute for the sum of $36,500, 
for the purposes of a School of Technology, then being 
established. The sale left in the Institute treasury upwards 
of $11,000, after paying off all its liabilities; and owing to 
the liberality of the Government in allowing the Institute 
to occupy the library, reading-room, and board-room free 
of rent during its tenancy, it was placed in a very favour- 
able position, and considerably improved its finances. In 
1876, the Government resolved to erect a more suitable 
building for the School of Technology (then named 
“School of Science”), in the University Park, and re-sold 
the property it had purchased to the Institute for $28,000. 
Many alterations were made in the building when the 
Institute got possession. A ladies’ reading-room was estab- 
lished, the music hall was made a recreation-room, with 
eleven billiard tables, chess-boards, &., for the use of 
the members. This latter feature was a success, both fi- 
nancially and otherwise. 

In the year 1882, the “Free Libraries Act” was passed, 
which provided that if adopted in any municipality, the 
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Mechanics’ Institute situated therein may transfer to such 
municipality all its property for the purposes of the Act. 
The ratepayers of Toronto having, by a large majority, 
decided to establish a Free Library, the members of the 
Institute in special general meeting held on 29th March, 
1883, by an almost unanimous vote, resolved to make over 
all its property, with its assets and liabilities, to the City 
Corporation of Toronto for such library purposes; and 
both the parties having agreed thereto, the transfer deed 
giving legal effect to the same, was executed on the 30tR 
day of June, in the same year 1883. 

With the adoption of the Free Library system in this 
city, the usefulness of the Institute as an educator would 
have passed away. It was better for it to go honourably out 
of existence, than to die a lingering death, of debt and 
starvation, During its fifty-three years of existence it had 
done a good work. Thousands of the young men of this 
city, by its refining and educating influences, had their 
thoughts and resolves turned into channels of industry and 
usefulness, that might otherwise have run in directions 
far less beneficial to themselves and to society, Its courses 
of winter lectures in philosophy, mechanics, and historical 
and literary subjects, inaugurated with its earliest life and 
provided year by year in the face of great difficulties until 
the year 1875, led many of its members to study the useful 
books in the library, to join with their fellows in the class- 
rooms, and in after years to take responsible positions in 
the professions and in the workshops, that only for the 
Institute they would not have attained to. 

Until the Canadian Institute—which was nursed into 
existence in the Mechanics’ Institute, through the energy 
and activity of Sandford A. Fleming, Esq., one of its 
members—the Institute had the lecture field in Toronto 
to itself. Next came the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, with its lectures, and free reading-room and 
library. In the face of all these noble and better sustained 
associations, it would have been but folly to have en- 
deavoured to keep the Mechanics’ Institute in existence. 
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This notice of the Institute in some of the leading 
events-in its history, is necessarily brief; but it would be 
unjust to close without noticing some of those who have 
for extended periods been its active workers. They have 
been so many, that I fear to name any when I cannot name 
them all. I give, however, the names of those who served 
the Institute in the various positions of president, vice- 
presidents, treasurer, secretaries, librarians and directors, 
for periods of from eight to thirty years in all, as follows:— 

W. Edwards (30 years consecutively), W. Atkinson (17), 
J. E, Pell (15), Hiram Piper, R. Edwards, Thos. Davison 
(each 13), John Harrington, M. Sweetnam (each 12), 
Francis Thomas, W. H. Sheppard, Charles Sewell (each 
11), F. W. Cumberland, R. H. Ramsay, J. J. Withrow, 
John Taylor, Lewis Samuel, Walter S. Lee (each 10), 
Daniel Spry, Prof. Croft, Patrick Freeland, Rice Lewis 
(each 9), James Leslie, H. E. Clarke, Dr. Trotter (each 8 
years). 

Except for the years 1833, 5, 8, 9 and 1840, of which 
no records have been found, the successive presidents of 
the Institute have been as follows: John Ewart, (1831, 
1844), Dr. Baldwin (1832, 4, 7), Dr. Rolph (1836), R. S. 
Jameson (1841), Rev. W. T. Leach (1842), W. B. Jarvis 
(1843), T. G. Ridout, (1845, 6, 8), R. B. Sullivan (1847), 
Professor Croft (1849, 1850), F. W. Cumberland (1851, 2, 
1865, 6), T. J. Robertson, (1853), Patrick Freeland (1854, 
9), Hon, G. W. Allan (1855, 1868, 9), E. F. Whittemore 
(1856), J. E. Pell (1857), John Harrington (1858), J. D. 
Ridout (1860), Rice Lewis (1861, 2), W. Edwards (1863), 
F. W. Coate (1864), J. J. Withrow (1867), James McLen- 
nan (part of 1870), John Turner (part of 1870), M. Sweet- 
nam (1871, 2, 3, 4), Thos. Davison (1875, 6, 8), Lewis 
Samuel (1877), Donald G. Ridout (1879), W. S. Lee (1880, 
1), James Mason (1882, 3). 

The recording secretaries have been in the following 
order and number of years’ service: Jos. Bates (1831), T. 
Parson (1832, 3, 4, 5, 6), C. Sewell (1837, 8 and 1841), J. 
F. Westland (1840 and 1842), W. Edwards (1843, 4, 5, 6) 
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7, 8, 9, 1850, 1859, 1860), R. Edwards (1851, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8), G. Longman (1861, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), John Moss (1867), 
Richard Lewis (1868), Samuel Brodie (1869, 1870, 1), John 
Davy (1872, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 1880, 1, 2, 3). 

The corresponding secretaries have been A. T. McCord 
(1836), C. Sewell (1842, 3, 4, 5), J. F. Westland (1841), 
W. Steward (1846), Alex. Christie (1847, 8, 9, 1850, 3), 
Patrick Freeland (1851, 2), M. Sweetnam (1854, 5), J. J. 
Woodhouse (1856), John Elliott (1857), J. H. Mason (1858, 
9, 1860). From this date the office was not continued. 

The treasurers have been, James Lesslie (1831, 4, 5, 6), 
H. M. Mosley (1832), T. Carfrae (1833), W. Atkinson 
(1840, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), John Harrington (1847, 8, 9, 1850, 
1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6), John Paterson (1857, 8, 9, 1860, 1, 2), John 
Cowan (1863), W. Edwards (1864, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 1870), John 
Hallam (1871), Thos. Maclear (1872, 3,4, 5), W. B. Hartill 
(1876), R. H. Ramsay (1877, 1881, 2, 3), G. B. Morris 
(1878, 9), John Taylor (1880). 
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68 The Free Public Library 


The establishment of Free Libraries, adapted to meet the 
wants of readers of all classes, has made rapid progress 
within the last few years. Some, such as the Chetham Li- 
brary of Manchester, owe their origin to the bequests of 
publicspirited citizens of former days; some, like the 
British Museum Library, to national support; but they 
remained comparatively unused, until the modern system 
of common school education, and the wonderful develop- 
ment of newspaper enterprise, made readers of the working 
classes. I remember when London had but one daily jour- 
nal, the Times, and one weekly, the News, which latter 
paper was sold for sixpence sterling by men whom I have 
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seen running through the streets on Sunday morning, 
blowing tin horns to announce their approach to their 
customers. 

The introduction of Mechanics’ Institutes by the joint 
efforts of Lord Brougham and Dr. Birkbeck, I also recol- 
lect; as a lad I was one of the first members. They spread 
over all English-speaking communities, throve for many 
years, then gradually waned. Scientific knowledge became 
so common, that lectures on chemistry, astronomy, &c., 
ceased to attract audiences, But the appetite for reading 
did not diminish in the least, and hence it happened that 
Free Libraries began to supersede Mechanics’ Institutes. 

Toronto has heretofore done but little in this way, and it 
remained for a few public-spirited citizens of the present 
decade, to effect any marked advance in the direction of 
free reading for all classes, In August, 1880, the Rev. Dr. 
Scadding addressed a letter to the City Council, calling its 
attention to the propriety of establishing a Public Library 
in Toronto. In the following December, Alderman Taylor, 
in an address to his constituents, wrote—“In 1881 the 
nucleus of a free Public Library should be secured by 
purchase or otherwise, so that in a few years we may boast 
of a library that will do no discredit to the educational 
centre of the Dominion. Cities across the lake annually 
vote a sum to be so applied, Chicago alone voting $39,000 
per annum for a similar purpose. Surely Toronto can 
afford say $5,000 a year for the mental improvement of her 
citizens.” In the City Council for 1881, the subject was 
zealously taken up by Aldermen Hallam, Taylor and 
Mitchell. Later in the year, Alderman Hallam presented 
to the council an interesting report of his investigations 
among English public libraries, describing their system 
and condition. 

Early in 1882, an Act was passed by the Ontario Legis- 
lature, giving power to the ratepayers of any municipality 
in Ontario to tax themselves for the purchase or erection 
and maintenance of a Free Public Library, limiting the 
rate to be so levied to one half mill on the dollar on tax- 
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able property.* The Town of Guelph was the first to avail 
itself of the privilege, and was followed by Toronto, which, 
on Ist January, 1883, adopted a by-law submitted by the 
City Council in accordance with the statute, the majority 
thereon being 2,543, the largest ever polled at any Toronto 
city election for raising money for any special object. 

This result was not obtained without very active exer- 
tions on the part of the friends of the movement, amongst 
whom, as is admitted on all hands, Alderman Hallam is 
entitled to the chief credit. But for his liberal expenditure 
for printing, his unwearied activity in addressing public 
meetings, and his successful appeals through the children 
of the common schools to their parents, the by-law might 
have failed. Ald. Taylor and other gentlemen gave efficient 
aid. Professor Wilson, President of Toronto University, 
presided at meetings held in its favour; and Messrs. John 
Hague, W. H. Knowlton and other citizens supported it 
warmly through the press. The editors of the principal city 
papers also doing good service through their columns. 

In Toronto, as elsewhere, the Mechanics’ Institute has 
had its day. But times change, and the public taste changes 
with them, A library and reading-room supported by sub- 
scription, could hardly hope to compete with an amply 
endowed rival, to which admission would be absolutely 
free. So the officers of the Mechanics’ Institute threw them- 
selves heartily into the new movement, and after consul- 
tation with their members, offered, in accordance with the 


‘+ “Whatever may be its fate, the friends of progress will remember 
that the Province is indebted for this bill (the Free Libraries Act) 
to the zeal and public spirit of an alderman of the City of Tor- 
‘onto, Mr, John Hallam. With a disinterested enthusiasm and an 
assurance that the inhabitants of the towns and villages of On- 
tario would derive substantial benefits from the introduction 
of free public libraries, Mr. Hallam has spared no pains to 
stimulate public opinion in their favour. He has freely distri- 
buted a pamphlet on the subject, which embodies the result of 
much enquiry and reflection, gathered from various sources, and 
he seems to be very sanguine of success.”—See Dr. Alpheus Todd's 
paper “On the Establishment of Free Libraries in Canada,” read 
before the Royal Society of Canada, 25th May, 1882. 
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statute, to transfer their property, valued at some twenty 
thousand dollars, exclusive of all encumbrances, to the 
City Council for the use of the Free Library, which offer 
was gladly accepted. 

The first Board of Management was composed as fol- 
lows:—The Mayor, A. R. Boswell (ex-officio); John Hal- 
lam, John Taylor and George D'Arcy Boulton,* nomin- 
ated by the City Council; Dr. George Wright, W. H. 
Knowlton and J. A. Mills, nominees of the Public School 
Board; and James Mason and Wm. Scully, representing 
the Board of Separate School Trustees. At their first meet- 
ing, held February 15th, 1883, the new Board elected John 
Hallam to be their chairman for the year, and myself as 
secretary pro tem. 

‘The following extract from the Chairman's opening 
address, illustrates the spirit in which the library is to be 
conducted: 


“Toronto is pre-eminently a city of educational insti- 
tutions. We all feel a pride in her progress, and feel more 
s0 now that it is possible to add a free public library to her 
‘many noble and useful institutions. I feel sure that the 
benefit to the people of a reference and lending library of 
carefully selected books, is undisputed by all who are inter- 
ested in the mental, moral, and social advancement of our 
city. The books in such a library should be as general and 
as fascinating as possible. I would have this library a repre- 
sentative one, with a grand foundation of solid, standard 
fact literature, with a choice, clear-minded, finely-imagin- 
ative superstructure of light reading, and avoid the vulgar, 
the sensuously sensational, the garbage of the modern 
press. A rate-supported library should be practical in its 
aims, and not a mere curiosity shop for a collection of 
curious and rare books—their only merit being their rarity, 
their peculiar binding, singular type, or quaint illustra- 
tions. It is very nice to have these literary rare-bits; but the 


Mr. Boulton retired January Ist, 1884, and Alderman Bernard 
Saunders was appointed in his stead. 
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taxes of the people should not be spent in buying them. A 
library of this kind, to be valuable as far as our own 
country is concerned, should contain a full collection of — 

I. Manuscript statements and narratives of pioneer 
settlers; old letters and journals relative to the early history 
and settlement of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward 
Island, and the wars of 1776 and 1812; biographical notes 
of our pioneers and of eminent citizens deceased, and facts 
illustrative of our Indian tribes, their history, characteris- 
tics, sketches of their prominent chiefs, orators, and war- 
riors. 

2. Diaries, narratives, and documents relative to the 
ULE. Loyalists, their expulsion from the old colonies, and 
their settlement in the Maritime Provinces. 

3. Files of newspapers, books, pamphlets, college cata- 
logues, minutes of ecclesiastical conventions, associations, 
conferences, and synods, and all other publications relating 
to this and other provinces. 

4. Indian geographical names of streams and localities, 
with their signification, and all information generally 
respecting the condition, language, and history of different 
tribes of the Indians. 

5. Books of all kinds, especially such as relate to Cana- 
dian history, travels, and biography in general, and Lower 
Canada or Quebec in particular, family genealogies, old 
magazines, pamphlets, files of newspapers, maps, historical 
manuscripts and autographs of distinguished persons. 

I feel sure such a library will rank and demand recog- 
nition among the permanent institutions in the city for 
sustaining, encouraging and stimulating everything that is 
great and good. 

Free libraries have a special claim on every ratepayer 
who desires to see our country advance to the front, and 
heep pace with the world in art, science, and commerce, 
and augment the sum of human happiness. This far-reach- 
ing movement is likely to extend to every city and consider- 
able town in this Province. The advantages are many. They 
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help on the cause of education. They tend to promote 
public virtue. Their influence is on the side of order, self- 
respect, and general enlightenment. There are few associ- 
ations so pleasant as those excited by them. They are a 
literary park where all can enjoy themselves during their 
leisure hours. To all lovers of books and students, to the 
rich and poor alike, the doors of these institutions are open 
without money and without price.” 


“The year 1883 was employed in getting things into working 
order. The City Council did their part by voting the sum 
of $50,000 in debentures, for the equipment and enlarge- 
ment of the Mechanics’ Institute building for the purposes 
of the main or central library and reading room; the open- 
ing of branch libraries and reading rooms in the north and 
west; and for the purchase of 25,000 volumes of books, of 
which 5,000 each were destined for two branches. 

On the 3rd July, the Board of Management appointed 
Mr. James Bain, jr., as librarian-in-chief, with a staff of 
three assistant librarians, and four junior assistants (fe- 
males). The duties of secretary were at the same time at- 
tached to the office of first assistantlibrarian, which was 
given to Mr. John Davy, former secretary and librarian to 
the Mechanics’ Institute. I was relegated to the charge of 
the Northern Branch, at St. Paul's Hall; while the Western 
Branch, at St. Andrew’s Market, was placed in the hands of 
Miss O'Dowd, an accomplished scholar and teacher. 

‘The Chairman and Librarian, Messrs. Hallam and 
Bain, proceeded in October to England for the purchase 
of books, most of which arrived here in January. The Week 
for December 13th last says of the books selected, that they 
“would make the mouth water of every bibliophile in the 
country.” While I am writing these lines they are being 
catalogued and arranged for use, and the Free Library of 
Toronto will become an accomplished fact, almost simul- 
taneously with the publication of these “Reminiscences.” 
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69 Postscript 


After having spent the greater part of half a century in 
various public capacities—after having been the recipient 
of nearly every honorary distinction which it was in the 
power of my fellow-citizens to confer—there now remains 
for me no further object of ambition, unless to die in har- 
ness, and so escape the taunt: 


Unheeded lags the veteran on the stage. 


Three times have I succeeded in gaining a position of 
reasonable competence; and as often—in 1857, 1860 and 
1876—the “great waterfloods” have swept over me, and left 
me to begin life anew. It is too late now, however, to scale 
another Alp, so let us plod on in the valley, watching the 
sunshine fading away behind the mountains, until the 
darkness comes on; and aye singing: 


Night is falling dark and silent, 
Starry myriads gem the sky; 

‘Thus, when earthly hopes have failed us, 
Brighter visions beam on high. 
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